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Dedication 


To the One 

who was by God's angel greeted 

"Hail full of gracel", 

and who, by her surrender 

"Behold the handmaid of the Lord", 

and by the Divine Spirit overshadowing her, 
made the Incarnation of the Divine Word 
and His 'znculturation' 

possible 


is this modest work 
as a little ornament 
fondly dedicated. 
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Preface 


The search and research, which has resulted in the form of this book, 
was conceived in my mind — in its very embryonic form —, already in the 
early sixties; and, due to circumstances, it continued to evolve only in fits 
and starts. It however took tts full shape between November 1981 and March 
1985 setzing the opportunity of a doctoral dissertation presented to the Sale- 
sian Pontzfical University, Rome. It has undergone revision since then, as 
I was readying it for publication side by side with attending to my duties 
in the Seminary. 


A real beginning in 1973 was made possible by Jnana Deepa (Papal 
Athenaeum), Pune, when it welcomed my dissertation in Sativa Siddhanta 
for obtaining a Master's degree in Theology. I am grateful also to Fr. Richard 
De Smet SJ who, as guide, heartily encouraged me to go deeper into the 
Siddhantham. 


I reminisce the days when I was initiated into the Siddhanta SAstras by 
no less a person than the late Sri-la-Sri Nanaprakasa Dhésiga Parama- 
chariya Swimigal, 229th Head of the Thondaimandala Adhinam, Kafichi- 
puram, one of the greatest scholars of his time in Tamil literature and an 
authority on the stotras and the Sastras. In his gracious impartation to me 
there was an exqutsite blend of erudition and experience. 


A most congenial atmosphere for research and the requtred facilities 
for it were created for me at the Salesian Pontifical University, particularly 
by Fr. Raphael Farina SDB, the then Rector, by Fr. Angelo Amato SDB, 
the then Dean of the Faculty of Theology, who was also the chief guide for 
my dissertation, and my other professors and friends. The knowledge I had 
of the Pauline Leiters was meagre indeed. I was fortunate to be initiated 
into the proper method of biblical research by Fr. Nicolé Maria Loss SDB, 
a man of wide culture who possesses a Rabbi-like knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. Iam also indebted to Fr. Daniel Acharuparambil OCD, of the Tere- 
sianum, Rome, who was my guide for the Indian part of the research. 


My study of two religious literatures was not merely an academic one, 
and I needed to walk with prudence and discernment. Fr. Herbert Alphon- 
so SJ, my Spiritual Director, presently the Director of the Ignatian Spirituality 
Centre, Rome, sustatned me in this area as well. 


The search for material took me to various libraries in several places. 
My sincere thanks go to the library authorities of the Salesian Pontifical 
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University (Rome), Istituto Italiano Medio Estremo Oriente (IsMEO, Rome), 
the Oriental section of Facolta delle Lettere e Filosofia of the Universita Statale 
(Rome), Universita Urbaniana (Rome), Universita Gregoriana (Rome), In- 
stttut Catholique (Paris), Ecole francaise d'Estréme Orient (Paris), Indian 
Institute Library (The Bodleian Library, Oxford), School of Oriental and 
African Studies Library (SOAS, London), and Mafatmalai Adigal Library 
(Madras). I am grateful also to the many persons who helped me to get books 
or photocopies of them — particularly to Dr. A. Arulappa (erstwhile Ar- 
chbishop of Madras-Mylapore), to Mr. N. Mahalingam who donated about 
seventy volumes related to Tamil and Sativa Siddhantham, the late Miss Jane 
Louts (Atkkiya Alayam, Madras), Miss Jothi Vedamanickam (Madurai), Miss 
Reeta Gunanayagam OMMI (Jaffna), Miss V. S. Kamakshi (Madras) and 
Fr. D. Anthonysamy (Mayuram). For the help I received in the form of 
stimulating discussions and valuable suggestions I am obliged to Dr. T. 
Gelblum (SOAS, London), Dr. Patrick Sherry (University of Lancaster), 
Fr. Lucien Legrand MEP (Bangalore), Fr. D. S. A malorpavadass (Mysore), 
Fr. M. Amaladoss SJ (Rome), Fr. Rafael Vicent SDB (Rome), Fr. Dominic 
Veliath SDB (Bangalore), and Fr. Felix Wilfred (Trichy). 


The study I had made has taken its present printed form through the 
kind offices of many good persons. Iam deeply indebted to them. With much 
care Mr. Antonio Alesiani (Rome) typed out this voluminous work neatly 
and correctly, and Mr. Mark Vincent (SIGA, Madras) did the phototypeset- 
ting. Dr. S. PR Appasamy (Ex-editor, CLS, Madras) read through the entire 
text for its English, and helped me to revise my English translation of the 
Thiruvarutpayan. Several persons have cooperated with me to get the 
manuscript readied for the press and to do the repeated proof-readings. 
Mr. S. Jegaraj has been like an assistant to me. Fr. Francis Vincent SDB is 
the man behind the cover design, and Fr. I. Raj SDB has obliged me with 
the photos for the colour plates. Mr. D. P. Rajaratnam (Manager, Interna- 
tional Book House, Madras), Mr. R. Muthukumaraswamy (Managing Direc- 
tor, The Sativa Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, Madras), and Mr. K. 
Sachidanandam (Kaanthalakam, Madras) have helped me over some of the 
intricacies of publishing. My thanks are due especially to Bro. Julian Sanit 
SDB and the Salesian Institute of Graphic Arts (SIGA), Madras. It was far 
from being an easy task to get this book done, given the fact that it isa 
printing school and that it is its maiden attempt at typesetting and printing 
@ scientific work. 

His Eminence D. Simon 


Cardinal Lourdusamy (Pre ‘ect, Congregation 
for Oriental Churches, Rome) ay ref 


» Mr. C. N. Singaravelu (Vice-President, Satva 
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Siddhantha Perumantam (Mahasamajam) , Madras), and Fr. Josef Neuner 
SJ (Navjyott Niketan, Patna) have graced my book with their perceptive 
Forewords. I must express to them my sincere gratitude for their gracious 
words. 


The people of Holland and the people of West Germany, through the 
Salestans of Amsterdam and the Missionswissenschaftliches Institut of 
Aachen, have gractously offered monetary help for financing a part of the 
printing and publishing of thts book. 


The South Indian Salesian Society (the Salesian Province of Madras) 
financed my studies in Rome and ts the publishers of this book. I am par- 
ticularly obligated to Frs. Benjamin Puthota SDB, John Peter Sathiaraj SDB, 
and Vincent Duratraj SDB who, in their position as successive Provincials, 
evinced keen interest in my studies abroad and tn the printing and publishing 
of this work. I am grateful also to the Salesian confreres of Madras and to 
the staff and students of Sacred Heart Seminary for their kind interest in 
thts publication. 


My study on 'grace' has made me a graced debtor to these and to in- 
numerable others. To all these other dear persons also, within India and 
abroad, who have sustained me during this work with their affection, en- 
couragement, esteem, help and support I remain deeply grateful. 


As a Salesian of Don Bosco (SDB), tt gives me great joy to bring out 
this book on the occasion of the Death Centenary of Don Bosco (1888 - 1988). 


Joseph Jaswant Raj SDB 


Dec. 8, 1988 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
Poonamallee, Madras 
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Foreword 


D. Simon Cardinal Lourdusamy 
Prefect, Congregation for the Oriental Churches 


I consider it a pleasure and a privilege to write a few words of 
commendation to this valuable contribution to inter-faith and cross- 
cultural understanding for two personal reasons. First, I have known 
Fr, Joseph Jaswant Raj for two decades, since I picked him out to com- 
ment at the Holy Week functions at the Cathedral in Bangalore when 
he was a student of theology. Since then I have watched him grow 
in wisdom and stature through his several assignments, until he came 
to Rome to work on his study in comparative religion, which marks 
the highpoint of his development intellectually and spiritually. 
Second, he has chosen a subject of study also close to my heart, as 
it deals with the Saiva Siddhantham as formulated in Tamilnadu, 
India, which is my homeland, and which has nurtured many notable 
saints of Hinduism, and provided my cultural heritage. 


But above all, it is the new, open and empathic approach to the 
study, inspired by the Second Vatican Council, and carried out with 
meticulous care and deep spiritual insight that makes a special ap- 
peal. Fr. Jaswant Raj has indeed made himself a master not only of 
the doctrine of Grace in St. Paul, but also of the complex thought- 
pattern belonging to Indian culture and ethos, resulting in the spiritual 
and mystical presentation of Grace as Arul in the Saiva Siddhantham. 
The comments I have seen regarding his study speak of the labour 
and devotion that have enabled him to achieve a deep and insightful 
study of two approaches from widely differing cultural ethos on Grace. 
Hence I have no hesitation commending this work to the scholars and 


the religious people of both religions so that a closer understanding 
and further studies may ensue. 


When His Holiness John Paul II was in Madras; on February 5, 
1986, he made history by addressing a gathering of the leaders of many 
religions at the Rajaji Hall — which was formerly the Banqueting 
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Hall under the British Government; on that occasion I too was privileg- 
ed to be present, as I was in His entourage. He paid a rich tribute 
recalling that India had an overwhelming sense of the greatness of 
the Supreme Being. He went on to declare that dialogue between 
different religions increases and deepens mutual respect and paves 
the way for the furthering of good relationships between the peoples 
of mankind. Such dialogue is a means of seeking after truth and shar- 
ing it with others. Such sharing in dialogue promotes union between 
peoples enabling them to meet one another in all honesty and love. 
I am happy to note that in this book the valuable guidance given 
by the Pope has already been embodied in a piece of scholarship, 
which will indeed enable men of good will to come closer to one 
another. 


34, Via della Conciltazione 
Rome 
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Foreword 


Mr. C. N. Singaravelu 
Vice-President, Sativa Siddhanta Perumaniam 


(Mahasamajam) 


Writing a foreword to any book is both an honour and a respon- 
sibility. This is all the more so when it is writing a foreword to a book 
such as Grace in the Satva Siddhantham and in St. Paul, written by 
my esteemed friend, Fr. Joseph Jaswant Raj. For, the work is a daring 
venture: a Christian attempting to present a key-concept of a religion 
which is not his, and claiming to do it as though he were a person 
within the tradition. Daring also because he attempts to compare it 
with a similar key-concept of his own religion — Christianity, not- 
withstanding the fact that often the Hindus are wary about what Chris- 
tians write about their religion. Probably this book is different, which 


the Hindus, and particularly those of the Saiva Siddhanta tradition 
should welcome. 


I may be permitted to opine that this is a remarkable book in 
which a Christian priest, who is deeply committed to his own religion, 
has delved deep into Saivism in its various aspects and its background, 
and has almost lived in that religion before giving an exposition of 
grace in the two religions. Since he is a Tamilian whose forebears were 
Hindus he inherits the culture of Saivism as much as that of Chris- 
tianity. One can see from this book that he has inbibed the spirit of 
both the religions and is at home in them, and speaks with genuine 
love for Saivism as well, and with wide and deep scholarship in it. 


In the Introduction to the book the author explains the various 
approaches which a Christian may adopt in studying the Siddhanta 


and its experience of grace. He says that his approach is an zncarna- 
tzonal one. He says: 


*..-With the entire pattern of my Christian religion and tradition as a 
model against which to understand the other religious patterns, I ‘incarnate’ 
myself (which is an act of love and of genuine concern) into the world of the 
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Siddhintham, to explore it for the human-religious-spiritual-mystical ex- 
periences that its expressions contain, and to place the patterns in which they 
are found set. I do this not merely to acquire a cold knowledge of them, but 
even to get a ‘feel’ of them, and 'live’ them. Only then will I truly know 
the world of that religion for what it is". 


He also adds that a man may enter into the true spiritual depths of 
the other religion only if he possesses a similar depth of experience 
in his own religion. A reading of this research will convince anyone 
that he has, with some measure of success, incarnated himself in 
Saivism. By God's grace the author has had the opportunity of lear- 
ning the Saiva Siddhanta sastras from Sri-la-Sri Gnanapragasa Dhesiga 
Paramacharia Swamigal, the then Head of the Thondaimandala 
Adhinam, Kanchipuram, an erudite scholar in Tamil literature and 
grammar, and the Saiva Siddhanta sastras and stotras. 


The author echoes the feelings of every Saiva Siddhantin that 
the Saiva Siddhanta lacks the acclaim it deserves, both outside 
Tamilnadu in India and in countries abroad. Even standard Indian 
Philosophy manuals do little justice to the Saiva Siddhanta. 


The Ttrumurai, which are the compilation in twelve books of 
the hymns of the Tamil Saivite saints, constitute a rich religious fare. 
The author has aptly described the intention of the saints as follows: 


"The purpose of their authors was not to give the people a body of doc- 
trines, or a system of philosophy, but to make the people taste the sweetness 
of prayer to the Lord Siva and of His worship. This epoch can be described 
as the epoch of ecstatic religious experience”. 


He has fittingly cited L, D. Barnett who in his book The Heart of 
India speaks of this Saivite corpus thus: 


"No cult in the world has produced a richer devotional literature, or one 
more instinct with brilliance of imagination, fervour of feeling and grace of 
expression”. 

In the General Introduction to the Saiva Siddhantham, the 
author states that the Saiva Siddhanta system has come as the 
"culmination of the Vedic, and especially the Agamic tradition”. The 
Siddhanta, however, has been characterized as belonging more to the 
Agamic tradition than to the Vedic tradition. Strictly speaking, the 
Agamic tradition is different from the Vedic tradition. The basic dif- 
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ference is this: The Saiva Siddhanta, rooted in the Agamic tradition 
stresses that God, the Almighty, and soul (man) can never merge in 
to a single entity. But the Vedic tradition admits, on the one extreme 
trends that do not admit God, and on the other, interpretations whic] 
emphasize that the soul is itself God. 


The author then proceeds to expose the Meikanta sastras, tha 
is, the fourteen canonical books dealing with Saiva Siddhant: 
philosophy, from the point of view of the Tiruvarutpayan. He examine 
the Tiruvarutpayan chapter by chapter. In exposing this work he ha 
quoted profusely from the Tirumurai, especially the Tiruvachakam 
and from the Meikanta sastras. He has tabulated the basic ideas o 
the Siddhantham in explaining the Panchaksharam. They reflect no 
only his deep knowledge of Saiva Siddhanta but also his rare insights 


The Divine Grace (Tiruvarul) as defined by Saiva Siddhant: 
sastras has attracted the Western Tamil scholars like Dr. G. U. Pope 
The author of this book has made an extensive study of the Divin« 
Grace as expounded in the Tiruvarutpayan. While making a com 
parative study of the above with Charts (grace) in the Letters of St 
Paul, he makes a well-balanced survey of the contents, and never in 
dulges in exalting or belittling one in respect of the other. 


The author's translation of the couplets of Tzruvarutpayan i 
at once accurate and expository. 


The book is a great and original contribution to the literatur 
of Saiva Siddhanta in general and of Tiruvarutpayan in particular 


The Saiva Siddhantins are beholden to him for this invaluabl. 
contribution. 


'Stvamanam' 
West CIT Nagar 
Madras 


Foreword 


Rey. Josef Neuner SJ 


This work is a comparative study of the concept of grace in two 
religious systems: the Siddhanta, or more precisely the Thzruvarut- 
payan, one of the 14 sastras of the Siddhanta, and the letters of St. 
Paul. It is an elaborate study, and the reader will be aware of the 
immense work that has gone into the examination of the texts and 
their interpretation in the wider context of the two religious systems 
which they represent. 


This study with its open approach to the Saiva Siddhanta was 
inspired by the 2nd Vatican Council. The opening of the Church 
towards non-Christian religions was not really an innovation. It is ac- 
tually the renewal of the original biblical concept of God's universal 
will and plan of salvation extending to all people of all ages, a con- 
cept contained already in the first chapters of Genesis. Early Chris- 
tian writers were convinced that the eternal Logos was at work from 
the beginning of human history; all people who follow their inner 
guidance are saved. This world-wide openness, however, was soon nar- 
rowed down spiritually and culturally. In the Middle Ages Christianity 
was identified with the European world and limited to its cultural 
traditions. The universal love of God and his providence for all na- 
tions seemed restricted to the Christian revelation, as if through Jesus 
Christ God's concern for all men and women had been reduced to 
the Christian communities. 


Vatican II marks the rediscovery of the one, all-embracing 
economy of salvation in which all cultures and nations are included: 
"All men form but one community” of a common origin and the same 
common destiny, and God's "providence, evident goodness and sav- 
ing designs extended to all” (Nostra Aetate 1). Hence “the Catholic 
Church rejects nothing of what is good and holy in these religions” 
(NA 2). 
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Religion has too often divided people and it continues to be a 
source of estrangement and often violent conflict. But it is meant to 
be, and to become again, a bond of unity and peace. This is an urgent 
task. On every level we ought to find mutual understanding and com- 
munication that would lead to practical collaboration in the renewal 
of human society. Such efforts, however, must be based on a genuine 
understanding of other religions. Prejudices and misapprehensions 
must be overcome and replaced by mutual respect. Therefore, we must 
enter into dialogue with other religions. Such a dialogue will help 
us in two ways: it will give us knowledge and understanding of other 
religions and so enable us to live in communion with them; it will 
also widen our horizon and give insight into our own faith and mis- 
sion. This book is a contribution to such a dialogue. 


Significant in this study is the methodology. The author had to 
choose between what he calls a phenomenological description and 
a confessional "faith-meeting-faith" approach. The former would con- 
sist of a factual presentation of the doctrinal, ritual and ethical 
elements of the religious system, leaving out the personal dimension, 
the spiritual experience and the commitment of the devotee. It would 


deal with religion omitting its life-spring. He chooses the second 
approach. 


So he is faced with this question: how is it possible to enter into 
the personal sphere of an entirely different religious world? The deep 
difference between the Christian worldview and that of the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta is convincingly borne out in the study. Can there be any real 
communication between the two? Theologically the attempt to discover 
bridges is justified because there is only one God and all people are 
included in his saving love. This one God is present in our human 


world with his all-pervading presence without which our life would 
be empty. 


However, God remains elusive; his mystery can never be measured 
by human concepts or fully articulated in human language. Therefore 
each religion has its own concepts and language for God. Can we 
still possibly speak together about him? True, we are one human family, 
and no matter how different our worldviews may be, we are faced 
with the same basic human problems. Yet the question remains. With 
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the author we must admit that Saivism — and any fully developed 
religion — is "an entire, self-functioning, meaningful whole, a world 
of its own” which demands that it "must be explored on its own right, 
within its world." How, then, can we dialogue with each other? 


The author believes that a Christian can enter into the religious 
world of a Saivite without questioning his own faith; that he can do 
this precisely as a Christian. He calls his approach "incarnational”, 
self-emptying. In exploring another religion he obviously cannot use 
the tools with which he is familiar in his own religious household. 
He must renounce — become empty of — first the conceptual system 
in which he has organized his own religious world; he has further to 
bracket orthodoxy of defined doctrine; he has to free himself even 
of his own religious identity which he finds in the language of the 
Bible. "Renouncing", however, does not mean questioning or deny- 
ing. It means laying it aside as a tool with which he would grasp the 
position of the other religion. His own "human-religious-spiritual ex- 

, perience regarding sin and salvation” is the only equipment which 

\\enables him to incarnate himself "with an act of love and genuine 

- concern into the world of Siddhantam to explore it from within.” The 
venture could be compared with the effort of an actor who has to 
portray Hamlet, for example (the author indicates such analogies to 
illustrate the involvement in other religions): he must avoid projec- 
ting into this character anything of his own philosophy of life, and 
attempt to identify himself fully with the personality of the drama. 
He will be helped in this task by his own experiences and the pro- 
blems he has to face. He does not cease to be himself; yet he relives 
as genuinely as possible the struggles and agonies of Hamlet. The 
role he plays is much more than skillful mimicry of another person's 
behaviour; it implies the assimilation of a different world with its 
richness and challenges without the actor's ceasing to be himself. The 
author comes to the conclusion that "a person may enter into the 
spiritual depth of the other religion only if he possesses a similar depth 
of experience in his own religion. 


The bulk of the book consists of the actual study of the two 
religious worlds. It is a laborious task; it would be an illusion to be 
satisfied with summaries. Each of the two religious worlds must be 
unfolded in its elements and structures because the spirit of the religion 
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is contained and expressed in them, in the complexity of symbols and 
doctrines. Thus the authur gives elaborate expositions both of Sid- 
dhantam and Paul's theology, independently of each other. For the 
Pauline theology the author does not claim originality, but he presents 
it in a reliable, systematic manner with a detailed analysis of the rele- 
vant texts. He gives first a comprehensive view of Paul's religious world 
and then turns to the precise meaning of charzs in the epistles. The 
real concern of the author, however, is not to analyse texts but "to 
descend below the system, the words and expressions, the concepts 
and thought-patterns to the human experience that they enshrine, 
express or evoke, be they secular, religious, spiritual or mystical. This 
implies the work of decoding the experiences which have been en- 
coded in the chosen literatures.” In reading these long pages one 
becomes conscious of the complexity of our own religious world, com- 
ing from the ancient stories of the Old Testament, leading up to the 
Christ-event, his kenosis and glory, the salvation through him, the 
communication of his Spirit. The heart of this vast world is God's 
saving care, his grace, eternal life. It is familiar to us, transparent 
to God's love. It is like a vast mansion with many corridors and rooms, 
with stairs and countless corners; we have been living in it from 
childhood, we are no longer aware of its bewildering complexity; every 
nook and corner is familiar, it has become our home. But for an out- 
sider it demands colossal effort to find his way, and it will take him 
a long time before he feels at home in our Christian world. Similar 
efforts are needed for a Christian to enter into the complexity of Sid- 
dhantam. The author is a reliable guide. 


And where does the search lead? True, Siddhantam and Chris- 
tianity constitute two independent religious worlds, each coherent and 
consistent in itself. Yet there is an amazing "non-defined common 
ground”: Both “profess faith in one personal, absolute God” and speak 
of the "gracious revelation of God... mediated through scriptures and 
graced men.” Both know of the "universal, constitutive bondage of 
man”, the "deep-seated alienation” that "prevents him from know- 
ing the hidden wisdom of God.” For both, the material world is “the 
venue of his continued bondage and alienation and of the futility 
of his ego-propelled striving for salvation.” Both describe "God's 
pedagogy to bring man to the decisive moment of grace.” They are 


aware of God's grace at work "from the earliest stages of bondage” 
up to the "decisive encounter... with God himself but as in a percep- 
tible guise (God in Christ and Siva as Guru).” For both the grace- 
state is "a sort of divinisation involving a mystic presence and opera- 
tion of God.” A new life begins with "God above all else in life.” Thus 
man possesses already "in an inchoative form what would be his at 
his final beautitude” which consists in "a plenitude of their 
divinisation.” The parallels extend to many more details. 


The great dissimilarities between the two religious worlds, 
however, remain and lead to the unavoidable question: What is the 
source of both, the similarities and the dissimilarities? The author 
only indicates the tentative answer to this question: The similarities 
"pertain to the human, religious and spiritual dimension of man's 
religious experiences while the dissimilarities are to be traced, radically, 
to the God-man-world view which governs the interpretative dimen- 
sion of the respective religious patterns.” 


This would mean, first, that the basic spiritual experiences in 
both religious worlds are indentical. They constitute every genuine 
encounter with the divine mystery. It would seem that such a view 
can be substantiated by the fact of the one divine economy of salva- 
tion which comprises all people: There is only one saving love of God 
at work in all from the beginning of history, of which Jesus Christ 
is the historical tangible manifestation. Grace is God's self- 
communication, to which we open ourselves and are liberated from 
bondage. 


It means, secondly, that in the interpretation of this encounter 
we may go different ways. Mystical theology tells us that we must pay 
careful attention to the crucial difference between the mystical ex- 
perience itself, which is ineffable, and its subsequent interpretation 
by means of our human thought patterns and languages. The original 
spiritual experience must necessarily be projected into the concep- 
tual framework within which our mind is used to move, dependent 
on exterior, historical, cultural conditions. In the interpretation of 
grace, therefore, one might expect differences to arise where they are 
expressed in the framework of a systematized view of God-man-world, 
because the thought patterns of the corresponding cultures will come 
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into play. Still, each "theology of grace” would express the same ul- 
timate reality from a different angle; they would be complementary. 
Would not God speak to each one in his own peculiar language? He 
would reveal the same liberating love to all but would allow each one 
to articulate it within his cultural framework. Thus the Siddhantin 
in his Indian tradition experiences the bondage as the darkness that 
envelops all beings and chains their desires to goals of lust and power. 
God's grace comes to him as an awakening to truth and real love, 
inviting him to a final union beyond all limitations. This encounter 
with God comes to him through the Gury; it is evoked by holy writings. 


But God can speak another language: Israel's spiritual history 
begins with the experience of God's liberating power when he leads 
the people from slavery into a new land. On Sinai he makes a cove- 
nant with his people. The encounter with God in their history re- 
mains the pattern of their spiritual experience with the emphasis on 
God's personal call and their response. It has its climax in the com- 
ing of Jesus Christ. Through the Holy Spirit God leads us into in- 
timate union with himself. 


Both approaches express the same basic experience. The thought 
patterns in which they are expressed are different and have their one- 
sidedness. The Indian approach starting from the presence of God 
in the human heart, in all beings, in the richness of world and nature, 
tends to underplay personalism. The historical personal revelation, 
on the other hand, necessarily expresses itself in anthropomorphic 
language which is hardly ever fully eliminated. The very concept of 
the person in our human experience implies limitations. 


It would seem, therefore, that the differences in the God-man- 
world conception of the systems should not be presented simply as 
contrasts but as complementary polarities. Take the example of the 
ultimate fulfilment of grace in the union with God. Siddhantam 
perceives it as "non-dual union and communion with Siva where there 
will be no more I-Thou consciousness with God.” This, however, does 
not mean that the limited human consciousness is wiped out, but 
man's "own little consciousness will find its highest realization in its 
total engagement, in total love's self-abandon and self-oblivion, with 
the flooding Tidal Selfshining Consciousness of the Lord.” The ceas- 
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ing of I-Thou relationship is not meant as de-personalization but as 
ultimate transcendence of human limitations. A Christian would 
recognize in such descriptions the beatific vision. 


Even in the central mystery of the Incarnation the two approaches 
can be seen as complementary. We are used to describing the incar- 
nation as the assumption of a human nature by the divine person 
of the Son. But theology becomes keenly aware that in trinitarian 
language "person” cannot be understood as an independent agent 
of decision or action. The incarnation is not an action of the Son, 
but is God's own self-communication to us so as to be with us in and 
through Jesus Christ. In his person and life we encounter the God 
of love, in him also we find the meaning of human existence. The 
Holy Spirit is God indwelling in us to renew our life and to lead it 
to fulfilment. It would seem that such language would be more easi- 
ly understandable to the Siddhanta. 


Such reflection could be extended to all spheres of anthropology, 
cosmology and theology. The author leads up to the examination of 
such problems but does not enter into them. They lie beyond the limits 
of his thesis. Their serious study would involve many more reflections 
and would fill another volume. But we are grateful that he opens these 
vast areas of theological reflection which are vital for an inculturated 
theology and catechesis. True Indian theology will not minimize dif- 
ferences between religious systems but positively develop the existen- 
tial depth of the underlying experiences both of Hinduism and of 
our Christian faith. We often lose sight of this existential depth when 
we remain within the framework of a religious system. 


Navujyoti Niketan 
Sadaquat Ashram 
Patna 
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Transliteration and Diacritical Marks 


1, TRANSLITERATION 


The purpose of this scheme of transliteration and diacritical marks is to give 
those familiar with the English language an easy key (yet one guaranteeing a close 
fidelity to the characteristic sounds of the language) to reading Tamil texts with 
their original intonation.* Understandably, there are differences in the pronuncia- 
tion of certain letters and words depending on the districts where they are spoken; 
however, that is not as serious as to create a problem for us here. 


There are four types of letters in Tamil. They are: 


1. Uyirelutthu (2 w@gepszgy, lit. life-letters), Vowels 
2. Meyyelutthu (@wii@uepsgy, lit. body-letters), Consonants 
3. Uyirmeyyelutthu (2. uit QwisiQwepsgy, lit. life-body letters), Animated 
Consonants 
4, Aydha elutthu (a3 srepsgy) Mid-letter 
a. Uyirelutthu 


The vowels are twelve in number, five of them short (@mev, kufil) and seven 
long (Opip.00, nedil). The short vowels are voiced one unit-duration (worggionr, 
Matthirai), and the long two-units duration. They are as follows: 


Uyir Transliteration Pronunciation Duration 
Sal a fun short 
B a father long 
2 i fill short 
* i feel long 
a u full short 
oe u fool long 
= S fed short 
id é fade long 
bi ai aisle long 

0 folklore short 
ks 6 foal long 
au fowl long 
* The new system of translitera 


tion was evolved since the one followed by the Madras University 


was not helpful for Proper pronunciation 
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NOTE: (i) Since we are writing for English-readership, we have chosen illustration from English 
words though English enjoys a scarcity of pure, open vowel sounds, They are at best 
approximations. 


(ii) When the short vowel sound ‘a’ and ‘u’ occur at the end of words, they are voiced 
half their sounds, as in .e, @ga) and aJ@, (vidu.) This shortening, however, is not 
pointed out with any diacritical mark, since such shortening is quite natural in a way, 


b. Meyyelutthu and Uyirmeyyelutthu 


Eighteen are the consonants in Tamil. They are, in their non-animated form, 
not fullblown sounds (like a body without life), and they are written with a dot 
above them, decoting their closed sound (E.g., &. We may pronounce it with a 
slight sharp ‘i’ sound before it, as ‘ik'). It may be remembered that ‘consonant’ 
actually signifies ‘sounding with’. These 18 Meyyelutthu fusing with the 12 Uyirelut- 
thu form 216 Uyirmeyyelutthu or Animated Consonants. Thus, for instance, 
&+ 9=6 (ik+a=ka). 


Based on their vocalisation-dynamics the 18 consonants are grouped into three 
types, with six in each. We give them below, for convenience’s sake, in their first 
fusion-forms (namely with ‘a’): 


(i) VALLINAM (euevaSeors): THE STRONG TYPE 


Mey Transliteration Pronunciation 
& ka, ga Kangaroo, garden 
e sa, cha, ja, surf, chuckle, juggle 
L ta, da towel, dart 
5 tha, dha thug, dharma 
u pa, ba pun, bun 
13) fa as in German ‘Herr’. When doubled 


(p), and when preceded by '‘eir’ (cir) 
this ‘r’ is voiced with a soft ‘t’ before 
it, as in entrance. 


(ii) MELLINAM (QiedeSartd): THE SOFT TYPE 


Mey Transliteration Pronunciation 
iB na sing 
@ fia angel 
oor na yearn 
5 na anthem 
iT) ma mother 
oor na winter 
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(iii) IDAIYINAM (Q)eo_wlentd): THE MIDDLE TYPE 


x 
gee2ee2esFse 


NOTE: 


Transliteration Pronunciation 
ya yarn 

ra rather 

la lather 

va vacate, water 
la (warm) 

la furl 


(i) The doubling of cha, tha, dha (strong type) will be transliterated as ccha, ttha, ddha 
respectively, and as c-cha etc. in the case of separation. E.g., Thirucchadhakam, 
O@4e551b; thokkatthogai, 5715550) 575. 

(ii) wm (strong), esr,er (soft), yp,er (middle) never occur as the first letter of a word. 

(iii) yp does not have its exact equivalent in English, for it has a sound more definite and 
more formed than the liquid ‘r’ in ‘warm’. By drawing the tongue-tip up against the 
hind-palate and pronouncing ‘ra’ you get jp. 


c. Aydha elutthu 


This is an infrequent single letter «2, pronounced more or less like the Ger- 
man 'ch’ in ' Woche’. It is called Aydham, Mid-letter, for it is an aspirated sound 
between a consonant and a vowel. Its transliteration will be 'h’. E.g., 102@prrent_ 


(Pahfodai). 


2. DIACRITICAL MARKS 


Diacritical marks always make the reading, as well as the writing (the typing 
and composing too), difficult and slow. Hence we have reduced them to a minimum. 
The diacritical marks we have employed are: 


— on vowels to denote ‘nedil’, a lengthened voicing to two units- 
duration 


“ on two fricative consonants: 5 (1) and » () 


below two consonants to denote a pressed position of the tongue 
against the mid-palate: ér (1) and ew (n) 
over ‘n’ for a (n) 

~ over 'n’ for @ (fi) 


above 'h’ for mid-letter (h); and over consonants, similar to the 
Tamil usage over meyyelutthu, to denote their closed sound, especially 
at the end of words and at sandhi. E.g., seem: (thanay); 
ueesztijesitégnd (Palaraip punarndhum). 


For transcribing Greek, Sanskrit, and Hebrew words and 
phrases the commonly accepted transliteration schemes 
have been followed. 


Tables, Charts and Plates 


The Panniru Thirumufat ... 0.0.0.0 cece ees 34 
The Mejkanda Satthiram ........ 00sec ence rene ees 36 
Thiruvaindhelutthu or The Sacred-Five-Letters ....... 158 
The Five Basic Elements of Nature ................. 617 
Thatthuvam: The Mayaz-Evolutes .................:- 619 


Nataraja or The King of the Dance (Plate) 
(Govt. Museum, Egmore, Madras) 
Icon of Christ (Plate) 
(NBCLC, Bangalore, India) 
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List of Abbreviations 


Ar Aramaic _ 

BhG Bhagavadgita 

Comm Commentary 

Hb Hebrew 

IDB The Interpreter 's Dictionary of the Bible 

Il Trupavirubadhu 

jB Jerusalem Bible (version of translation) 

JBC Jerome Biblical Commentary 

KK Kodtkkaut 

MSP Meykanda Satthiram Padhinangu 

NEB The New English Bible (version of translation) 
NVTh Neftjuviduthidhu 

PP Pé?tip pahtodai 

RSV Revised Standard Version (version of translation) 
Skt Sanskrit 

SN Sangarpa Niragaranam 

SNB Siva Nana Bodham 

SNB I he , Sittra I 

SNB 11 Rae sath , Adhikaranam 1 

SNB 1.1.1 Lowtees le a , Venda 1 

SNS Siva Nana Siddhiyar (usually Supakkam) 

SNS (Pp) aoe , Parapakkam 

SNS (Sp) arate , Supakkam 

SP Stvaprakasam 

T Tamil 

ThaAP Thtruvarutpayan 

ThDNT The Theological Dictionary of the New Testament 
ThK Thirukkufal 

ThKP Thirukkaliffuppadiyar 

ThM Thirumandhiram 

Thu Thiruvundhiyar 

ThVm Thiruvisagam 

ThVm (1) 

"Swapurinam" Thiruuisagam, Psalm 1 which is called "Stvapuranam". 
Thol Tholkappiyam : 
Thol. Eluuu... , Elutthadhikaram 


Thol. Sol Je . Solladhtkaram 
Thol. Porul.. , Poruladhtkaram 
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Tr. 


Trans. 


UNV 
UV 
VV 


Translated 
Translation 

Unmai Ne#t Vilakkam 
Unmai Vilakkam 
Vina Vanba 


Church Documents Cited 


(Ad Gentes) Decree on the Church's Missionary Activity 
(Catechesi Tradendae) Catechesis in Our Time 

(Dignitatis Humanae) Declaration on Religious Liberty 

(Dei Verbum) Dogmatic Constitution on Divine Revelation 
(Evangelii Nuntiand?) Evangelization in the Modern World 
(Ecclesiam Suam) The Church in the Modern World 
(Gaudium et Spes) Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the 
Modern World 

(Lumen Gentium) Dogmatic Constitution on the Church 
(Nostra Aetate) Declaration on the Relation of the Church to 
Non-Christian Religions 


(1) The above abbreviations serve for the two Volumes. 
(2) ’Tr.' after the text cited, unless specified otherwise, means it is ‘own translation’, 


Translations of Tamil texts, unless specified otherwise, are ‘own translations’: 
If placed between inverted commas, they are meant as transiations. If not, they 
are meant only to convey the sense of the text. 
For NT texts, unless otherwise specified, the translation is from the RSV. 
(3) ‘See’ is for reference to matter in the two Volumes. 
'Cf.' is for other references 
(4) ‘n.’ (nn for plural) is reference to the notes in Volume Two 
n. 21(Int) means ‘note 21 of Introduction’ 
n. 56 (I) means ‘note 56 of Chapter I’. 
‘fn! is reference to the footnote of the work cited. 
(5) The works enlisted under ‘Abbreviations’ are not put in italics when referred 
to in their abbreviated form. 
(6) The numbers after the Sastra-works refer to the stanza (e.g. SNS 245 means 
'Stva Nana Siddhiyar, Supakkam, stanza 245’). 
(7) Tamil names found within inverted commas may refer either to the name of the 
psalm or poem (e.g. “Udafpoyyufavu” of Thayumanavar), or to one of the ten 
chapters of ThAP (e.g. “Pathimudhunilat”). 
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VOLUME ONE 


- 


=a 
oe 


Introduction 


‘1. A CONTEXTUAL OVERVIEW 


In an ever shrinking world, where peoples of various religions, 
and of various cultures permeated by them, are being brought together 
willynilly by many events and circumstances, and by various means 
of transport and communications, the study of the world-religions 
is gathering greater momentum and greater significance. We may even 

‘add that it is being more sharply focussed against the added 
background of growing materialism, consumerism, atheism and 
secularism on the one hand, and, on the other, the rise of various 
forms of religious fundamentalism surging up in many parts of the 
world today. In the wake of these and other developments many new 
disciplines have branched out in recent times with religion as the focal 
area of study and research. To mention the more important among 
them, we have the History of Religions, the Phenomenology of 
Religion, the Psychology of Religion, the Sociology of Religion, 
Religious Anthropology, the Comparative Study of Religions, the 
Philosophy of Religion, the Theology of Religion, and the Study of 
Mysticism. This phenomenon itself goes to show that the world of 
religion is complex, that the different disciplines connected with it 
are mutually dependent, and that therefore they can, and must, 
mutually contribute to one another. 


In this vast panorama of sciences on religion, the study here 
presented comes as a response to a particular need within a Chris- 
tian ecclesial sztuation. The ‘situation’ is that the Church in India 
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lives in the midst of a culture and of a people, the majority of whom 
are of a Hindu religious and social tradition existing over milleniums, 
forming a part of them and a minority. In such a context, the study 
contained here is intended, first of all, to create an awareness, pre- 
sent mostly only in a general and confused way, that, in matters of 
religion with which people tend to identify themselves deeply, par- 
ticularly in India, there is often a wide gap in the idioms and in the 
expressions between the Christian community and the people among 
whom we live, forming, with them, a single cultural, linguistic, ethnic, 
social group; that this gap is due not only to differences in religious 
beliefs, but also to the cultural texture to which they are wedded and 
with which they have been transmitted over generations and over cen- 
turies; and that this cultural gap often jars and mars what could be 
an excellent opportunity for mutual enrichment and growth on the 
many strands that compose group-life and social-life, and, for the 
Christian, the opportunity for an evangelical witness. This gap, 
moreover, may unwittingly lead to needless frictions, flares, 
estrangements, suspicions, guardedness, and at times even open 
hostilities. And when a give-and-take does occur, it may only be on 
marginal and superficia! lines, or it may even prove to be uncritical 
and unenlightened. In such a situation, the ‘need’ felt by the local 
church is to discover her ewn cultural religious soul, in order to flower 
in her Christian faith in her own cultural identity, and thus to con- 
tribute to her people, without remaining a ghetto-group among them. 
The Christians living in such a context ought to be properly inform- 
ed, in an enlightened way, of the true religious values of the culture 
and the people of whom they form an integral part. This becomes 
all the more urgent since they are constantly brought together in the 
various walks of life and in the many neighbourly contacts they cherish, 
where inevitably questions of religion and religious tenets and prac- 
tices are touched upon and discussed. In such circumstances, true 
human propriety requires knowledgeableness and neighbourliness, 
and the Christian faith requires discernment and noble witness. If 
therefore an interreligious study is spilt aes for mankind at large, 
it becomes all the more pressing in a ‘situation’ such as the above, 
with an existential ‘need’ there envisaged. Such being the case, the 
present work cannot but be a frontier-study and a pathfinding ven- 
ture, in the context of the studies on world-religions. 
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My own awakening to the above need dates back to two signifi- 
cant events, (significant for mel). In 1962, when yet a young cleric 
studying philosophy, I happened to show a Hindu Tamil pundit around 
our institution; he had come with a group of his sightseeing friends. 
He expressed immense appreciation for the good, however small, that 
we were doing to the poor boys on our Sunday afternoons. He said 
he eagerly read the leaflets we had printed and distributed, but ex- 
pressed his disappointment at often not being able to understand the 
moral exhortations there: "The words are in Tamil", he said, "but 
I don't understand what you mean to say". The other event was after 
a few years of my ordination. The headmaster of a high school, a 
Hindu of very dignified manners, one day went out of his way to 
express a certain frustration he had. He was eager to read the New 
Testament in Tamil given to him by a Protestant friend. He had made 
several earnest attempts. He had to abandon them because he just 
could not make headway. "Perhaps it is too filled with Latin and Greek 
idioms”, he said. "That's why I'm not able to understand it”. It was 
dawning on me that we were perhaps in two different 'worlds'! The 
question that has been coming to my mind repeatedly was: Can we 
not talk about Christian truths and Christian ethic in a way attuned 
to the tdiom of our people..? 


When one sets out to explore the possibilities of the interreligious 
and interfaith communication involved in the above quest, there 
immediately surfaces the dilemma: “How does one proceed to do that? 
Where does one begin?” This research addresses itself to this dilemma. 


A first requirement, it seems to me, is to get to know, in depth, 
the religion and the religious culture of the people of whom one forms 
a part, and become aware, as best one can, regarding its similarities 
and dissimilarities with the Christian patterns and values. Now, coming 
to the ecclesial situation mentioned earlier, the religion I undertake 
to study vis-a-vis Christianity, as relevant to my context, is a form of 
Hindu Theism called Saivism, and more particularly a significant, 
autochthonous expression of it, namely the Saiva Siddhantham. True, 
the Tamil Siddhantham has flourished in the Tamil-speaking regions 
only*. However, being the Védanta-Siddhantham, it is rooted in 
the Agamas and the Vedas, and has many elements in common with 


* particularly in South India and North Sri Lanka. 
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the other religious trends and philosophies within the bosom of Hin- 
duism; and hence it can be taken as a good representative of Hindu 
religious tradition'. The Siddhantham itself manifests the Hindu 
catholicity of outlook well pictured in the words of the sage 
Thirumular, "Onfékulam oruvané dhévan (One isthe human race, 
and one is its Lord") (ThM 2066). 


2. THE THEME CIRCUMSCRIBED 


Though an interreligious study aims at a mutual knowledge of 
the dominant religious experiences of the different religions and the 
patterns in which they are set, it cannot begin that way. Towards a 
more homogeneous exploration of the religions concerned, the begin- 
ning has to be on a much restricted scale. One will have to begin by 
drawing a circle around corresponding significant areas of the two 
religions, to be separately studied, in depth, before bringing them 
together. But these areas should, to a considerable extent, lend 
themselves to a mutual enlightenment regarding them, and serve 
besides as the prisms through which the spectrum of the respective 
. Teligion can be viewed. In short, the themes chosen for study should 
be ‘central’ to their religion. This does not mean, however, that they 
be the centre of the religion concerned, nor need they be central in 
the same proportion. This central area so drawn can be a theme, or 
a certain type of literature, or the like. All this of course presupposes 


at least a certain degree of familiarity basic to research with each of 
the religious traditions concerned. 


There is a certain history to the theme I have chosen. Arul (Grace) 
in the Siddhantham has often attracted the attention of the Chris- 
tians that studied it, as bearing a resemblance to Christian "grace"?, 
The first one to have expressed an opinion on them, probably, is G.U. 
Pope. Says he: 

"The prominence given in the Gaiva Siddhanta to the operation 
of Divine Grace is remarkable. The Tamil word ( -9@<ir ) Arul is used 
in every sense given to the yapi¢_ in the New Testament, and to 7. in 
the Hebrew”®. 

Others who have shown interest in this subject are T. Isaac 
Tambyah*, A.P. Arokiaswamy*, Sabapathy Kulandran‘, and Ignatius 
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Hirudayam’, I was thus led to take ‘grace’ as the ‘central’ theme 
of my study, with the intention also of examining the question more 
deeply, whether the Siddhantham's Aru] is used in every sense given 
to charts in the New Testament. 


The theme being still too extensive for study, I narrowed it fur- 
ther to Thiruvarul (Divine Grace) in the Thiruvarutpayan (The Gain 
of Divine Grace) and charis (grace) in the Letters of St. Paul. The 
reasons are obvious. Among the fourteen Siddhanta Sastras (systematic 
works) the Thiruvarutpayan speaks professedly about the Divine 
Grace; and among the New Testament writings, the Letters of St. Paul, 
taken together, have the most copious mention of charzs, and have 

. given it a fully evolved significance which the Christian tradition has 
ever retained in its essentials. The choice of the two literatures have 
other happy blends as well for our present study. Both are canonical 
books of the respective religious traditions. Moreover, it can be safely 
held that much of the content of Paul's Letters, to the Churches he 
evangelized, is for deepening the faith of the Christians. The 
Thiruvarutpayan, in the Siddhantham’s tradition, is the first book 
that the Guru uses to impart Nanam (Wisdom), the enlightened way 
of living Saivism which is the Siddhantham®. Therefore, if we may 
say so, the two literatures chosen are of a ‘catechetical’ nature to 
the respective religious tradition. By the above I do not mean to say 
that the Thiruvarutpayan is held in as high a reverence as the Let- 
ters of St. Paul, nor do I intend that charés is central in the Letters 
of St. Paul to the same extent Thiruvarul is in the Thiru- 
varutpayan®. The theme and the literatures have been chosen in 
view of their function for the motives for which the study is under- 
taken, and not for a perfect balancing of the one with the other. 


For studying the Thiruvarutpayan, 1 have followed the version 
and the teaching imparted to me by my Siddhanta Guru, His 
Reverence Nanaprakasa Dhésiga Paramachariya Svamigal"®. For the 
other Astra texts, I have used chiefly the Kalagam’s edition Meykanda 
Satthiram Padhinangu (2 vol) with the revered commentaries found 
therein". One often finds that the writings in English on the 
Siddhantham are more philosophical (which is not the main thrust 
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of the Siddhantham), or betray a rather extrinsic understanding of 
it, The Tamil works often lack a certain scientific rigour common 
in the West, making especially references difficult, since they take 
for granted many things, including — that texts are known by memory. 
I have therefore relied mostly on the original texts and their com- 
mentaries, I have exposed the Thiruvarutpayan for its own concerns 

namely to initiate the seeker gradually to a knowledgeful pursuit 
of Nanam, and not to enter into philosophical discussions so as to 
clarify its tenets vis-a-vis other schools and philosophies of Hindussm. 
It is my impression that, in the past, the Thzruvarutpayan has not 
been given the importance it truly deserves. 


Keeping to a similar approach and depth of study in searching 
the Pauline Letters, I have given the due attention to the original texts 
in Greek, studied them with the excellent tools available to facilitate 
such a venture, and read some select, representative studies of recent 
years as would enlighten me to grasp better the implications in mean- 
ings of the texts and sub-themes concerned. J have not entered into 
a dialogue with the ocean of Pauline studies, as I do not intend to 
say the last word on the Pauline chars. I have not presented the theme 
as an exegete, entering into all the technicalities of exegesis; nor as 
a theologian seeking.to put the doctrine into systems of theological 
thought and institute a reflection on them. I have been, instead, 
diligently in search of the religious experiences there enshrined, for 
the same motivation that moved Paul to write — viz., to obtain a 
deeper experiential ingress into the Christ-knowledge they contain; 
and I have sought to expose them in these pages in order also that 
the similarities and dissimilarities between the two religions may 
emerge more clearly. 


By narrowing down the study of ‘grace’ to the two literatures, 
of the type mentioned above and in the manner there indicated, I 
believe a greater homogeneity has been arrived at as the pad from 
which to launch our interreligious study and discourse. In the exposi- 
tion of the study, I have opted to keep to a homogeneous descriptive 
style of writing, seeking to reach below words and expressions to the 
experiences and the contexts implied. This option is intentional, as 
will become clear as we proceed to consider the method involved!” 
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3. METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Over the last hundred and fifty years, the study of the world- 
religions in the West has traversed many trends. Missionaries, an- 
thropologists, sociologists, psychologists, historians, philosophers etc. 
have approached it in different ways. In the recent years theology too 
has come to grapple with it zm a new spirit. Against such a varied 
scene, there surfaces the need of a proper method, and the urgency 
that it be adequate for the purpose we have on hand in instituting 
this interreligious study. I have followed a method of research, rather 
by intuition than by training, which I will seek to spell out here as 
I proceed to introduce the study I here present, and I will show how 
the study is ‘positioned ‘ on the method adopted”. 


Broadly speaking, there are two ways in which a Christian may 
undertake to study other religions. One is, what I may loosely classify 
as, ‘phenomenological’, and the other ‘confessional’. I would see the 
second as belonging to the area of theology, where one takes serious- 
ly into consideration the faith-claim of his Church-tradition, and seeks 
to contemplate and to understand what the other religion, on a similar 
wave-length, is saying and claiming to be. From the point of view 
of the purpose I have in mind, I would figure the study here entered 
upon to be under the second category. I would therefore describe this 
study as ‘faith meeting faith’, towards a closer mutual acquain- 
tance and understanding. 


As compared to the past, there has now dawned a new climate 
in which faith can meet faith. 


The faith of a Christian community forming a Church is not 
a static one; it is dynamic. It is rooted in her scriptures and her tradi- 
tion; it puts forth foliage, flowers, and bears fruit as it expresses itself 
in dialogue with the contemporary world over the centuries and in 
the various lands where it has taken root. In this dynamic sense, I 
would see the Second Vatican Ecumenical Council as a general 
spokesman for the Catholic Church regarding her experience of faith 
as understood and lived today, and as her expression of it in dialogue 
with the modern world. In the context of other religions, her fun- 
damental faith-claim is that God, in His goodness, has made known 
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His definitive revelation and His promised salvation in and through 
Jesus Christ, and that this Christ remains the only mediator of salva- 
tion. She sees this salvation now reached out to all men in and through 
the Church (herself) which is the Body of Christ'®. 


In regard to other religions, the Christian scriptures speak of 
God's will for the salvation of all men, very explicitly expressed by 
Paul when he says that God "desires all men to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of truth" (I Tim 2/4). At the same time, in the con- 
text of those days and situations, the Old Testament has strong stric- 
tures uttered against other religions, which are in some instances 
repeated in the New Testament (cf. Rom 1/19-32). The Catholic 
Church no more identifies herself anachronistically to such strictures 
against other religions... (considering them as idolatry and as man- 
made religions, leading to wickedness, immorality of various kinds 
etc), which have often been one-sidedly voiced, particularly in the 
mission territories, by well-meaning missionaries in their evangeliza- 
tion and catechesis. Instead, quite conscious of her universal mission 
of salvation, while disavowing deformities and deviations in religion, 
and affirming the definitiveness of God's revelation in Christ, she 
has begun to acknowledge that the other religions, and the people 
belonging to them, possess "much goodness and truth” (OT 16), and 
"tradition of asceticism and contemplation” (AG 18); that they have 
"elements of truth and grace".(AG 9), and "seeds of the Word” (AG 
ll, 15); that they “acknowledge God and preserve precious religious 
and human elements in their traditions" (GS 92); and that they "reflect 
a ray of that truth which enlightens all men” (NA 2)'*, Coming in 


this spirit, the document of June 1984 from the Secretariate for Non- 
Christian Religions says: 


"They (the Non-Christian religions) therefore merit the attention 
and the esteem of Christians, and their spiritual patrimony is an ef- 
ficacious invitation to dialogue (cf. NA 2, 3; AG 11), not only on 
elements that converge, but also on those that are divergent"!”, 


In this way, we may say, the Post-Vatican Church, conscious of 
her mission for the salvation of all men, and in true expression of 
her catholicity, has begun sincerely to contemplate, in an open spirit 
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of dialogue, regarding what could be the design of God for salvation 
unfolded in the other religions, and to understand better what is her 
role towards them in the fulfilment of her own mission. It is in this 
happy atmosphere of dialogue that this study takes its shape. 


Returning to the method, the presupposition in the methodology 
I adopt is that each great religion ts an entire, self-functioning 
meaningful-whole, a world of its own. This supposition rests on the 
fact that the great religions have given to the many millions of their 
adherents, over centuries and milleniums, a sufficiently coherent and 
cohesive vision to live their lives meaningfully by, as individuals and 
as society, notwithstanding the inherent human tendencies to evil, 
and despite the great upheavals in history. This presupposition 
augments, rather than diminishes, the methodological problems; for, 
it implies that each religion must be explored on its own right, within 
its own world, and that, presumably, it has its own world-view (Weltan- 
schauung), its own core God-experience constitutive of it, its own way 
of knitting its spiritual experiences and mystic intuitions into mean- 
ingful religious patterns, and its own methods of communicating and 
transmitting them. 


There then arises the question: Is it possible for a man, remain- 
ing moored on to his religion, truly to enter and explore, unbiased,’ 
the world of another religion meaningfully? Paradoxical as it may 
seem, that is the only true meaningful way, it seems to me, for anyone 
who wishes to enter into the knowledge of another religion not his/her 
own, similar to how, inserting ourselves into our own knowledge- 
apparatus and knowledge-fund is the only way to reach out to the 
knowledge of the world around us, and the knowledge that others 
hold out to us!8. We will take up this matter below, under ‘An In- 
carnational Approach’. 


4, AN INCARNATIONAL APPROACH 


Method involves also attztudinal back-up, which in turn inspires 
the approach that one adopts in an interfaith research. There then 
comes up the question: What method of approach to assume when 
entering upon a study of this nature? 
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Broadly speaking, there are three approaches that a Christian 
may adopt in studying the Siddhantham and its experience of ‘grace’ 
They depend on what identity-moorings he feels committed to 
preserve, or feels safe to maintain, or is interested in fostering, while 
delving into the deep-waters of the other religion. They are: (1) Re- 
maining in a certain school of thought, philosophical or theological 
or otherwise, he explores the other religion. His criteria of study are 
those of the respective discipline, and his interests are mainly to 
preserve and foster his scientific identity, other identities not 
denied"; (2) Remaining identified with a particular dogmatic, doc- 
trinal setup, and with that as criterion, he explores and interprets, 
and takes a position in regard to the other religion. The security of 
identity here sought is orthodoxy”’; (3) Remaining identified with 
the world view of his Scriptures, with the tradition and the praxis, 
and with them as criteria, he reads the similarities and dissimilarities 
in the other religion in terms of his religion. The security sought here 
is religious identity”'. All these three are valid approaches, implying, 
however, a growing "self-emptying” in the type of security of identity 
sought in the method and in the process of interfaith studies. This 
"self-emptying” (kenosis) becomes possible for him, not because the 
committed Christian does not possess the identity in question, but 
because he feels innerly secure of not losing it. To the extent of his 
"self-emptying”, he becomes truly open to the deeper religious beauties 
enshrined in the expressions of the other religion. 


Given the presupposition that the two religions are two entire 
self-functioning, self-revolving worlds, the above three approaches fall 
short, it seems to me, of being sufficiently sophisticated and adequate. 
I have followed, intuitively, as I said, another approach, which I would 
call ‘an incarnational approach’. I must confess that this approach, 
which I have adopted throughout the study and exposition here con- 
tained, eludes my ability to define it. However, for the benefit of the 
reader, I shall seek to describe it to the extent possible. 


In order to explore the various elements of a given religion, and 
reach down to the religious experiences from where they spring and 


which they enshrine, it is necessary that one approaches them, studies 
them, and understands them in their place and their meaning in the 
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religious pattern concerned. This requires that the man” who does 
sO must, so to say, ‘incarnate’ himself in that religious ‘world’, and 
see it from within it, as how a man within that religious tradition 
would see-it. This implies that, in doing so, the researcher be unen- 
cumbered by the conditionings endemic to his own religious tradi- 
tion. In other words, this would require of him a great degree of "self- 
emptying” (which is an essential part of incarnation) in the process 
of incarnating himself in the given religious ‘world’. This self- 
emptying does not mean that he must enter it with a mind tanquam 
tabula rasa; for, indeed he cannot, nor is he required to do that. 
Neither does this self-emptying mean that the man who so incarnates 
himself should have no 'physiognomy’ of his own. Thus, for explor- 
ing the experience of ‘grace’ in the Saiva Siddhantham, if I enter 
the world of the Siddhantham, it does not mean that I should re- 
nounce my Christian identity and my Christian physiognomy. In fact, 
the greater the sophistication I-possess in my own Christian training 
the better it is for the task on hand! I can have a clear biblical-vision 

my own allegiance to the Christian tradition, to certain philosophical 
and theological positions etc. I do not need to renounce them! In what 
does self-emptying then consist? It consists in not being cumbered 
and conditioned by them to the extent of making them the criterza 
in understanding, identifying, evaluating, and judging the elements 
of the Saiva Siddhantham, but in availing myself of them rather as 
models by which the better to enter the world of the other more skillful- 
ly and with greater sophistication. Thus, in my study of the 
Siddhantham, with my human-religious-spiritual-mystical experiences 
regarding sin and salvation as illumined by my Christian faith and 
my Christ-experience, with Christ within me as God's Wisdom and 
as the Guru guiding me, and with the indwelling Spirit giving me 
the ‘eye’ of discernment, as well as with the entire pattern of my Chris- 
tian religion and tradition as a model against which to understand 
the other religious patterns”, I zncarnate myself (which is an act of 
love and of genuine concern) into the world of the Siddhantham, to 
explore it from within for the human-religious-spiritual-mystical ex- 
periences that its various expressions contain, and to place them in 
the patterns in which they are found set. I do this, not merely to ac- 
quire a cold knowledge of them, but even to get a ‘feel’ for them, 
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and ‘live’ them! Only then will I truly begin to know the world of 
that religion for what it is. 


I would liken this approach, by way of a commonplace analogy, 
to the way in which a person gets the ‘feel’, by a certain identifica- 
tion, for the vicissitudes of the main characters of a novel, or of a 
play, on the basis of his own knowledge-apparatus, human emotions, 
and wealth of experiences. A person may enter into the spiritual depths 
of the other religion only if he possesses a similar depth of experience 
in his own religion! To show this by another similar illustration, an 
elementary school boy or girl cannot really ‘live’ a romance, for 
instance! 


This incarnational approach is the more possible for those who 
possess a sensibility for identification and a capacity for empathy — 
with the language, the literary forms, the idioms, the thought-patterns, 
the methods of interpretation, the cultural forms etc. proper to that 
religion and to its people, and into which their religious expressions 
are woven. This approach is what many people on the territorial con- 
fines of diverse religions have lived and continue to live in different 
measures, in a most natural manner (though perhaps more super- 


ficially and not always consciously), and which I have sought to spell 
out above. 


Evidently, my incarnational approach in the study of the two 
literatures I have opted for will be qualitatively different. When I enter 
the 'world' of the Letters of St. Paul, it will be more a recognizing 
of my own faith-identity and of its sources, and it will be for getting 
a ‘feel’ for St. Paul's own experiences and his concerns. When I enter 
the ‘world’ of the Siddhantham, it will be, in a way, recognizing 
elements of my language and culture with a sensitivity for the religious 
soul of the people who gave it origin, seeing and relishing the lofty 
spiritual and mystical wealth as contained and as set forth in their 
books, so as to become conscious of the similarities and contrasts, both 


regarding cultural and religious matters, with the corresponding Chris- 
tian elements. 
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This incarnational approach is all the more appropriate, it seems 
to me, since it responds also to the particular ecclesial ‘situation’ 
and the ‘need’ cited earlier. For, Christ became incarnate in a peo- 
ple, out of love, not to remain a closed island of divinity by himself, 
but that people "may have life, and have it abundantly” (Jn 10/10). 
Similarly, the local Church, which is the spiritual embodiment of 
Christ, living in a Hindu religious cultural milieu, must take her 
rightful place among her people, incarnate and inculturate herself 
among them meaningfully, share their riches, and contribute to them 
from the treasures born of her own Christian idenity. It will now be 
clearer, on retrospect, what is the spirit that has been implicit in draw- 
ing close to the Siddhantham (a significant religious expression of the 
people) in love, in the choice of ‘grace’ (a godly, experiential reali- 
ty) as the theme, in the specification of the literature (scriptural and 
catechetical in nature), and in the adoption of an incarnational ap- 
proach in instituting the interfaith exploratory research. It is the same 
incarnational spirit that pervades the study here presented”. 


5. THE UNFOLDING OF THE STUDY-PROJECT 


The study unfolds in three parts. Part One and Part Iwo are 
exclusively devoted to exposing "Thzruvarul in the Thiruvarutpayan" 
and "Charis in the Letters of St. Paul" respectively, in order to pro- 
mote an undivided attention on them towards a deeper penetration 
of them from within, and for a better grasp of each religious world 
on its own terms. A careful reader will however notice that there is 
a certain implicit ‘reading’ of one religion in the light of correspon- 
ding ‘models’ of the other (not with the other religion as ‘criterion’). 
Only in Part three the two ‘worlds’ are brought together for a closer 
view and a possible acquaintance. 


Since the assumption is that the two religions are two entire, in- 
dependent systems, before coming to study the theme of ‘grace’ as 
found in them, I have sought to take cognizance of the general religious 
settings and patterns of the respective religions. I would think therefore, 
that, for our study, the chapters on the general doctrinal setting ac- 
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quire a great significance of their own, besides being important as 
necessary background for the chapters on grace. In presenting the 
doctrinal setting of each religion, for the very logic of it, I have sought 
a certain completeness of outline, even if some elements may not have 
a direct bearing on the theme of grace. In keeping with the incarna- 
tional approach assumed, when seeking to unravel the general doc- 
trinal patterns or the experience of grace in the respective religion, 
I have taken care not to impose schemes and preoccupations from 
without, through which to read and interpret, but have sought them 
from within the literatures themselves, and I have interpreted them 
in some way native to the religious tradition itself. This has been made 
the easier since the literatures singled out for study are themselves 
homogeneous (Paul's Letters to a lesser extent). In the case of the 
Saiva Siddhantham, the outline of exposition has already been dex- 
terously worked out by Umapathi in the Thzruvarutpayan. Instead, 
as Paul never intended his letters to be systematic elaborations of the 
Christian experience, I had to evolve an outline of my own, both in 
presenting the doctrinal setting and in tracing Paul's idea of grace. 
It must however be made clear right here that such outlines are not 
from a prior? theological theories about grace, nor are they arbitrarily 
worked out: they are in fact consequent upon an open-minded, prayer- 
ful, and diligent exegetical study of the relevant texts bearing on the 
theme of grace that had preceded the present exposition. Further, 
in accordance with the aims above set, I have not presented here an 
exhaustive study of every verse or text where ‘grace’ occurs, nor have 
1 meandered into the many nuances they there offered. Instead, my 


attention has been pivoted on the more essential ones, in their richness, 
depth, and cohesion. 


In bringing together the two independent studies on grace under 
common headings in Part Three, I have adopted a homologous 
discourse*®, by which I seek, first, to describe the corresponding 
elements as from within, and, similar to how an artist takes a distance 
every now and then from his work for an involved assessment, I take 
a studied distance to point out the similarities and the divergencies 
between the two, respecting the religions as meaningful wholes in 
themselves. In the “General Synthesis and Conclusion” I seek to ver- 
balize what I see to emerge as a result of this ‘religious exploration’. 
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A word must be said at this point about the option for a descrip- 
tive style of exposition. This logically follows upon the understanding 
that the two religious traditions are two independent ‘worlds’, and 
upon the incarnational approach assumed in the method. When, for 
instance, we have two different currencies on hand (say, the English 
pounds and the Italian Lire), and we want to see how they compare 
with each other, without choosing one or the other as criterion, we 
would have to bring them to a common denominator (say, the In- 
dian Rupees) so as to place their respective values. In like manner, 
if we wish to arrive at the knowledge of, and even at the ‘feel’ for, 
the similarities and dissimilarities between the two religious traditions, 
we must bring our exposition of them, at least implicitly, down to 
a common plane of speaking about them. It would not be fair to 
reduce speaking about one in terms of the other. What is that plane 
which would be considered ‘common’ to the two religious traditions 
on hand? Be they Hindus or be they Christians, the people that pro- 
fess the two faiths are basically men and women, who share the same 
human nature. Hence, in this study and research of the two religious 
literatures, I seek to descend below the systems, the words and ex- 
pressions, the concepts and thought-patterns, to the human ex- 
periences that they enshrine, express, or evoke — be they secular, 
religious, spiritual, or mystical. This implies a work of decoding the 
experiences which have been encoded in the chosen literatures and 
in the other allied literatures concerned. In my exposition I seek to 
describe those human experiences, given all my limitations, and in 
the process I seek to place them in the way they are found to be plac- 
ed within their patterns. I am aware that, after decoding to some 
extent the experiences that are enshrined in the sacred texts, when 
we seek to verbalize them, name them, or place them in a pattern 
(in short, describe them), much of the ‘colour’ of the experiences 
is once again lost! It is well to be aware of this factor. The 
Siddhantham seeks to maintain the evocative power for experience 
by apt similes, mostly drawn from nature. I have followed suit in most 
instances. For the Letters, the evocative effort is mainly through in- 
terpretative exegesis. 


The entire study has been laid out in two volumes. Volume One 
contains the preliminary matter, the entire running text, and the 
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acknowledgements, All reference matter has been, for the convenience 
of the reader, carried over to Volume Two. It has five sections: Sec- 
tion I contains the text, the transliteration, the translation, and the 
notes of the Thiruvarutpayan; Section II contains the Notes of the 
research arranged chapterwise; Section III includes a small series of 
appendices; Section IV presents the bibliography; and Section V of- 
fers a limited glossary of the Saiva Siddhantham’s technical terms. 
As a "Detailed Table of Contents” is provided in Volume Two, in this 
edition, no Index of any sort is appended. 


6. THE READERSHIP ADDRESSED 


Though primarily this research was conceived as a response to 
the ‘need’ felt in a particular ecclesial ‘situation’ mentioned under 
"A Contextual Overview", I have been all the while aware that a study 
of this nature will be of interest, and of use, to a much wider circle 
of readership on account of the religions involved, the literatures 
chosen and studied in their original, the method followed, the inter- 
disciplinary texture required, the depth of the study called for, the 
findings which may eventually surface, and the like. It will certainly 
interest the students of Pauline theology; and I am confident that, 
though this study does not claim to say the last word on Pauline charis, 
they will find a welcome solidity of exegetical findings and some 
originality in the way charvs is presented. Moreover, I am aware that 
the Christian world is looking for new models of theologizing, and 
many thinkers are now looking East. It is my own genuine experience 
that the Saiva Siddhantham has helped me to get deep insights into 
my own Christian faith. As in all probability the thezsm of the 
Siddhantham, as compared with all the other major Indian schools 
of philosophy, comes closest to Christianity in its consciousness of God's 
graciousness, in its interpretation of the highest mystical experience 
(advaita), and the like, it cannot but exert a mysterious charm on 
the Christian minds, as in fact it did in the past on some of the Chris- 
tian missionaries who studied it open-mindedly. 


The research contained in this book may well draw the atten- 
tion also of enlightened men/women and philosophers of the Hindu, 
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and more particularly of the Saiva and the Siddhanta traditions, who 
have often been annoyed in the past with the writings of Christians 
with theological bias, for the most part carrying dogmatic and 
judgemental tones about them. They may most legitimately want to 
see for themeselves if the noble expressions of their religion are pro- 
.perly understood and duly presented, and how they are compared. 
This study will interest also, on a broader perspective, students of 
spirituality, of mysticism, of comparative study of religions, of theology 
of religion (religions), and the like. In the last part of the "General 
Synthesis and Conclusion”, I raise a discussion on particularly two 
areas which are of greater relevance to my context: viz. the area of 
dialogue between religions and of Church-inculturation. I am cer- 
tain that those engaged in such meaningful endeavours will find in 
this research much that reflects their own concerns. 


The Saiva Siddhantham, though studied in some small circles 
around the world, remains largely unknown. Even standard Indian 
philosophy manuals hardly make mention of it, and, when they do, 
deliver not its goods, or do so fragmentarily or biasedly. Since a fair 
degree of previous acquaintance with the Siddhantham is indispen- 
sable in order to situate its tenets and its faith-claims, I have briefly 
introduced it in Chapter I, before going on to its doctrinal setting. 


When undertaking the study of the Thiruvarutpayan, there arose 
the need for a new English translation of its texts. The two existing 
ones, by J.M. Nallaswami Pillai (in 1898) and by G.U. Pope (in 1900), 
while being of great merit, are not, it seems to me, adequate for a 
serious scientific work; for, the former often gives a sort of a paraphrase 
rather than a translation, and the latter often misses the mark, not 
possessing the Siddhantham from within”. In translating this poetic 
booklet, I have tried to preserve, to some extent, a poetical cadence 
and form, giving it however a secondary place to a more literal transla- 
tion of texts with maximum fidelity to meanings and nuances. A cer- 
tain degree of interpretation personal to the translator is unavoidable 
in any work of translation even when he tries his utmost to interpret 
as exactly as: possible the mind of the author. In presenting the transla- 
tion, I have given the original text, the English transliteration of it, 
followed by the English translation. I have also pointed out to some 
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textual variations where they occur, and have added a minimum of 
notes which may serve more as clues to get to the matter contained 
in the text®”, 


In the preliminary matter, I have also provided a fairly easy 
transliteration scheme for reading Tamil technical terms, words, and 
phrases. This scheme is intended more for the English-knowing reader- 
ship rather than for an international readership. With this scheme, 
those conversant with Tamil will have no difficulty in writing it back 
into ‘Tamil characters when needed. For the benefit of those familiar 
with the Siddhantham’s literature, I have reproduced. for their perusal, 
the original texts in Tamil in the Notes (without overburdening the 
‘Text with them), But care has always been taken to give its transla- 
tion in English, or its meaning, either in the Text or in the Notes. 
For the benefit of those not familiar with the technical terms of the 
Siddhantham, a glossary is supplied at the end of Volume Two. When 
searching for the reference material on the Siddhantham found in 
the European languages, I have perhaps gathered a more complete 
list of bibliography than any found so far. I have given all of it in 


Volume Two as a further contribution to the studies on the Tamil Saiva 
Siddhantham. 


It was a matter of some internal debate to me as to what level 
of discourse to adopt, given the fact that this is a research-study in- 
volving two religions and religious traditions, and considering the fact 
that there will be very few in the world who would be well-versed in 
both the literatures chosen for study in their originals. I felt however 
committed to enter into the research to some depth and thoroughness, 
since only at that level can religions be mutually better understood, 
answering, as they do, to the deepest aspirations of man. Familiariz- 
ing the reader with two world-religions on their own fundamental 
texts, terminologies, concepts, and patterns cannot make the reading 
an easy matter to digest. Since I have sought to make the religions 
speak for themselves, so to say, I have made frequent appeals to sacred 
texts, words, and phrases, so as to initiate the reader (if he has not 
yet been) to a greater familiarity with the respective language, culture, 
and religion. And I have sought to be brief and concise, going direct 
to the point. The discourse can therefore be loaded. I have not spared 
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the reader the technical terms, since, as I believe, they serve best, by 
their very nature, to forcefully keep our attention on the peculiarities 
of experiences and expressions characteristic of the respective religion. 
At times I have entered into some meaningful technicalities that may 
interest only the adept. As it is my desire to reach out to as wide a 
spectrum of interested readership as possible — from those most 
familiar with the one, or the other, or both the religious literatures 
to those who are not that familiar with them —, I have packed the 
Notes with a vast variety of references and information — with what 
might meet the enquiry of the expert on the one extreme, and to what 
may prove useful or even necessary for the novice on the other. This 
way of exposition, I am fully aware, cannot make ‘every part of my 
research equally accessible to everyone. On occasions, it may demand 
an uphill task over unfamiliar grounds, and, as it is meant for a deep 
study, it may require a careful re-reading of relevant parts”. But 
such pains, I presume, are to be accepted as part of the challenge 
undertaken in the exploration such as this one, and are bound to pay 
their dividends. 


In the pages above, I have sought to introduce the study presented 
in this book by placing it in its context, sketching the theme studied, 
showing the model followed, and pointing out the spirit that pervades 
it, the colours mixed, the compositions intended, and the public ad- 
dressed. Now I have a confession to make. I have been aware, all the 
while, that a work of this nature requires many years of reflection, 
study, and search, even from an expert! I have no claims to any ex- 
pertise, but only to an earnest desire to add a little contribution in 
the context. Wise men, and men of learning of the various disciplines 
that enter into this study will certainly note the many imperfections 
in my work. However, I am confident that they will not on that ac- 
count spurn it, but will nobly cherish it for whatever it is worth. 
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PART ONE 


THIRUVARUL 
IN THE 
THIRUVARUTPAYAN 


CHAPTER I 


General Introduction 
to the Saiva Siddhantham 


1. A BRIEF HISTORY LEADING TO THE 
SIDDHANTHAM! 


A. EARLY TRACES OF SAIVISM IN GENERAL 


Saivism is a theistic form of Hinduism which professes its belief 
in the Lord Siva as the supreme and personal God. In its many-faceted 
cultic forms, practices, religious expressions, and philosophies, it is 
spread chiefly over the Indian subcontinent and northern Sri Lanka. 
Its roots are buried deep in the prehistory of India. John Marshall, 
presenting the conclusions of the studies done on the archeological 
excavations of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, declares: 


"Among the many revelations that Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
have had in store for us, none perhaps is more remarkable than this 
discovery that Saivism has a history going back to the chalcolithic age 
or perhaps even further still, and that it takes its place as the most’ 
ancient living faith in the world””. 


This line of thinking seems to be buttressed by the opinion of K.A. 
Nilakanta Sastri and others, who think that Saivism, in its origin, 
is pre-Vedic and non-Aryan’. 
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The Vedic literature presents a confusing picture of Rudra 
(Siva)‘, at times as a malevolent, terror-striking deity’, and at other 
times as a benign God®, bearing witness to its mixed authorship, as 
well as to the compromises that were taking place between warring 
groups of the early ancestors of the Indian people. Though hymns 
addressed to Rudra are few, one finds in them featured some aspects 
of Siva (known to our times) as dwelling in the mountains, having 
long-braided hair, wearing a hide, and the like’. The Atharva Veda 
portrays a group of attendants and devotees of Ridra called 'munz' 
or ‘kesin'®, They were long-haired, itinerant ascetics, often possess- 
ing special powers, who practised Yoga and contemplation in silence, 
shunned Vedic rituals, and did not conform themselves to caste- 
institutions’. In many instances they seem to have enjoyed the high 
esteem of people”, Among the Brahmanas, Satarudriya seems to 
give a more developed picture of Rudra". 


In the Upanisad (the Vedanta) the Vedic. deities and the 
Brahmanic sacrifices are at a discount!2, Taken as a whole the 
Upanisad are a "melting-pot" of many Indian philosophic and 
religious trends'*, However, we find the theistic trend making a clear 
choice, in the Svetasvatara Upanisad, for Rudra-Siva as the Supreme 
absolute God and as the object of personal devotion". It is 
remarkable to see this Upanisad denying any form for Riadra-Siva!, 
advocating personal commitment (bhakti)6 towards Him and 


towards Guru!’, and speaking of the need of prasada (Skt. for 
"grace’)!8 


In the post-Vedic and post-Vedantic period, when many 
philosophical schools emerged", we see Saivism having affinities 
with the philosophical trends?9, However, it developed, in later 
times, different schools of its own within its bosom, chief among which 
are the Pratyabhijiia School of Kashmir, the Sivadargana of Satya- 
jyoti and others (both schools treated in chapters 7 & 8 of Sarvadar- 
Sana Sangraha respectively), the Pasupata Saivism of Gujarat, the 


ViraSaivism in Karnataka, and the Saiva Siddhantham in the Tamil 
country. 


Saivism was found widely spread, and fi y in the land”, 
Even the Lord Krishna, who in that part of the Mahabharata called 
the Bhagavadgita is said to have manifested ‘his highest sovereign 
form' to Arjuna”’, is seen in other parts to have been the worship- 
per and a chief devotee of Siva. The authors of the Mahabharata 
attest to the presence of érta(shrines), of rsz (seers), and of ascetics, 
and to the worship of Siva in the Tamil country”. The dzguijaya of 
Sahadeéva to the southern country, narrated in chapter thirty three 
of "Sabha Parva", contains a glowing tribute to Kavéri: "This Kaveri 
is as sacred as the Ganga of our parts”*°, When Sahadéva asks the 
Pandiyan king for the hand of his daughter, the king is said to have 
replied that his ancestors were Siva-worshippers, and that his daughter 
was born in answer to the prayers addressed to Siva”®. 
The Tholkappiyam, the oldest complete Tamil grammar in verse 

extant, supposedly belonging to the Middle Sangam Literature”’, 
makes mention of ‘aftvar' (stddhas or seers) and 'thapathar' 
(ascetics)?®, Basing on the commentary of Nacchinarkkiniyar, and 
noting that the author mentions the two distinctly, we are led to think 
that they refer to the wisemen of the non-Vedic and Vedic traditions 
“respectively”. And "Poruladhikaram" 469 seems to favour the inter- 
pretation of Nacchinarkkiniyar, that the ‘afévan' or ‘afivin munatvan' 
were-the authors of the Agamas and similar books*”. 


Neither the Tholkappiyam nor the body of literature of the Last 
Sangam carry any mention of Siva*!. However, the references to Siva 
in the numerous descriptive phrases of the Last Sangam Literature 
overwhelmingly point to the fact that Siva-worship and the puranic 
narrations about Him were quite prevalent in the Tamil country 
around the first century of the Christian era**. While the Sangam 
Literature presents a climate of peaceful coexistence of the many 
religious trends, the subsequent Epic Literature, the Silappadhtkaram 
and the Manimékalai, reveals not only the increased vitality of Jainism 
and Buddhism, but also the serious beginnings of religious intolerance 
and strifes$4. Yet, it is to be noted that, though the authors of the 
Silappadhikaram and the Manimékalai, viz. \langovadigal. and 
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Kulavanigan Satthanar, are non-Saivites (the former was a Jain monk 
and the latter a Buddhist), their epics clearly give the first place to 
Saivism, witnessing thus to the predominance of Saivism over the other 
forms of religion®>. 


CG. THE STRUGGLE AND THE SUPREMACY OF SAIVISM 
IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY 


There is a tradition that Bhadrabahu, a contemporary of 
Emperor Chandragupta Maurya (c. 300 BC), came to South India 
with 3000 Jain disciples**. Emperor Asoka's (273-232 BC) second 
and thirteenth rock-edicts speak of his efforts to spread Buddhism 
to South India and Ceylon. The Brahmi inscriptions found in the 
southern parts of Tamilnadu confirm the presence of the Jains and 
the Buddhists there in the second century BC. These Jains and Bud- 
dhists learnt Tamil in order to spread their religion®’, and they at- 
tained great proficiency in it. We find some of them among the 
Sangam poets. The Silappadhikaram and the Manimékalaz are two 
literary jewels and outstanding examples of the contribution of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism to Tamil, and of the gathering sway they wielded 
over the Tamil people. The proselytisation, however, got more and 
more keyed up with fresh influxes from the north. The political cam- 
paigns in the fourth century by the Kalabras (who were mostly Jains 
and Buddhists), the literary compaign with the founding of the 
Dramila Sangha by the Jain Vajranandhi in AD 470, and the rise of 
the Pallava power (AD 350-900) contributed not a little to the up- 
perhand that especially Jainism had won in the religious climate of 
the period. This set the scene for the struggle that ensued, of Saivism 
and Vaishnavism against Jainism and Buddhism. The cause of Saivism 
was championed by the saint-poets and mystics Appar (Thiru- 
navukkarasar), Sambandhar (Thirufidnasambandhar), Sundharar 
(Sundharamurthi Nayanar), and Manikkavasagar. 


Mahéndhra Varman I ruled the Pallava kingdom in the first 
quarter of the seventh century. He was a Jain, a learned man, the 
author of the Sanskrit farce Mattavilasa Prahasanam (which begins 
‘by ridiculing the Kapalika sect of the Saivites). He was won over to 
Saivism by Thirunavukkarasar**, and he built a Saivite temple at 
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Gunadharavicchuram®, This Thirunavukkarasar was an ardent Jain 
turned a zealous Saivite. His Jain name was Dharmaséna. After his 
studies on Jainism in Pataliputra (the present Patna), he was engag- 
ed in refuting the Buddhists in religious debates. He suffered intensely 
from acute burning pains in his stomach, and the Jains’ efforts hav- 
ing failed to cure him, he had recourse to the Lord Siva on the in- 
sistence of his sister Thilagavathi, a fervent devotee of Siva. He ob- 
tained a miraculous cure and became a Saivite taking the name 
Thirunavukkarasu. He is said to have lived eighty one years, probably 
between AD 600-681*°. 


Tradition has it, that Thiruffanasambandhar, already at the 
early age of three, received infused knowledge from Siva-Parvathi while 
his father left him at the temple-tank and bathed. His poems testify 
to the avowed war he waged on Jainism. His campaign in Madurai 
dis¢rediting the Jains, who lived mainly in the Yanaimalai area, took 
place during the reign of Nintasir Nedumafan. He is said to have 
lived only sixteen years*!. 


Thirunavukkarasar and Sambandhar were contemporaries. They 
are said to have met each other twice. They moved from temple to 
temple through the Pallava, Chola, and Pandiya kingdoms, singing 
hymns and leading a new wave of fervent devotion to the Lord Siva. 
Sambandhar is said to have sung, in 220 temples, in all 16000 
padhigams (similar to psalms), of which only 385 are extant; and 
Thirunavukkarasar sang, in 128 temples, 4900 padhigams, of which 
only 312 are extant. 


There is a popular saying in Tamil that if a man is not moved 
by the Thzruuasagam (meaning, Sacred Reading or Sacred Ut- 
terances), neither would he be moved by any other reading*. 
Manikkavasagar (He-whose-utterances-are-rubies), the author of the 
Thiruvasagam, was the minister of the Pandiya kingdom‘. His 
mystic experiences led him to abandon his career as minister and to 
choose the life of an ascetic. His hagiographies speak of his victory 
over a chief Ceylon Buddhist divine in the royal court, probably of 
a Chola king, in religious debate. He is said to have died at the early 
age of thirty two”. 
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Sundharamarthi Nayanar lived probably in the first half of the 
eighth century, and is said to have died at the age of eighteen. He was 
a friend of the king Chéraman Perumal of the Chera kingdom. 


He sang in 114 temples'® 3800 padhigams, of which 100 are extant. 
He authored the Thirutthondatthogat (The Anthology of Holy 
Devotees), which paved the way to the Pertyapuranam (the 
hagiography in verse of 63 Nayanmars or Saivite Saints) written by 
Sékkilar (see later). 

The hymns of Appar, Sambandhar, and Sundharar are together 
called the Thevtram (A Garland [of hymns ] to God), and, along 
with the Thiruutsagam of Manikkavasagar, they enjoy a pride of place 
in the hearts, homes, and temples of the Tamil Saivites. The four saint- 
poets are designated the Samayachariyar or Samayakkuravar (Religious 
Preceptors). Their outpourings of devotion are simple in doctrinal 
content, rich in imagery, and replete with religious fervour. They at- 
test the fact that worship was offered in pilgrimages and feasts, in 
songs, music, and dance. The presence of musicians, of groups of 
maidens that sang and danced is evident from them. The purpose 
of their authors was not to give the people a body of doctrines, or 
a system of philosophy, but to make the people taste the sweetness 
of prayer to the Lord Siva and of His worship. Their epoch can be 
described as the epoch of ecstatic religious experience. 


The Pallava kings, Mahéndhra Varman I and Narasimha Var- 
man chief among them, patronised music, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, and built the rock-temples of Mahabalipuram. In the ninth cen- 
tury the Pallava reign was eclipsed, and the Chola empire (846-1279) 
emerged. The Chola kings were promoters of Saivism and Vaishnavism. 
It would not be very wrong to say that Saivism and Vaishnavism pro- 
moted their rise to great glory*®. Saivism spread across the seas to 
Thailand, Malaya, Sumatra, and Java. Rajaraja Cholan I (985-1014) 
built the great Tanjore temple, and Rajéndhra Chélan I (1012-1044) 
the one at Gangaikondacholapuram*’. Kulotthungan I and Ku- 
lotthungan III were also great Temple-builders, Dunmng this period 
many Brahmins came from the north to Chidhambaram, and serv- 
ed in the temples. The kings enlarged and beautified the existing 
temples, and maintained the temple-singers, musicians, and care- 
takers. 
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D. THE CODIFICATION OF THE LITURGICAL CANON AND 
THE EMERGENCE OF THE THEOLOGICAL CANON 


The Chola kings promoted the Saivite literature too, The nine 
poet-mystics of the Thiruvisaippa-Thiruppallandu (Ninth Thirumufat) 
lived between 940-10448, Rajaraja Cholan I took personal interest 
in securing the Thévaram and the Thirumsagam codices from the 
Chidhambaram temple, and bid Nambiyandar Nambi of Thiru- 
naraiyar to codify them“. This first codification of the Saivite devo- 
tional literature was called the Thirumufai (Sacred Books or Sacred 
Canon)**, Kulétthunga Chélan I (1070-1120) asked his minister 
Sekkilar to write the lives of the sixty three Nayanmars in beautiful 
verse. Sékkilar worked over the Thirumufai, and especially over the 
Thirutthondatthogai of Sundharar, and the Thirutthondar 
Thiruvandhadhi of Nambiyandar Nambi, and brought out his 
monumental Thirutthondarpuranam, more commonly known as the 
Periyapuranam (The Great Epic)”. 


Besides the early Tamil religious literature of the type of the 
Théviram and the Thiruvisagam contained in the Panntru 
Thirumufai °2, and the moral, ethical literature of great merit such 
as the Thirukkufal ** and the Padhinenkilkanakku™ treating about 
Afam (Virtue), Porul (Wealth), and Inbam (Delight)*®, we find also 
works of a philosophical and theological nature, concerned mainly 
with Vidu (Mukt2 or Deliverance). The Tholkappiyam. besides witness- 
ing to the presence of ‘afivar' and 'thapathar ', points out to a type 
of literature called Mandhiram®®. The Thirukkufal, in its ample 
treatment on 'thufavor'®’, holds aloft their great excellence in no 
uncertain terms. The Last Sangam Literature too bears witness to 
ascetics intent on meditation®®. Manikkavasagar’s allusion to 
the Agama®? points out not only to his familiarity with them, but 
also to their prevalence in his period. The Siddhar Thirumilar® 
speaks of ‘thamil satthiram' (the Tamil Sastra), and refers to 
nine Agamas, and the twenty eight Agamas that grew out of the 
nine®!, Nay more, he even calls his work an Agama”. He points out 
to the chief difference between the Veda and the Agama in stanza 
236453. In the Kailasanathar Temple in Kafichipuram is found the 
earliest inscriptional record of the twenty eight Saivagamas in which 
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the Pallava King Rajasimhavarman states his faith. Sambandhar 
professes Siva's authorship of the Veda and the Agama‘. Appar at- 
tests to the practice of repeating the Agama, Sundharar calls 
himself Thirumular's devotee (adzyan)®. All this would lead us to 
think that the Agamas were known, revered, read, and recited in the 
Tamil country; that they, more than the Veda, supplied the basic 
frame-work of its religious Weltanschauung; and that some of 
the Agamas were written in Tamil®’. The Thirumandhiram of 
Thirumular, though forming the Tenth Thirumufat, is more a Sastra- 
literature, a crystallisation of the Agamic wisdom, and a guiding light 
to the s@stra-literature that emerged later®?, 


It was during the reign of Rajarajan III (1218-1256), towards the 
’ twilight of the Chola empire, that the philosophical, theological, and 
mystical school of the Saiva Siddhantham arose on the Indian horizon. 
Its founder was Meykanda Dhévar of Thiruvennainallar, who wrote 
the Siva Nana Bodham (AD 1224)’, and who initiated the Meykan- 
da Sampradhayam (spiritual tradition) with forty nine disciples. This 
Sampradhayam claims its lineage with the Thirukkayilaya Param- 
barai (the Spiritual Lineage of Sacred Kailas)”. 


There is a belief that the Lord Siva Himself initiated Nandhi 
Dhevar about the lofty muktz-path on Mount Kailas, and that Nan- 
dhi Dhévar, Sanathkumarar, Sathyafianadharsini, and Paranjothi 
Munivar form the Agacchanthana Achartyar (The Inner-Circle of 
Spiritual Preceptors of the Divine Order). Paranjothi Munivar, led 
by some inner light, is said to have gone to Thiruvennainallur on 
his way from Mount Kailas to Podhiyai Hills, and having intuited the 
precocious intelligence and the spiritual ripeness of the two-year-old 
boy Svétaranyar, gave him dzksa (initiation), and named him Meykan- 
dar (Seer of Truth) after his Guru Sathyafidnadharsini”. This 
Meykandar, his spiritual son Arulnandhi Sivachariyar’’, Arul- 
nandhi’s spiritual son Mafaifiana Sambandhar, and Mataifana 
Sambandhar's spiritual son Umapathi Sivachariyar together constitute 
the Puracchanthana Achariyar (The Outer-Circle of the Spiritual 
Preceptors of the Divine Order). Umapathi Sivachariyar traces this 
lineage in his Stvapprakdsam, stanzas 5 and 6. 
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During the hundred years between 1230 and 1330, the South In- 
dian Saivite School called the Saiva Siddhantham took shape; and 
while a climate of controversies prevailed within the Vedanta 
School, drawing richly on the Védagama and the Panniru 
Thirumufat, gave to the devout seeker after the fanam (wisdom) 
that leads to mukthz (deliverance) the fourteen books that form the 
Tamil Saivite Theological Canon, commonly called the Meykanda 
Satthiram (Skt. Metkanda Sastra) 


2. THE LITERATURE OF THE SIDDHANTHAM 


As can be gathered from the brief history sketched above, the 
Saiva Siddhantham lays claim to three types of writings as forming 
its sacred literature: (i) to the Veda and the Agama as that from which 
it takes its source; (ii) to the Panniru Thirumurai as forming its 
liturgical canon; and (iii) to the Meykanda Satthiram as comprising 
its theological canon. 


A. THE VEDA AND THE AGAMA 


The Tamil Saiva Siddhantham takes its source from the twofold 
tradition of the Veda and the Agama, for it believes that these books 
have for their ultimate authorship the Lord Siva Himself. Arulnan- 
dhi Sivachariyar in his Siva Nana Siddhiyar says that all books treating 
of the Real stand contained in the Veda and the Agama, and these 
two, in turn, are contained under the Sacred Feet of Siva”. It is the 
conviction of the Tamil Siddhantham, however, that the Saivagama’® 
are esoteric in character, and that only those are to be initiated to 
it that have attained the adequate spiritual maturity for it. Thiru- 
mular calls the Veda ‘general’ and the Agama ‘special’. The 
Siddhiyar repeats-it, and goes on to explain that the Agama contain 
and express what is indispensably complementary to the Kar- 
makandam of the Veda”, and what is the true essence of the Vedan- 
ta (Upanisad). He says, moreover, that the Lord caused these books 
— the Veda and the Agama — to be written, out of His great goodness 
(lit. justice), for the man of the world, and for those that have at- 
tained Satthinibadham respectively’. For understanding this pro- 
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perly we turn to the explanation given by Sivafiéna Munivar in 
his Mapadiyam (commentary of the Siva Nana Bédham). Speaking 
about sabda (testimony or verbal revelation) as pramana (source of 
valid knowledge) he says that the Agamas such as the Pauskara and the 
Mrgéndra, and the Upanisads such as the Supala treat of realities 
in a manner suited to the state of bondage (i.e., they treat of their 
tatastalaksana, general characteristics), while the Agamas such as the 
Sarvajnanottara, and the Upantsads such as the Svétasvatara treat 
them as suited to those of the mukthz-state (i.e., they treat of their 
svaripalaksana, true characteristics)*. In some, both these ways are 
found mixed. Not knowing this, one would find contradictions in 
the Agama and the Upanisad. Moreover, even what is said in the lat- 
ter type of the Upanzsad would be better grasped through the Agama, 
similar to how bhasya would help to grasp sitra better. Hence the 
Veda are said to be ‘general’ and the Agama 'special’®, 


Thirumular, in the verse cited above, admits that people sear- 
ching the word of the Lord, which are the Veda and the Agama, would 
declare that the ultimate end of the two differ; but he goes on to assert 
that for the great they do not®?. 


The Veda comprises the Sruti (the Samhita, the Brahmana, 
the Aranyaka, and the Upanisad) and the Smrti (the epics: the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the Bhagavadgita®™, the Purana, 
the Manu etc.)*. 


The chief Saivagamas are twenty eight®®; the Upagamas are said 
to be a hundred and eight. 


Manikkavasagar, in his "Stvapuranam" of the Thiruvisagam, 
betrays a predilection for the Agama. His expression containing 
reference to the Veda, paraphrased, reads: 


You rise to the highest, descend to the deepest, spread to the far- 
thest, O Subtle One, so as to confound even the Vedal®é 


His expression where reference to Agama occurs, instead, reads: 


"Hail the Feet of Him that having become the Agama lingers on 
sweetly savouring”.®” 


This preference for the Agama over the Veda better represents the 
position of the Siddhantham. 
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B. THE PANNIRU THIRUMURAI 


L.D. Barnett in his book The Heart of India, speaking of this 
Saivite corpus, admits: 


"No cult in the world has produced a richer devotional literature, 
or one more instinct with brilliance of imagination, fervour of feeling 
and grace of expression”®®. 


The Panniru Thirumufat or The Twelve Sacred Books (known also 
as Sthotthzram, Skt. Stdtra, or Pugal Nil, The Book of Praise) form 
the Liturgical Canon of the Tamil Saivism. They are a non- 
chronologically ordered anthology, in twelve volumes, of hymns and 
verses composed by saint-poets and mystics; and they cover a period 
of time ranging from the first centuries of the Christian era to the 
twelfth®®. Many of the hymns were first sung by their composers dur- 
ing worship in one or another of the large number of temples in the 
Tamil country and beyond, and they continue to be sung in the temples 
and homes during worship to this day*°. 


Among these Twelve Sacred Books, Thirumufat I-III contain the 
383 psalms extant of Thirufiana Sambandhar; Thirumufaz IV-VI, 
the 321 psalms of Thirunavukkarasar; and Thirumufai VII, the 100 
psalms of Sundharamarthi. These seven together are also called the 
Thévaram. The Eighth Thirumufai is the Thiruvisagam and Thiruk- 
kovatyar of Mdanikkavasagar, who possibly lived in the third 
century”, The Ninth Thirumufai is an anthology of hymns of nine 
mystic poets. It is also called the Thiruvisaippa-Thiruppallandu. 
Thirumular’s Thirumandhiram forms the Tenth, consisting of 3045 
stanzas’2. The Eleventh, known also as Prabandha Malai, contains 
forty works of twelve composers spread over ten centuries. The last 
Thirumufaz is the Perityapuranam, which is a hagiography of the 
Nayanmars, running into 4284 stanzas of poetry®. Among these 
various compositions gathered into the Liturgical Canon, the 
Thirumandhiram is the only work which is also a systematic treat- 
ment of the Tamil Saivism deriving from the Agama”. This does 
not, however, mean that the other compositions are devoid of 
Philosophical or theological content, for they show in no uncertain 
way that the Agamic theological ideas, no less than the heats ways 
of worship, were the dominant traits of the Tamil Saivism”’. 
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XII 


THE PANNIRU THIRUMURAI 


Name 
Théviram 
(Sambandhar's) 


Théviram 
(Thirunavukkarasar’s) 


Thevaram 
(Sundharar's) 
Thiruvisagam- 
Thirukkovaiyar 
Thiruvisaippa- 
Thiruppallandu 
Thirumandhiram 
Padhin6éran-Thirumutat 
or Prabandha Malai 
Thirutthondar Puranam 
or Periyapuranam 


Author 


Thirunana 
Sambandhar 


Thirunavuk- 
karasar or Appar 
Sundhara Murtthi 
Manikkavasagar 
Nine composers 


Thirumular 


Twelve Composers 


Sékkilar 


Period (Time) 


first half 
of VII cent. 


600-681 


first half 
of VIII cent. 


III cent. 


Between 
940-1044 


V cent. 
II to XI cent. 


XII cent. 


Content (literary) 
136 padhigam 


122 . 
125 # 
133 padhigam 


100 
99 ~ 
100 padhigam 


51 + 
25 padhigam 
28 + 
1 padhigam 


40 works 


TOTAL 


4147 


stz 


stz 
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Some of the saint-singers evince in their hymns a prophetic con- 
sciousness that, unworthy though they be, the Lord has made their 
words His own. Thus for instance, Sambandhar, in his hymn sung 
at Thiru Ilambaiyankottur, repeats in each of the ten stanzas the words 
"enadhurai thanadhuratyaga", i.e. (assuming) my speech as His speech, 
each time accompanying it with a phrase of descriptive reference to 
the Lord Siva%®. A similar, yet humbler, and more touching admis- 
sion of the Lord’s action is found in Manikkavasagar: 


"Though I'm a mangy cur, my thought of you 
You've appropriated for Your thought; 

Mine eyes, for the Flower of Your Sacred Feet; 
My worship too for the same Flowery Feet; 
My words You've appropriated 

To utter Your gem-like word..."97, 


C. THE MEYKANDA SATTHIRAM 


Though the Meykanda Sampradhayam (tradition) admits within 
its Satthzram (Skt. sastra) works composed earlier, the Meykanda 
School begins only with its fourider, Meykanda Dhévar of 
Thiruvennainallir. While Meykandar is in no way an innovator of 
the things contained in the Stva Nana Boédham and expounded in 
the Meykanda Satthiram, he has been held, in the Tamil tradition, 
as an authoritative interpreter of the Védagama, more precisely of 
the Nanapadham of the Agama”, and as a Spiritual Preceptor. His 
Siva Nana Botham" is composed of twelve sittras (aphorisms), in 
which are contained thirty nine points-at-issue. He elucidates them 
in the Vartthigam (a type of commentary), set in thirty nine 
adhikaranam (little sections), proceeding in the form of méf- 
kél, édhu, and udharanam (statement, reason, and illustration) run- 
ning into eighty one venbda(a type of verse). The twelve sutras treat 
of the three padharttham (ultimate realities), namely Pathz, Pasu, 
and Pasam (Lord, Man-in-bondage, and Bondage). The first part 
called Podhu (the General), consisting of the first six sitras, treats 
of their thadasthalatchanam (Skt. tatastalaksana, i.e., relative or 
general characteristics); the second part called Unmaz (the True), con- 
sisting of the remaining six siztras, delves into their svaripalatchanam 
(Skt. svariipalaksana, i.e., own, specific characteristics). Their 


No. 


Sastra 
Thiruvundhiyar 


Thirukkaliffuppadtyar 
Siva Nana Bodham 
Siva Nana Siddhiyar 
Trupavirubadhu 
Unmai Vilakkam 
Stvapprakasam 
Thiruvarutpayan 
Vina Venba 

Poftip Pahfodat 
Kodtk Kavi 

Nefiju Vidu Thidhu 


Unmai Nefi Vilakkam 


Sankafpa Niragaranam 


Author 
Uyyavandha Dhevar of 
Thiruviyalur 
Uyyavandha Dhevar 
of Thirukkadavur 
Meykanda Dhevar of 
Thiruvenneynallir 
Arulnandhi Sivachariyar 
of Thiruppennadagam 


Manavasagankadandhar 
of Thiruvadhigai 
Umapathi Sivachariyar 
of Koffavankudi 


THE MEYKANDA 
SATTHIRAM 


Date Content (literary) 

c. 1148 Kalitthalisai 

c. 1177 Nerisai Venba 

c. 1224 Sutra 
Venba 

c. 1234 Virutthappa (Pp) 

~ (Sp) 

Venba 
Asirtyappa 

c. 1242 Venba 

Between Virutthappa 

1300-1330 
Kural 
Venba 
Kalivenba 
Venba 
Kalivenba 
Viruithappa 
Agavarpa 


45 


100 


301 
328 


Sstz 


stz 


+ 1 stz 
stz 


stz 


stz 
stz 


couplets 
stz 
couplets 
stz 
couplets 
stz 


stz 
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thadasthalatchanam is expatiated upon under Pramanaviyal (section 
examining the three padharttham under the light of the pramanas) 
in the first three st#tras, and under Ilakkanawiyal (section examining 
their nature, placing them in a comprehensive vision) in the second 
three sitras. Their suaripalatchanam is revealed through Sadhanauiyal 
(section treating about the means of realization) in the third three 
siitras, and through Payanzyal (section treating about the ultimate 
gain, viz. mukthz) in the last three sutras. 


Arulnandhi Sivachariyar of Thiruppennadagam, after premis- 
ing a section on A /avai (Skt. pramana), gives an elaborate commen- 
tary of his preceptor's Siva Nana Bodham in the section called "Supak- 
kam" of his Siva Nana Siddhiyar. He precedes his "Supakkam"with 
his "Parapakkam'", in which he refutes fourteen outermost and outer 
schools!®? 


If the Siva Nana Bodham is the Teaching, and the Siva Nana 
Stddhtyar the Explanation, the Sivapprakasam of Umapathi Sivacha- 
riyar of Koffavankudi is the Handbook to aid the assimilation of the 
Bodham. The Thirukkaliffuppadiyar is written by the disciple's disci- 
ple of the author of the Thzruvundhzydar (both authors are called 
Uyyavandha Dhévar), and forms a sort of a commentary, the former 
of the latter. They are both anterior to the Siva Nana Bodham. They 
speak of the Lord’s greatness and the manner of His gracious rapport 
with spiritually evolved men. The Irupavirubadhu of Arulnandhi is 
a garland of verse to Meykandar, where the tenets of the Siddhantham 
are told. The Thiruvarutpayan of Umapathi and the Unmazvilak- 
kam of Manavasagankadandhar of Thiruvadhigai™ are usually the 
first books explained to a man desirous of being initiated into the 
Siddhantham. The remaining books are all authored by Umapathi. 
The Vinavenba is written, like the Unmazuilakkam, as questions put 
by the disciple to his Guru. The Unmainefivilakkam™ treats of the 
Dhasakariyam, the ten stages on the way to Bliss’. The Poffip- 
pah7odaz is composed in the cursive style of “Sivapuranam" (Thiruv- 
sagam), and, like it, is in praise of his Guru as Siva. The Nefiju Vidu 
Thidhu is of the style of a love-poetry, in which Umapathi sends his 
heart with a message to his Guru as Siva. At the singing of the Kodzk- 
kavi (Poem to the Flag), it is said, the Chidhambaram temple-flag 
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was miraculously hoisted for the temple festival. In the Sangafpa Nera- 
garanam Umiapathi refutes the Mayavada and eight other Inner 
Schools (namely, the other schools of Saivism)!°°. 


These fourteen books mentioned above!'” together constitute 
the theological canon of the Tamil Saivism (See also the Table: The 
Mevykanda Satthiram). 


There are other compositions of later origin'®* which, though 
held in great esteem, do not form part of the liturgical or theological 
canon. Such are, for instance, Thayumanavar’s poems’, the 
Thanigaippuranam of Kacchiyappa Munivar, the Thiruppugal of 
Arunaghirinathar, the Thugalatubédham of Chitthambala Nadigal, 
the Thiruvarutpa of Ramalinga Svamigal etc. As the sastra-poetry 
offers greater problems than other types of poetry, for a proper com- 
prehension of them, there are old, revered commentaries, which too 


enjoy an indisputable importance in the study of the Siddhan- 
tham!o 


38. THE PLACE OF THE SIDDHANTHAM 
IN THE STREAM OF INDIAN THOUGHT 


A. THE PLACE GIVEN BY OTHERS TO THE SIDDHANTHAM 


As pointed out earlier, the Saiva Siddhantham escapes even a 
bare mention in many of the standard books of Indian Philosophy. 
It does not form part of the Darsana™, though elements of all 
the dstzka and the ndstzka™ schools are found in it". It rather comes 
in the line of the Hindu theism of Agamic inspiration, broadly divided 
into Saivism, Vaishnavism, and Saktism. Among the strands of 
Saivism, the Siddhantham emerges as the systematised form of the 
Saivism that was lived from the very early times in South India, 
especially among the Tamil-speaking people". 


Some, arguing more from the similarity of the name than from 
an examination of the original texts, would say that the Tamil Saiva 
Siddhantham is merely the Tamil rendering of the Sanskrit Saiva 
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Siddhanta School (the "Saivadarsana” according to the Sarva Dar- 
Sana Sangraha), propounded by illustrious men like Satyajyoti (eighth 
century), Bhojaraja, Brhaspati, Narayanakantha, Ramanakantha 
(eleventh century) Aghora Siva (twelfth century), and Somasambu 
(thirteenth century)">. If such were the case, the Sarva Darsana 
Sangraha would have made mention of it, or the Tamil authors of 
the Siddhantham would have acknowledged it"S. It is not our pur- 
pose here to analyse the reasons behind the absence of treatment of 
the Siddhantham on the one hand, or the misinterpretation about 
them on the other. However, one indisputably cogent reason that must 
be adduced here is the fact that the entire Panniru Thirumufai and 
the entire Meykanda Satthiram are totally in Tamil poetry. G.U. Pope 
who had spent his sixty three precious years in the study of Tamil 
literature"”, and who wished the words 'a Tamil Student’ to be 
engraved on his epitaph, writes: 


"Nothing, not even a corrupt Greek chorus, so defies the efforts 
of the student as does very much of the Tamil poetry”"®. 


If that be the case, what should we say regarding philosophical and 
theological poetry?"9, 


It is to be appreciated that some authors acknowledge, in scien- 
tific fairness, their inability to handle Tamil”° and their consequent 
difficulty to know the Siddhantham properly. Thus G.R. Franci, in 
his introductory part of the book La Bhakti, writes about the Tamil 
Saivite mystics: 

"All these poets move about within a world of quite 
homogeneous ideas, which however is not easy to define exactly, 
situating it in some Saivite school, all the more so because, till today, 
one knows little about the structures of the Tamil Saivites..."””'. 


The learned Jean Filliozat clearly points out to a double tradi- 
tion in India. Speaking about the influences of Sanskrit 01 Tamil he 


says: 
”.. the influence of different sections of Sanskrit literature on 
Tamil culture was very unequal. Vedic lore, in particular, was very 


scarcely cultivated in Tamilnad (Tamil country, bracket mine) through 
Tamil writings. On the other hand, in relatively late times, during the 
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period of great influence of Sanskrit some special fields of Tamil 
literature were developed in parallel with the corresponding parts of 
Sanskrit literature, but preserving a great amount of originality. It 
seems the literature ascribed to siddhas falls under this class. Siddhas 
are, of course, well known in Sanskrit literature, but we have before 
us two traditions till now appearing as very different” !”*. 


Some Protestant missionaries (like the Englishmen G.U. Pope, 
W. Gowdie, N. Macnicol, and the German H.W. Schomerus) who 
had ably crossed some of the hurdles, and approached these writings 
with a considerable openness, marvellous when held against the 
religious climate of their times vis-4-vis non-Christian religions, were 
quick to see, with their theological bent, the lurking beauty and the 
greatness of this system. Nicol Macnicol in his book Indian Thetsm, 
introducing the Saiva Siddhantham as "a system which, perhaps, from 
the theistic point of view is the most valuable of all that have sprung 
upon the Indian soil”'®’ concludes thus after a very brief treatment 
of its doctrine: 


"The breadth and dignity of this doctrine and its deep sense of 
the gracious character of God give it a place apart from other systems 
of theism that have arisen in India"!**. 


G.U. Pope pronounces the Siddhantham as"the most elaborate, in- 
fluential and undoubtedly the most intrinsically valuable of all the 
religions of India”"®. And W. Gowdie declares, "Saiva Siddhanta 


represents the high-water mark of Indian thought and Indian 
feeling” 6 


B. THE PLACE THE SIDDHANTHAM GIVES ITSELF 


Where does the Siddhantham place itself among the other schools 
of Indian Thought? The Siddhantham sees elements of truth in all 
the schools; however, it orders them as outer and inner schools, plac- 
ing the Lokayata at the outermost fringe and itself in the innermost 
home. The Outermost Schools (Purappufacchamayam), namely the 
Lokayata or Caruvaka, the Bauddha, and the Jaina schools are those 
that do not accept the authority of the Veda and the Agama. The 
Outer (Putacchamayam) are those that do not accept the Agama. 
Among them, the Tarka (Nyaya-Vaisesika) does not hold a thorough- 
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going theism in metaphysics with their atomic theory of the world. 
The Mimamsa accepts the Karmakandam of the Veda, but does not 
esteem its Nanakandam. The Ekatmavada accepts the Nanakandam, 
but does not esteem the Karmakandam of the Veda. The Sankhya, 
the Yoga, and the Paficaratra are selective in their acceptance of the 
Veda; they accept other books, besides, as authoritive. The Inner- 
outer Schools (Agappufacchamayam), namely the Pasupata, the 
Mahavrata, the Bairava, the Kapalika, and the Vama give a general 
adherence to the Védagama, but a special acceptance to other books 
like Pasupata, while the Aikyavada, though giving the Védagama a 
special acceptance, does not accept the reality of Anavam, and 
the Agamas that propound it. The Inner Schools (Agacchamayam), 
namely the Fasanavada, the Bhédavada, the Sivasamavada, the 
Sankrantavada, the Isvaravikaravada, and the Sivadvaita (or Nimit- 
takarapa parinamavada) are in discord with the Siddhantham when 
it comes to the svarixpalaksana of the six eternal verities: Pathi, 
Pasu, Anavam, Kanmam, Suddha Mayat, and Asuddha Mayaz'?’, 


The Nanakandam of the Veda is found in the Vedanta 
(Upanisad). The Nanapadham of the Agama i is the culmination in 
the spiritual ascesis through Sartyat, Kertyaz, and Yogam"*®, The 
Siddhantham claims to present the Nanapadham of the Agama, devoid 
of the confused form in which the Nanakandam is set in the 
Vedanta. Umapathi Sivachariyar, in Stvapprakasam 7, declares that 
in his book he has set out to expound "the truth of the Siddhantham 
which is the distilled essence of the Vedanta”’”’. It is not conceit nor 
presumption nor empty boast that moves him to stake such a claim; 
for, in Stvapprakasam 11 he acknowledges that the first preceptor 
(Meykandar) spoke the Siva Nana Bodham; that his spiritual son 
(Arulnandhi) dilated upon it; and that he (Umapathi), after 
venerating the sacred feet of these two preceptors, and after having 
with love'studied their two books, mingling, so to say, the Divine Grace 
that dwells in his knowing and the Lord’s Teaching (lit. book)!*°, 
would gladly teach, with considered thought as to what would be 

‘general’ and ‘true’, the inerrant Sivapprakasam in 100 viruttham (a 
type of verse). The author's consciousness of the Lord’s Grace guidingly 
present in him, then, is a guarantee to the authenticity and sincerity 
of his claim. 
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'Siddha' means ‘established truth’, and ‘anta' means ‘end’. Szd- 
dhanta, then, means the ultimate conclusion or the highest truth. 
Thirumular (fifth century) has the earliest mention of 'Siddhantham 
in Tamil literature extant'!. The understanding of his thought 
regarding Saivam and Siddhantham, then, will enlighten us better 
on the claim of the Tamil Siddhantham’’. Regarding 'Sid- 
dhantham’ he says: 


"Since by the Siddhantham is bestowed jitvanmukthz'*®. 

Those that are by the Stddhantham realised men are zvanmukthas. 
Since the Védanta-Siddhantham is the pure truth about the Real 
The Véddnta-Siddhantham will point out to Siva alone”'*, 


From this verse the following can be gathered: (i) There is no intrin- 
sic contradiction between the Védanta and the Siddhantham; (i) the 
Vedanta-Siddhantham points to the one ultimate Truth, namely Siva; 
(iii) the Siddanthic path is the sure road to Freedom and Commu- 
nion with Sivam (mukthz); and (iv) those that abide ‘by the Szd- 
dhantham are realised men. Thirdmular, then, while in no way 
depreciating the Védanta, clearly gives the privilege of place to the 
Siddhantham with respect to the ultimate gain, mukthz. 


Regarding 'Satvam’ Thirumilar sings: 


"Satvam is becoming united with Siva (as by marriage). 
Saivam is becoming merged with Sivam, through first knowing one's 
own self. 
Saivam is avoiding Sivam from merging with oneself. 
Satvam is Siuinandham (Bliss with Siva), namely Sayugj’yam (abode 
with Siva)"'55, 


At this stage the above verse needs explanation: When one is in bon- 
dage, he is unmindful of Siva, who is present within him to rescue 
him; i.e., Siva merges with him! (This is the theme of SNB II; see 
later). When he is liberated, he discerns his true nature and that of 
the Lord, and led by the Lord's Grace, he merges into Sivam (Line 
1 & 2 above; this is stated in SNB X). The third line would mean, 
therefore, avoiding backsliding to bondage-situation. 


In the above stanza,’ Satvam' would refer to the state of advaitic 
(non-dual) communion-relation between Sivam and the human spirit. 
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This means that’ Sazvam 'corresponds to the ultimate and highest gain 
of a devotee's spiritual striving. The reality of Sazvam, then, would 
coincide perfectly with what Umapathi calls the "Stddhanthatthifan 
(the truth of the Siddhantham)" (in SP 7 cited earlier), In fact in 
the same stanza 7, Umapathi goes on to describe this Siddhanthat- 
thfan} with apt similes, as being not of the type of abhéda (monistic 
advaita), nor of bhéda (dvatta), nor even of bhédhabhéda 
(visistadvaita)'86, but as being of the special type of inseparable ad- 
vaita (T. atthuvidham)"’, which is darkness to those of the Outer 
Schools, the light of the Inner Schools, and is tested by the standard 
sources of valid knowledge (pramanas)'8’. 


The Saiva Siddhantham, then, claims to come forth as the cream 
of all India’s yearnings after God and of all her speculations. It pro- 
fesses to be the system that teaches and leads one to the highest truth 
and the ultimate end — mukthi; which is the non-dual eternal 
communion-relation in #anam and adnandham (wisdom and bliss) 
with Sivam, the Personal-Absolute Lord'?. 


4, SOME PARTICULAR CHARACT. ERISTICS 
OF THE SIDDHANTHAM 


Before concluding the General Introduction on the Siddhantham, 
we deem it necessary to point out to certain characteristics that would 
go to complete the picture we have given of it. 


A. ORIGINALITY 


In spite of the claim of being the s¢ddha-anta, and in spite of 
the high point of the school being advazta, the Siddhantham does 
not take shape in the bosom of the Vedanta School at a time of 
‘polemics and controversies led by protagonists as Sankara (died 820), 
Ramanuja (died c. 1137), Madhava (died 1278), Nimbarka (early four- 
teenth century), and Vallabha (died c. 1533) — though all of them 
are South Indians; nor does it emerge out of the development of the 
Sanskrit school of Saivism (which too goes by the name of Saiva Sid- 
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dhanta) of Satyajyoti, Bhojaraja, and others — though men like 
Aghora Siva were Southerners; nor is it an off-shoot of the Pratya- 
bhijiia School of Kashmiri Saivism. Historically it comes, rather, as 
the culmination of a long, intrepid development in the Tamil coun- 
try of the Vedic and, especially, the Agamic tradition. Suffice it to 
recall the references of the Thirumufaz and the Meykanda Satthitram 
writers to the tradition of the Agama being revealed by the Lord Siva, 
the Dhaksanamirti (the Lord of the South), in the shade of a Ba- 
nian tree on Mahéndhra Hills south of the Podhigai Hills'°; the 
witness of the Tholkapptyam (third century BC) to the presence of 
Afivar (Stddhas or Seers) who, according to its commentator Nac- 
chinarkkiniyar (tenth century), are said to be the writers of Agamas; 
the abundant references to Siva in the Sangam Literature (first cen- 
tury BC to second century AD); and the S¢ddhar Thirumilar (fifth 
century) claiming his Thirumandhiram to be an Agama. The Tamil 
Saivism received a special boost by the coming of the Samayakkuravar 
_~ Manikkavasagar, Appar, Sambandhar, and Sundharar, and with 
its triumph over Buddhism (the battle is joined already during 
Manikkavasagar's time), and over Jainism (during the period of Ap- 

par and Sambandhar). A further boost was given by the Pallava, 

Pandiya, and Chéla kings patronising Saivism, building magnificent 
temples, promoting temple worship and festivities, encouraging the 
composition of the Thiruvisatppa-Thiruppallandu (940-1044)"", see- 

ing to the compilation of the Panniru Thirumufaz (1000-1150), and 
bidding Sékkilar to bring out the monumental Pertyapuranam (twelfth 
century). Meykandar (early thirteenth century) and the other three 
Santhanachariyar, last of whom is Umapathi (died c. 1330)"2, came 
as heirs to all this ripe religious fervour, and to the guru-disciple 
Sampradhayams like the one of the authors of the Thiruvundhiyar 
and the Thirukkali#fuppadtyar (twelfth century). The many implicit 

quotations of the Thtrumufai and of the other works of Tamil literature 

like the Thzrukkufal, found in the Meykanda Satthiram, are ample 

proof of this. Chacko Valiyaveettil bears witness to the tradition of 
the Tamil Saivites of considering the Thirumufai as the ‘Thamil 
Vedham, and of including it under the Védagama™3. And authors, 

who know the Siddhanthic literature in its original Tamil, see the 

dependence of the Meykanda Satthiram on the Thirumufat. T.M.P. 

Mahadevan, for instance, says: 
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"Just as the Upanisads constitute the foundation text for the 
Vedanta school, the psalms of the Saiva saints form the basic material 
for the Siddhanta"!* 


B. AUTHENTICITY 


The authors of the sastra-works, as we have pointed out earlier, 
have given us in their writings the Vedic and the Agamic Aanam 
(i.e., the decanted nanakandam of the Veda and the fanapadham 
of the Agama merged into one). In doing so, they were guided not 
only by their careful study of the Veda and the Agama, but also by 
the lived tradition in which they encountered them, and especially 
by the authentic interpretation of them in the lived experiences and 
the inspired writings of the Nayanmars and the authors of the 
Thirumufat. There is, however, an element more important and more 
basic than all this, which gives their writings the stamp of authen- 
ticity and the mark of genius. The Santhanachartyar were themselves 
‘realised’ men. They were ‘seers’ themselves. They had ‘seen’ the 
Truth in their personal experience (Meyjkandan = the-one-who-has- 
seen-the-Iruth). They were writing what they had possessed as a stable 
and the established truth. It is because of this that their writings have 
won a rightful niche in the Sacred Canon of the Saivites. ‘This direct 
experiential, mystical element is that which gives their school the 
character of, if we may say so, savage theism, i.e., a single-minded 
centrality given to God. K. Sivaraman points out, with a deep percep- 
tion, that it is the ‘anubhava (experience)’ element which gives the 
school an admirable coherence. To quote him: 


"The coherence between concepts which Saiva Siddhanta strives 
to preserve is at bottom the coherence of a single passionate thought 
and experience ... The ‘system’ is nothing but a continual application 


of this thought or experience” “° 


The overwhelming, stable enjoyment of the Love Supreme bathed 
in all-pervading Light becomes, for the Sastra-writers, the basis of their 
continual consciousness of the Lord’s Graciousness (Aru). They seek 
to express this experience, all that composes it and leads to it, with 
all the acumen of their minds trained in the Védagama and the In- 
dian philosophies, and nurtured by the Thirumufaz, in well-thought- 
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out schemes and in dense philosophical poetry of varying kinds, in 
order that, as Thirumular earlier to them had put it, ‘the bliss they 
attained their fellow-mortals too may attain'™® Their literature thus 
comes down to us as the Meykanda Satthiram, the theological canon 
of the Tamil Saivism. 


C. ESOTERICITY 


While the point of departure for the sacred authors of the 
Sastra was their stable possession of the highest experience of advaitic 
union with the Lord seen in great intellectual clarity, the goal set before 
them in writing the sastra was to lead the sincere seeker, by graded 
initiation, to the attainment of the same knowledge and experience. 
The point that remains for our consideration, however, is the ‘how’ 
of their approach. Their approach was not, negatively, refuting all 
the other existing, contradictory, and contrary doctrines, nor, positive- 
ly, establishing their school of thought by erecting a system founded 
and ramparted by unassailable logical, epistemological, and 
metaphysical reasonings. This needs elaboration. 


Arulnandhi’s Stvua Nana Siddhiyar (Parapakkam) and Umapathi's 
Sankafpa Niragaranam are, as pointed out earlier, more aimed at 
showing the Siddhantham to be really the stddha-anta, than as com- 
plete expositions and refutations of the other schools. The founder 
Meykandar himself envinces a stark reluctance to enter into controver- 
sies and refutations, as borne out by his own masterly Avazyadakkam 
(prefatory verse). He says: 


"Those that have realised their own nature and the nature of That 
which has them as Its possession, are our Lords, and hence they will 
not disdain us (i.e., they will not despise what we present in this book 
in spite of our imperfections). Those instead that know not their own 
true nature will neither know the true nature of their Lord; and since 
they will therefore never come to a unity of approach among 
themselves, we give not our ear to their disputations” “7 


Among the many admirable elements contained in the above verse, 
what interests us here is Meykandar’s discerning assessment that the 
crux of the dissensions among schools lies in their improper understan- 
ding of the true self of man. As long as error plagues them there, 
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they will not get extricated of errors about the true nature of God, 
and all discussions will prove futile. Hence, he would refrain from 
disputing with them. Therein is found at once Meykandar’s refuta- 
tion of the other schools, and his refusal to enter into refutations. 


Because of the argumentative character found in some of the 
chief sastra-works, many a one may fall an easy prey to thinking that 
the Siddhantins are trying to establish their tenets.on dialectics. They 
are not really proving anything through logic. If we may be permit- 
ted the humour, they are ‘cooking up’ the conclusions. That is, they 
have the conclusions already. What they are trying to do is: as precep- 
tors and guides they are seeking to expose the highest truths, con- 
tained in the Scriptures and seen in their own experience, and to pro- 
pound them to us by a very coherent and logical presentation, ® 
showing the while that reasoning need not contradict even the mystic 
experiences of revealed 'Reality', though zt 7s not capable of giving 
them. That in their psyche the ultimate guarantee of truth is a direct 
personal experience thereof, and not the valid logical arguments ad- 
duced thereto, can be gleaned from their writings themselves. A case 
in question is Meykandar himself, who, when taking up the points- 
at-issue in his adhzkarana-venba, often arriving at the tangle of the 
point, solves it by saying, "the-man-who-has-seen-the‘Truth (mey- 
kand&n) will see it to be so and so...” Thus in SNB III.1.1; VI.1.1; 
VI.2.1,2; etc. Even Arulnandhi, who, of set purpose, undertook to 
erect the Siddhantham on a logical frame-work premising a treat- 
ment on Alavai (Pramana), seemingly sharing the conviction of Sam- 
bandhar who says, "Our Glory (Lord) is in such brilliance bathed as 
to stand in. no need of shining with arguments and well-worded 
speech” 49, declares in the Avaiyadakkam that the Lord’s wisdom 
which he desires to expound stands beyond the ken of even faultless 
logical discourse!l!59 And taking a note of humility befitting the 
nature of Avazyadakkam, he goes a step further to confess his feeling 
that this desire of his would very well draw the piteous smile (border- 
ing on ridicule) from the wise!. From this can be gathered the 
esteem Arulnandhi places on faultless logical discourse, as well as his 
awareness that the matter he is setting out to expose is ineluctably 
beyond tt. 
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From the above it would be clear that the Siddhantham neither 
enters into exhaustive refutations of the other schools, nor does it repose 
in erecting a complete, foolproof system of thought. 


An adequate idea of the nature of presentation adopted by the 
Santhandchariyar can be inferred from their own declaration as to 
whom their books may be taught. Meykandar concludes his book in- 
structing that it is intended for the Sakalar (those with the triple 
malady, Anavam-Kanmam-Mayai)"2, and that it is to be taught by 
an experienced Guru (onguru)®5. Arulnandhi strikes a similar note 
when he says that he has shown the way of attaining the Lotus-Feet 
of the Lord to those desirous of attaining mukthi by learning the Books 
proven by the Wise". Umapathi is more pronounced in his 
specifications. His Sivapprakasam can be imparted, he says, to those 
who have reached the spiritual maturity of Satthinibadham, who are 
able to grasp the true meaning of the Siddhantham as it gets more 
profoundly elucidated and established through reasonings and 
analogies, and who are able to see, without confusing, the nature of 
the realities presented before (in Podhu, the General) and after (in 
Unmai, the True). To such a disciple may the Guru, after giving 
dhitchai", explain the Sivapprakasam'®®, 


Summing up the above, in order to be initiated into the Sid- 
dhantham the following conditions are to be present: 


(i) that it be initiated by an experienced Guru (onguru, SNB); 
(ii) that the person to be initiated possess a keen motivation conse- 
quent upon a spiritual ripeness brought about by Malaparibagam**’, 
and Satthinibadham (udu kadhalippavargadku, SNS); (iii) that the 
disciple possess the calibre to keep step with the discursive discourses 
given and the capacity for deeper discernment (malaivoliyakkolvén, 


SP); and (iv) that the initiation be begun after dhitchai (Thiruvarul 
kodutthu, SP), 


What we have said above would leave us in little doubt as to the 


fact that the Siddhantham is an esoteric school, which requires in 
the seeker: 


(i) a certain mental and religious evolution through the stages of 
Sartyat, Kirtyat, and Yogam to Nanam (SP 49); (ii) a basic spiritual 
maturation (through Malaparibagam and Satthinibadham); and (iii), 
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what we may call, a fatth-experience which would enable the seeker 
to see in the Nanaguru the image of the Lord, the Form of His Grace 
(Aruluru)'**, and betake himself to him with devotion for initiation. 


The word ‘esoteric’ we have used above is not in the sense ot some 
occult, dubious, secretive kind, but as stemming from a particular 
faith-initiation’’*. The way the Siddhantham is communicated from 
Guru to disciple is as though by spirit touching the spirit, by experience 
breeding expcrience. The classical, age-old method of communication- 
learning cited by Thiruvalluvar under the theme of Meyjunardhal 
(Realisation of the Truth) in Thrukkufa] 356-359 , namely Kéttal, 
Sindhitthal, Thelidhal, and Niffal (i.e., Hearing, Reflecting over it, 
Seeing is clearly for oneself in experience, and Making it a stable 
possession in actual life), is the method adopted by the Santha- 
nachariyar. The four parts of the Siva Nana Bodham cited earlier, 
namely Pramdnaviyal, Ilakkanaviyal, Sadhanaviyal, and Payaniyal, 
are patterned on this. Arulnandhi reiterates it in his Siva Nana 
Stddhtyar, Supakkam, 6. And Umapathi states this very clearly in 
Stvapprakasam 83. 


CONCLUSION 


The three characteristics of the Siddhantham we have traced 
above, namely, as coming as the heir to a long historical and religious 
development, as bearing the authenticity of having been seen in 
mystical experience what has been systematically set forth, and as 
being esoteric, supplement respectively the three parts of the General 
Introduction, namely, a brief history leading to the Siddhantham, 
its Sacred Literature, and its place in the stream of Indian thought. 
Thus now, we believe, the door is open for us to enter into the ex- 
Ploration of the Thiruvarutpayan and its content. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Doctrinal Setting of 
the Siddhantham 
as Outlined in the Thiruvarutpayan 


1. THE THIRUVARUTPAYAN INTRODUCED 


A, THE AUTHOR OF THE THIRUVARUTPAYAN 


Umapathi Sivachariyar, who authored the Thzruvarutpayan, is 
the disciple of Mafaifiana Sambandhar', who in turn was the disci- 
ple of Arulnandhi Sivachariyar, Meykandar's disciple. This fourth 
Santhanachariyar is said to have lived in the last quarter of the thir- 
teenth century and the first quarter of the fourteenth century. Out 
of the fourteen books of the Meykanda Satthiram; eight are written 
by him?, of which Stvapprakasam enjoys a status next only to Siva 
Nana Bodham and Siva Nana Siddhiyar. These eight books and others 
attributed to him bring to evidence their author's high erudition in 
the Védagama and the Thirumufaz, and his versatility in handling 
the Saiva Siddhanta lore. His other works in Tamil are: (1) Koyzr- 
puranam (2) Thirumufatkanda puranam (3) Sékkilar puranam 
(4) Thiruppadhikkévai (a compendium of places sanctified by 
Thévaram hymnists) (5) Thiruppadhigakkovai (a compendium of 
places sanctified by Thévaram hymns) (6) Thirutthondar puranac- 
charam (an epitome of Thirutthondarpuranam of Sékkilar) (7) 
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Thirunatchatthirakkovai (dealing with the consecrated days of 
Nayanmars) and (8) Thévira Arulmufaitthirattu (an anthology of 
99 Thévaram hymns arranged according to the ten ThAP themes). 
Umapathi's works in Sanskrit are: (1) Patatyalasitra (dealing with 
worship and festivities at Chidhambaram) (2) Natardjasahasranama 
(3) Natarajadhvanimantrastava (4) Kufcitangristava (5) Yantra- 
vidhanatika (6) Pauskaravritti (commentary on Pauskaragama) (7) 
Other commentaries on Sr? Riudram, Camakam, Vayusamhita and 
eight other samhita and (8) Sataratnasangraha (a compilation of 
100 Agama-texts culled from 11 Agamas dealing with the Siddhanta 
themes)°. 


This prolific writer was one of the 3000 Brahmins who served 
in the temple of Nataraja (King-of the Dance) in Chidhambaram*. 
We are told that one day he was returning after performing the puja 
(worship) in the temple, as was customary, in a palanquin and with 
a retinue bearing festive umbrella, banners, and torches. Mafai- 
nana Sambandhar, at the sight of this, is said to have remarked: 
"Behold, there goes the day-blind in palanquin surrounded by his 
disciples"®. These words fell on the ears of Umapathi who, already 
graced by the Lord and spiritually ripe for conversion, saw in a flash 
the meaningless show with which he was surrounded and the 
penetrating wisdom of Mafaifiana Sambandhar. He stopped the 
bearers, descended the palanquin, and leaving all the paraphernalia 
behind, fell at the Guru's feet, and followed him then on as his disci- 
ple. On the way, when his Guru drank from the rice-gruel poured 
into his hands by the weavers, Umapathi drank from what flowed out 
of his Guru's hands — an action which even mean servants would 
hesitate to do. While the abandoning of the palanquin and of the 
retinue is symbolic of Umapathi’s renunciation of ‘my’ and ‘mine’, 
drinking the gruel from the master’s hands is symbolic of the renun- 
ciation of his ‘ego’ (Ahaka@ram). He was duly given dhitchaz (Skt. 
dtksa) by Matainiana Sambandhar, who initiated him into the Szva 
Nana Bodham and the Siva Nana Siddhiyar of his preceptors. His 
Brahmin colleagues, caste-ridden as they were and unable to ap- 
preciate the ‘liberation’ that Umapathi had found, ostracized him . 
from the temple and the temple duties. Umapathi lived on the out- 
skirts of Chidhambaram at Koffavankudi. Miraculous events are at- 
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tributed to him by which the king, the temple priests, and the peo- 
ple had to recognize the Lord Siva's predilection for him, and the 
temple Brahmins had to accord him honour and access to offer wor- 
ship in the temple. His disciple is Arul Namacchivayar, whose disciple's 
disciple, Namasivaya Dhésigar, founded the Thiruvavaduthufai 
Adhinam, which is located in the Thanjavar district. 


B. THE BOOK 


a. The Name and the Form 


Spelt out, Thzruvarutpayan is Thiruvarul (Divine Grace) + 
payan (fruit or gain). The name ' Thzruvarutpayan', therefore, is an 
elliptical ensemble of words (thogaz) which, according Tamil Gram- 
mar, can either be Jrupeyarottup- panbutthogai (an ensemble of two 
appositional nouns), or Urubum payanum udanthokkatthogai (an 
ensemble in which are elliptic the case-inflex and the verb). In the 
former case it would mean, ‘the gain which is Divine Grace’; in the 
latter, ‘the gain brought about by Divine Grace’. That the former 
cannot be the meaning is seen from the fact that the Grace that is 
gained (won) is no grace at all. That the latter is the meaning of the 
title is evident from the way this little book leads the learner to see 
that it is the Lord’s Aru] that guides a man to discernment, to purifica- 
tion and enlightenment, and to the final non-dual communion with 
the Lord who is the Gain®. 


The Thiruvarutpayan is the only sastra-work in kufal-venba (a 
distich with four feet in the first line and three in the second). Com- 
posed after the manner of the Thirukkufal of Thiruvalluvar, it com- 
prises ten chapters containing ten kufals each. Ku7al is a didactic 
poetic-form, terse and dense, usually enriched with a simile or an 
illustration’. Each kufal is a unit easy to memorise, to retain, and 
to recall; for, in addition to its metrical cadence, it possesses a rare 
beauty-of-word (sol-nayam) and beauty-of-thought (porul-nayam). 
Often heightened also is its euphony (saz-nayam, lit. beauty-of-sound) 
by alliteration known as edhugat and ménaz*. For instance, 
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Sb Ee Monat etahizialh 
a fa 


Vi malavum vilakkanaiya mayai 


Edhugai ¢< 


Va \di| vadhi kanmaithu vandhu (ThAP 30) 


hee CA ate Saeed | 


This poetry-form Umapathi judged the most suited for the persons 
for whom, and the purpose for which, he wrote this book. 


It has been the Siddhanthic tradition to use the Thiruvarutpayan 
as the first book, along with the performing of the dhitchai, for ini- 
tiating a seeker into the Siddhantham’, From the internal evidence 
of the book itself it becomes clear that the teachings therein are ad- 
dressed to an adult!, a true devotee", who has been drawn by the 
gracious action of the Lord to live his relation with Him in wisdom 
(nanam)'’. This book is not written for a philosopher or a 
theologian", Its purpose is to lead the humble seeker who ap- 
proaches the Guru, by graded exposition, to discern the truth about 
the material universe, about himself, and about the Lord, to recognize 
the Lord's Grace benignly at work in him for his liberation and his 
union with Him, and to yield to this gracing action of His so as to 
be graced, already in this life, with the ultimate gain of the Lord in 
stable, blissful communion). 


b. The Place of the Thiruvarutpayan in 
the Mejkanda Satthiram 


Though the Thiruvarutpayan covers the entire doctrinal area 
of the Siddhantham, it is not extensive and comprehensive like the 
Siva Nana Bodham, the Siva Nana Siddhiyar (Supakkam.), or the 
Sivapprakasam. It does not refute other doctrines as does the Siddhzyar 
(Parapakkam) or Sangafpa Niragaranam. It is not a question-answer 
book like Unmai Vilakkam or Vina Venba. It is schematic, yet it is 
not a systematic treatise. Its style is mostly descriptive’, intended 
more to deeply impress the truths upon the learner than fill him with 
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exhaustive notions about them. Yet, informally a fund of worthful 
knowledge, including philosophical and theological, is imbibed by 
the disciple in the course of his initiation; for, such knowledge is in- 
dispensable to understand the Siddhantham, which often adopts posi- 
tions not identical with even the advaitic schools of Hinduism. 
Umapathi himself points out to the nature of his Thtruvarutpayan 
when he says, concluding his Sanga?pa Niragaranam, that his Sivap- 
prakasam (which is a systematic treatment of the Siddhantham, cf. 
SP 100) is to be studied with the aid of the Thiruvarutpayan (which 
seemingly then is the prior book to be initiated into); then the seek- 
ing of the Divine Grace (i.e., Divine Wisdom) would become 
perfected". 


c. The Religious Content and the Mode 
of Presentation 


It may be suggested that perhaps Umapathi wrote his 
Thiruvarutpayan in the kufal-venbda on the fourth goal of man's life, 
Vidu (mukthi), to form a complement, as it were, to Thiruvalluvar's 
Thirukkufal, which explicitly treats the other three goals, namely 
Afam, Porul, and Inbam"™. Because it speaks of the devotee's 
ultimate union in love with the personal Absolute God as the highest 
gain, the Thiruvarutpayan is similar to the Bhagavadgita, but devoid 
of its preoccupation to gather all the varying and warring philosophical 
trends under one spearhead, namely, surrender in love (bhaktz) to 
the personal supreme Lord". It is perhaps the only classical sastra- 
work in the religious literature of India exclusively devoted to the 
theology of Divine Grace”’. 


In teaching the ten distinct themes set forth in his Thzruvarut- 
payan, Umapathi invariably takes his point of departure from the 
concrete, existential, experiential aspects of life, and then soars into 
the heights of mystic intuitions. His explanations are clothed to suit 
a variety of tastes — now with humour, now with irony; now -with 
an argument, then with a rhetorical question. He speaks with an 
authority born of experience, yet he is not authoritarian (dogmatic). 
He is simple in explaining, sympathetic in his approach, didactic in 
teaching, and persuasive in imparting. Thus, in authoring the 
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Thiruvarutpayan, Umapathi makes a rare combination of a mystic 
and a theologian, a poet and a teacher, a guru and a devotee, a saint 
with his spirit set on God yet with both his feet planted upon the earth. 
He consistently avoids mythological language, and shuns references 
to the Purana, His illustrations lead the seeker to the threshold of 
the truth; but it is the seeker who must enter. With his imagination, 
his intelligence, and his experience, the seeker must reach out, aided 
by the Lord's Grace, to his own discovery of the truth, With all these 
merits, Umapathi's Thiruvarutpayan remains a book that needs a 
Guru to hand it over to the seeker, the Siddhantham being an esoteric 
school of the Hindu religion. We may then describe the Thzruvarut- 


payan somewhat as Umapathi's ‘adult-catechesis manual’ of the Saiva 
Siddhantham. 


d. The Themes of the Thiruvarutpayan 


As prognosticated by the title of the book, its author weaves the 
themes of the book permeated by the vivid consciousness of the 
Graciousness of the Lord. In the first three chapters he speaks of Pathz, 
Pasu, and Pasam (The Supreme Lord, Finite Spirits-in-bondage, and 
Bondage), in that order, creating a general setting. Then follow the 
two central chapters on the Lord's Arul and on the perceptible form. 
that the Lord takes through Thiruvarul (viz. the Guru-form) to ef- 
fect and consolidate the gains of His redeeming action in the spirit 
of man. Chapters 6, 7, and 8 contain the gracious teaching of the 
Guru on, respectively, the way of discernment, the simultaneous 
purification and illumination of the human spirit, and the nature 
of attaining blissful communion with the Lord. The entire ninth 
chapter is entitled 'The Nature of the Five-Letters-Grace'. The Five- 
Letters Invocation (Pa7yaksara mantra) is the sadhanam (spiritual 
means) which, being in fact like the Om-mantra™, would embed the 
seeker's spirit in the bosom of the Lord**. The last chapter speaks 
of the state of those highly graced men who enjoy a stable mystic com- 
munion with the Lord (i.e., the jévanmukta). 


Taking the spirit and the orientation of the Thzruvarutpayan as 
our point of departure, we now proceed to elaborate the doctrinal 
setting of the Siddhantham as outlined in its ku7als. First, we speak 
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of the nature of Pathz, Pasu, and Pasam. To complete the picture 
sketched in the outline, we have had recourse to the other sstra-works, 
particularly to the founder Meykandar's Siva Nana Bodham. In our 
effort to reach out to the religious experiences enshrined therein, we 
have cited corroboration from representative stdtra-texts. Thus, we 
hope this key second chapter would form a most meaningful backdrop, 
against which Thiruvarul in the Thiruvarutpayan would emerge more 
clearly, for this is the theme to be treated in Chapter III. 


2. PATHI-PASU-PASAM: 
A GENERAL VISION 


Umapathi, beginning to expatiate on the nature of the Supreme 
Lord in his Stvapprakasam, makes the following perceptive statement: 


"The intent of all sciences, of the Veda and the Agama included, 
is to make Pathz-Pasu-Pasam (Lord — Spirits-in-bondage — Bondage) 
known"23, 


However, by this way of summing up the basic realities as Pathz-Pasu- 
Pasam, the Siddhantham takes its place among the Agamic, and more 
especially the Saivite schools. When teaching about these three, even 
to the one who has arrived at the spiritual maturity required to learn 
the Siddhantham (i.e. the satthinzbadhan), their thadasthalatchanam 
(in Podhu) is first explained; for, initiating to the knowledge of their 
svaripalatchanam (in Unmaz) presupposes that the seeker has effec- 
tually reached a discerning stage”*. As the Thiruvarutpayan is not 
a systematic treatise, Umapathi follows a different method in it: Before 
proceeding to speak about Thiruvarul, he briefly describes the nature 
of Pathz-Pasu-Pasam in the first three chapters”®. We follow a 
somewhat similar method in our exposition. 


Explaining the nature of Pathz-Pasu-Pasam, however, is intricate 
and involved, for the three themes are intertwined, and the knowledge 
about them is interdependent. The Siddhantham sees them, be it in 
the bettha-state (bondage-condition) or in the muéthz-state, as close- 
ly, nay, even inseparably interrelated. Hence we think it convenient, 
even necessary, to hold them together in a general vision, before 
treating them separately. 
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About the threefold basic grouping of all reality as Pathz-Pasu- 
Pasam, Thirumilar sings: 


"Among the three that are called Path?-Pasu-Pasam 
Pasu and Pisam, like Patht, are anadhi (beginningless); 
Pasu and Pisam will not go and approach Pathz; 
When Pathi nears, Pasu and Pisam cannot stand"®®, 


Beginningless then, according to the Siddhantham, are Pathz-Pasu- 
Pasam! Pasam cannot, and therefore will not, approach Pathz, since 
it is inert and unintelligent. Pasw will not, since he is hindered by 
Pasam. When Path? (through His Satthi-Arul) nears Pasu, Pasam that 
holds Pasu captive loses its power and capitulates, and Pasu loses his 
Pasu-condition (the Ahankara-ruled condition of bondage), and sur- 
renders in inseparable union of love with Pathz. 


Explaining their interrelationship further: Because Pathz-Pasu- 
Pasam are beginningless, the bondage-condition of man, as well as 
that by which he is bound — namely 4 navam or Mila Malam (Root 
Impurity), are also beginningless. The Lord who is eternal, through 
his eternal Benevolence (Arul-Satthi), reaches out to the man-in- 
bondage, to rescue him. Man's embodiment and the whole material 
world, evolving at the behest of the Lord from the beginningless in- 
ert principle of Mayaz (and hence the evolved material order too is 
called Mayaz)*’, has the ambivalent nature of being both the vehi- 
cle of Thiruvarul's action in power to lead the bonded man to Truth 
and freedom, as well as the fortress of Anavam's deluding powers 
alluring bonded man to pursue cheating joys. Attaining to discern- 
ment, wisdom, and final union with the Lord through the media- 
tion of the Lord's Arul, then, is man’s liberation; remaining entangl- 
ed, deluded by M@yaz, in the worldly pursuits of passing moment, 
is his continued bondage. 


The Siddhantham's saga of salvation can be portrayed by the 
following story: A hapless man is lost in the thick of the (tropical) 
forest enveloped in total darkness. He is helpless. In such a situation, 
a flickering kindly light is handed out to him. With it he is now able 
to see his whereabouts, to discern the dangers, and to laboriously trace 
out a safe-path in order to get out from the forest. Then comes the 
dawn which lights up the horizons. The sunbeams pierce the forest's 
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darkness and light up his face. And on its steady climb to the zenith, 
the sun blazes a sure path for the happy man who doubles his steps, 
races home, and is hugged by his dear ones. It's 'Home-sweet-home'’. 


The significance of this story is as follows: The situation of the 
man forlorn in the forest's darkness portrays the condition of the 
human spirit in bondage to Anavam. The flickering lamp is the Lord's 
gift of the material body and the material world to lead him to 
knowledge and discernment. The dawn is the beginning of the open 
action of the Lord's Arul as Wisdom. The sweet home is the Bosom 
of the Lord in sweet communion”*, 


The Sddhar Pattanatthadigal (ninth century) sings the same 
story, but on a note of relationships: 


"Resolutely driving away the Mayai-friends” and the clinging 
(lit. indestructible) Mala-concubine, setting out into freedom, mov- 
ing on led by the Mother—True Grace (Arul), joining the Father 
(Sivam), with Him then uniting, forgetting even the Mother”; this 
indeed, Elitkaccht Egamba, is nishtad (mystic union)"*. 


Taking a theological note, instead, and viewing it from the Pathi's 

lordly, all-pervading presence, Meykandar sings the relationship thus: 
" Avaiyudaimai yalamnam angu". 

Translated, it means: "there (i.e. in Pathi's lordly presence), His posses- 

sion are they (viz. Pisam); and we (Pasu) are His subjects (people)”*?. 


This grand vision of all reality, mounted on a frame of personal rela- 
tionship, gives us the context in which the Siddhantham places the 
three beginningless realities: the Supreme One is the concerned Lord; 
spirits-in-bondage, of which man is the most evolved, is His central 
concern in the unfolding of history; and the beauteous world is the 
setting His concern provides, to lead the estranged man to liberation 
from bondage, and to communion with Him in Bliss (mukth?). 


A general acquaintance with Pathi-Pasu-Pasam, similar to the 
one we have made above, is not proposed in the Thiruvarutpayan, 
nor in the other Sastra-works, for it usually forms part of the moment 
of initiation. 
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8. THE NATURE OF THE SUPREME LORD 
("PATHIMUDHUNILAI") 


In his Siva Nana Siddhiyar Lectures, T.M.P. Mahadevan describes 
the doctrine of God of the Siddhantham as "one of the most absorb- 
ing doctrines of Saiva Siddhanta"**, A philosopher (studying a more 
philosophical treatment of the Siddhantham) saying as much about 
the Siddhanta doctrine of God would certainly whet the appetite of 
an enquiring student of theology, for the Siddhantham is more a 
theological school than a philosophical one. Credit must be given to 
Norvin J. Hein for introducing the Thiruvarutpayan, under 
"Hinduism" in A Readers' Guide to the Great Religions, as "a stan- 
dard fourteenth century theological work"**. Umapathi titles the 
first chapter of The Gain of Divine Grace as "Pathimudhunilaz" (lit. 
Lord-Ancient-State), similar to Manikkavasagar who titles the first 
psalm in the Thiruvasagam as "Stvapuranam" (The Ancient Story 
of Siva)*®. What is intended by Pathimudhunilai can be paraphras- 
ed thus: The nature of the Supreme Lord as He, in His Graciousness, 
reveals Himself operatively from time immemorial for the benefit of 
bonded men. Though Umapathi addresses this chapter to the begin- 
ner, from his descriptions escape gleams of his mystic vision, and of 
his spiritual experience of the Lord he is speaking about. This chapter, 
thus, forms the bedrock on which the treatise flows, until it merges 
with the description of mystic communion with the Lord in the last 
chapter*®, We will begin by taking a look at the first two com- 
plementary ku7als which trace a pen-sketch of the Lord's nature*’. 
Then we will take their various aspects for analysis in the light of the 
remaining kufals. 


A. THE SUPREME LORD AND HIS GRACE 
Umapathi's first kufal reads: 
"Agara vuytrpo lativaghi yengum 
Nigar lifainitfkum niraindhu". L.e.: 
"Like the life-letter (vowel) ‘A’ (<9), as Wisdom stands He 
In fullness all-pervading, God beyond compare". 
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The nature in which the Lord is seen by the ‘seers’ is described as 
'afivu' (knowledge or wisdom). The wisdom here intended is not of 
the type we are wont to imply in common parlance. From words such 
as afivar (seer) and afithuyil (turtya state or conscious sleep), it is 
evident that the afivu intended in this discourse as the form of the 
Lord is the total, undimmed, all-pervasive, self-shining Consciousness. 


The analogy used to present to us the nature of the Lord is that 
of the 'uyrelutthu' (life-letter) 'A’S®. A knowledge of what the 
Tamil literature understands by the life-letter ' 7 ' is basic to gather- 
ing the full import of the analogy. The open ' # “sound is the first 
sound emitted by man at his birth when his mouth is unloosened (and 
the last when the breath is breathed out at death); the natural pro- 
duction of this sound is accompanied by a dynamic which is basic 
to living and communicating, namely, drawing breath in and 
breathing out from the diaphragm®*. Hence the sound '  ' is con- 
sidered not only as the first sound, but also as one causally present 
in, and pervading all other letter-sounds*”, The life-letter’ -¥ ', thus, 
becomes the first and the fundament pervading all language and com- 
munication. It therefore comes to enjoy a sacredness by which it is 
commonly cited as an analogy for God". Thus, Thiruvalluvar 
begins his 1330-coupleted Thirukku7al with; 


"Agara mudhala elutthella madhi 

Bagavan mudhaffé yulagu"*”. L.e.: 

"All the letters have the letter % as their (causal) first; 
So too, the world has the creating God as its first”. 


Parimélalagar, in his authoritative commentary, interprets this analogy 
as an analogy of leadership (headship or supremacy), and says that 
'ulagu' (world) here refers in a particular way to the higher category, 
namely ‘wy?r' (the finite spirits, i.e. all the living)®. In a similar 
strain says Meykandar: 
"If the life-letter ‘A’ is not, nor are the other letters. In the same 
way, what Rg (Veda) means when it says "égam (one)” (e.g., égam sat... 
Rg. 1. 164. 46), is that without this ‘One’, nothing is”. 


In his Siddhzyar Arulnandhi points out that, just as 'Agaram’ (the 
letter ‘A') pervades all letters, Siva pervades all uyir’®. Umapathi 
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comes in this grand tradition gathering all the above nuances in his 
analogy of the life-letter ‘A’. His choice of it is all the more ap- 
propriate, in view of wisdom being said to be the nature in which 
the Lord is seen. 


Further, the analogy of 'agara uyir' (the life-letter 'A’) enshrines 
within itself a more powerful simile: that of 'wyr’, the life-principle 
that enlivens, pervades, fills, evolves, sustains, activates, and governs 
every member of the entire organism of the body towards the attain- 
ment of man's yearnings, and without which man becomes a corpse. 
Likewise the Supreme Lord is seen as the Wisdom that is causally 
present in all, that pervades and fills all, sustains all and governs all, 
in every place, towards the fulfilment of His designs, and without 
Whom nothing is. 


After speaking about the Lord with such similes, Umapathi com- 
pletes his description by saying that He is beyond all possibility of 
comparison with any other"®, 


While the first kufal gazes at the Lord as the incomparable 
Wisdom that stands inseparable from, and as the very life of all world- 
order, the second ku7al sees Him as the most Gracious One reaching 
out towards the finite spirits which are in bondage: 


"Indivisible is this Lord of ours from Satthi 
That grants the immortal spirits His own state to. attain”. 


The finite spirits attaining to the state corresponding to the nature 
of the Lord, described as all-pervading Consciousness in the first kufal, 
then, is possible. It is made possible by the mediation of the Satthi 
(Skt. Saktz, Power, Energy) of the Lord. The Lord is not different 
from His Satthi, in the sense that Satthi is indivisible from Him. Sat- 
thi and the Lord, though distinguished, are but one and the same. 


The protagonist of the Thzruvarutpayan, namely Thiruvarul 
(Divine Grace), is already introduced, but under its unrecognized form 
and under the name of Satthi. Satthi is the Graciousness of the Lord 
reaching out, as Power, to the finite spirits yet in bondage, to enable 
them to attain to His divine nature. 
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B. THE LORD'S GRACIOUS WORKS 


a. Adhi and Andham (The Beginning and the End) 


The fourth kufal explicitly teaches about the threefold work of 
the Lord: akki... alitthu... pokkum (He originates... provides... and 
undoes). This work is spoken of with respect to ‘evaiyum' (all things, 
the whole world-order). The world-order (wlagu, Skt. prapafya), in 
Tamil Grammar, is broadly divided into Uyarthinaz (the High-order), 
namely mankind, and Ahf#inai (the Non-high-order), namely the 
rest!?7. The Uyarthinat can be Anpal or Penpal (masculine or 
feminine gender). Thus, Meykandar sums up the whole world-order, 
in the first Sutra of his Stva Nana Botham, as "Avan aval adhu enum 
avat (they that are said to be he, she, and it)". In the first adhigaranam, 
he refers to it even more explicitly as "the world-order that can be 
pointed out to as oruvan, orutthz, and onfu (this man, this woman, 
and this thing)”*8. He then goes on to affirm that all that can be so 
pointed out to within the world-order has a beginning, a continuance, 
and an end, since beginning and end are presupposed in what now 
continues'?, He then postulates one who would cause the beginning, 
the continuance, and the end of the world-order, since "for that which 
is, there can be no coming to be without an effecter"®’. Umapathi’s 
kufal avoids such philosophical discussions, and says that the origina- 
tion (Akal), sustenance (Katthal), and destruction (Alitthal) of the 
whole world-order is brought about by the Lord, who does it for the 
sake of the spirits for whom He steadfastly remains "an unfailing refuge 
(pogapugal)"®'. 

The main purport of the use of the word Origination (and not 
creation) is to distinguish the Siddhanta cosmogony from others, 
especially the one of creaiio ex nthilo sui et subjectt. For, according 
to the Siddhantham, the whole world-order unfolds itself from the 
primordial eternal principle of Mayac at the behest of God. The 
Lord makes the whole material world, including the embodiment of 
man in birth, come about from the inert, unintelligent principle 
(world-stuff) of Mayaz, through the instrumentality of His Satthi, ac- 
cording to the pattern of the Kanmam (Skt. karma) of the spirits, 
for the process of liberation of the spirits from their bondage to the 
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Root Impurity, Anavam. The causal-structure of the Siddhantham. 
can be sketched thus: The Lord is the Némittha karanam (the effi- 
cient cause); Maya? is the Mudhal karanam (the material cause); Satthi 
is the Thunatkkaranam (the instrumental cause)’; Kanmam is sub- 
sidiary to Satthi; and the final cause (payan i.e., the gain intended) 
is the liberation of the spirits from their bondage, and the effecting 
of their union with the Lord in bliss. The underlying metaphysical 
principle behind this scheme is the Sathkariyavadham (Skt. satkary- 
awida), i.e., the principle that the effect is already in some subtle 
way present in the cause’. Accordingly, nothing can come out of 
nothing”, The present world-order evolves out of Mayaz, and when 
this age is to be over, it will, at the behest of God, involute or recede 
into its primordial stuff. Hence, ‘destruction’ too is not annihilation; 
it is only a regression, or some limited phase of it in the direction 
of involution of the world-order towards its original unmanifest, 
unevolved state. The destruction that takes place at the end of an 
era is called Pralayam or Mahdasangaram. 


The Lord's sustenance (maintenance, preservation) of the world- 
order is to provide the man-in-bondage for the consummation of his 
Kanmam, which aggregated in his previous births and which sets the 
pattern for his embodiment and environs. Hence it is also called Pro- 
vidence (A litthal) or Protection (Katthal in Tamil has both the mean- 
ings of preservation and protection). The kufal's ' Asudan adangap- 
pokkum’ can have two meanings: that the Lord undoes all things 
(to make them recede to their primordial state) while the unliberated 
spirits recede into Anavam's keep, in order to give them respite from 
the pains and pangs of the cycle of rebirth®®; or, that He makes the 
power of Anavam be contained even as He dismisses matter’s do- 
main over the spirit®’. In either case it is the ‘destroying’ action of 
the Lord. 


The Lord that originates, sustains, and undoes the demonstrable 
world-order is Himself beyond that order**; and thus, He who is the 
Final Reality (andham, Skt. anta) is in fact the First Reality (Primal) 
(adhz, Skt. ddz). For this reason the seers declare, says Meykandar, 
that the Lord by whom all involutes is the One who originates all: 
"the Final is the Primal, so say the sages (andham adhi' enmandar *' 


vid ka @euse tat 
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pulavar)"*®, Manikkavasagar, who begins the first stanza of 
"Thiruvembavat" with "adhiyum andhamum illa arumperum jothiyai 
yampadak kéttéyum (hearing us sing the Splendour rare and great 
that knows nezther the beginning nor the end)", sings thus in the con- 
cluding stanza: 


"Graciously bestow the Flower of Your Feet, 
Which is the Beginning (Adhi): Be Praised! 

Graciously bestow Your Rosy-petalled Feet, 
Which is the End (Andham): Be Praised!”% 


And Sambandhar likewise sings: Andha mayula gadhiyu mayinan. 

[He being the End Cthe Final One), became also the world's Begin- 
ning <the Primal One>] "1. The ground for which He, the 
Supreme Lord, the Andham, became also the world's beginning, the 
Adhi, and caused the world to originate is ‘bondage’ (considered 
as Impurity, Malam): He wants to liberate man from it. Meykandar 
points out to the reality of Malam behind origination when he says, 
"malatthu uladhu am"; i.e., the world-order (he-she-it) comes to be 
on account of Malam® 


Looking towards the Lord, then, He is the Final, the Ultimate; 
turning towards the world, He is the Primal, the First. As the Ultimate 
Reality, and as the ground of all other reality, the Lord is Sath (Skt. 
Sat), the Real. 


b. The Dance of Salvation 


As we have noted above, when seen in relation to the material 
world-order, the Lord’s works are threefold, namely Origination, 
Sustenance, and Destruction. In relation to spirits-in-bondage, 
however, the Lord's works are seen as fivefold, namely, Akkal (Skt. 
Srsti, Originating); Alitthal (Skt. sthzt¢, Providing); Mavaztthal (Skt 

- ttrébhava, Concealing); Alitthal (Skt. samhara, Destroying); and 
' Arulal (Skt. anugraha, 'Gracing'). Akal is bringing out the world 
of gross and subtle matter, men’s embodiment as well, from Mayaz 
according to the karmic requirements of the finite spirits. Altthal 
is keeping this world functioning, man’s embodiment included, so 
as to,.and:soilong as would, serve the man-in-bondage® for the con- 
summation of his gathered Kanman. Majfaitthal is concealing himself 
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from man beneath the material world-order, and, by His Satthi. 
operating towards the maturation of the Impurity (Malam) so as tc 
purge him of it®!, Alitthal or Odukkal (Encapitulation) is contain. 
ing and destroying the power of the Root Impurity, so as to make 
its power over the man-in-bondage dwindle, and bring Anavam tc 
capitulate”, Arulal (Gracing) is gratuitously showering the wisdon 
that would lead the liberated man to attain to bliss and to the nature 
of the Lord®*, Of these, Mafaztthal and Arulal, as S.S. Suriyana- 
rayana Sastri points out, are characteristic tenets of the Agamic 
tradition’. These fivefold works of the Lord are taught in Uma- 
pathi's fourth kufal, as a careful study of it will reveal®*. 


The fivefold works of the Lord stated above, then, are but the 
five aspects of the one continual work of the Lord for effecting the 
redemption of the man-in-bondage. This work is seen by mystics like 
Manikkavasagar as a ‘play’ of the Lord. To cite an example, in his 
"Thiruvembavai" he prays: 

"All the various saving ways of existing, by which men are saved 
by the play of Your graciously winning us over, Lord, have we lived 
out. Oh, guard us from getting weary”. 


Arulnandhi explains that the Lord's work is called ‘play’ to 
mean that it is ‘child's play’ for Him; i.e., that He does it without 
any effort’’. However, the next two lines (45,46) of the "Thzru- 
vembavai" quoted above show that the ‘play’ intended by Manzk- 
kavasagar is the play in dancing. This would imply that it is a delight 
for the Lord to do this work for man's attainment of mukthi, and 
it is a delight again that He thus affords the devotee. From this is 
inferred also His great compassion for the man-in-bondage. From very 
early times, the Tamil Saivites in India have seen the Lord's liberating 
work as a dance: the figure of Siva as Nataraja (the King of the Dance) 
in Chidhambaram Temple is the outcome of it’!. Manavasagan- 
kadandhar, Meykandar's disciple and author of Unmaz Vilakkam, 
interprets the dance-pose of Siva thus: 


See ‘Origination’ in the hand holding the little dium” the 
sheltering ' Providence’, in the hand holding the abhayamudra the 
glorious ’Destruction’ (of Malam), in the hand holding a the 
‘concealment’ taken place, in the firmly pressing Flowery Foot": and 
*Muktz-Gracing', in the raised Flowery Foot (Step”°)*. 
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c. The Mediatory Role of Satthi 


Though pervading the whole world-order in fullness (cf. engum, 
nifaindhu, ThAP 1) by His dance of compassion, the Supreme Lord, 
being beyond it all (andham), stands steadfast (ne?kum, T hAP 1), 
unmoving and unaffected (man, ThAP 7), and hence unsullied. 
Meykandar faces the need of unravelling the paradoxical reality of 
the Lord moving everything — Himself being unmoved, being pre- 
sent in fullness in the many — Himself being one, bringing about 
all works — He being unsullied by works (Kanmam), etc. With similes 
he goes on to illustrate this: 


Just as Time (Kalam)’® which, though it gives origin to actions 
done to be as past, present, or future, itself remains unaffected, so 
too the Lord remains unaffected by His works. He gives origin to 
everything by His intent, and not through bodily instruments. Likewise, 
He looks upon them (supervises them) without looking, and destroys 


without destroying. Hence He contracts no Kanmam’, 


Moreover, in the venba before the above, Meykandar says: 

When the soil supporting the seed becomes moist, the seed begins 
to sprout and grow. In a similar way, Mayaz, which has the Feet of 
the Lord (Satthi-Arul) as its support, by His intent, unfolds itself into 
the world-order as conditioned by the karmic requirements of the 
spirits®?. 

In yet another venba Meykandar proceeds thus: 


From the demonstration that He (the Lord) is everywhere, He is 
not one (demonstrable one). If you say He is as two, (being different 
from the world), He then cannot be everywhere. Every place and 
everything are there as they are, not else but by Him. The Lord is so 
present to them by His Satthi, as the sun is present to all the world 
by its rays. In His all-pervading presence they are His possession, and 
we are His subjects (people)*. 

From the three venbas of Meykandar cited above, it becomes evident 
that the Supreme Lord, remaining the unaffected, all-transcendent 
One, effects His fivefold works for the benefit of the man-in-bondage 
through the mediacy of His Satthi. 


T.M.P. Mahadevan seems to offer apologies for the Siddhantham 
when he begins to explain: 
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"In order to safeguard the immutability of Siva, the Siddhanta 
says that Siva does not act on Maya directly, but through his Sakti”®’. 


Such a philosophical speculation would do poor justice to the mind 
of the Siddhantham, The role given to Satthi is no stop-gap 
philosophical theory of the Siddhantham; it is in fact deeply rooted 
in the religious experiences and the mystic intuitions found in the 
scriptures. The Saivite mystics delight in seeing and singing the Lord's 
loving graciousness as His motherliness towards them. Manikkavdsagar, 
for instance, sings in his "Péffitthiruvagaval": "Thayé agh? valart- 
thanaitppoffi (Becoming even as mother you have brought me up: 
Be praised!)"*’, Appar sees the Lord as father and mother. He 
begins a stanza of his with these words: " Thandhatyumayt- thayu- 
maghi (Becoming as father and even as mother...)"*4. And Samban- 
dhar addresses Him as mother and father: "Thayu niyé thandhat- 
niye (Even mother you only are, you only are the father)"**. Such 
references to the Lord, addressing Him as father and mother, abound 
in the Thirumufaz. 


Coming to the sastra, Uyyavandha Dhévar of Thirukkadavar 
begins the hundred stanzas of his Thzrukkaliffuppadtyar addressing 
the Lord as 'Ammazyappar (Mother-Father)'. Translated literally the 


verse reads: 


"Mother-Father (God) is the mother-father (parent) of the world, 

know this. ; 

Mother-Father will, coming through that Gift (Grace, Arul), 
bestow (mukthi). 

Mother-Father is on the otherside (out and beyond) of all 

the worlds; 

And even on this side (in this world), He stands as though 

He were not (i.e. invisible)”. 


It is to be noted that the same author, that speaks of the Supreme 
Lord as the Mother-Father in regard to the whole world-order, says, 
in stanza 78, that the Lord, for the sake of the man-in-bondage, 
graciously brings about the world-order by His Satthi as His Lady*. 
We see, therefore, that the father-mother aspect of God coincides with 
the Siva-Satthi conception of the Lord (Pathz), where Satthi (Arul) 
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is seen as female and as the consort of Siva. This way of seeing the 
Lord as Siva-Satthi evolving the whole world-order is very old indeed. 
Already in the Last Sangam literature, the invocatory verse of the 
classic Atnkufunifu contains this tenet: 


"The threefold world budded forth in due manner under the 
shade of the Feet of the Blue-bodied One that shares His half-form 
with His bejewelled Consort”®’, 


d. Siva-Satthi Relationship 


After seeing how the Lord, through the mediatory role of His 
Satthi, is present to the world-order by His fivefold works, and re- 
mains pervading it without getting unsullied by it, we look to 
Meykandar for an illustration about the nature of this relation be- 
tween Siva and Satthi. He compares this relation to that between the 
sun and its rays ("ponnolipolisan, the Lord is as sun and its rays")**. 
We cannot have the sun without its rays; nor can we have the rays 
without the sun. So too, we cannot have Siva without Satthi, nor Sat- 
thi without Siva. The relationship between the sun and its rays, in 
philosophical terms, is described as gunz-guna relationship. Guna is 
the way that gunz has itself and is poised to relate to the other realities; 
and the gunz is that to which guna belongs®. Thus, gunz and guna, 
though distinguished, are indivisible. Coming in this stream of 
thought, Umapathi describes the Lord, who is the author of the fivefold 
works, as satthibinnamilan, i.e., the One who is indivisible from 
the Satthi that grants the immortal spirits His own state to attain 
(ThAP 2). 


The Lord ‘s Satthi that has been thus spoken of so far is the same 
reality as the Lord’s Arul (Grace). There was not a time when Arul 
was not with the Lord®. In fact, it is by His Arul that, He who is 
the Andham, became the Adhz, and, becoming as Siva and Satthi, 
undertakes the fivefold works for the sake of the bonded spirits. Hence, 
even His fivefold works are but His works of grace, entered upon out 
of mercy for the man-in-bondage. On this account, after spelling out 
the fivefold works in stanza 57 of his Stddhzydr, Arulnandhi concludes, 
"if you consider well, all is but Grace (partthidin arulé ellam)""'. 
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C. THE LORD'S GRACIOUS FORM 


a. The Lord's Knowability 


If the Supreme Lord is beyond the demonstrable world-order, 
then arises the legitimate question: Can we come to know him? Such 
a question is most pertinent, for, as Arulnandhi observes, it would 
indeed be absurd to assert the reality of an Absolute who is 
unknowable. He says: 


If an unknowable is called the Real (Sath), there would accrue 
no gain thereof — never can That reach out to us, nor can we It; no 
lasting good can It ever bring us. This is like the garland woven from 
flowers culled from the sky, or the rope spun from tortoise hair’”. 

Hence, when we assert the reality of the Supreme One who is beyond 
the reach of our demonstrative knowledge-equipment, we also im- 
plicitly assert His knowability. In what way we come to know Him 
is the point that comes up next for our consideration. 


b. Nirguna-Saguna Brahman 
(The Brahman-with-and-without-Qualities) 


The neti neti (not so, not so) way of negation of the Upanisad® 
takes us to an a-linga (devoid of marks)” or a nir-guna (devoid of 
qualities)» description of the Supreme. The other way of the 
Upanisad affirming qualities to the Supreme leads to the saguna 
description of the Lord. The Siddhantham takes these valid ways of 
description of the Supreme to mean something very different from 
Sankara's view®. For the Siddhantham, Nirguna Brahman would 
mean Brahman free from, and beyond, the three gunas Satthvam, 
Rajasam, and Thamasam (Skt. satva, rajas, tamas), which are 
Mayaz-evolute qualities, and which pervade the whole world-order. 
The Siddhantham, from its metaphysical stand-point, abhors nirguna 
to mean ‘devoid of guna (essential qualities)’, since the denial of guna 
would mean the denial also of the gunz. The Lord, then, is saguna, 
not in the sense of being pervaded by the three guna characterising 
all world-order, but as one not devoid of guna. The guna that He 
possesses is not Mayaz-guna but Arul-guna, by which He graciously 
reveals Himself to the man bound by the world-order. The Sid- 
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dhantham accepts the description of the Lord of Agamic inspiration, 
found already in Thzrukkufal, as possessing an eightfold guna, which 
consists, namely, in being autonomous, being a pure spirit, being self- 
shining consciousness, being omniscient, being omnipotent, being in- 
peccable (by nature He cannot come under bondage), being endlessly 
gracious, and being limitless bliss®. 


c. Aripi-Ripi-Ripariipi (The One-without-form, 
with-form, and with-and-without-form) 


This Lord that graciously reveals Himself in the context of the 
world-order, does He then have a form? ... There. is a verse of the 
lady mystic Karaikkal Ammaiyar that embodies a touching plea, giving 
expression to many a seeker’s sincere search for the form in which 
the Lord may be known. It reads: 


”"B’en on that memorable day, became I overwhelmed by You 
Without seeing Your sacred (sensible) form. 

E’en to this day that sacred form I fail to see. 

What will I tell them that e’er keep asking me 

"Of what form is Your Lord?’ 

Do tell me, what ever be Your form?””*. 


The Siddhantham holds that unless the all-transcendent Lord 
graciously takes on forms, man-in-bondage can never be saved. For, 
without taking on forms He would not have been able to graciously 
speak to us the Veda and the Agama, and He cannot pass them on 
to us through a Guru-tradition”. All the forms He thus takes on 
within the world-order in order to effect our liberation are all His 
Grace-forms; and He does so, not for Himself, but for the sake of 
the man-in-bondage!”’. When the Siddhantham sees the Lord, that 
pervades the world-order by His fivefold works, in the forms of aru, 
uru, and aruvuru (Skt. aripi, rixpi and rixparirpi; i.e., the One without 
form, with form, and with-and-without form), it understands uru 
to mean the Lord taking on the guise of the fully evolved gross material 
forms; aru to mean the Lord perceived under subtle matter forms; 
and aruvuru to mean the Lord pervading the intermediate process- 
forms!°2. These three forms that the Lord takes on are forms of mer- 
cy (karunaivadivam), which He assumes in order to rid bonded man 
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of his birth-bringing body'*’. Manikkavasagar too implies this when 
he sings: 


"Formless and in-formed You became: Be Praise! 
Mountain of Mercy that, being moved, mingled: Be Praise!"!*, 


On this basis, the Siddhantham does not frown on people who 
see the Divine in the various deities they worship; for, whatever be 
the deity worshipped, it is the Lord with His Grace, as Siva-Satthi, 
who becomes present to the devotee in that deity and accepts the wor- 
ship offered. Since all such deities are subject to change, to birth and 
rebirth, and to bondage, only He who is not so subject, but who is 
beyond, can know it all, and confer, through His dispensing Grace, 
the commensurate gains to the devotee, similar to how the king 
dispenses his justice through his ministers!°°, 


d. Svaritpam (The True Form) 


The knowledge of the Lord so attained through His uruvam, 
aruvam, and aruvuruvam (Skt. ri:pa, ariupa, and riiparitpa), however, 
is only the knowledge of His thadasthalatchanam, and not of His 
svaripalatchanam; for, He is in fact neither aru nor uru, neither in- 
telligent nor unintelligent; neither is He the doer of the fiveworks, 
nor the one who takes on his Yoga and Boga forms as befitting His 
thapam (Skt. tapas)'°®, Though He, of His graciousness, enters, 
associates Himself with, and pervades all these, they remain alien to 
Him", 

Sambandhar has a picturesque verse about the Lord's nature 
apropos our subject. In his hymn ia "Thzruvilimilalai" he sings: 


"Being the End (the Final), and becoming the One-Beginning 
(the First), the two — male and female (Siva and Satthi), the three 
gunas, the four eternal Vedas, the five elements, the six good tastes, 
the seven musical notes, and the eight directions — becoming as they 
(thana}), yet remaining as the other (vay), He became oned with 
them (udan adnan). His place indeed is Vilimilalai"!’. 


Sambandhar here is not merely indulging in expressive poetry; he 
is giving utterance to his mystical experience of the Lord as intimate- 
ly present to man, but as ‘oned' with the world-order. Umapathi, 
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taking a teacher’s tone, expresses the same mystic's vision when he 
says: "In every place and in everything ‘oned' He abides (engu 
mevaiyum... égam thangum)" (ThAP 8). Moreover, he likens this 
manner of presence, by way of illustration, to how the heat pervades 
the warm water, becoming oned with it (er’yuru nirpola). This bold 
assertion of the Lord's advazta (égam, oneness) with the world, 
however, is only one side of the coin. The point to be particularly 
noted in the above verse of Sambandhar is that, though the Lord 
chooses to pervade the phenomenal world and be the very basis of 
its existence, in His true specific nature (Svaripam), however, He ever 
remains totally the other (véfay)'°. Umapathi points this out 
poignantly when he declares that the Lord, who abides oned with 
every place and with everything, is Himself thané (autonomous) and 
thani (distinct from the world-order) (ThAP 8). 


What then is the svaripalatchanam of the Lord? And how does 
one know it? 


Manikkavasagar gives us a glimpse of the true nature of the Lord 
seen in his mystical vision. He exclaims: 


"O Faultless One that became oned with my spirit! 
O true Effulgence shining forth as Wisdom True 
That came to me in grace (lit. gracing) that 
All that is false within may depart""’. 


Putting such a mystic experience into a theological language, Arulnan- 
dhi succinctly words it: 


He who knows the Lord (in His svaripalatchanam) will see Him 
by His Arul (arulinalé) in a non-different, advaitic way (ananya- 
maga) (i.e., he will see Him without the conscious differentiation of 
the knower from the known and the knowledge). And the Real that 
he will thus see, will stand in his knowledge (in his consciousness) as 
wisdom (A7zuy, as Self-shining Consciousness), and yet different from 
it (véfay), in the form of Wisdom-Grace (Afivu-Arul uruuiy)". 

Such is the vision of the true nature (svaripalatchanam) of the Lord 
as seen by the mystic who is in non-dual (advaitic) communion with 
the Lord; and the one who thus knows the Highest Knowable is ‘wise’ 


indeed. 
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The points to be noted here are, that such a knowing by the wise 
is not by their prowess but by the Arul of the Lord; that the form 
in which the Lord is known is as Afivu-Arul (Wisdom-Grace); and 
that the knowledge of the knower and that of the known, though seen 
as one (ananyamaga), are in fact different: the former being the graced 
one, and the latter the Gracing One. The spirit is totally dependent 
on the Lord for being illumined; it is the chzth (conscious principle) 
which knows when given to know. The Lord, instead, is the 
autonomously-knowing-one: He is the Self-shining Consciousness. He 
is the Conscious, Chith (Skt. Cit). 


The assertion that the Lord is Sath (this is the import of ulan 
in ThAP 5) involves His knowability. The Lord is knowable since He 
graciously reveals Himself to man-in-bondage in knowable forms 
within the phenomenal world-order (aruvum uruvum udazyan). To 
those liberated of their bondage He reveals Himself in His true 
transcendent form as the Self-shining Consciousness (afzfark- ka7e- 
vam uruvum udatyan, ThAP 5). Though the spirit and the Lord are 
both chith, the former is dependent for its knowing, while the latter 


knows by Its own right, and needs no one above for Its knowing 
(ThAP 6). 


D. THE LORD IS THE BLISS-GIVER 


a. The Concomitants of Bliss 


We have seen above that the wise behold the Supreme Lord in 
the form of Wisdom. This beholding, however, does not happen alone: 
it is essentially concomitant with other phenomena which give it a 
solidity of possession, and which lift it to a level that at once makes 
it an experience beyond all experiences. What interests us here is the 
fact that the nature of the Supreme Lord is thus more richly experi- 
enced, and hence known more profoundly by the wise. 


In the above quote from Manikkavasagar's describing the form 
of the Lord as "true Effulgence shining forth as Wisdom True” is con- 
tained also his explicit reference to the riddance of ‘all that was false 
within’ him. In fact, in a line that follows he goes on to exclaim: 
"OQ Good Wisdom that makes unwisdom flee""’. A fuller under- 
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standing of this concomitant phenomenon, the removal of unwisdom 
and bondage, is possible only when the true nature of bondage has 
been premised. Here, however, we will limit ourselves to only one il- 
lustration of it by Meykandar and Arulnandhi, which enhances the 
‘understanding of the Lord's nature as well. Meykandar declares: "To 
the eyes of those with graced-eyes the Lord will, merged, stand like 
the sun”!3, Arulnandhi explains this further thus: 


"Just as the sun drives away darkness from our eyes with its 
brilliance, so does the Lord bestow (Himself) upon the eternal spirits 
after making their delusion (unwisdom) wilt by His Arul"™, 


The understanding behind this illustration is that the sun, by the power 
of its brilliance, tames and annihilates the power of darkness over the 
world. In like manner, the Supreme Lord, by the power of His Arul, 
totally routs and reduces to naught the darkness of unwisdom in the 
graced-spirits, even as He, merged in them, shines as a thousand suns. 
The Lord’s Arul, then, is the antithesis of Anavam or Root Impuri- 
ty; and the spirit's liberation from Anavam's bondage is at once its 
stable possession by the Arul of the Lord. Thus the mystic vision of 
the Lord by the wise marks, by its very nature, a rather stable presence 
of the Lord in them by his Arul. Umapathi has this in mind when 
he says: "This Steadfast One will, as unfailing Wisdom, to His devotees 
never depart”". 


Liberated from the tight grip of every deep-rooted enslavement, 
and freed from falsehood and from false self-concept, the consciousness 
of the graced man, in its totality, becomes permeated by truth and 
pervaded by the self-shining Consciousness of the Lord, such that there 
exists nothing else in the mystic’s consciousness except the Lord as 
the Great Effulgence"®. This is always accompanied by the purest, 
unadulterated enjoyment of the Lord Himself as the sweetest Bliss 
(Inbu), as the Blissful, Anandham (Skt. Ananda). 


b. Sankaran (Bliss-giver) 


Referring to such an experience as the above Thayumanavar sings, 
"© Plenitude of Bliss that, whiche’er way I turn my gaze inundates 
and fills without e’er a let-up”"”. In yet another hymn he sings, 
"Which is That which, such as to defy circumscription as ‘here’ or 
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‘there’, with,Arul stood as Universal Brilliance and as consumate 
Bliss”"*. A more detailed description is found in Manikkavasagar's 
"Thirwoammanat". There he sings: 


"Mingling within me as body, spirit, and consciousness, 

As honey, as ambrosia, and as sweet sugarcane candy, 

To us, in ways the gods know not, graciously bestowing, 

The Warrior wearing honey-rich konfaz-flower garland (viz. Siva), 

As pure brilliance-heaping unfailing Wisdom (Consciousness), 

As king of numberless spirits stands: This we proclaim, Ammanay 
eon? 


The elements that interest us here are: The Lord is seen as pervading 
the total consciousness of the mystic; He is seen as all-pervading Un- 
dimmed Brilliance; He bestows Himself to graced spirits in 
graciousness; and He is enjoyed as Sweetness Itself. From this we see 
that the advaita-relation of the Lord with everything and in every place 
(engum evatyum égam thangum, ThAP 8) is found in its highest 
degree in the graced man, for the Lord totally pervades and possesses 
him in His form as Supreme Consciousness, and more especially in 
the ‘one-ing’ sweet communion as Bliss, eclipsing his own con- 
sciousness of even himself. Because He thus gives Himself to him 
graciously to be boundlessly enjoyed as Bliss, Umapathi calls Him 
Sankaran, Bliss-giver (ThAP 9). 


c. Inbu (Bliss) is Anbu (Love) 


The enjoyment of the Lord as the Supreme Bliss is the ultimate 
experience of man. One may ask in what form the Lord is enjoyed 
as Bliss, similar to how he has the form of self-shining consciousness 
by which He may be ‘seen'. Umapathi has the answer in kufal 73. 
There he denies any form to the Lord in which he is enjoyed. The 
reason he gives is that the Lord is Bliss Itself (Inbaganam); i.e., the 
stuff ot which He is made, so to speak, is Bliss Itself. This would mean 
that the bliss-enjoyment, unlike the other enjoyments man is wont 
to enjoy, is direct and immediate (i.e. without a mediatory form). The 
bliss-enjoyment is, as it were, the naked union of the spirit with 
Sivam”®, 
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Seeking to understand its nature further we ask: What is Bliss? 
Again Umapathi gives us the answer. In kufal 80 he says, "Anbzn nilarye 
adhu (it is none other than the very state of love)". Inbu and Anbu 
(Bliss and Love), then, are identified to be the nature of the Supreme 
Lord as enjoyed by the mystic in communion with Him. It would be 
most appropriate, at this juncture, to cite a classical verse that Thiru- 
miular has about the Lord (Sivam) enjoyed as Love Supreme (It is often 
quoted by writers at random, when the topic of love is touched). He 
says: 

"The unwise would say, Love and Sivam are two different. 
None would discern that Love indeed is Sivam. 

Whoe'er once discerned that indeed Love is Sivam 
Stayed snugly on in Love indeed as Sivam"!”!, 


E, THE LORD IS THE CURE AGAINST REBIRTH 


a. Nanninarkku Nallan (Good Indeed to the Devotees) 


The Lord, who is Love Supreme, can be attained only by love. 
Because the stuff of which He is made, so to say, is Love, He is 
vulnerable to love. Manikkavasagar puts it poetically thus, "Bakthz 
valayif paduvon kanga! (Behold Him that gets enmeshed in the net 
of love, bakthz)"'**, Umapathi expresses this in a language of human 
relationship: 


"Nalamilam nannarkku nanninarkku nallan", 1.e.: 
"No good is He to those that draw not near, 
Exceeding good to them that do draw near"!*5, 

A dynamic of body-language is, that the rapport we have with per- 
sons dictates the distance we naturally assume towards them. Keep- 
ing far or drawing near, spoken of in the kufal above, refers fundamen- 
tally to the interior disposition, indifference or loving devotion, that 
man feels towards the Lord. God being no good to those indifferent 
towards Him does not mean that He punishes them. The Siddhantham 
much less thinks of God as one who punishes with eternal hell. It 
only means that as long as one chooses to ignore God, he remains 
in ignorance (unwisdom, Skt. avidya), and he will continue to be fet- 
tered by the power of Anavam; and being attached instead to what 
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is non-God (what is of this world), he will be born again and again 
in the world, since no one can, by his own prowess, be freed from 
bondage. To such a one, then, in ordinary parlance, the Lord is of 
no use; He is no good. In reality the Lord is most good. He wills, 
through His Power-and-Grace (Satthi-Arul), to reach out to the man- 
in-bondage and free him from the eddy of rebirth. If thus the Lord 
never abandons even him who keeps aloof from Him, and by 
His Akkal, Alitthal, and Mafattthal keeps ever close to him, hidden 
(as long as he is unable to discern Him), in the world-order that sur- 
rounds and supports him, what will He not be for those that draw 
near to Him, and even surrender themselves to Him in self-forgetting 
love? In fact, as burgeoning wisdom He keeps coming to them until, 
as Undimmed Wisdom, He never leaves them (and afivay agalan 
adtyavarkku, ThAP 7), and graciously bestows Himself to them as 
Sankaran, Bliss-giver (ThAP 9)!*4. 

The word 'nannu' in ThAP 9 is an expressive word denoting 
a gradual continuous approaching in order to be intimately near. The 
underlying motive for this drawing near is love; in our context, bakthz. 
The Siddhantham sees this drawing close in love as admitting of many 
stages, broadly divided into Sardyaz, Kiriya?, Yogam, and Nanam 
(Paths of Service, of Ritual, of Asceticism, and of Wisdom)'*. As the 
Thiruvarutpayan is imparted to those who have effectively passed 
beyond Sartyaz, Kiriyat, and Yéogam, the stage of love intended here 
is that pertaining to the Nana padham. The devotion to the Lord 
in this stage of spiritual ascesis, then, is one imbued with discern- 
ment, with wisdom enabled by the Arul of the Lord; it is an enlighten- 
ed, graced devotion. The entire first chapter ”Pathimudhunilat" is 
steeped with such devotion. Umapathi's lofty description of the Lord 
is interspersed with affective words such as ‘engal piran' (our Lord, 
ThAP 2), ‘engalifaz' (our God; ThAP 6), ' pogappugal' (unforsak- 
ing refuge, ThAP 4), 'adzyavarkku agalan' (He departs not from His 
devotees), 'winadar kanadha man' (the Eternal One that e’en the 
gods fail to find, ThAP 7), 'nannzrarkku nallan' (good indeed to 
them that draw near, ThAP 9); and he concludes the chapter with 
the warm exhortation: 


"Such a One {as we have described Him), without a doubt, He surely is; 
Unceasing, Him as Wisdom, contemplate...” (ThAP 10) 
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In such a context, the word 'nannu' (used also in the Kappu, In- 
vocation) has the strong implication that the way of ‘drawing near’ 
here intended is by recourse to the invocation called the Sacred-Five- 
Letters ( Thiruvaindhelutthu or Sri Paficaksara, namely SiVaYaNa- 
Ma, meaning "Praise to Siva"), which is the theme of the entire ninth 
chapter of the Thiruvarutpayan”®. The Sacred-Five-Letters, also 
called Aindheluttharul, the Five-Letters-Grace, is the supreme 
sadhanam of the Siddhantham to attain mukthd (liberation and 
bliss)!?7. 


b. Nimalan (The Faultless One) - 


The differences in the benefits enjoyed by the different men on 
their path to mukthi arise not from any difference that the Lord makes 
from one to another, but from the differences in the measure they 
are able to receive. Meykandar illustrates this, likening the spirits to 
lotus buds. In a lake there may be many a bud. The sun shines on 
all of them equally bright. But only those buds that are ripe for 
blossoming bloom", Similarly, by His Grace the Lord reaches out 
to all men without distinction; but, only those who are spiritually 
ripe let themselves be drawn into His ways. Umapathi, who draws 
a clear contrast between God being no good to those who keep afar 
and good indeed to those that draw near to Him, is quick to add that 
He is ‘salamilan', i.e., that 'He has no partiality’ (ThAP 9). 
Meykandar points out that, as it is the duty of the leader to protect 
those that join him, the Lord too protects those that draw close to 
Him; yet He Himself remains 'salamilan' 29. Salamilan literally 
means that the Lord is free from (interior) movements; that is, He 
is not moved from within in one way towards one and in another way 
towards another: He has no preferences for persons. In other words, 
the Lord is not moved, as men in bondage are, by likes and dislikes 
(viruppu-veruppu, Skt. raga-dvesa). Thiruvalluvar calls Him "the 
One that has no likes and dislikes”8°. Umapathi himself, in another 
place, describes the Lord as "the Autonomous First One that is not 
infected by the unbearable likes and dislikes”"!, This means that the 
Lord is, by His very nature, free from even the subtlest selfish seeking 
which arises from bondage to Anavam. Anavam effects Anutthuvam 
(Skt. anutva, antonym of vyapaka, pervasion) by which what is enslav- 
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ed by Anava Malam becomes densified and closed on itself as a limited 
self-asserting unit (azu, monad)"*. Manikkavasagar denies this 
anutthuvam (and hence any infection by Anavam) to the Lord when 
he says, "Behold Him who is devoid of the nature ‘anu’ gives”, 
For the same reason Umapathi calls Him 'Nimalan', the One without 
Malam"', 


c. The Cure against Rebirth 


When graced men stably enjoy the sweet communion of the Lord 
who is Némalan, they too are no more under bondage and no more 
susceptible to be contaminated by it. Led by the Lord's Wisdom 
(Arul), they would seek no other except God in all things. No Kan- 
mam would gather for them. While even the gods, that have enjoyed 
supra-terrestrial joys commensurate with their rich good deeds 
(punya), will be born again after their enjoyment is over (since they 
have not attained the Lord'*®), the graced men will always abide 
with the Lord. When the body they assumed according to the Kan- 
mam of their previous birth falls of, they will no more be born again 
in this world to pain and misery, but they will stay 'oned’ in Sivam 
for ever. Thiruvalluvar puts it thus: 


"They will swim the great ocean of birth; not indeed 
Those that have not reached the Feet of the Lord”!*®, 


Seeing that the cessation of birth is bestowed by the Lord alone, 
Manikkavasagar addresses Him thus in the last lines of "Stvapuranam": 


"My Lord, my God, who redeems those that single-minded re- 
main incessantly calling on You, and from falsehood free attain to the 
truth; 

Oh Mighty One who, coming hither in power, looses the bonds 
of the deceitful sense-equipped fleshly abode such that no karma- 
bringing birth recurs...”!5’. 


Having perhaps these words of Manikkavasagar in mind, Umapathi 
concludes his "Pathtmudhunilaz” exhorting the seeker to unceasing- 
ly (single-mindedly) contemplate the Lord as Wisdom; for He is 
"mannubavam thirkkum marundhu (the cure that rids recurring 
birth)” (ThAP 10). 


vay 
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KF, THE LORD'S BIPOLARITY 


By way of gathering together in a global sort of a view all that 
we have so far said about the nature of the Supreme Lord patterned 
on the way Umapathi has set it forth in "Pathimudhunilai"*, we 
cite his third kufal. In it Umapathi, in his own masterly way, holds 
together the dipolar description featuring the Lord's transcendence 
of all the world-order while being present most intimately to it, and 
Lis great condescending graciousness in spite of being precious beyond 
all reach. The kufal reads: 


"Excelling in greatness, yet most subtle, 
So precious to possess, yet most gracious; 
In all this is He without peer”. 


4. THE NATURE OF THE SPIRITS-IN-BONDAGE 
("UYIRAVAINILAI") 


A. A CRUCIAL DOCTRINE 


If the proper understanding of the Supreme Lord is the bedrock 
of the entire Siddhantham, the proper understanding of the nature 
of man is the most crucial point on which the Siddhantham pivots. 
While the former, rooted in the mystic vision of the wise, sustains its 
theology, the latter, rooted in deep siddhic states of psychic awareness, 
ensures its epistemological and metaphysical moorings. It is none other 
than the founder Meykandar himself who states in unmistakable terms 
that there can be no coherent God-talk without a valid self- 
understanding. In the Avaiyadakkam cited earlier’ he points out: 


The wise, realising properly their own nature first, realise Him 
who has thein as His possession (thammai yunarndhu thamatyudatya 
thannunarwr); 

The others, since they do not realise their own nature properly, 
would also not realise the true nature of the Lord (thammai yunarar 
unarar); 

And he (Meykandar) would not give ear to their disputations, since 
they would, lacking a proper understanding of,themselves, never come 


oY 
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to an agreement even among themselves (udangu tyaindhu thammi? 
punaramai kélam puiam). 


Indisputably, then, Meykandar makes the proper realization of the 
nature of man the crucible test for authentic theologizing. In fact, 
theologizing in his Siva Nana Botham, he proceeds with his 
demonstrative section (Pramanavtyal) focussing on Path, Pasam, and 
Pasu in that order; in his definition section (Ilakkanavtyal), however, he 
begins by speaking about the nature of the spirit (Anmayilakkanam) 
in Satra IV, and follows on with Pasavilakkanam and Pathtyilakkanam 
in Sutra V and VI respectively. Umapathi, who adopts a similar pat- 
tern in his Sivapprakasam"”, taking more a descriptive than a 
demonstrative style of writing in the Thiruvarutpayan, follows his 
"Pathimudhunilai" with "Uyiravainilat", the chapter on the nature 
of the bonded spirits’, the universal experience of man being that 
he finds himself held down by his limited condition vis-a-vis his 
unlimited aspirations. 


B. THE SPIRITS-IN-BONDAGE AND THEIR TYPES 


Talking about ¢hufavér (men of renunciation) Thiruvalluvar says, 
"If you seek to size the greatness of those that are renounced men, 
it would be tantamount to counting the number of those that have 
died (i.e., it is beyond number, beyond sizing)""’. Taking this kufal 
as model Umapathi begins the chapter on "Uyiravainilac" thus: 


"More numerous than the days already born, 
As numerous as the days yet to be born 
Are those that have renounced, 


And those that have yet to renounce”!*. 


The chief characteristic of the man-in-bondage is his inbuilt ego- 
centric way of life. The ‘renounced men’ referred to above, therefore, 
are those that have effectively renounced the ‘I’ and ‘mine’ (yan, 
enadhu; Skt. ahankara, mamakara); in other words, they are those 
that detach their hearts from all else, and set store by vidu (mukthz) 
as their only true desire, whatever be their walk of life'#4. While 
Thiruvalluvar compares the number and greatness of those renounced 
to the number of the dead, Umapathi compares it to that of the born. 
It would seem that Valluvar has in mind the element of ‘dying’ to 
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the 'I' and ‘mine’ and the death to rebirth while talking of the re- 
nounced, whereas Umapathi seems to see ‘a birth to a new sort of 
life’ by the renounced, or simply that those that are renounced are 
just as numerous as those who are still in the process of rebirth. 
Umapathi's kufal, then, says, in a circuitous way, that the spirits (those 
liberated and those not-yet-liberated) are beyond numbering (they 
are infinite in number), even as it engenders a pedagogy of an in- 
coercive encouragement to the seeker to brace up to renouncing the 
'I' and ‘mine’. What is implied by the kufal, moreover, is that the 
spirits are without beginning, that they are in bondage, and that their 
bondage is without beginning’. 


The bondage situation of man is chiefly effected by the Triple 
Impurities (Mummalam), viz. Anavam"*, Mayui, and Kanmam 
(Skt. @nava, maya, and karma). On the basis of the extent of their 
bondage, Umapathi divides the spirits into three broad categories. 
They are: (i) Sakalar, those effectively under all the three impurities; 
(ii) Pralaydkalar, those effectively under Anavam and Kanmam, but 
are, by a certain maturation, freed of their bondage to Mayaz; and 
(iii) Vittanakalar, those effectively freed of Mayaz and Kanmam, but 
who are yet under the impurity of Anavam in its subtle form". 


C. THE SPIRIT'S CHITH-POWERS IN BONDAGE 


The finite spirit, intimately bound to a body with its varied 
equipage, identifies itself with it as ‘I’ and ‘mine’ such that, when 
called, it responds with its total mind-body system: the called man 
turns round and asks, "What?...”!48. However, this spirit that func- 
tions non-differently with its mind-body complex is in fact different 
from it. It is a chith, a conscious entity, capable of functioning with 
a threefold, indivisible, yet distinct chzth-powers, namely zechaz, 
flanam, and kirtyai (appetitive, cognitive, and conative powers)!*9, 
Though in its embodied condition the spirit is enabled in the exer- 
cise of its consciousness in varied ways and to varying degrees by its 
bodily equipage, yet, at the same time it is limited to it, and is limited 
by it. 

In kufals 14, 15, and 16 of his Thzruvarutpayan, Umapathi lays 
emphasis on the bondage-condition of the spirit in its chzth-functions, 
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pointing to its intrinsic dependence on matter. He heightens the em- 
phasis further by making all the three kufals satirical in tone. 


Thus, alluding to the embodied spirit proud over its many con- 
quests in the field of learning, he says in a figurative way: 


"Daily whatever he (man) sees (in his awakened state) 
Dees he confound in his dream state. 
What a feat for this mighty intelligence!” (ThAP 14) 


Again, referring figuratively to the embodied spirits posing as 
‘intelligence’, he passes this comment: 


"The name ‘Intelligence’ to your knowing-agent 
Which can know nothing without the senses (internal and external), 
Is fitting indeed!” (ThAP 15) 


And finally, mounting a double discourse on the sixteenth ku7al, he 
avers, ironically, that talking about the marvellous interplay of the 
day and the night over the beauteous world to a man whose eyes are 
covered by cataract would be ludicrous. He intends thereby to insinuate 
that the bonded spirit, in its chzth-function thirsty for enjoyment (zc- 
chaz), has no clear perception regarding its true joys owing to its 
hampered condition. He says: 


"To what purpose Light and Darkness, 
And the (phenomenal) world, 
If the open eye lacks vision clear!” (ThAP 16) 


On a careful scrutiny, it will be seen that Umapathi is pointing 
out, in the above three kufals, that man’s chith-powers Kertyaz, 
Nanam, and Icchai (in that order), are hindered and vitiated in their 
true function; that they, being in bondage, are not unconditioned 
from within; and that they are intrinsically dependent on matter- 
principles for their expression. In other words, the bondage of the 
human spirit pervades it, radically thwarting its chith-satthi itself. 


D. AVATTHAI (AWARENESS-STATES) 


The above kufals make references, besides, to other important 
aspects of the question: They make clear mention of the states of con- 
sciousness such as awakened state and dream state, and of port or 
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karanam (Skt. karana), instruments or organs that aid the spirit for 
attaining the different awareness-states. It becomes urgent, then, to 
understand what the various awareness-states (Avatthai or Avasthat, 
Skt. avasta) mean. Their knowledge would help us also to see the im- 
plications of the bondage in which the spirit finds itself, and of the 
process of its liberation’. 


a. The General-Awareness-States 


As said earlier, the bondage of the eternal spirit to Anavam is 
without beginning. If it were to have a beginning in time, argues 
Umapathi in kufal 28, we would be hard put to explain how it join- 
ed the spirit. In its pre-embodied condition the bonded spirit is so 
pervaded by the Original Impurity that its chzth-satthi remains totally 
veiled, Meykandar states this when he says: "anma_sagajamalat- 
thunaradhu [the spirit seated in Connate Impurity <Anavam) can- 
not know] "!!, He compares Anavam's hold over the spirit's chith- 
powers to how firewood holds fire within it undestroyed*, Anavam 
(also called Irul, Darkness) veils the spirit in such a way that the spirit 
is in total darkness; i.e., it is incapable of any state of consciousness 
whatsoever!®3, This state is called Kévalavasthaz (Isolation State). As 
though holding out a kindly lamp, the Lord graciously gives the spirit 
in Anavam's keep to inform a body evolved from Mé@yaz. Fitted with 
a body and its karanam, the spirit is now enabled to attain varying 
levels of consciousness through their instrumentality. How- 
ever, Anavam continues to screen the spirit from seeing the gracious 
Lord‘. This state is Sakalavasthai (Embodied or Empirical State). 
With Sakalavasthai the spirit begins its long, arduous journey from 
darkness to Light, attaining to varying states of knowledge and ex- 
perience, When the spirit has evolved to such a maturity as would 
make it capable of attaining spiritual knowledge, the Lord's Wisdom 
dawns on-it, bringing about the decisive réversal of Anavam's 
(Darkness's) hold over it, similar to the dawning sun routing darkness. 
The spirit, then, enabled by the Lord‘s Wisdom (Arul), reaches out 
beyond the material passing realities to the Real. This third state is 
called Suddhavasthai (Purified or True State). 

The three general-awareness-states mentioned above (viz. Kéva- 
lavasthai, Sakalavasthat, and Suddhavasthai) are, therefore, the general 
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stages of the spirit’s journey from total bondage to liberation through 
purification", 


b. Anjavatthai (The Five-Conscious-States) 


Meykandar, however, states in the same Sutra IV that the em- 
bodied spirit, equipped with karanam (especially the internal ones, 
anthakkaranam, Skt. antahkarana), is capable of aftjavatthai (the 
five-conscious-states)'*®, The five states intended by Meykandar are: 
Jakram (Skt. jagrat), Awakened State; Sopnam (Skt. suapna), Dream 
State; Sulutthi (Skt. susupti), Dreamless-Sleep State; Thuriyam (Skt. 
turiya), The Fourth State; and Thurtyathidham (Skt. turtyatita), The 
State beyond the Fourth’®’, Although the spirit with its chith-satthi 
pervades the entire human organism which it informs, it is said to 
hinge especially around five centres as the seat of the five-conscious- 
states. Thus, in Jakram it is at the centre of the forehead; in Sopnam 
in the region of the neck; in Sulutthi in the region of the heart; in 
Thurtyam in the region of the navel; and in Thurtyathidham at 
miladharam"*, While the three general states mentioned earlier are 
the Karandvasthai (Causal or Basic States), these five particular states 
here mentioned are the Karyavasthai (Caused or Attendant 
States) ®?, 


c. Anthakkaranam (The Internal Senses) 


Before proceeding further, mention must be made of the func- 
tions of the anthakkaranam on account of their importance’. The 
anthakkaranam are instruments of knowledge, evolved out of Mayaz, 
and are capable of subtle-matter operations such as intellection, voli- 
tion etc. They are namely Chittham, Buddhi, Ahankaram, and 
Manam. Together they may be called ' psyche’. The spirit, engaging 
the sense organs and sense faculties (karanam), perceives the sense- 
data in a more or less general way, as objects present to the senses. 
This is called Podhukkatchi (Skt. nirvikalpaka pratyaksa), indeter- 
minate perception’. Engaging Manam (Skt. manas), mind, the 
spirit enters an enquiring state over the sensed objects, in reference 
to what Chittham, from its previous retained impressions, seeks to 
associate them with. ‘Then, joining with Ahankaram, it pushes itself 
in repeated waves to specify them for itself. Finally, uniting with Bud- 
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dhi, the spirit specifies the objects of perception in their characteristics 
such as name, genus, properties, function, and significance. This 
perception is called Manadhakkatchi (Skt. savikalpaka pratyaksa), 
defined perception’. When this defined perception is appropriated 
by the spirit’s overall awareness by identifying itself with the guna- 
modifications of Buddhz, the perception that is had with accompa- 
nying feeling of pleasure, pain, or indifference is called Than- 
vedhanaikkatchi (Skt. svavédanapratyaksa), experiential percep- 
tion!®, 

Certain illustrations given by Meykandar will help us to under- 
stand better the role of the karanam and the anthakkaranam in at- 
taining to knowledge-states. In Sutra IV he compares the anthak- 
karanam to the council of ministers through whom the king reaches 
out to his people and governs them. The anthakkaranam are illumin- 
ing agents, uniting with which the spirit attains and leaves the various 
states of consciousness, similar to how the waves of the sea lap the 
shore and recede!; yet the anthakkaranam themselves are not con- 
scious — they become conscious only with the spirit engaging them 
for various conscious states!®, Just as the anthakkaranam are dif- 
ferent from the sensory organs, the spirit is different from the an- 
thakkaranam'*, The totality of the karanam and the other elements 
evolved from Mayai are to the spirit as the flickering lamp is to the 
eye; the lamp-light does not see — it only unveils from the screening 
darkness the objects that it reaches out to for the eye to see with its 
own light!”, The karanam are like the mirror that reflects the ob- 
jects around it for the eye to see them}, 


E. THE SPIRIT'S AMBIVALENT KNOWING 


a. The Object Known 


We have seen that in Sakalavasthaz the spirit, which remained 
totally obscured by Anavam in Kévalavasthai, gets to function in 
various levels of consciousness, and attains different conscious-states 
by uniting with a body; and, identifying itself with it and with its 
various karanam, it reaches out to the demonstrable world-order that 
surrounds it. This world-order, though evolved from the eternal prin- 
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ciple of Mayaz, is asath (Skt. asat), as it is subject to change and im- 
permanence. ‘The spirit that knows and enjoys asath in Sakalavastha?, 
however, knows and enjoys the Supreme Lord, Sath, in Suddhavasthat' 
Umiapathi highlights this ambivalent knowledge of the spirit by a com. 
parison. He says; 

"Sath joins not with asath, 

And asath cannot know (Sath). 

That which partakes of both 

Is man’s spirit..."(ThAP 17)!®9, 


In Stvapprakasam 57 Umapathi expands this a little more: 


Asath (Pasam) cannot of itself know Sath (the Real, the Lord) 
as Sath; there is no need for the Sath to be joined to asath in order 
to know it to be asath and (after having known it to.be so) to leave 
it (i.e., to be freed of it, like in the case of the finite spirit). 

There is a knowing-sath which, when united with asath, identi- 
fying itself with it, knows asath, and, when united with Sath (in mystic 
union), identifying itself with It, knows Sath. 

This is as the open eye that in darkness, uniting with it, sees only 
darkness, and, uniting with daylight, sees light (and not darkness any 
more), yet being neither darkness nor light!””, 

From such statements it is clear that the Siddhantham, in the con- 
text of knowing, sees the Sath, the asath, and the spirit which is neither 
(i.e., neither Sath nor asath) as three different realities. Moreover, 
it acknowledges the spirit's capacity to know the one (asath in 
Sakalavasthaz) and the other (Sath in Suddhavasthai) experientially. 


b. The Way of Knowing 


The expressive word ‘uyttha'™” in Thiruwvurutpayan 17 and the 
simile of the ‘eye’ in Stvapprakasam 57 focus our attention, next, 
on the question of how the spirit knows. Since we generally come to 
know the nature of a thing from its function, the Siddhantham’s 
understanding about the way the spirit attains knowledge becomes, 
therefore, the crucial point of its anthropology. We turn to Meykandar 
for the doctrine. He says: 


What is that knowing thing which, having known one, proceeding 
to know another, ceases to know what it knew earlier? and which, even 
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when knowing only one at a time, does not know it uninterruptedly 
but only in fits and starts, containing itself in one or another of the 
five attendant states? 

That one cannot be the Self-shining, Autonomous Consciousness 
(Lord). 

If the one-who-has-seen-the-Truth (meykandan) sets himself to ex- 
amine it with a single-minded concentration, he will find that it is 
that interior one, which knows each by identifying itself as that (adhu 
adhu thin ennum aham)'”, 


In other words, the venba paraphrased above says: The spirit is a 
knowing-thing (chzth)'’5; but it is a limited chith, which is, on that 
account, neither the Supreme Chith (Sath, Pathi), nor achith (asath, 
Pasam); and, though different from them. it knows the one and the 
other in a non-different way, by merging, as it were, with the one 
and the other without ceasing to be a chith. 


This ambivalent way of knowing of the spirit, described by the 
Siddhantham as "adhu adhu than ennal" (considering as itself 
whatever it unites with in knowing), or as "adhuvadhuuidhal" (becom- 
ing as that with whichever it unites in knowing), is the core of the 
Siddhanta-doctrine about man’s knowledge. For this reason, inten- 
ding to reinforce this truth further on the seeker, Umapathi argues 
in its favour by showing, with a rhetorical question, that in the world 
there are other similar instances, Says he: 


"Are there not in the world, objects 
That with darkness hecome dark, 
But with light become luminous?” (ThAP 18) 


We can visualise the disciple dialoguing with the Guru in search of 
similes for the ambivalent way of knowing by the spirit, fixing them 
to be eye, sky, crystal, mirror, etc. 


c. The Knowledge Known 


i. ILLUSION 


The above kufal of Umapathi, it will be noted, speaks of the 
knowledge got by uniting with the bodily karanam (asath) as darkness! 
This would appear to tally ill with the earlier part, where the same 
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knowledge has not been doubted to be a valid knowledge. It must 
however be remembered that, even in Sakalavasthat, the screening 
power of Anavam continues within the bonded spirit. The hold of 
Anavam consists is screening the true nature (Svaripam) of things 
from the spirit, thus bringing about a false perception of them, an 
illusion, The illusion talked of here is not in the epistemological sense; 
for the Siddhantham does hold that our sense organs and the anthak- 
karanam are instruments of valid knowledge. The illusion spoken of 
in this context, instead, consists in the mistaken perspectives and at- 
titudes of the man-in-bondage regarding the true value of the material 
world-order, in his inability to discern his true nature, and in his failure 
to ‘see’ the Lord as Wisdom and, uniting with Him, enjoy Him as 
Bliss. The radical distortion of his zechaz, Ranam, and kirtyaz causes 
his dense ignorance (Skt. avidya)' about the highest truths and the 
accomplished end (siddha-anta) of man. In a word, the illusion here 
meant is the lack of wisdom, or rather, it is the presence of unwisdom 
(aftianam)">, 


The bodily karanam, being of the stuff of Mayaz, weigh down 
the spirit that unites with them for its conscious-states, such that it 
gets submerged in the demonstrable world-order. Though they are 
instrumental in unveiling the reality of the world-order to the spirit's 
icchat. nanam, and kirtyat, they remain a medium of Anavam in 
the bonded man in screening from his spirit the reality of the Supreme 
Lord graciously reaching out to him to liberate him. The bonded man, 
thus, remains alienated from the Lord, but enchanted by the bewilder- 
ment, illusion, and delusion (mayakkam) caused by the beauteous 
world. Governed by the fluctuating fortunes of the passing world, pro- 
pelled by sensuous pleasures and pains, driven by a restless spirit chased 
by a false-ego (the Ahankaram that gives the sense of 'I' and ‘mine’), 
he fails to perceive himself to be an eternal chzth bound for the bosom 
of the Lord. His identification with asath renders it impossible for 
him to tear himself from it. He tends to lose himself upon passing 
pursuits, which bind his spirit deeply to earth, to which he keeps re- 
turning in recurring births and to unending misery. On this account, 
then, the knowledge attained through the karanam has been described 
as illusion, as ‘darkness’. 
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Appar has a beautiful verse portraying this situation of the man- 
in-bondage. Personifying the five senses (which best represent the bodi- 
ly karanam) as five bandits, and himself dull of discernment as a tor- 
toise, he says: 


"Came bandits five; and surrounding me 

While I trembled well they bound me. 

And in the water heated in the fires they kindled, 

Like a tortoise that in it tarrying danced with glee, 

Did I devoid of discernment, debased, dancing stood! 

What to do, a birth have I taken"!7®, 
Meykandar instead uses a story-model: he likens the five senses to five 
huntsmen who bring up a prince in a forest; and he likens the spirit 
to the prince who, quite ignorant of his royal blood, grew up from 
his infancy identifying himself with the five huntsmen that bring him 
up’, 


ii. WISDOM 


The spirit, similar to how in Sakalavasthaz it remained identified 
with its bodily karanam (asath) and in consequent illusion (darkness), 
remains identified with the Lord (Sath) in Suddhavasthaz possessed 
of Wisdom (Light). Let us trace Meykandar's masterly teaching regar- 
ding this union of the spirit with the Lord in Wisdom (Nanam). He 
begins by eliminating the role of asath (karanam) for attaining it. 
He says: 

O you who are ignorant about the truth of asath, listen: 

When the meykandan (he-who-has-seen-the-Iruth <Sath>) ex- 
amines, he sees that all that man’s intelligence (i.e., chzth equipped 
with karanam) knows (by conscious-states, including processes of 
reasoning) is asath. 

O you who are not asath, when you search for the way it (man’s 
demonstrative knowledge) turns out to be unreal, you will find it to 
be analogous to writings on water, dreams that happen in sleep, or 
fleeting mirages on a hot summer's day ". 


The reason Meykandar gives for the incapacity of man’s demonstrative 
knowledge to reveal God to him is that the bodily karanam, by which 
knowledge is attained, are instrumental to the spirit 's consciousness, 
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but are themselves unconscious, and hence they are an inadequate 
medium for God's self-revelation (avattham pragasamay ninié ap- 
pragasamay niffalan)"®, The Lord is neither a real (like the realities 
within the world-order) that can be grasped by man’s intelligence, 
nor is He non-existent'™’, He being beyond thought and word (vikku 
manadhidhan)'*', Because He is Consciousness Itself (Supreme 
Chith), He has no need of taking up unconscious mediums to shine 
within the human chzth, as such unconscious mediums cannot com- 
municate consciousness of Him'**. He rests, therefore, as ‘aftvafiya 
mey', ‘the Truth (Sath) unknown to intelligence’ '**, 


When the meykandan knows the Lord, he does so by Him; that 
is, he knows by his knowing being ‘oned' with the Lord's, in such 
a way that the Lord will no more appear to him as different from 
him'', When the Lord is known in His svaritpalatchanam, He does 
not stand in a subject-object polarity with the knower. Because He 
remains subtly ‘oned' within the mystic’s knowing, the mystic’s spirit 
is not conscious, at the moment, of being possessed by Him in its know- 
ing. Just as the eye does not see the spirit that enables it to see, so 
too the mystic's knowing does not know the Lord that gives him to 
know Him, and hence it does not advert his spirit of its knowing 
Him", 


From Meykandar's analysis of the meykandan's knowledge of 
the Lord, it is clear that in such knowledge are found involved two 
chiths (the Supreme Chith and the human chith), which are present 
as two different chiths; but the one (chith) knows the Other (Chith) 
non-differently, being totally oned with It. Arulnandhi spells this out 
in one of his stanzas. He says: 


"If you say that Sivan and sivan (Skt. jtva) are both chith, and 
hence the same, it is not so. Sivan is the Grace-Chith; this one is the 
chith that unites with Grace. That One, indeed, is the Chzth that 
destroys bondage and bestows discernment and deliverance (mukthi); 
this one instead is the chzth that ‘attains and finds itself in them. It 
is this same chith which is given to know, while that Chzth is which 
knows autonomously. Therefore, though the two are merged as one, 
they do not become one: they remain non-different (ananntyam). 
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Though this one (chith) is umted with buddhi (tatva) non- 
differently in knowing, he remains chith. Will buddhi then become 
chith? You say, 'No, for buddhi is achith!'. In like manner is this one 
(stvan) achith to That One (Sivan) "86, 


From what we have seen so far, we gather that the bonded spirit, 
knowing asath (world-order) by uniting itself with asath (karanam 
and anthakkaranam), attains an asath-condition; the nature of the 
knowledge known then is illusion, When, however, the graced spirit 
knows Sath (Lord) by identifying itself with Sath (Arul), it attains 
Sath-conditon; the nature of the knowledge then known is wisdom. 
The Siddhantham describes this as 'strndhadhan vannamadhal', 
becoming of the hue (or form) of that to which it unites!87, 


Fk, THE SPIRIT'S NATURE AS SADHASATH 


Coming back to Umapathi's kufal 17, we see that, though he 
speaks in the context of the spirit’s chzth-functions (cf. ThAP 14,15,16), 
he does not designate the world and the Lord as achith and Chith, 
respectively, as does Arulnandhi in the above stanza; he designates 
them rather as asath and Sath. From this we understand that 
Umapathi’s criterion here for categorizing a being as asath or Sath 
is consciousness. Because the world is achith it is asath; because the 
Lord is Chith He is Sath. The third category, namely the spirits (wyzr) ' 

- what does Umapathi place them as? as Sath or asath? About this 
category Umapathi declares: 

"anganivat uyttha sadhasattham uyir"'®8 j.e., 

"That which is with either (Sath and asath) united 

Is the spirit which is Sadhasath (sath + asath)" 
The spirit then is sadhasath. The dense expression “anganzvai uyttha", 
which is the basis for calling the spirit sadhasath, implies all that we 
have spoken above under the spirit's ambivalent knowing. We may 
resume it summarily as below: 


The spirit has the capacity to know both asath and Sath. 


The spirit knows asath and Sath by uniting and identifying itself 
with asath and Sath (adhuvadhuvidhal). 
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The spirit knows asath and Sath by uniting itself with asath and 
Sath in such a way as to become non-different with asath and Sath 
in knowing; it becomes asath with asath, and sath with Sath; darkness 
(under illusion) with Darkness (Anavam and bondage), and lightsome 
(filled with Wisdom, Divine Consciousness) with Light (the Lord's 
Arul) (sirndhadhan vannamadhal). 


Meykandar tersely describes this dual knowing and the am- 
bivalent nature of the spirit thus: 
"Truthifa nafivuladhu trandala anma" i.e., 
"Two types of knowing has the spirit which is neither” 
(ie., of neither category, neither asath nor Sath)!®9. 


On account of such a nature, the spirit is neither an autonomous 
Chith, nor is it achith; it is therefore neither Sath, nor asath: it is 
sadhasath. Umapathi, looking at the nature of the spirit from the 
way it attains liberation through Nanam, puts it thus in his Szvap- 
prakasam: "asatthaic-chatthudan nikkum- thanmatya? sadhasat- 
thamé (because of its nature of getting removed of asath by standing 
with Sath, the spirit is sadhasath indeed)"'°. 


G. VIYANJAKAM (THE MEDIUM). 


__ All that has been said above regarding the nature of the spirit 
as sadhasath seems to hang on a thin thread: the capacity of the spirit 
for two qualitatively different knowledges (¢ruthz7a nativuladhu), one 
in Sakalavasthaz and the other in Suddhavasthaz; in the former case 
the knowledge would amount to illusion (in the sense already explain- 
ed), in the latter it would be wisdom; in the former it is as lamp- 
light, in the latter as sunlight. It might appear far-fetched to think 
that the same spirit, that attains to the knowledge of the world-objects 
at great labour, would outdo itself in Suddhavasthai, reaching out 
to the knowledge of the Supreme Chith. It would seemingly be 
gratuitous to state that the spirit, in the two different states, unites 
with qualitatively opposite principles: asath and Sath, achith and 
Chith. To understand this paradoxical tenet of the Siddhantham, we 
will now look into its doctrine regarding the way the two types of 
knowledge take place. 
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a. In Suddhdvasthai 


The Siddhantham holds that for every attainment of knowledge 
there is an appropriate medium (viyaftjakam, Skt. viyaitjaka). The 
Guru-instruction found in kufal 56 of the Thiruvarutpayan says this 
through an analogy: 


"In the way the eye sees, there has always been 
The medium between the eye and the (seeing) spirit; 
That medium is Light, none other!” 


The discourse is about the medium of light without which there can 
be no seeing by man, equipped though he may be with good eyes. 
The discourse of the kufal, however, is two-tiered. It teaches, on the 
basis of the analogy of the light-medium, that, between the Lord and 
the spirit too, there is a light-medium by which alone the spirit may 
‘see’ the Lord. That light-medium is the Divine Light, namely Aru] 
or Nanam™!, Just as the sunlight is indivisible from the sun, so too 
this Divine Light, Arul, is indivisible from the Lord. Hence it is that 
Meykandar had said (in SNB VI. 2. 2) that the mejkandan knows 
the Lord by Him (thanndal). Meykandar goes even to the point of saying 
that, because the Lord's Knowing so pervades the human chith in 
its knowing Him, the spirit that so knows Him, losing its own little 
self-awareness, would be, in that state, Sivam Himself!%. 


From the above we gather that the human chith is different from 
the Lord; it indeed can know Him; and it knows united noit-differently 
through the medium of the Lord's Wisdom, which is indivisible from 
Him. Umapathi describes this way of beholding the Lord as seeing 
with the Lord's own Eye (man kan, Divine Eye, ThAP 19)'%°. 
Without possessing this Divine Eye no one can ever see the Lord, 


This way of seeing the Lord, consequently, dictates the sadhana, 
to which must the man have recourse who would seek to attain the 
vision of the Lord. The sadhana of the spiritual man is 'bhavagam' 
i.e., entering mentally into the reality of the thing that is contemplated 
as though he were that, or contemplating with a non-different con- 
sciousness that which he chooses to contemplate on. But the bhavagam 
Meykandar speaks about is that which is given by the Lord's Arul: 
"thannarulal bhavippadhu param” i.e., that which is contemplated, 
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given by His Arul to contemplate, is the Supreme One Himself, 
More of this later. 


b. In Sakalavasthai 


If the viyaftjakam for the work of ‘Arulal' of the Lord in 
Suddhavasthat is the Lord's Wisdom (Arul), what is the veyatjakam 
in Sakalavasthai? 


In Sakalavasthai, the five senses are instrumental to the spirit 
to attain rudimentary knowledge. Meykandar, in Sutra V, likens the 
spirit in Sakalavasthai to these very senses. The five senses know their 
respective sensations on account of the spirit that activates them. Yet 
the senses know neither themselves nor the spirit that giyes them to 
sense their respective objects. In like manner, in Sakalavasthaz, only 
because its chith-powers are activized by the Satthi (Arul) of the Lord, 
the bonded spirit is able to perceive the realities that are present to 
it, as the iron-filings begin to move when a magnet is placed before 
them. But because the spirit is in bondage, it is unable to perceive 
its Own true nature, or the nature of the Supreme Lord that enables 
it. The Lord as the Inner Light (ullol’, ThAP 24) is indeed intimately 
present to the spirit; yet, being still in bondage, the spirit is able to 
know and enjoy things only in a conditioned, distorted way, pattern- 
ed on its Kanmam"*. Its own trué nature and the nature of the Lord 
remain screened from it. 


From the above, it is clear that even in Sakalavasthaz the Lord 
plays an indispensible role in the spirit's knowing. Meykandar ex- 
plicitates this role yet more in the following illustration: 


(The nature of the spirit’” is) like the day star, which does not 
have its light except for the sun (veyyonaiagadha minpola), and which 
recedes, without appearing, into the growing brilliance of the sun 
(veyyon oliyil odunghi vilangadhu). 


The True One (mey, Lord), seeing in the spirit (i.e. in him who 
is like the day star) the five senses which see, hear etc... (avanil kandu 
kéttu undu uyirtthu uffu arzyum aimpulanaik kandu), abides oned 
with him (in great graciousness). Realize this! (udanay mannudhalatk 
han)" (SNB V.2.2)'°* 


~ 
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From the above venbd it is to be noted that, even when the bonded 
spirit perceives through its karanam, it is again the Lord who graciously 
grants it to perceive (He sees in the spirit that sees; i.e., by His enabl- 
ing seeing He enables the spirit to see)!®°; for without Him the spirit, 
even though a chith itself, cannot know a thing on account of its bon- 
dage. Thayumanavar expresses this truth in the following hymn: 


"To my figure standing unknowing (under the bondage to Anavam) 
o'erwhelmed by ignorance 

The title of ‘Intelligence’ (afivu, chith) would be void indeed; 

Is it on account of Your Gracious Love 

By which I know on Your giving me to know 

That indeed the name ‘Intelligence’ is given to mel"? 


On account of this way of the spirit’s knowing (which is ‘knowing 
when given to know’, described as 'wnarttha unardhal' and 'afivikka 
atidhal'), the spirit is called the ‘little-chith' (si7fafivu), which is 
capable of ‘limited function’ (sifutholil)2", as compared to the Lord 
who is the Great Chzth and Omnipotent, and who knows on His own 
right (ThAP 6). 


In Sakalavasthai, therefore, the viyaiijakam is the Lord's Light 
(Wisdom), not, however, immediately as in the case of the graced 
spirits in Suddhavasthaz, but, indeed, hiddenly as the Thzrédhana 
Satthz, operative through the medium of the karanam and the an- 
thakkaranam. In the Suddhavasthai the knowledge attained is as 
through the medium of the sunlight; zn the Sakalavasthat, as through 
the medium of the lamp-light. The difference, then, does not lie in 
the Lord who shines as the Universal Great Light on all the spirits, 
but in the condition of the spirit obscured under bondage. Umapathi 
brings out this truth with a simile in Kufal 19: 


"To them that see not with the Eye Divine 
Even the Light, as to the eyes of the owl, 
‘Is but dense darkness"202, 


And commenting on Meykandar's venbad containing the same 
simile’, Arulnandhi illustrates the above even more picturesquely. 
He says: 


? 
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"Were you to argue saying, ‘If Sivam stands in fullness everywhere, 
then every one ought to see Him’, then I reply: In the world too, to 
the blind the sun is but darkness. Similarly, to those that possess not 
the Lord's Eye of Arul, even Light is but darkness. As the sun opens 
in bloom the lotus buds ripe to blossom, so does the great Lord give 
the matured spirit the eye of Wisdom, and by His Arul will appear 
as the Glory within glory (as the Glory of glory). Do see!"?™*. 


H. THE LORD'S ADVAITIC PRESENCE WITH 
THE BONDED SPIRITS 


The liberated spirit, in Suddhavasthat, enabled by the Lord's 
Arul (through Arulal), goes and merges with the Lord in mukthz. 
But in Sakalavasthat, because the bonded spirit, with its chzth-powers 
crippled, is unable to unite with the Lord, the Lord Himself, in in- 
finite Graciousness, comes and merges, as it were, with the bonded 
spirit; of this, however, the spirit remains unaware. This is the Lord's 
Concealment, Ma7aitthal (Thirédhanam)*®. Remaining with the 
spirit in steadfast love through His fivefold works throughout its journey 
from bondage to total liberation, the Lord is its 'pogappugal’ (un- 
forsaking refuge) until its final mukth7 is effected (ThAP 4). This doc- 
trine of the advaita of the Lord with the bonded spirits is the burden 
of Sitra Il of the Siva Nana Bédham as well. 


We have seen under "Pathimudhunilai" that the Supreme Lord 
is present to the world-order as ‘oned’ with it (égam thangum, ThAP 
8): becoming as it (thana¥), yet remaining as the other (vé7a)), and 
as ‘oned' with it (udanay)*°*. Meykandar begins the Sutra II asser- 
ting a similar presence of the Lord to all the spirits (avazyé 
thané ay)’. In the first adhikaranam of the same siitra Mey- 
kandar compares the identification of the Lord with the bonded spirit 
to the way the spirit abides identified with the body. He likens the 
union of the Feet of Lord (Annal thal, i.e., Arul) with the spirits to 
the union in the sound and the song, and in the sweet taste and the 
fruit, and adds that the scriptures call this sort of union by the name 
‘atthuvidham' (Skt. advaita)*°*. This advaitic, hidden presence of 
the Lord to the spirit gives it to take, in birth, the body merited by 
it, in order to enjoy the fruits of its Kanmam gathered in its previous 
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births, and provides it the environs to enjoy it.As the field yields the 
crop to the farmer that worked on it desirous of gain, the Lord pro- 
vides the doer the gains of his actions done out of desire, done with 
a sense of 'I’ and ‘mine’, Thus, at death, at the consummation 
of the present life’s duration, the spirit moves on with its subtle body, 
away from the gross body it had; and it takes on a bhiudhasara body 
or a yadhana body in order to enjoy heavenly pleasures or to suffer 
infernal pains, as reward or as punishment respectively. Then, similar 
to what is seen in awakened state is forgotten in dream, the spirit leaves 
such bodies too, and with its subtle body re-enters a womb, into an 
embryo, to attain a new birth that would suit its Kanmam?", The 
seven possible categories of birth to which the bonded spirits may be 
born are: those that crawl, those that live in water, those that fly, those 
that walk (four-footed), human beings, gods, and vegetation (trees, 
plants, and creepers). The possible varieties of births (species) are said 
to be 84,00,0007". This way of the spirit’s moving from birth to 
birth is likened to the snake shedding its skin and going about with 
another skin, to the man leaving the annamayakésam in awakened 
state and entering pranamayakosam in dream-state, and to the 
yogin temporarily entering other bodies and returning”. 


The ordering of the world-order patterned on Kanmam is, ac- 
cording to the Siddhantham, by the intent of the Lord. Meykandar 
illustrates it thus: As the king distributes his justice to his people 
through his officials, the Lord metes out His justice to each spirit in 
the form of the Dual Kanmam, pavam and punniyam (Skt. papa 
and punya), in accordance with its actions and through His Divine 
Disposition (A naz). And the Lord is indivisible from this Divine Dis- 
position (also called Afam <Skt. dharma> in Panniru Thirumufat 
writings)?!5, which appertains to His Satthi.”!* 


I. THE SPIRIT'S TRAVAIL UNFATHOMABLE 


The Gracious Lord, pervading the world-order by His Arul- 
Satthi, activating the atrophied zcchaz, nanam, and kzrtyaz of the 
eternal spirit eternally in bondage to Anavam, giving it to attam. 
through bodily karanam, the various states of knowledge and the en- 
joyments attuned to its Kanmam, continues to purge it of its impuri- 
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ty, giving it, through His Divine Disposition (A naz), to consume its 
gathered gains of Deeds in several births and rebirths”>. But, as long 
as the spirit does not renounce the seeking of 'I’ and ‘mine’, as long 
as it does not possess the Divine Eye and yield to Arul’s lead, it can 
never be rid of its alienation and of its misery. Umapathi, therefore, 
aptly concludes this chapter on the nature of the spirits-in-bondage 
exclaiming: 


"What travail unfathomable endures alas 
The inept spirit from time immemorial! 
Oh, when will on it Grace (Arul) dawn!" (ThAP 20) 


5. THE NATURE OF BONDAGE 
("IRULMALANILAI") 


A. THE SPIRIT'S AMBIVALENT EXPERIENCE 


Umapathi, who under "Uyravainilai” portrayed the ambivalence 
of the human spirit in its knowing and in its nature in Sakalavasthaz 
and Suddhavasthaz, commences his "Irulmalanilaz" (the chapter on 
the nature of bondage) affirming the spirit's ambivalence also in 
another key area of man's life — the area of experience and of en- 
joyment, which pertains chiefly to man’s Thanvédhanatkkatcht 
(suavédana pratyaksa). The ambivalence traced in his twenty first kufal 
consists in the experience of pain in alienation to which man becomes 
subjected, in Sakalavasthat, through birth and rebirth, and the ex- 
perience of bliss in the communion with the Lord as the crowning 
gain in Suddhavasthat. He says: 


"The woes of unrelenting rebirth 
And the Bliss, 

And the means supporting them 
Can in nowise be gainsaid”.- 


From this it is to be noted that the Siddhantham takes inte serious 
account the existential reality of man’s hunger and thirst to know 
by experiencing and to experience by knowing, his unsatiated crav- 
ing for the experience of delight and of pleasure, for joy and satisfac- 
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tion in life, as well as his instinctive fear of sufferings and pain, and 
his painstaking efforts to avoid them. 


From its characterization of the lifé of man on earth as an 
unrelenting source of pain, the Siddhantham would seem, like the 
generality of Indian Philosophy, to be overconscious of the fact that 
pleasure comes always admixed with pain. It would, however, be hasty 
to tumble to the conclusion that the Siddhantham is, on that account, 
pessimistic in its view of life. It must be remembered, on the one hand, 
that the men who spoke these things were not talking from the sur- 
face of the swell and fall of a penurious or malcontended existence; 
they were deeply perceptive men with piercing intuitions who, seek- 
ing the Lord's Light, set themselves to unravel for themselves and 
their kind the mysteries of man’s existence, as individual and as socie- 
ty, imprisoned in a deep-seated alienation beyond his powers of reme- 
dying. On the other hand, they asserted, through their own personal 
experience and example (as does Umapathi who wrote the above 
ku7al), the most optimistic goal as the destined gain attainable by 
everyman through the mediation of Arul: the unalloyed bliss in the 
sweet communion with the Lord, to be tasted already in this life. 


Further, Umapathi affirms in his kufal that the pain of earthly 
existence and the bliss in the Lord's embrace have both their respec- 
tive support (thunazpporul), the causes by which they are brought 
about and sustained for man: Mummalam (the Triple Impuri- 
ty Anavam-Kanmam-Mayai) for the former, the Lord's Arul for the 
latter. Mummalam is the subject of his third chapter; Arul the sub- 
ject of his fourth chapter. In the third chapter, he speaks of Anavam 
in kufals 22-29, about Ma@yaz in ku7als 29 and 30, and only in kufal 
30 he mentions Kanmam. 


B. MUMMALAM (THE TRIPLE IMPURITY): 
A GENERAL VISION ~ 


Thirumular gives us a model to understand how the Mummalam 
are the support of the spirit’s continued bondage in Sakalavasthaz. 
He compares the spirit enveloped by Pasam to a grain of paddy. The 
husk that covers the rice is likened to Anavam, the bran between the 
Tice-grain and the husk io Mayaz, and the sprout hidden in the grain 
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to Kanmam, Just as the husk and the bran act upon the sprout which 
guides the paddy to emerge and evolve as a shoot, Anavam, through 
its illusion-producing effect in Mayaz (material world-order), causes 
Kanmam to pilot the further births and rebirths for the spirit. The 
end-result of this concerted action of Anavam-Mayai-Kanmam is that 
they keep the spirit from joining with its true support, the Lord?'®, 
Meykandar says that Pasam's association with the spirit is without 
beginning, just as the association of the husk with paddy and ver- 
digris to copper are without beginning. Moreover, he compares the 
Lord's gracious way, in bringing about the liberation of the spirits 
through births and rebirths, to the way the play of the sun's rays cause 
the lotus flowers in the lake to unfold and refold”””; for Pasam is His 
possession (avatyudaimaz), while Pasu are His people (alam 
nam)", 


By the solemn words "can in nowise be gainsaid", Umapathi im- 
plies that what he has said in ku7al 21 is a very important tenet of 
the s¢ddha-anta, that it is rooted in man’s existence, intuited in mystic 
experiences and siddhic states of consciousness, and tested by sound 
demonstrative apparatus, viz. alavaz (pramanas). 


We shall now proceed to consider Anavam, Méayai, and Kan- 
mam separately. 


C. ANAVAM 


a. Anavam's Nature as Darkness 


Anavam is one, pervading all things and all finite spirits, and 
is of the nature of screening and obscuring all that it pervades. In 
all this it is likened to darkness (rul), and on that account it is also 
called Irul, Darkness”!®. Thus Umapathi puns on the entire hutaP”, 
simultaneously speaking about both (elemental) darkness and 
Darkness. He says: j 


"Tis (d)Darkness, none other: that reality which remains 
With all things with itself become one”. (ThAP 22) 


In a well-furnished room there may be many pieces of furniture, ar- 
ticles, and embellishments. However, if one enters it when it is totally 
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dark, he would see none of it, or rather, he would see all of it, but 
totally enveloped in darkness; i.e., he would see only darkess. Anavam 
obscures the spirit in a like manner; i.e. it obscures from the bonded 
man his own true nature (Svari:palatchanam), the nature of the Lord, 
and that of the material world around him. In order to get the full 
import of the simile, it must be borne in mind that for the Sidd- 
hantham darkness is not a ‘non-ens' or 'carentia entis', a negative 
or a pseudo reality, in the ontological sense, as the absence of due 
light”; it is in fact an ‘ens’, a ‘sath’ in the metaphysical sense, as 
some negative form of energy opposed to the form of energy of light, 
similar to cold as opposed to heat. Moreover, it would be useful to 
advert to the fact that the simile of darkness itself would not be as 
potent to the modern man (who has, in practical life-situations, tamed 
to a considerable degree the terrors of darkness) as it was to the four- 
teenth century contemporaries of Umapathi. However that may be, 

we find Umapathi carrying his _description of the wickedness 
of Anavam further, by stating that Anavam is far worse than darkness 
itself. He says in Thzruvarutpayan 23: 


"Darkness, showing its form (as darkness), reveals none else. 
But this one (Anavam), reveals neither one nor the other!”. 


The reference to Anavam not showing its own form is not only with 
regard to Kévalavasthat, where the spirits are rendered totally un- 
conscious; it is also in regard to Sakalavasthai where the man-in- 
bondage does not discern, both, his own state of being in bondage, 
and the Anavam that binds him. This latter situation would be similar 
to a man who is grievously sick, and yet is unaware of his sickness. 
The Siddhantham calls this way of holding the spirit in bondage 
of Anavam as Anavam's advaita with the spirit. It describes this in 
words such as "égapporulaghi" (ThAP 22), "égamay” (SP 20), and 
"udanay" (SNS 170). The way the spirit remains oned with Anavam 
in Kévalavasthat, and undiscerning of it in Sakalavasthai, is the spirit's 
advaita with Anavam™?. 


b. Anavam's Many Powers 


The beginningless, binding presence of Anavam in the spirit, 
however entrenched though its domain had been, will not endure for 
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ever; its end would begin when the Inner Light (ullol:), present to 
the spirit also from the beginning, begins to take over with the event 
of Satthintbadham*™, But as long as it remains, it entwines the spirit 
with its many tentacled, wily powers’, by which it induces a stupor 
over the spirit's ¢echat, manam, and kirtyaz, and side-tracks them 
from ‘Truth. Umapathi portrays this in kufals 25, 26 and 27. 


In kufal 25 Anavam, with its deceptive, deluding, and seduc- 
tive powers, is personified by Umapathi as a belle®*®. He says: 


"The chastity of this Damsel of Darkness is such 
That in spite of having many lovers, 

She hides that, and herself too, 

Even from her husband!” 


There is irony here! The damsel seems to be so modest as would not 
bare herself even to her husband; but she, in fact, is a whore that 
has many lovers. Similarly, Anavam is not seen by the spirit that is 
clasped by it, and it multiplies its seducing powers so as to hold all 
men succumbed to it. These powers, wielded by Anavam, are seen 
chiefly in the perversion of the cchaz of the spirit in Sakalavasthat. 
By this perversion the man-in-bondage remains under the charm of 
the beauteous world; he seeks to repose his heart therein, but ends: 
up hurt when the fleeting joy vanishes into the void, like the mirage 
of flowing waters before a thirsty man. 


Turning cynical, Umapathi styles Anavam as Lady Darkness 
(Irular)***. Neatly packed within the gift of knowlegde, which the 
Mayaz-world-order brings us, is placed concealed Anavam's poison 
which would induce indiscrimination, i.e., the nability to discern the 
true nature of realities**’. The gift turns out to be a Trojan horse. 
Umapathi’s ku7fal runs thus: 


"Why waste words! The plight of not knowing 
How to discern is the gift given by this Lady of Darkness!”. (ThAP 26) 


The seduction here implied is of the fanam of the spirit. It is 
primarily in this area that the human chith is thwarted, and is held 
bonded. Its redemption, therefore, would begin chiefly here, with its 
learning to discern. 
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In kufal 27 Umapathi adopts argumentation. He poses a ques- 
tion as though to counter those who would say, "There is no Anavam" 
He asks, "If there is no Darkness, how explain pain?”. Proposing the 
answer "Pain is connatural to the spirit" as a possible reply, he brings 
ridicule upon it by retorting, "When it (pain) be removed, the spirit 
too would cease with it!” — as a triangle would no more be a triangle 
if its nature of having three sides is removed””*. It is to be noted that 
Umapathi places the experience of alienation seated in pain to be 
rooted seminally in Anavam”®?, though it is Kanmam which hands 
out the measure of pleasure and pain to the spirit™*°. Umapathi, in 
fact, places the experience of alienation, hidden within pain, as the 
clue to the existence of Anavam. Pain, then, is not of the true nature 
of the spirit; it is the effect of its alienation in bondage. 


The seduction implied in kufal 27, it will be noted, is of the keréyaz 
of the spirit®*!. 


In kufals 25, 26 and 27, therefore, Umapathi speaks of the screen- 
ing, warping effect of Anavam on the spirit 's triple chzth-powers, viz. 
icchat, fianam, and kirzyat. Herein is found the reason for the lack 
of independence of these chzth-powers in their functioning, already 
caricatured by Umapathi in kufals 14, 15, and 167°. 


c. Sagajamalam (Connate Impurity) 


Though Pasam is anadhi, only Anavam is called Sagajamalam 
(Connate, Original Impurity); Kanmam and Mayai are Agandhuga- 
malam (Superadded or Adventitious Impurity), since they are, both, 
the seat of Anavam's continued domination over the spirit, as well, 
as the channel by which the Lord's Arul brings about its contain- 
ment, computation, and banishment™’. Because Kalam (Time) is 
itself only an evolute of Mayai, Anavam, Kanmam, and Mayai are 
beyond time: they are timeless, ana@dhz. All the same, among 
them, Anavam is, logically, metaphysically, and in its dynamism, prior 
and more basic to the other two. Hence its name Mulamalam (Root 
Impurity). Such being the case, it would be an idle question to ask 
when and how Anavam entered2*. 


In keeping with its Sathkariyavadham, the Siddhantham does 
not speak of the destruction of ‘Anavam either, but only of the total 
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containment or capitulation of the powers of Anavam to the Lord's 
in mukth?. In the case of the zevanmukta, then, there remains always 
open the possibility that Anavam returns, most imperceptibly, with 
its deluding powers. Umapathi points this out by saying, "mutthinilaz 
pesadhu kavvwm pini (It is a malady that can silently seize the spirit 
even in mutthi-state)" (ThAP 28)**°. He, however, seems to add this 
also as an argument to imply that the bondage of the spirit to Anavam 
is anadhi. 


d. Apavam's Encapitulation 


The only power to which Azavam capitulates is the power of 
the Divine Light (Nanam or Aful). No matter how advanced the evolu- 
tion of the world-order, no matter how evolved man's sciences (which 
all would amount only to Pasa nanam)**5, Anavam will not budge; 
its hold over man will not be loosed; and its domain over the spirit 
will not wane**’, This is similar to how the darkness of the night 
continues to haunt the eye even if a lamp be at hand***. Only when 
the spirit houses the Divine Light®**, only with the Dawn of Grace 
at Satthintbadham, with the beginning of Arulal and of Sud- 
dhavasthai, Anavam's power over the spirit will be reversed and will 
begin to dwindle. Darkness will capitulate to the Divine Light, as the 
night capitulates to the rays of the sun™. 


Until the time the Dawn of Grace breaks forth within the bond- 
ed spirit, its bodily frame and the like (evolved from Mayaz accor- 
ding to its Kanmam) are but a flickering lamp, which the merciful 
Lord bestows on the spirit in order to liberate it from its kévala- 
state“’, Since, all the same, the spirit’s bondage perdures until its 
day of the Dawn of Grace, we must now consider in what way Mayaz 
and Kanmam prolong its bondage to Anavam. 


D. MAYAI 


a. The Substratum of the Material World 


Etymologically Mayai is said to come from 'maydhal' (to be 
destroyed, to perish, to disappear) and ‘adhal' (to become; its 
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causative form is Akkal). In the Siddhantham, Mayai*4? is the first 
principle which forms the substratum for the evolution and involu- 
tion of the world-order, with which it remains one continuum. It is 
eternal (nztthamay), formless (aruvay), one (onfay), pervading the 
world-order (vyapagamay), inert (asalamaghi), and unconscious 
(unintelligent, achztthay). It is like the seed from which evolves the 
world-order (ulaghi?kor witthay)***, bringing about, for the benefit 
of the bonded spirits, the four sets of interconnected realities grouped 
together as thanu-karana-puvana-bogam ™*. Thiruvarutpayan refers 
to them with the words "vadivadhi" (i.e., vadivu and all) (ThAP 30). 
Vadivu or Thanu refers to the various bodily frames which are in- 
formed by the spirits; Karanam to the internal and external karanam; 
Puvanam to the loci (lit. worlds) where the spirits live out the fruit 
of their Kanmam; and Bégam to all that form objects of enjoyment 
and of experiencing. The Lord (nimittha karanam, efficient cause) 
causes the thanu-karana-puvana-bogam to evolve out of the uncons- 
cious seed of Mayaz (upadhanam or mudhal or mudhal karanam, 
material cause)?#5, patterned on the Kanmam of the spirits™°. He 
does so moved by His Afam (Justice), for the benefit of the spirits, in 
order to enable them to attain knowledge and enjoyment as benefit- 
ting their accreted Kanmam, so that, by thus consuming their Kan- 
mam, they may become freed of it. Yet, Mayaz itself is enumerated 
as a Malam, because of its illusion-inducing effect for the man who 
has not yet attained a discerning stage**’. 


When the present world-order (Karzya-Mayat or Mayéyam) in- 
volutes at Sangaram, the end of the era, it reverts to its original 
Karana-Mayai state; it does not, therefore, become annihilated. And 
the bonded spirits too, being loosed of their embodiment, will repose 
in it till the next era begins to evolve. By the word 'mannzyidum' 
Umapathi points out that Mayaz is sath in the ontological sense; it 
is indestructible, though it is the basis of change. Viewing reality from 
the angle of consciousness, however, Umapathi, as we have seen under 
"Uytravainilat", calls the Mayaz-world-order asath, as compared with 
the spirits which are sadhasath, and with the Lord who is the Sath. 
Similarly, Arulnandhi points out that the world-order (evolved 
Mayai) is asath, since it is a demonstrable reality (chuttu), and since 
it is impermanent™*, In other words, Mayaz is sath; but it is a sath 
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only secundum quid (under a certain aspect). In fact, in using 
‘aranarulal' after 'manniyidum', Umapathi implies that also the 
aspect of Mayaz being sath, remaining one and undestroyed, is by 
the Arul of the Lord**?, 


b. Thirodhayi Satthi 


Surprising as it may appear, Arulnandhi names Mayai as 
‘vimalanukkor satthi' (a certain energy, power, belonging to the 
Faultless One)*°°. Of course, the Mayaz thus referred to is the Mayat 
in its instrumentary role, or in its role as the medium, for the inter- 
mediary stage of the spirit 's liberation moving from Kévalam to Sud- 
dham. It is the Mayaz in its aspect of advaitic union with man such 
as to enable him to attain knowledge and experience, which knowledge 
he attains by identifying himself with it. In other words, the aspect 
of Mayar here intended is that aspect of the Satthi of the Lord, which 
is present incorporated, as it were, within the world-order in its creating 
and provinding role. It is the venue of the concealed Power of the 
Lord in its operation as Concealment (Mazaitthal, Thirédhanam). 
Hence it is called Thirddhayi Satthz*®!. Umapathi mentions clearly, 
in Stvapprakasam, that the Lord's operation of Origination of the 
world from Mayaz is toward bringing about the maturation of 
Malam***, Just as the impurity that has got into the body is, by the 
inbuilt healing dynamism of the body, made to emerge as a boil, 
mature, burst, and be purged from the body, so too, the deep- 
seated Mulamalam, through the pervasive Power of the Lord 
operating within the functioning of Ma@yaz, in the measure computed 
by Kanmam (which itself is governed by the Justice< Afam> of the 
Lord), is made to mature in the bonded spirit through its matura- 
tion in knowledge and experience. The Malaparibagam (the matura- 
tion of, and the cleansing from, Malam) is concomitant with Satthz- 
ntbadham (the Fall, Descent, or Imprint of the Lord's Satthi within 
the spirit); and concomitantly-too with Satthinibadham, begins the 
process of illusion yielding place to discernment, and of the Lord's 
Mazaztthal emerging as His Arulal. And all this is hastened by the 
Thirédhayi, which is, on that account, said to be 'vimalanukkor 
satthi' (a certain energy belonging to the Faultless One). 
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_ If such be its role, how can Thirodhayt be a Malam? Facing this 
objection, Umapathi, after describing Anavam in Stvapprakasam 20, 


adds: 


"Since Thirddhdyi Satthi stands in the form of bringing about 
Malaparibagam, and effects it, it is even said to be a Malam. In 
gracious kindness will it coax one on the way of nearing the Feet of 
the Lord”***, 


Arulnandhi likens this way of purification from Sagajamalam 
to how the soiled garments are seemingly further soiled by applying 
fuller's earth and the like, in order to wash them clean’. The dirt 
(fuller's earth) that is used cleans the clothes on account of its hid- 
den, inherent, detergent power. The hidden power of cleansing, or 
curing”, in the Mdayaz-evolved world-order that brings about 
Malaparibagam, then, is of the Lord who is hidden in it by His 
Thir6dhanam (concealment). 


c. Thatthuvam (The Mayai-Evolutes) 


The seers of the Agama tradition, through their perceptive in- 
tuitions and yogic conscious states, have elaborately analysed the 
elements that go to compose the complex world-order and the com- 
plicated human processes involved in the long and arduous path of 
liberation. In this too, the Siddhantham adopts their tradition”®. 


Unlike the Samkhya, which speaks of only 24 evolutes of prakrtz, 
the Siddhantham counts 36 evolutes of Mayaz. Mayaz is said to be 
of two kinds: Suddha Mayaz (Pure Mayaz) and Asuddha Mayaz (Im- 
pure Mayaz). Suddha Maya evolves into the Sabdhaprapanyam (The 
Sound-World) and the Artthaprapanyam (its Projected-World). From 
the Asuddha Mayai evolve the Vidhyathatthuvam (the evolutes in- 
serting into which the spirits attain knowledge towards experiencing) 
and the Anmathatthuvam (the evolutes which are the objects and in- 
struments of experiencing). It would however be a tiring exercise for 
the reader to go through even the simple mention of the processes 
of their evolution and the abundance of technical terms in the bargain. 
We therefore refer the reader to the treatment of them under 
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"Thatthuvam or The Mayat-Evolutes" in an Appendix, and we 
presume at least a general familiarity with them as we proceed with 
the subject of Mayaz**’, 


d. The Role of the Thatthuvam 


For the man in Sakalam**, the thirty-six Mayathatthuvam 
bring about his knowledge and experience of the world-order, initiating 
a long process of the evolution of his chzth-power and of his spirit 
towards Malaparibagam. Only in Suddham*®, with the advent of 
Satthinibadham, man begins to transcend the Thatthuvam (the world- 
realities) effectively, and learns to submit them to the higher Reality, 
namely to the Lord of the Thatthuvam, that has been graciously com- 
ing to him all the while, hidden under the Thatthuvam. Thus Ap- 
par sings: 


"'Tis hard the Thatthuvam to transcend and see; 

Those by the Thatthuvam transcended have indeed failed to see. 
Except to them that transcending the Thatthuvam stand, 

The Lord of cool Pugalur is not the True One (Thatthuvan)""®, 


The author of the Thirukkali77uppadiyar, who says in stanza 37 that 
those who realize the nature of the thirty-six Thatthuvam would be 
rid of rebirth, adds, in stanza 38, that it is not necessary, strictly speak- 
ing, to scrutinize the Thatthuvam regarding their number and nature; 
one must, however, abandon the habit of his Chzttham pursuing as 
real what has been impressionably presented to it by the worldly 
realities which are evolved from the Thatthuvam. When that is ef- 
fected, he would be innerly disposed to enter the Brilliance (Joth?) 
beyond thought, and worship the other Half (Sivam)**'. In a verse 
of Théviram, getting impatient with people who pamper their 
perishable body as though it were the real, Appar sings: 


"O paupers, admire not as true (real) 

The roguish little hut (body), mud-walled with gaping holes. 
The right thing to do is to reach the Feet of the Lord 

At Thirukkanur where siddhas and bakthas throng”. 


The purpose of the thatthuva-composed body and the 
Mayaz-evolved world-order, then, is not to close oneself on them as 
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though they were the real; they are meant only to lead man to reach 
the Feet of the Lord. 


E,. KANMAM 


a. The Pattern-Cause 


The third of the Mummalam, viz. Kanmam (Skt. karma)?®, is 
the instrumental pattern-cause for Origination, Sustenance and 
Destruction. The bonded spirits get their thanu-karana-puvana- 
bogam patterned on their Kanmam. Their variety of knowledge, ex- 
periences, and enjoyments too are conditioned by their Kanmam**. 
It is again Kanmam that dictates the length of life: it causes death 
when the Kanmam taken up in a birth are consumed, and a further 
birth for consuming the yet-outstanding Kanmam. This cycle, of the 
bonded spirits gathering further Kanmam in the living out (fruition) 
of their previous Kanmam, and their gathered Kanmam bringing them 
a further birth to be lived out, can be likened to the tree yielding 
fruits for the enjoyment in eating, and the fruits yielding the seeds 
for the growth of other trees”. No one can say if the seed came first 
or the tree. So too, Kanmam, and the spirit to which it adheres are 
anadh?***, Kanmam pervades the bonded spirits and the world- 


order in many ways and forms”’. 


b. The Types of Kanmam 


Kanmam has different names in its different stages and functions. 
Thus, in this type of the body one possesses at birth (with the karanam, 
the environs, and the patterns of experiencing) is found the outwardi- 
zation of the Kanmam which had gathered in the previous births, 
and which have matured to be lived out in the current life. The Kan- 
mam that has become aggregated in the previous births is called 
Sanjitham (Skt. safcita karma; in Tamil also Enyiya Vinaz). Prarad- 
dham (Skt. prarabda karma; in Tamil also Enfa Vinai), instead, is 
the Kanmam which has been taken up in a birth; it resides in the 
Buddhi, conditioning the extent of the expression of zcchai, fanam, 
and kiriyai of the bonded spirit to be effected by the Viddh- 
yathatthuvam; it traces the pattern of the guna-modifications in Bud- 
dhi such as would cause likes and dislikes, and in this way provides 
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the measure of experience of pleasure, pain, and indifference. If the 
spirit, devoid of discernment and identifying itself with these non- 
Real (asath) affections, operates with a sense of 'I’ and ‘mine’, swayed 
by likes and dislikes, it gathers further Kanmam by every thought, 
word, and deed, which in turn are to be lived out in a further birth. 
This Kanmam is called Agamiyam (Skt. agamia karma; in Tamil 
also Efu Vinaz). According as the actions have been bad or good?68 
the Kanmam that so gathers are Pavam or Punniyam (Skt. papa or 
punya)*. They are also called Iruvinai (Double Deeds)””. It must 
be borne in mind that Punniyam does not cancel Pavam, and vice 
versa®”|, Agamiyam adheres to the Buddhi2??, ~ 


c. The Function of Kanmam 


Kanmam, like Mayaz, is inert and unintelligent (unconscious, 
achith). Hence it is not autonomous and auto-directive. Even the spirit 
cannot, by itself, reach its appropriate Kanmam. It is the Lord alone 
who knows and directs the Kanmam through His Anaz (Divine Dispen- 
sation) (SNB I). Just as the fruit of the farmer's labour on the land 
is yielded to him from the earth upon which he had worked, so too, 
the Lord makes the fruits of the deeds, which a man does identifying 
himself with the Mé@yaz-evolutes, to accrue to him to be enjoyed in 
the thanu-karana-puvana-béga setup, which is evolved from Mayat 
and is patterned on his Deeds*’’. Moreover, only when the Lord 
enables the bonded man to know, to experience, and to consume his 
gathered Kanmam, does he know and consume them in that measure. 
This may be compared to how the magnet draws to itself only those 
iron-filings which have been brought before it?. The Anaz, by 
which the Lord governs the law of Kanmam, therefore, is the expres- 
sion of His justice (Afam)?3. His Anai works in unison with His 
Thirddhayi Satthi. 

On profound reflection, it will be seen that Kanmam is the sub- 
tle way of computing and expressing what the man, under illusion, 
is craving for for himself, often only on unconscious or subconscious 
levels*’®. It can be said, therefore, that the Lord's Graciousness 
(Thiruvarul), in fact, enables the bonded spirits to experience what 
they craved to experience, in a manner patterned on their own previous 
intense ego-filled intents*”’. 
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This kindly role of Thiruvarul may be likened to a pedagogical 
mother, who knows that the only way to soothe her stubborn (ego- 
filled) child of its obstinacy and bring it to her ways is to humour, 
in a way suited to the child and acceptable to herself, the likes and 
dislikes of her beloved child?’’, 


F. AIMMALAM (FIVEFOLD IMPURITY) 


In the Siddhantham there is also the tradition of expanding the 
Mummalam as Aimmalam (Five Malam). Umapathi devotes 
Sivapprakasam 32 to enumerate them. They are: (i) Anavam, (ii) 
Mayai (i.e., Asuddha Mayaz or Prakrudham) which is the source of 
illusion, (iii) Kanmam or Kanmiyam, (iv) Suddha Mayai which brings 
out the unfolding of the Mayaz, and (v) Thirédhay which works out 
the Malaparibagam’”. 


G. PASAM AND MUKTHI 


Viewed from the angle of the Lord, Pasam is His 'udaimaz' (pro- 
perty or possession). What would it be from the point of view of man? 


Thirumular has it, in a stanza speaking about Pathz- 
Pasu-Pasam, that Pasam has been znstrumental in man attaining the 
Lord who is Wisdom’®°, Manavasagankadandhar has a very in- 
teresting stanza in Unmai Vilakkam about the role of Patht-Pasu- 
Pasam in mutthi-state. He says: 


"Hear me speak about the First Three in mutthi-state: 

That which tastes the enjoyment pure (bliss) is Anu (spirit); 
That which gently affords Bliss is the Lord; 

That which is causative of this is Malam. 

Friend, in love see it for yourself”. (UV 51) 


As against this, Meykandar brushes aside Kanmam, Mayai, 
and Anavam as militating against the meynnan (the truly wise 
man, jivanmukta)?*!. How to reconcile these in the light of all that 
we have said above regarding Pasam? 


What Meykandar means, in the above cited venbd, is that the 
gathering of Kanmam (pava punnityam), the illusion of Mayaz, 


8 
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and the thafpodham-giving Apyavam do not accord with a 
meyttiant. Explaining Thirumdilar in the light of Mana- 
vasagankadandhar in the above cited texts: the word used in Unmat 
Vilakkam is 'vilaivitthal'. Vilaitthal is causing to happen through direct 
influence; vilaivitthal is causing to happen through indirect influence. 
The former, for the 'gain' of Wisdom and Bliss, is by Thiruvarul; 
the latter is by Pasam, i.e. by Kanmam and Mayai being like tools 
in the hand of Thiruvaru] (Satthi) for containing Anavam, which 
screens the Real from the spirit and induces unwisdom. 


Even the jvanmukta, still living in a body given him by San- 
jitham, and being still under the specifications of Praraddham to an 
extent, depends on his bodily karanam for attaining the various 
conscious-states. Not only that; Unmaz Vilakkam implies also that, 
even in bliss-experience enjoyed in the embodied condition, Pasam 
has a role to play. With the overthrow of Anavam's fissiparous powers, 
Pasam becomes subdued and integrated in the mutthan (Skt. mukta), 
who is now led by Arul. Pasam, then, continues (being sath in the 
metaphysical sense) even in mukthz, and, as the 'wdatmaz' (posses- 
sion) of the Lord, it has its indispensible role to play there?®?. 


CONCLUSION 


After introducing the Saiva Siddhantham in general in Chapter 
I, we had undertaken, in this Chapter II, to expose the general doc- 
trinal setting of the Siddhantham. In doing so, we have followed the 
outline as set in the Thiruvarutpayan, not only to capture for the 
reader something of the inspiration and genius of Umapathi, but above 
all because the Thzruvarutpayan is the basic work under our con- 
sideration. However, in our exposition we have, of set purpose, made 
references to the Preceptor Meykandar's Stva Nana Bodham, 
Arulnandhi's Siva Nana Siddhiyar (Supakkam), and to Umapathi s 
chief theological treatise, Sivapprakasam, as well as to the WEARS 
of Saivite mystic poets, in an effort to burrow out of Umapathi s terse 
kufals the wealth of doctrine and of the religious and mystical ex- 
periences that he, coming as heir to all these writings, has stuffed 
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within them. We have done so, not only to clarify the basic doctrinal 
positions of the Siddhantham (several schools of Indian Philosophy 
use the same terminology, but with different shades of meaning), but 
especially to draw a sufficiently clear background, against which the 
doctrine of Thiruvarul in the Thiruvarutpayan can be etched out 
more graphically in Chapter III. 


The Siddhantham sees the existential situation of man as one 
in which he finds himself in a state of inescapable alienation, from 
time immemorial, yearning and longing, in ever so many conscious 
and unconscious ways, for liberation and for the attainment of a secure 
sense of belonging in a sweet ‘inamissible’ communion of love with 
the Divine, but always remaining thwarted in his efforts, being caught 
in a whirl of desires and delusions. This state of man the Siddhantham 
calls 'bondage'. The Siddhantham sees also, from experience, that 
liberation from such a state of bondage is possible, not through man’s 
prowess, but through God's gracious intervention. This state of libera- 
tion of man consists in the healing of his pain of alienation in the 
intimacy of divine communion; and the Lord grants that divine in- 
timacy to be enjoyed, by raising the man to attain to His own state. 
This He does through His Satthi-Arul, which is indivisible from Him 
(ThAP 2). 


The doctrinal frame-work of the Siddhantham on which this 
understanding rests can be spelt out in gist as follows: 


All realities are ultimately traced to three categories: The Supreme 
Lord (God), the spirits-in-bondage, and the principles that are in- 
strumental for bondage (viz. Anavam, Kanmum, and Mayai). These 
categories are anadhz. The Lord is one; the spirits are innumerable, 
and are in bondage from time immemorial. Anavam is the Connate 
Impurity that pervades the spirits, causing ignorance, and which keeps 
them in a state of alienation by preventing them from uniting with 
their Lord; and Mayaz and Kanmam have an ambivalent nature — 
of being an impurity (malam) themselves, and of being instruments, 
under the Lord's Satthi, to bring about the spirit's purification. 

In the Kévalavasthai, the spirits are under the total domain 
of Anavam; they are in an unconscious state, their chith-powers be- 
ing totally screened and atrophied. The Lord who is beyond all (as 
the Andham), moved by His Arul,’ becomes the Adhi of the whole world 
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-order in His intent to save the spirits-in-bondage. Remaining un- 
‘tainted, He effects their salvation by His immanent presence through 
His fivefold works. By His Satthi He brings about the whole world- 
order from Mayai, in order to provide the bonded spirits with the 
thanu-karana-puvana bégam, as suited to the extent of their bondage — 
computed as Kanmam, with which they (the spirits) may, by their chith- 
powers being revived and purified, begin the process of growth in con- 
sciousness, awareness, knowledge, and discernment. This stage of the 
bonded spirits is their Sakalavasthat. By the triple process of 
origination-providence-undoing, the Lord grants the spirits to live out 
their Kanmam, and thus effects their gradual purification and the 
containment of Anavam's power over them. This hidden way of the 
Lord bringing the spirits to the maturation of Malaparibagam is His 
Majaitthal. 


With the event of Satthinibadham and the Dawn of Grace begins 
man's decisive liberation from the tyranny of Anavam and his entry 
into the discerning state of the Suddhavasthat. The Lord's work here 
is called Arulal. By the Lord's Arul illumining him, the man, who 
formerly merging with Pisam remained in ignorance and illusion, now 
unites with Arul Nanam, discerns the true nature (svarupalat- 
chanam) of things, abandons his bondage-ways, and grows in his year- 
ning for God who is the Truth, Seeing the Lord in His true form with 
His Arul-Nanam as his eye, he unites with Sivam in sweet communion, 
enjoying Him as the consummate Bliss and the Love Supreme. When 
such a wisdom-state and mystic union with the Lord becomes a stable 
possession, he becomes a jzvanmukthan. For him rebirth ceases. 


With this general setting of the Siddhantham presented in 
Chapter II as our background, we now proceed to explore the rare 
beauties of Thiruvarul as enshrined in the remaining chapters of the 
Thiruvarutpayan. 


CHAPTER III 


S1Gouger 
(Thiruvarul) 
in the Thiruvarutpayan 


1. THE MEANING OF THIRUVARUL 


A. ARUL (GRACE) 


Before beginning the discourse on Thiruvarul, it is of paramount 
importance to understand what Tamil Literature, particularly the 
siddhars' literature, intends by the Tamil word ‘arul'. 


The words of Tholkappiyam, "arulodu punarndha agafchiyum 
(The renunciation that is embraced with aru/)"! points out clearly 
to the inseparability of ‘aruludaimaz (being a man of gracious 
compassion)’ from 'thufavu (the life of renunciation)’, arul being its 
basic characteristic. In fact, Thiruvalluvar's Thirukku7al brings out 
this truth beyond any possibility of dispute”. In the first part deal- 
ing with ‘A7am (Ethics or Virtue)’, Valluvar first speaks of ’I/latam 
(The Ethic of Family Life)’; as the next and the further evolution 
of that ethic, he speaks of 'Thufavatam (The Ethic of the Life of 
Renunciation)’. Under Illafam, his first chapter is on the state of 
family-life; the second, on the good of having a life-companion; the 
third, on the blessing of begetting children*; and the fourth is on 
' Anbudaimai (Being a Man of Love)’. There, Valluvar places love 
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as the basis on which the family-ethic is erected, and as its 
mainstay‘. The family being the cradle of life, a family-life without 
love is‘a misnomer. Says Valluvar: 


"A man's life lived (in a family) without love in his heart 
Is as the withered tree that flowered in a cruel desert” (ThK 78). 


Coming to the ' Thufavafautyal' (the section on the Ethic of the Life 
of Renunciation), Valluvar places the first chapter 'Aruludaimat (Be- 
ing a Man of Gracious Compassion)’ as the basis of that stage of life, 
similar to what 'Anbudaimaz (Being a Man of Love)’ is to the Ethic 
of Kamily Life. Without this gracious compassion towards all life, 
says Valluvar, the ethic of the renounced man is but sham®. A family 
man, lacking the means to run the family, may yet earn it; but a 
"renounced man” without gracious compassion, becoming otherwise 
later on, is well nigh impossible’. The wealth of kindly compassion 
possessed by the "self-renounced man"? is the wealth of wealth; i.e. 
arul is the most precious possession’. 


_ How does a "self-renounced man” come by such a possession? 
In the way Thirukkufal sees it, it comes to him as a rule as the fruit 
of a long process of human maturation; it comes through the process 
of maturation in love, schooled in the Ethic of Family Life. In the 
ambience of the family, richly giving and receiving love with those 
tied to him by various bonds (chief of which is the bond of blood), 
and fostering the structure of social life, a man matures in a most 
natural way over the ego-involvement in familial love. By the osmosis 
of the many strands of love with which he embraces his kith and kin, 
he attains a state of fullness of heart, from which he now brims over 
in kindly compassion, no more only to those tied to him by bonds 
of affection, but on all life, especially the erring and the suffering. 
This bondless, boundless, spontaneous outward flow of anbu (love) 
unpropelled by ego-needs, then, is aru". In this sense, Valluvar 
calls aru] “anbin kulavi (the babe begotten of love)". Anbu is a 
fulfilling thing; arul is its overflow. Arul, therefore, is not a passing 
act or a quality of the renounced man; it is a permanent possession: 
it is a basic way of being". It is also seen as a godly quality when 
it is outwardly manifested as a disposition, or in acts of goodness. 
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B. THIRUVARUL (DIVINE GRACE) 


From the above it may be extrapolated that, though the word 
arul is used at times for the Lord as a quality", the Siddhantham 
uses it, in fact, to imply much more. The Lord, who is the Andham 
(as Sivam) in whom all encapitulates, being Jnbu (Bliss Itself) and 
Anbu (Love), flows outward becoming the Adhi, reaching out to man- 
in-bondage in karunaz (compassion or mercy) and in arul 
(graciousness). This aspect of the Lord, in His gracious reaching out 
towards bonded man, is experienced and is named by the Saivite 
mystics as Thiru Aru] (Thiruvarul, when the two words are joined), 
meaning ‘Divine Grace’. They delight in presenting this way of be- 
ing of the Lord to man as His Other Half, as His Consort — a Con- 
sort to Him, but a Mother to the man-in-bondage!®. 


Commonly, and in popular Saivism too, that Reality of the Lord 
reaching out in karunaz to the man in the world is presented as the 
Satthi (Power, Energy) of the Lord, the Consort of Siva and the Mother 
of all the living and of all the world-order'®. The multifarious 
energy so visibly and potently at work in man and in nature, is seen 
to be by the Satthi of the Lord as the source of all life, fecundity, 
growth, and fruitfulness. It is only when a man reaches the Nana- 
stage of interior perception and spiritual discernment that he sees 
it all to be by the Benevolence of the Gracious Lord, who brings the 
world-order to being, and does the rest of His fivefold works, in order 
to rescue man from his alienation in bondage, and consequently from 
the cycle of rebirth, and to allure him to His Bosom which is his final 
home (vidu). Hence, only to the man in the Nana-path Satthi would 
no more be merely the fecund Mother-Satthi (the Consort of Siva), 
but in fact the Lord's Aru] that has been steadfastly at work, hidden 
from him until then in the form of Satthi, taking up many forms within 
him and without, in order to bring about Malaparibagam and the 
dawn of Nénam within him. Only such a man will realise the Satthi 
to be the Arul-Satthi, that from now on takes him by hand as Arul- 
Nanam, and leads him to enter the chamber of Sivam "”. Since on- 
ly to him who has had the glimpse of Satthi as Arul the name ‘Arul 
would evoke any meaningful response, the Siddhantham, mostly, refers 
to Satthi as the Aru] of the Lord — THIRUVARUL — only in its 
Nana: books, and when it speaks of the Unmaz'®. 
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2. THIRUVARUL AND THE MAN-IN-BONDAGE 
("ARULADHUNILAI") 


After " Pathi-Pasu-Pasam: A General Vision” in Chapter II began 
our exposition of the Siddhantham according to the outline set in 
the Thiruvarutpayan, There, under the three topics (the Supreme 
Lord, the spirits-in-bondage, and the bondage), Thiruvarul has 
already been introduced. Thus, we have seen how Umapathi, in keep- 
ing with what we have pointed out above under ' Thiruvarul’, refers 
(under "Pathimudhunilaz") to that Reality ‘that grants the immor- 
tal spirits the Lord 's own state to attain’ as the Satthi that is indivisi- 
ble from the Lord (ThAP 2). Later, after speaking about the state 
of the spirits-in-bondage (under "Uyzravainilai"), he concluded by 
introducing Arul as that which brings to an end the spirit's ‘travail 
unfathomable endured from time immemorial’ (ThAP 20). Finally, 
after detailing bondage (under "Jrulmalanilai"), he compared the 
operation of Aru]-Satthi through Maya? and Kanmam to the illumin- 
ing of a flickering ‘lamp’, and Her revealing of Herself’? as Arul- 
Nanam, to ‘the Dawn’ (ThAP 30). 


In the fourth chapter, "Aruladhunilai" (The Nature of Arul), 
Umapathi proceeds to portray how Arul is the mainstay, supporting 
the man-in-bondage on his journey from bondage towards liberation 
and bliss, from his Sakalavasthaz to his final gain in Suddhavasthaz”. 
With most existential examples, apt analogies, and homely similes”!, 
Umapathi extols the greatness of Arul and Her steadfast support of 
the spirit on the one hand, while at the same time pointing out, even 
to the extent of ridiculing, the blindness of the bonded man towards 
Her on the other. "Aruladhunilaz" is intended, therefore, to induce 
a great desire in the disciple to recognize and follow the lead of 
Thiruvarul in his life. 


A. THE GREATNESS OF THIRUVARUL 


When a man is in urgent need of water (on a hot South Indian 
Summer's day), or of food (at the end of a day's arduous toiling in 


the fields), or of some medicine (to obtain relief from a tortur 
ing disease or to cure an illness threatening death)”, nothing else 


would he, in that situation, count greater than that which he then 
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most direly needs. If that be so, Arul is that which everv man stands 
indispensibly in need of at all moments and in every place. Hence, 
says Umapathi, there is nothing in the whole world greater than Arul 
(cf. ThAP 23). Arul, therefore, is the greatest boon which every man 
should seek earnestly, and without fail. 


The (tropical) sun's rays beat upon the plains sown with grain, 
and makes them sprout and bear a manifold yield, to be gathered 
in and enjoyed by the farmer, who had sown the earth desirous of 
the fruits thereof. Similarly, Grace is the universal Great Irradiance 
that makes the desire, hidden (like in a seed) in the works of every 
(Ahankara-led) man and computed by the Lord's Afam as the Kan- 
mam to be duly consumed by him, to mature and take shape in the 
form of the Mayaz-evolved thanu-karana-puvana-bogam, so that, by 
enjoying in them his just recompense, in the various worlds and 
through the various births, he may be cleansed of his Malam (cf. ThAP 
32); for, only when Malam is removed can the spirit be illumined by 
Wisdom (Arul)”’. Arul, therefore, is the Great Artificer that makes 
the Kanmam of the spirits unfold for them, towards their eventual 
consumption and sublimation, and the subsequent attainment of 
Malaparibagam 4. 


The flesh, being asath and achith, can never know. The spirit, 
being in bondage to Anavam (in Kévalam), can know nothing. Yet, 
the body united to the spirit becomes a perceiving body; and the spirit 
perceiving through the bodily karanam becomes a discerning spirit! 
How? This is because Arul gives the embodied spirit discernment and 
wisdom to attain true knowledge. But for Her, neither flesh nor spirit 
would know (cf. ThAP 33) %. Arul, then, is the Great Wisdom of 
the Lord. 


In the three kufals explained above (ThAP 31, 32,33), Umapathi 
has described Aru] as the Great One that supports the functioning 
of the zcchaz, kirtyat, and flanam of the bonded spirits respectively. 


B. THE BONDED MAN'S INEPTITUDE 


The plight of the bonded man ignorant of Arul, depicted through 
many analogies, is the bass, as it were, against which Umapathi makes 
his melody on Thiruvarul rise. 
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The fish, living in a sea of milk, is surrounded by the choicest 
food, namely milk. If instead of nourishing itself on it, the fish plunges 
headlong, preying upon other little living things, that would be an 
execrable behaviour indeed **, In a similar way, the bonded man is 
living in, and is surrounded by, the sea of Grace 2’, He need not 
struggle to have the best of boons. Yet, driven by depraved propen- 
sities, he pursues deluding pleasures that drag him deeper and deeper 
into the quagmire of misery. It will be noted that Arul, in this kufal 
(ThAP 34), has been described as the true food of the spirit®’, 


The bonded man is like the wayfarer who, undertaking a long 
perilous journey over uncertain tracts, does not recognize the surest 
of guides who is all the while walking close to him®’. Or again, he 
is like the five senses that do not advert to the spirit by which alone 
they have their respective perceptions*®. Here (in ThAP 35), Arul 
has been presented as the sure (hidden) leader that enables man to 
discern the Truth*!. 


Because Arul keeps ever steadfastly supporting him, the man- 
in-bondage is enabled to exercise his chzth-powers, attain various 
knowledge and operative states through his karanam, and so keep 
going in life. The man who does not realise this, but thinks, misled 
by his Ahankaram, that he is in fact the manager of the show, is like 
the man who, forgetting the earth that supports him, attributes the 
ability of walking to his own prowess. If he were to try, with all his 
skill, at walking over the sea, he would certainly realise how indispen- 
sible the supporting earth is to him for his walking®®. The suppor- 
ting role of Arul-Nanam, especially indispensable for attaining 
knowledge and discernment, has been depicted here (ThAP 36) *. 


Umapathi, next, ridicules those who would deny Arul-Nanam 
on the pretext that they have not found Her. He says: 


"Like those that find not the mountain, nor the earth, 
nor the sky, 
Are those that find not Wisdom”**. 


'Kedutthor' in the above kufal means those who are in the state of 
not having found what they have lost. Therefore, by the above words 
Uméapathi implies, on the one hand, that Arul is great as a moun- 
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tain, firm as the earth, and limitless as the sky; and, on the other 
hand, that for the man who does not find Her, Arul is not something 
alien to him, but is his intimate possession. Then Umapathi carries 
his caricature further by adding: 


"They would not find even their own heads, 
These men who are lost to themselves" 95 (ThAP 37) *°, 


* Umapathi, who described Aru] as the truest leader (ThAP 35), 
compares those that let themselves be subverted, instead, by the 
Ahankaram hidden in them to those who ally themselves with an 
impostor-leader. What would be their situation when the true king 
takes possession of his kingdom? Umapathi presents their beguiled 
plight as analogous to that of Tantalus in Tartarus: it would be similar 
to that of the man who stands parched-tongued in the midst of 
flood’’, or of the man who still finds himself in the darkness of a 
prison-cell when it has dawned over the whole world (ThAP 38)*8, 


Further, Umapathi points out to the perverted state of the bonded 
man who, even after all the gain he has made by dint of the paths 
of Sartyai, Kirtyat, and Yogam, and arriving at Nanam, remains always 
prone to abandon all of it, in a blind moment, in order to seize some 
fleeting, paltry pleasure. Umapathi presents this to his disciple with 
a familiar scene from a fourteenth century village-setting: : 


"Lay agitation aside and listen to this (amusing) thing: 
This is like the cat seated at the pot of milk 

Which suddenly pounces on a passing rat 

To catch and enjoy it”. (ThAP 39) 


The noblest food, milk, is kept in an earthen pot, raised aloft on an 

'wii' (a netted rope suspended from the roof), in the kitchen. When 
no one is around, comes a cat most cautiously, and, making its way 
to the ufz, gently hops on the pot’s brim. As it begins to drink the 
milk (choice food), it smells the presence of a rat. The tiny black rat, 
seized with fear at sensing the cat's presence, runs across the floor 
secking-safety. Instinctively the cat charges after it, breaking the ear- 
then pot, spilling all the milk in the process, and missing the rat in 
the bargain!°9. 


Milk, in this parable, refers to Arul-Nanam (cf. ThAP 34). Even 
after a man reaches the Néna-path, there remains on in him the year- 
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ning for the onions-of-Egypt, the utsanamalam*, The bondage- 
yearning" is to be remedied by the graced-yearning expressed in the 
form of the Five-Letters-Grace #2, 


C, THIRUVARUL — THE EMBODIMENT OF 
THE LORD'S GRACIOUSNESS 


Umapathi brings "Aruladhunilai" to a fitting conclusion with 
the following kufal; 


"Mukthi (attainment of Sivam) is a gift far beyond the deserts of the 
inept spirit 
Who has attained no relationship with Arul 


Though She (Arul) has been so closely associated* with her (spirit) 
to this day!" #4 (ThAP 40) 


The kufal’s reference to mukthi * clearly implies Arul's indispen- 
sable role in the bonded man attaining his liberation and final bliss 
(vidu)'®, In fact, Umapathi heightens the gracious role of the Lord's 
Aru] by showing Her steadfast support of the spirit all along its spiritual 
Journey, notwithstanding its ineptitude and ingratitude. He brings 
this home yet more forcefully by saying that, even when finally such 
a spirit enters vidu, that gift of ineffable bliss (which is the gain given 
by Arul) would be far beyond its deserts! In other words, Thiruvarul 
is the very embodiment of the compassion and the graciousness of 
the Lord‘. 


3. THE NATURE OF THE FORM-OF-GRACE (GURU) 
("‘ARULURUNILAI") 


A. KANUN KURI (THE PERCEPTIBLE SIGN) 


The fifth chapter is the central chapter of Umapathi's Thzru- 
varutpayan. It marks the breaking point between the Podhu and the 
Unmaz. It speaks about the bridge in the bonded man's passage from 
Sakalam to Suddham. For, though the set of karanam pulls out the 
bonded spirit (which was in total ignorance in Kévalam) to the various 
knowledge-states in Sakalam, it is inadequate to bring it to the state 
of the discernment of the True in Suddham*. The Siddhantham 
believes that this passage is effected by a special intervention of the 
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Lord Himself, who comes to the man, ripe for wisdom, taking, by 
His Arul, a perceptible form—the form of the Guru —, in order to 
mediate for him, both, the removal of the veil of ignorance (un- 
wisdom), and the revealing of His Wisdom. The Lord who does so 
is the same that had, until then, remained hidden from him from 
time immemorial. Meykandar presents this in the form of a parable 
of the prince living among the hunters (SNB VIII)". Arulnandhi 
elaborates it as follows: 


"To the prince, who had stayed and grown up among the hunters, 
and who stood in sad delusion unknowing (of his royal blood), came 
the king! ‘You are my son’ said he. Away from the hunters then he 
took hira, and making him a king (like himself) cherished him proud- 
ly (graciously). : 

In a similar fashion, coming as the steadfast Arul-Guru, would 
the Lord extricate the eternal spirit from the five-hunter-senses into 
whose strait circle it had fallen and, not knowing even its true Sup- 
port, had remained suffering. Cleansing it of its taint, will He make 
it as Himself, and cherish it under the tutelage of His Flowery Feet 
(Arul)". (SNS 253) 

It is, therefore, the Lord Himself that intervenes. He reaches out to 
the bonded man with Aru] as His body, so to say; and the resulting 
perceptible form is the ‘Arul-Guru’. In his Thzruwvarutpayan 
Umapathi defines this same Arul-Guru as follows: 


"The One who steadfastly sustained the spirit hidden within her state 
of ignorance 
Is this unforsaking Leader (Guru) who has become a perceptible sign”. 
(ThAP 41) 


a. Aruluru (The Form-of-Grace) © 


In "Aruladhunilai" Umapathi has described how Arul (hidden 
as Satthi), with patient and unswerving benevolence, keeps suppor- 
ting the bonded man and provides for his Malaparibagam. After he 
attains Malaparibagam, the Lord comes to him taking on a percep- 
tible sign (kanun- hufiyaghi): He deigns to become, through the 
mediacy of His Arul, a perceptible form for him. This fomm is 
designated by Umapathi as the Aruluru, the Form-of-Grace ”’. ae 
Aruluru is the Arul-Guru, who meditates for the ripe spirit the decisive 
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moment of the Dawn of Grace. From then onwards, the Aruluru dwells 
on in Nanam within the graced spirit as the unforsaking Leader 


(ningadha ho), guiding her *' on and adorning her further, until she 
unites in love with Sivam, 


As it emerges from a closer study of the chapter, the Aruluru, 
described as a perceptible sign, has two dimensions: one is the Inner 
Guru; and the other is the Embodied Guru, usually the Guru in 
human person. The former is the one dwelling within the graced spirit, 
undoubtably perceptible by an ‘inner eye’ as the 'Aruluru', and 
as guiding her from within, (imperceptible however to the senses, not 
having an outward sensible form). The latter, instead, is usually a 
living person who, filled with Aru]-Nanam, and imparting dhitchai, 
initiates the spiritually matured person into Nanam. He is therefore 
called also Nana-Guru or Nana-Asariyan. Though, commonly, by 
Guru is meant the Embodied Guru, the Inner Guru dimension seems 
to be evidenced by the words "nzngadha k6" in the above kufal, and 
by ThAP 42, 47 and 48. The verse of Thirumilar referring to the 
Guru quoted below contains this double dimension more clearly spelt 
out. He says: 

"From the heavens Himself lowering, taking a form (lit. body) 
as befitting His (intended) action °”, 
Placing His Cool (Gracious) Feet °° on our head in protection, 
and leading, 
Staying within and melting (our hearts), 
Standing in the Eye of Ineffable Bliss and giving us to see, 
Did He our (clinging) taint destroy”**. 


In the first two lines of Thirumalar the dimension of the Visible, Em- 
bodied Guru is greater; in the rest, that of the Inner Guru; in either 
case, however, the Aruluru is perceptible to the graced spirit. 


b. Ningadha (The Unforsaking Leader) 


"The unforsaking Leader (ningadha ko)" refers not only to ahs 
steadfast lead that the Lord had shown through His Arul-Satthi (in 
Mafaitthal) during the spirit 's journey through bondage, oe 
ed only retrospectively after the Dawn of Grace, but especially ts bs 
perceptibly dependable leadership (through Arulal) that He in 
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Aru] offers the graced spirit on her onward-journey to final mukthi. 
Umapathi traces this Guru-role in the chapters that follow 
"Arulurunilac". 'The Path of Discernment’ ("Afiyumnefi "), 'The 
Purification and Enlightenment of the Spirit’ ( "Uyirvilakkam"), arial 
The Nature of Attaining Bliss’ ("Inbufunilai") are chapters 6, 7 
and 8, respectively, of the Thzruvarutpayan, which present the Guru's 
gracious ¢mparting, i.e., the way the Lord effects His Arulal within 
the graced spirit through His Arul, In chapter nine, the Guru im- 
parts to the disciple the way of recourse by the Mukthi Panyatcharam 
in order to consolidate the gains wrought within him by Thiruvarul, 
and to embed his graced spirit in the Bosom of Sivam. The Five- 
Letters-Invocation is in fact called by Umapathi as the Five-Letters- 
Grace, Aindheluttharu]. Pari passu with his graded initiation, the 
Embodied Guru lights up the Inner Guru within the graced disciple, 
which Guru enables him to realise within himself the gains that 
Thiruvaru] keeps heaping upon him. Thus, the Aruluru, in both his 
dimensions, becomes the '‘nzngadha ko' to the graced man. 


B. KANA MEY (THE INVISIBLE VERITY) 


A perceptible sign though Aruwluru is to the graced spirit, it con- 
tinues to be an znvisible reality. In other words, the fact of the Guru 
(in both his dimensions) being the ‘Arulurw' remains ‘invisible’ to 
the common man. It however becomes ‘a perceptible sign’ only for 
those to whom the Lord graciously reveals it. Umapathi brings out 
this truth in kufals 42,43 and 44. 


a. Ullinar (The One Within) 


Speaking simultaneously of the allegory and the allegorized, 
Uméapathi says: 


"For the malady of the one within a home 
Only the One within can procure the cure. 7 
Can the outsider in the street administer it?” (ThAP 42) 


The "malady" is the bondage to Anavam®®. "The One within 
(ullinar)" is the Guru who is perceptible as Aruluru only to the inner- 


eye. "The outsider in the street (jagatthavar)” (lit. those of the world) 
refers to the common man (earth-bound man). The implication of 
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the kufa] is that only the Guru, who is interiorly perceived and who 
perceives from within, can cure®” the malady in question; for, that 
malady is deep-rooted — it is a malady of the spirit. And what is 
this deep-rooted malady of the spirit? It consists in the subversion by 
the five-senses, on account of which the spirit, blind to the true nature 
of the world and of herself, believes the world-reality (asath) presented 
by the karanam to be the real, and tends to ignore as unreal, instead, 
the Real (Sath) that is hidden from her karanam, hidden in those 
world-realities, yet sustaining them®’, Only the man who attains 
Malaparibagam becomes uneasily aware of this inner illness (bondage) 
as beyond his ability to remedy. He then turns with docility to the 
Guru, whom he perceives interiorly to be the Aruluru; and the Guru 
perceives the nature of his malady and procures its cure. The Guru, 
therefore, is the physician that mediates the passage of the sick-spirit, 
living in the alienation of its empiricized-world, to reach out to the 
expanse of the graced, blissful communion with the Absolute. 


b. Vallal (The Philanthropist) 


If a philanthropist, in coming forward to alleviate suffering by 
providing needy men with focd, clothing, and the like, does not deign 
to reveal himself, who would come to know and love him? It would 
be well nigh impossible. Umapathi seems to have this figure in mind 
when writing kufal 43. He says: 


"Who in the world would ever know this Real One 
Who, without presenting Himself (in knowable forms) 
Had come to bestow His grace?" 


Here Umapathi expresses the human need that the Lord, who 
graciously bestows His boons to bonded man, manifests Himself in 
His role of Arulal. Because of this human need, the Lord takes up 
a perceptible form as Guru. The implications of the kufal are as 
follows: That it is the Lord who comes forward to bestow through 
His Arulal (arulpuriya vandha porul); That His gratuitous manifesta- 
tion of Himself as Aruluru is already part of His gracious works of 
Arulal (this can be gathered from the phrase "arula vaghatyal"); And 
that the Arul-Guru is that Aruluru. 
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The figure of the philanthropist (va//al, the gracious benefac- 
tor), looming large behind Umapathi's kufa/?, seems to be inspired 
by similar references to the Guru-role of the Lord made by other 
mystics before him. To cite one, Manikkavasagar sings: 


"O little kuyzl® that flit about the honeyed fruitladen groves, 
do listen! 
That va//al (philanthropist) that despising the heavens 
Made men His own entering this earth — 
That certain One that once chiding away my flesh 
My bosom entered becoming as my only thought — 
The Bridegroom of the One (Satthi) with looks more winning than 
any fawn's — 
Him do call out that He come to mel”6l 
The Lord is the philanthropist because He grants the removal of the 
darkness from within the spirit, and bestows Himself to her as the 
Sweetest Bliss. But He shows himself to be an even greater philan- 
thropist (etymologically, lover of man) by lowering Himself from His 
high heaven and taking a gracious perceptible form upon this earth 
in order to bestow Himself to the graced man, since otherwise man 
would not be able to know Him and receive Him. His Guru-form is, 
therefore, His greatest va llal-form which, however, is perceived only 
by those who have the eye to perceive Him®. 


c. Bdhamam Me} (The Verity of Wisdom) 


In kufal 44 Umapathi refers to two Verities of Wisdom, and men- 
tions three categories of people to whom neither Verity would appear. 
The two Verities of Wisdom are the Lord who is ‘seen’ as Arul- 
Nanam, and the Guru who is ‘perceptible’ as Arujuru. The three 
categories of people are: (i) "those that are in illusion steeped” pe 
those who are driven by desires kindled by their senses; (ii) those of 
evil intent” i.e., those who, vitiated by Ahanharam (radically 
by Anavam), are ready for any evil deed, small or big; and (iii) those 
who are “senseless” (undiscerning) i.e., those who, though perhaps 
even learned, fail to discern the true nature of things ®. 
in the Thzruvarut- 
, by saying 
] maturity 


What Umapathi expresses thus, negatively, in 
p ayan, Meykandar states positively in Siva Nana Bodham 
that Nanam comes to a man only after a certain spiritua 
9 
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has been attained by him through the paths of Sarzyaz, Kirtyaz, and 
Yogam"™. The situation of the bonded man who seeks the joys af- 
forded by his actions (even good ones) done out of a desire for their 
gains, can be likened to that of the man seeking joy in eating — he 
will start craving for it again when he is hungry again. That is, he 
will not become liberated of his craving. It is through the paths of 
Sariyat, Kirtyat, and Yogam that a man becomes, by degrees, ripen- 
ed for the renunciation of the 'I' and 'mine'®. Only when the man 
attains the maturity of equanimity, by which he no longer craves for 
ego-gains, is the way open to him to attain Nanam®, To such a man 
alone (and not to the three categories mentioned by Umapathi in 
ThAP 44) will it be granted to perceive the Verity of Wisdom hidden 
within the Nana-Guru, and later to see the Verity of Wisdom that 
would appear on his consciousness as Arul-Nanam. 


In the above three kufals, Umapathi has traced how the Lord, 
coming as the sign visible only to the graced spirit, mediates her 
passage from her malady of alienation towards her cure in blissful 
communion, from her ignorance of the Lord to her discernment of 
Him in His Arulal, and from her ego-driven detours to her Nana-led 
path. In other words, the three kufals portray the break-through the 
spirit receives through the mediation of the Guru, by which her te- 
chat, fianam, and kirtyat, being freed of the stranglehold of Ana- 
vam, set out after their adequate object, the Sath-Chith- A nandham. 


C. THE LORD-IN-DISGUISE 
a. The Disguise 


In the past, there has been the practice of snaring birds by ex- 
hibiting a bird, deer by a deer, and the like. Even to this day, in a 
keddha operation, a trained elephant is sent into herds of wandering 
elephants in order to catch elephants. The decoy-elephant merges 
with the herds, and slowly entices them into enclaves where huge pits 
are dug and covered with false earth and fresh foliage. The elephants 
magestically walk unawares into the pits, and, falling into them with 
their huge bodies, remain trapped. They are then caught, tamed, 
and trained. 
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Umapathi likens the man-Guru to the decoy. The Lord sends 
the Guru so that through him other men may be caught. He says: 


"As a decoy is presented other beasts to trap, 
People fail to discern that it is only His cloak!" (ThAP 45) 


As the elephants do not know that the decoy-elephant is the cover 
to catch them, people do not know that the Guru is in fact the Lord's 
cover to catch them®, 


The idea behind this imagery is that the Anavam's cunning in 
deluding men through their senses is itself exploited by the Lord to 
thwart Anavam's hold over bonded men, and to win them over; this 
the Lord does by hiding Himself under the visible guise of a human 
Guru. This way of the Lord is described in the writings of the Saivite 
mystics as a ‘theft’ (kalavu)®*, and He Himself is fondly styled a 
‘thief’ (kalvan)®. Umapathi implies in his kufal that the Lord plays 
the kalvan by putting on the show-beast’s skins’, In Neftju Vidu 
Thadhu he describes this as becoming the disguise of the Guru 
("guruvédamaghi")". 


Consistently with the imagery of the decoy, Umapathi describes 
the Lord's action as "seizing (pzditthal)". The mystics use another 
classical word to describe the same action: @tkolal or aludhal i.e., 
overwhelming, overpowering, and taking possession of a person”. 
Let us expatiate upon this word a little further: The man held in bon- 
dage to Anavam is infected by an ego-conceit (Ahankaram). Puffed 
up with the sense of 'I' and ‘mine’, he strives, in ever so many con- 
scious and unconscious ways, to set himself up as the ‘centre’. However, 
he succeeds only in heaping up for himself and for others greater and 
greater alienation and pain. All the while the Gracious Lord, taking 
ever so many gracious forms, dogs him down the days and down the 
births, wearing down his repeated ego-resistances. And when the 
fullness of time comes, He comes to him in disguise as a man, as a 
Guru, and seizes him. He overwhelms him with His Power, illumines 
him by His Light, and makes him His own. Taking him from being 
under bondage, He places him under His Grace; healing his aliena- 
tion, He clasps him in His Love's embrace, to which the man responds 
with his self-gift in love. Atkolal is, therefore, the name given to the 
momentous manoeuvre of the Lord effecting the decisive re-orientation 
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in the interior of man; and He carries this out coming to him disguised 
as a man Himself in the form of the Aru]-Guru. 


b. The Nature of the Disguise 


From the above, it is beyond doubt that the Invisible Verity, that 
comes forth becoming the perceptible sign (Guru) and takes hold of 
the man ripe for renunciation, is truly the Lord Himself’. Then 
arises the question: What is the nature of this ‘disguise’ (védam or 
porvaz) that He is said to take on? Is it a real human form? Or is it 
a mere appearance? 


From the way Umdapathi refers to the Lord coming to him as Guru 
Meynifiana Sambandhar, we are left in very little doubt about his 
convictions. For he says: . 


"In order to place us in never-dying bliss, the Unborn First One 
was born... the nameless Lord took on a name. Oh praise His Goodness 
that deigned to find joy in partaking equally with the man of the world 
in food and drink, in fear and delight"””. 


Here, then, we find the secure belief that in the Guru the Lord is 
truly present taking a truly human form! 


What further surprises us is that this way of the Lord coming 
to meet man in his own human embodied condition is described as 
a real ‘lowering’ of Himself. a free self-gift that He makes to man 
as a gesture of His gracious compassion and concern towards him’. 
This fecling seems to have been so uppermost in the mind of Uyyavan- 
dha Dhevar’® of Thiruviyalur that he begins singing his Thiru- 
vundhizyar on that note: 


"That Real which, with matter (however subtle) unalloyed, 
Stood beyond the ken of every one’s knowing, a aie 
Came garbed in matter — so saying (play) Undhzpara! 


: ead) 
Of His own accord gave He Himself 78 __ so saying Undhipara"!”. 


In the above words the author seems to speak of the Guru as a real 
incarnation of the Lord in the midst of the matter-evolved world- 
order®®. In fact, Tamil Saivism never speaks of an incarnation of Siva 
or of His avatara. The nearest it comes to such expressions Is when 


2 tha saint his is the 
it speaks of the Guru. What is even more intriguing about t 
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consciousness that, in order to take possession of the spiritually ripe 
man in the form of the Aru]-Guru, the Supreme Lord comes to him 
with Hts Arul (i.e., Siva with His Satthi)! For instance, Uyyavandha 
Dhévar of Thirukkadavar sings in Thirukkalittuppadiyar: 


"Where would the Agamas be? Where too the six systems? Where 
the Yogas? And where indeed Wisdom (unarvu, realization)? 

If He (the Lord) had not come, as Himself and as His (beautiful) 
Form, Grace, whom He has as His Half (bagattharulvadiovum 
thanumay)*', and taken possession of us, tell me, who'd ever come to 
know that Great Form?"®2 


This manner of description shows also the uniqueness and the in- 
dispensable nature of this way of the coming of the Lord. 

The above stanza is valuable, besides, to understand the pur- 
pose for which the Lord comes with His Aru] as Guru. This coming 
is not like His coming in the 'andham-experience’, where He is seen 
as the All-pervading Light, and is enjoyed as the Sweetest Bliss. His 
Guru-way of coming, instead, is an intermediatory one, intended to 
mediate to the spiritually ripe man the break-through to Nanam. The 
Lord, coming as Guru, breaks the Word of the Lord contained in 
the Agamas®, and mediates the realisation of the Nanam contain- 
ed in them*, 


This brings us to another particularly important thing of which 
note must be taken, And that is, that this bodily coming of the Lord 
in the form of the human Guru is seen as one continuum with His 
consequent mdnifestation within the heart of the graced man as the 
Inner Guru, that remains ‘oned’ with him, in order to lead him, 
taking Wisdom (discerning light) as His body (grace-form)*. This 
truth seems to emerge from the way Meykandar speaks. In the se- 
cond adhzkaranam of Sitra VIII he says: 


Further, it was said (in the Sura) that, to these spirits (that have 
attained the spiritual ripeness for renunciation through Sar¢yat, Kertyat, 
and Yégam), their Primal One Himself (who had been until then hid- 
denly leading them) would graciously come even in the form of a Guru, 


and would give them to discern®®. 


It was said so, since He (the Lord) stands then onwards nan 
differently (in the graced man) in His svaripam as Consciousness*’. 
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In other words, the graced man recognizes the Nana-Guru as the Lord, 
the Invisible Verity, on account of the form of Wisdom (A7ivu) that 
he perceives to reside in him (Guru), the same that he begins to 
perceive as residing also within himself non-differently. 


To understand better the dynamics behind the way the Guru is 
spoken about, we may take a model from Umapathi’s seventy-seventh 
kufal. The kufal, which comes after the explanations regarding the 
spirit 's advaitic union with Sivam towards bliss-experience, contains 
the Guru-instruction as to how one may become totally possessed by 
the Lord and be ‘oned' with Him. The kufal reads: 


"As until the time there would arise in you 
The state where the Lord possesses you, 
Even as the demon takes possession®®, 
Remain now onwards in quiescence”®?. 


In this kufal the disciple is asked, during his contemplation of the 
Lord, to refrain from any Ahankara-propelled, ego-tinged action, in 
order to allow for the Lord's full taking possession of him, even as 
a demon takes possession. The point that interests us here, however, 
is this: When the demon takes possession of a woman, her form re- 
mains that of a woman; but her mind, speech, and actions are total- 
ly appropriated by the demon overpowering her, such that she and 
the demon become one identity. Similarly, when the Lord ‘ones’ 
Himself with a mystic, the mystic's mind-body complex becomes the 
invisible Lord's ‘body’; and the Lord so possesses the mystics’s 
thought, word, and deed that they become a false 'body' to himself; 
and the 'body’ of the Lord, namely Wisdom (Consciousness), becomes 
his real body. 


Applying this in the case of the Guru, the Lord, in His form 
as Wisdom (Nanam), is so present in the Arul-Guru that the Guru's 
whole person becomes His ' body’; He appropriates it as His own body. 
For the Guru, his ‘ego conscious-body' has disappeared; the Lord's 
Wisdom has become his ‘body’. Hence, what he says and does are 
no more his; they are of the Lord. The human form of the Guru con- 
tinues; but it is false to think that the man-Guru is the actor wearing 
that form. The true ‘actor’ now wearing that form is the Lord with 
His Aru]. The human person of the man-Guru is now the védam (or 
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porvaz), the ‘disguise’, that the Lord wears; for, the Lord has as- 
sumed in the Guru his name and his form, and the limits of time 
and space that circumscribe him. He has appropriated his karanam 
so as to speak and act in him and through him. All this He deigns 
to do out of His Graciousness. Hence, the Guru-uru is His Aruluru; 
and His Aruluru is the Arul-guru; and the Arul-Guru is the ‘disguise’ 
tnat He assumes ‘to catch’ other men. 


D. THE ROLE OF THE GURU 
a. Towards Discernment 


Though the Lord, in the form of the human Guru, comes down 
to the rank and file of man for the benefit of all men, as Guru, He 
generally does not go seeking for the man ripe for Nanam; He chooses 
to be sought after (i.e., He does not impose Himself on the man ripe 
for Nanam). He heals only those that have recourse to Him. This seems 
to be the tenor of ku7al 46. In it Umapathi first poses a question which 
he intuits as bothering the mind of the disciple, who wonders in what 
way the Lord, coming in the anonimity of a Guru as a ‘show-beast’ 
among men, would reach out to him and heal him of his malady (bon- 
dage). The answer given in the kufal may be illustrated thus: When 
you have serious eye-trouble, if you betake yourself to a physician, 
an eye-specialist, and pray him to cure you of your eye-affliction, 
you would stand a good chance of being healed. The implication in 
the answer is that the Guru, who is of the form (svaripam) 
of Nanam within®, is the person that knows the malady (the 
‘I Trouble) within the man (ThAP 42); however, in order to be healed 
of the malady, the man must betake himself to this Guru with faith 
and trust, and pray him to heal him. 


A further implication of the kufal is that the Guru-uru, which 
is the Lord's Aruluru, is worthy of worship, and that such worship 
of faith secures salutary benefits for the disciple. Thirumular has a 
verse that brings this to great prominence. Says he: 


"Discernment?! is beholding the Guru's sacred figure 
Discernment is saying (invoking) the Guru's sacred name 
Discernment is hearing the Guru's sacred word 
Discernment is indeed the contemplation of the Guru-form’”?. 
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This explains the high veneration given to the Guru in Pertya- 
puranam and in the Tamil Saivite tradition in general. And the benefit 
that the Guru mediates for the disciple is discernment, which is the. 
healing from "the plight of not knowing how to discern”, the malady 
given him by Anavam (ThAP 26 + 28). 


b. Towards the Riddance of the Root Impurity 


If ThAP 46 contains the exhortation that the man ripe for 
Nanam betake himself to the Nana-Guru in order to be delivered of 
his anfanam, ThAP 47 insinuates that the Guru is the indispensable 
medium for the decisive riddance of the poison of Anavam. The point 
is illustrated thus: When a man is bitten by a cobra, and its poison 
has already entered into him, bringing a mongoose can in no way 
save him. For, the mongoose can only kill the snake; it cannot remove 
the poison. There are persons who can impersonate the (mongoose- 
like) anti-snake power by an intent of their mind, which is called 
Garudabavanam*. Only through such a person's intent concentra- 
tion, directed on the poisoned person, can the snake-poison be rid™. 
Umapathi adds that the poison of Anavam too is rid in a similar man- 
ner at the hand of the Guru. The implication of the kufal is that, 
for the man infected by the poison of delusion, even the Lord cannot 
Himself directly appear and rid him of it; only by the Guru, who 
impersonates His Nanam, is his poison rid! 


In order to understand better what is meant by the simile we 
now turn to Thirumilar and Meykandar. Thirumilar says: 


"As by contemplating the Garuda-form (i.e., Garuda-bavanam) 
The dense (snake) poison is removed, and fear abates, (so too), 
The moment the Guru-form is (on the bonded man's spirit) traced, 
The Triple Malam removed, becomes he verily Sivam!" (ThM 2611) 


In this stanza, what is said to cause in man the removal of the Triple 
Malam and effect his union with Sivam is the impress of the Guru- 
uru on his consciousness. The dynamics behind the way the impress 
of the Guru-uru takes shape on one’s spirit is dilated upon by 
Meykandar. Tracing how Pisafianam* is replaced by Pathzfianam in 
contemplation, he says: 
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When the spirit, seeing them to be asath, progressively abandons 
and lets pass what she had seen (by her karanam) (i.e., what she has 
seen to be chuttu, pertaining to the prapaitjam)®®, and discerns 
within her (knowing) self the Lord of the prapatjam*’, and in her 
knowing identifies herself with Him (realises Him, unara)®, 

She will, by that excellent Lord, abandon the crippled condition 
(bondage) with which she was associated from of old. 

This is similar to the way indeed poison is removed by assuming 
the Garuda-bavanam*?, 


Meykandar, here, likens the Siu0hambhavanam to the Garuda- 
bavanam. By Sivohambhavanam the spirit lets herself be identified, 
by a union of intent, as the Lord that she discerns when she aban- 
dons the ‘idols’ of her asath-knowledge, and when she is given to 
see with His Eye (Grace-Eye). Now, it must be remembered that 
Meykandar has already said in the méfk6l of the second adhikaranam 
(Sutra IX) that that which gives the spirit to see what is asath as asath 
(in order to abandon it) is the Nana-svaripam, now present to the 
spirit. And earlier (in the édhu of VIII.2), Meykandar had describ- 
ed this Nana-svaripam to be the essence of the Guru, in whose form 
the Lord comes to give Wisdom. Hence it is to be gathered that 
Stvdhambhavanam has much to do with the Inner-Guru. 


What we have said above may be reworded thus: 


Trained and enabled to discern by the effective intervention (by 
dhitchai, teaching, and the like) of the man-Guru (who is the imper- 
sonation of the Nana-svariipam of the Lord and a past-master in the 
art of Siwihambhavanam), when the spirit, staying in contempla- 
tion with her discerning, inner-light turned on, detaches herself pro- 
gressively from all that is asath, she attains a glimpse of the svaripam 
of the Lord within herself. Led on and induced by her Inner Guru, 
the spirit has recourse (according to the Guru-instruction she has receiv- 
ed) to Stwhambhavanam. which leads to total removal of thafpodham 
(the sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ given by Anavam), and to her immer- 
sion into the flooding tidal Consciousness of Sivam™!, 

From this the indispensable role of the Guru becomes more apparent, 


in both his dimensions, for the removal of the poison of illusion in 
the bonded man, and for the vision of the Truth. 
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c. Towards the Insertion into Arul 


Without denying what he has said in ThAP 46, and confirming 
what he said in ThAP 47, Umapathi assures in ThAP 48 that the 
Lord reaches out as 'thivagam' (decoy, ThAP 45) to every man ripe 
for Nanam. However, the Lord reaches out to different men in dif- 
ferent ways!?, The reason why He reaches out to them as Guru in 
different ways is that the human spirit, being an upadhési (one who 
knows only when given to know), admits of different levels of capaci- 
ty for upadhesam (teaching) by the Guru’. The Siddhantham holds 
that the Lord has three distinct ways of reaching out to man as Guru, 
corresponding to the three types of the human spirits‘. To the 
Vinnanakalar effectively free from Mayai and Kanmam'®, He comes 
as Guru in the first person, as from within them, and, by an inner 
illumination (upadhesam), frees them from Anavam's subtle hold 
and inserts them decisively in His Grace. To the Pralayakalar effec- 
tively free from Mayaz!®, He comes in the second person, in one of 
the divine forms in which He is worshipped, and, by His illumina- 
tion, removes from them the hold of Anavam, purifies them from 
Kanmam, and places them under His Grace!’, Only to the Sakalar, 
subject to Anavam, Kanmam, and Mayaz, does He come in the third 
person, i.e., in the form of a human person like themselves; and by 
giving dhitchai, and by graded teaching and leading, will He take 
possession of them (atkolal) by His Grace. Consequent upon His 
action, the Sakalar, led by Grace, will abandon Malam, attain discern- 
ment, and walk the path that leads to advaitic union with Sivam™. 


A careful look at the three kufals (ThAP 46, 47 and 48) will 
reveal that in them Umapathi has traced the three roles of the Guru, 
which foreshadow the three chapters (6, 7 and 8 of ThAP) that speak 
of the threefold gain that Thiruvarul grants to the graced spirit, name- 
ly discernment, purification and enlightenment, and the mystic union 
in bliss. This would go to show further how the Aru]-Guru is truly 
the Arul-uru. 


E. NO THIRUVARUL WITHOUT GURUVARUL 


Thiruvundhiyar represents the Guru as the one that brings the 
man sitting in a dark insignificant corner (milaz) of the house to its 
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prominant well-lit courtyard (mu?ffam)"°, Umapathi, instead, 
describes him as the Great Wise One ("Pérafivilan”, ThAP 49)" 
that graces the spiritually matured man with "the all-transcendent 
path” — namely, the path that transcends all thatthuvam and all 
empirical knowledge"””, and which leads him to the All-transcendent 
One (Sivam, the Andham) through wisdom, freedom, and bliss. The 
burden of ThAP 49, therefore, is that without the Guru-advent the 
all-transcendent path would inevitably remain closed. 


Going a step further, Umapathi says in ThAP 50 that Nanam 
(i.e., Thiruvarul as illumining man from within), that leads the graced 
man along the all-transcendent path to the home of Sivam, would 
not draw near to him without the mediation of the Guru! He illustrates 
this with a simile, and highlights the sene qua non nature of the guru- 
mediation by rendering it in the negative. ThAP 50 reads: 


"(Yes,) Nanam would as soon draw nigh to you without this One 
(the Great Wise One, ThAP 49), 

As a flame would appear through a sunstone 
(sitriyakanthakkal)" without the sun". 


No flame would arise at the sunstone without the sun; so too, 
Nanam would not appear within the graced man without the advent 
of the Great Wise One in the form of the Guru. This means that there: 
can be no Thiruvarul without Guruvarul. 


4, THE ROLE OF THIRUVARUL 


_ Up to this point of meeting the Nana-Guru and obtaining the 
dhitchai from him, the journey that the spiritual striver has travers- 
ed pertains to the Podhu. From now on it pertains to the Unmaz. 
Under ‘The Role of Thiruvarul’ we briefly present Umapathi's 
chapters 6,7 and 8 of the Thiruvarutpayan. They contain, as we men- 
tioned earlier, the Guru's gracious imparting regarding the path of 
discernment, the purification and illumination of the spirit, and the 
nature of attaining blissful union. With the intervention of the Aruluru 
begins for the graced spirit the Arulal of the Lord through His 
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Thiruvarul, In this second phase of her spiritual journey, Thiruvarul 
would no longer remain concealed as Satthi, but would be revealed 
interiorly to have been Aru]-Satthi, the same that would be perceiv- 
ed from now on as Aru]-Nanam. 


We have already seen that without the advent of the Aruluru 
(Guru) there would neither be the advent of Arul-Nanam. The 
Aruluru, as the "ningadha k6 (unforsaking Leader)", accompanies 
the graced spirit until she becomes herself totally transformed in Arul- 
Nanam. This transformation process that Arul-Nanam initiates in 
her, and by degrees brings to fulfillment, has a threefold dimension: 
discernment, enlightenment, and at-one-ment with Sivam. Correspon- 
dingly, we treat below the role of Thiruvarul under the following 
headings: (i) Arul's role on the path of discernment; (ii) Arul's role 
in the purification and illumination of the spirit; and (iii) Arul's role 
in the attaining of bliss. 


A. ARUL'S ROLE ON THE PATH OF DISCERNMENT 
("ARIYUMNERI") 


a. Some Basic Tenets 


Beginning to speak about discernment the Guru-instruction 
premises certain basic tenets. One is, that true discernment begins 
only after a certain spiritual maturity has been reached. This com- 
ing to maturity is ushered in by three successive, overlapping, yet 
distinct events. They are Malaparibagam (about which we have already 
spoken), Jruvinatyoppu, and Satthinibadham. When Malaparibagam 
is reached", the spirit, being freed from the blind drives of likes and 
dislikes (raga and dvésa), attains an equipoise and an equanimity". 
Thus the foundation for the further gathering of Kanmam (Iruvinat, 
Double Deeds) is shaken. This state is called Iruvinazyoppu (Skt. 
karmasamya, Evening of Karma)"*®. This occasions Satthintbadham 
(Skt. Saktinipata) or Satthipadhidhal (Imprint of Satthi). In what 
does Satthinibadham consist? It consists in the Lord's Satthi (which 
up to that time had remained hidden, in process with the bonded 
spirit, bringing about Malaparibagam) tearing asunder the veil obscur- 
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ing the spirit at the decisive moment of the reversal of A; navam's domi- 
nion within her, and taking a firm foothold in her who ts now ripe 
for Nanam. On this account Satthintbadham marks a momentous 
event for the spirit. Sivafiana Munivar illustrates the event thus: 
When a crowd of people are gathered in a place, and of a sudden 
stones fall in their midst, what does the crowd do? Abandoning the 
place the people run and take shelter. Similarly, when Sattinz- 
badham' bursts in upon a man, the familiar things begin to seem 
strange to him; he begins to see his world in a different light. He loses 
interest in the things of this world, and, with a craving for a deeper 
understanding of life and reality (i.e., for Nanam), seeks out a Guru 
in his longing to draw nearer to That which awes him yet irresistably 
attracts him (viz. God)"'8. The search and the finding of the Guru 
are themselves the first steps in discernment. The Guru, seeing the 
ripeness of the spiritual striver, gives him the appropriate dhiichai"’. 
Only with the dhitchai begins the discerning journey of the spirit in 
Suddhavasthar; for, Malaparibagam, Iruvinatyoppu, and Satthini- 
badham can only prepare and lead to Nanam and to the Dawn of 
Grace; they cannot effect it!?!, 


The next basic tenet in the Guru-instruction is regarding what 
the Siddhantham, on an ultimate analysis, discerns to be the basic 
ultimate realities. They are: 


The one Lord, the many spirits!®?, Darkness (Anavam), Kan- 
mam, Suddha Mayai (which is the venue of the Lord's Arul-Satthi), 
and Asuddha Méyai (the venue of Anavam and its delusion): 


These six have no beginning (@dhzyil, anadhz)'*’. (ThAP 52) 


The third basic tenet is regarding what the Siddhantham discerns 
‘as the basic purpose of man’s existence upon earth and of his history. 
‘Umapathi's Guru-instruction runs thus: 


Realise that there are the doer (the spirits), the Kanmam of his 
deeds (Double Deeds, Jruvinaz), the gain accruing to him therefrom 
(in the form of thanu-karana-puvana-bégam), and there is the One 
too (the Lord) that joins (according to His Afam, Justice) the gains 
of the corresponding Kanmam to the respective doer. 


All this is so that you may ‘live’ (uyuin). (ThAP 53)" 
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‘Live’ refers, in the ultimate analysis, to the fullness of living which 
consists in the unending fruition of the ultimate mystic communion 
of love in the Love Supreme. But 'ujdhal' includes also the dimen- 
sion of surviving, of being rescued from grave obstacles and serious 
perils!”®, Therefore, 'wjudn' implies attaining the ' fullness of life’ 
in Sivam after being saved from the situation of alienation and death 
(atrophied life) in Kevalam and Sakalam under the bondage 
of A: navam. For the Siddhantham, then, man's history upon earth 
is the unfolding of this ‘fullness of life’. 


b. Arul and the Discerning Spirit 


The real unfolding of the fullness of life begins with the moment 
of Satthinibadham and with the subsequent capacity to discern the 
truth. This capacity to discern is mediated by the Guru by inserting 
the seeker's spirit in Thiruvarul. 


The relation between the discerning spirit and the Arul- 
Nanam that gives discernment is illustrated by Umapathi in the follow- 
ing three kufals of the Guru-instruction: 


As the spirit is to the body, so is Arul-Nanam (Unarvu) to the 
discerning spirit. The spirit, by which the body lives and knows, re- 
mains ‘oned' with the body to which it is united. In a similar way, 
the Wisdom of the Lord (Arul), by which the graced spirit ‘lives’ (by 
discerning), effects this, remaining 'oned' with her. (ThAP 54) 

The sun's golden beams enable the crystal to realise its true 
nature, by which it takes on, both, the colours of the objects that the 
diffused light presents to it, as well as the brilliance of the sun itself 
when the beams blaze directly upon it. In the same way, the Lord's 
Irradiance (Arul-Nanam) enables the spirit to attain to the knowledge 
of her cwn true nature!®, by which she discerns the world-order that 
surrounds her, presented to her by the Lord's Nanam, and she becomes 
illumined with the very Brilliance of the Lord when totally united with 
His Wisdom!2’. (ThAP 55) 


Both, for discerning the world-order in its true light and to ‘see’ 
the Lord in His true form, the Light of the Lord (Aru]-Nanam) is the 
indispensable medium (viyatyagam)"*®. This is like how light is, and 
has always been, the indispensable medium for the eye to see. (ThAP 
56) 
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Arul- Nanam, therefore, enlivens and activates the spirit as does the 
life-principle within an organism; She illumines the spirit, as do the 
sun's rays to light up the crystal, such that she knows the world and 
the Lord in their true light; and She remains also the medium for 
the spirit to reach out to all reality, as the light-medium is to the eyes. 
If this be so, what must the graced man do that his spirit become 
more and more united to Arul-Nanam towards discernment, towards 
this true way of seeing? 


c. The Saddhanas towards Seeing with the Lord's Eye 


After illustrating the relation between the discerning spirit and 
Aru]-Nanam, the Guru proceeds to impart the seeker the spiritual 
means, sddhanas (Skt. sddana), towards growth in seeing with the 
Lord's Arul as his eye, i.e. in "seeing with the Lord's Eye” (ThAP 
19). These sadhanas are all of the order of contemplation. The Guru- 
instruction reads; 


"Even as the senses (pulan) concur with the mean conduct of the 
sense-organ, 


Likewise deem your actions as done in concurrence with God's action! 
(manseyala dhaga madhi)". (ThAP 57) 

This means: Even when the senses turn to unworthy objects, the 
knowing-faculty concurs with them to attain the respective percep- 
tions through them. The disciple is exhorted to consider all that hap- 
pens to him (however commonplace) during his period of contempla- 
tion to be in a similar way sustained by the concurring action of the 
Lord's Arul!®°, This sadhanam covers the dimension of the spirits 
kirtyaz in contemplation. 


The Guru-instruction goes further: 


"Be not discursive! On no object your attention train! 
Push not yourself to behold! Behold That that beholds!” (ThAP 58) 


In this kufal the spiritual striver (Skt. sadaka, the man that takes to 
the sadana) is exhorted to cease from ego-actions (Ahankara-propelled 
inner movements) of his mental faculties when contemplating. Thus 
he is told: (i) not to enter into discursive processes of mental ScaEy 
(through memory, reasoning, etc.); (ii) not to forcefully fix his mind s 
§aze on any object (real or in phantasy) or idea, thought or feeling; 
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and (iii) not push himself with alacrity into the foreground to behold’ 
when the glimpse of God's Wisdom would appear (Arul is shy — 

She fades when you stare!)'"°. The Ahankaram must become sub- 
dued and act integrated under Arul's lead; the spirit, instead, must 
become free and active in this chith-function. When by dint of all 
this way of beholding Nanam begins to appear on her consciousness, 
the spirit is to just keep 'beholding’ (contemplating) That which "sees 
and enables to see” (SNB XI)!*!, This sadhanam covers the dimen- 
sion of the spirit's #anam in contemplation. 


The Guru-instruction carries on: 


"Consider the resultant relish as the loftiest mode of knowing, 
And remain hidden (enveloped) in Wisdom's Light as the only true’ 
light”. (ThAP 59) 


The resultant 'relish’ is the zechaz-function of the spirit 's chith-power. 
This comes, as implied by Umapathi, in the wake of the Nanam that 
has appeared on her consciousness '*, Further, the implication 
behind the words "consider the resultant relish as the loftiest mode 
of knowing” and the words "remain hidden” is that the interior ego- 
movements alluring the spirit’s ‘gaze’ away from Nanam would not 
be wanting. The disciple is therefore exhorted to take shelter from 
such allurements by ‘hiding’ in Wisdom's Light as the only true 
Light, and to keep hiding that way, since the relish that his spirit 
experiences in such vision is the highest way of perception (by experien- 
cing); i.e., it pertains to the highest conscious-state. 


By the above three kufals the three-dimensional contemplation 
of the Lord (by kzrtyaz, manam, and icchai respectively) has been en- 
joined by the Guru. The Guru-instruction does not relent yet. It adds 
a last kural on how to make this way of contemplation a steady 
possesion: 

"See in the way you remain seeing, 

Do not see, as you did, unperceiving, 

Stay possessed the way you remain possessed!”. (ThAP 60) 


The three-dimensional contemplation by the icchaz, wjanam, and 
kirtyai of the spirit is the "seeing (k@nal)" spoken of here. The Guru 
exhorts the disciple to keep on steadily “seeing” the Lord the way he 
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has been enabled to "see" in his contemplation, for this way of "seeing" 
is, in fact, "seeing with the Lord's Eye”. "Do not see, as you did, unper- 
ceiving” contains the exhortation to ignore all the ways that in the 
past prevented him from "seeing" the Lord. That is, the disciple is 
exhorted not to revert to his former, screened state (in Ahankara- 
dominated, sense-indulgent life), nor to his former ego-dominated 
ways of contemplation (mental-prayer, i.e., being discursive, etc.), 
When the Ahankara-domination has thus been discounted in this way 
of contemplation, the "taking-possession (atkolal)" of the Lord by His 
Arul, which began in the spirit at Satthzkolal (Satthinibadham, see 
ThAP 51), and was effected by the Guru through dhitchai, would 
become more and more consolidated. The exhortation of the Guru is: 
Let yourself be continually possessed; i.e., "stay possessed in the way 
you remain possessed”’*?, 


By a steady possession of this way of contemplation (enjoined 
by the above four ku7als) the disciple becomes gradually transform- 
ed into a stable possession by the Lord through Arul-Nanam. By this 
transformation, his old habit of being under delusion by the senses 
become effaced, and he passes on securely to a habitual way of being 
under the lead of Aru]-Nanam and of discernment. This habitual 
disposition is what Meykandar has described as "Jfatpani niffal 


(abiding in the Lord's service)". 


B. ARUL'S ROLE IN THE PURIFICATION AND ILLUMINATION 
OF THE SPIRIT ("UYIRVILAKKAM") 


We have seen, under "Afiyumnefi" above, how Arul-Nanam res- 
cues the nanam of the spirit and leads her from illusion to discern- 
ing the truth. Under "Inbufunilai" (The Nature of Attaining Bliss), 
we shall see how Arul-Nanam gives the icchai of the spirit to reach 
out her arms of love to unite with Sivam, who is Love Supreme. In 
order to consolidate and perfect the former, and to make possible the 
latter, the spirit has to undergo a necessary transformation in her 
kiriyaz'3®. This transformation would consist in being purified from 
her Ahankara-tainted (not only A hankara-dominated) version of per- 
forming all her actions (thought, word, and deed) in terms of ‘I 
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and ‘mine’ (which constitutes 4@nmabédham), and in being illumin- 
ed so as to remain possessed of Arutprakasam (the shining of Arul- 
Nanam on the spirit 's consciousness), The spirit, in this way, aban- 
dons her tendency to force, to assert herself, and to grasp at the Lord 
to make the possession of Him, as it were, her own achievement; in- 
stead, letting herself be illumined by Arul-Nanam, she draws and 
attracts the Lord's self-gift to her in bliss. This transformation, con- 
sisting of the double, simultaneous, yet opposite operation of purifica- 
tion and illumination, is effected by Arul-Nanam within the 
spirit!®, This is the subject of Umapathi's chapter "Uyirvilakkam'". 


a. The Spirit's Transformation 


The Guru-instruction has three illustrations that portray the 
transformation of the spirit by AruJ-Nanam. 


A crystal pillar in the courtyard casts a light shadow as long as 
the sun is not at its zenith. However, when the (tropical) sun climbs 
to its zenith, the shadow of the pillar recedes and disappears into the 
pillar, and the pillar itself glitters with the blinding brilliance of the 
sun, In a similar way, as long as the spirit is not fully possessed by 
the Lord's Brilliance (Arul-Nanam), her anmabodham dogs on. When 
however the spirit is transfused with the Lord's Wisdom, the anma- 
bodham disappears in a natural way, and the spirit shines with the 
Brilliance of the Lord’s Nanam. ThAP 61 reads: 


"No need to tell the shadow to unite with the (crystal) pillar!!*’ 
So too she (the spirit) will merge (with the Lord), 
And thus stand as That (Lord)!” 


By this kufal Umapathi points out: (i) that the €nmabodham cannot 
be removed by directly forcing it out — it falls off by itself and in 
a natural way; and (ii) that the union of the spirit with the Lord in 
wisdom too cannot be attained by one’s effortful reaching out — it 
happens in a most natural way when the spirit becomes inundated 
with Arul-Nanam. 


When a man is ill with jaundice, even milk, the choice food, 
becomes bitter and repungant to the tongue. As the tongue gets cured 
from its biliousness caused by jaundice, the milk begins to taste sweet. 
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Similarly, when a man is held captive to Anavam"® and is infected 
by the sense of 'I’ and ‘mine’, the gracious work of Arul-Satthi (in 
Majfaitthal) would only be irksome and painful to him. He would 
keep on refusing and rejecting Arul!8®, As he gets gradually freed 
from this infection of Ahankaram, however, he would begin to enjoy 
the good taste of Arul-Nanam now manifestly nurturing him towards 
‘life’ in Love's communion™®. This kufal (ThAP 62) goes to show 
the need for the removal of the infection of Anavam and Ahan- 
karam, for the spirit's zcchaz to find its true expression. 


A man, lamp in hand, searches and finds a precious object in 
the dark. He was able to find it only because the light-medium il- 
lumined that object on to his eyes. In the same way, if the graced 
man got a glimpse of the Lord, it was because of the Lord's Nanam 
that illumined Him upon his spirit. But the man forgets the Lord's 
Arul, and hoists himself up in Her place as though by himself he 
would reach out to the true vision and communion with the Lord. 
Umapathi's phrase "than kanda vin bavam ennal vilum (Oh, when 
will his empty pretense that of himself he sees, disappear)!” ' implies 
that it is only with great difficulty the spiritual pride of man is shed. 
This spiritual pride, by which a man (often a little advanced in 
spiritual pursuit) attributes to himself the spiritual gains bestowed 
upon him, eats its way up imperceptibly into his spiritual progress. 
This kufal (ThAP 63) voices the earnest desire to be purified of such 
enslavement to Ahankaram. 


The above kufals speak of the transformation of the spirit in the 
functioning of her flanam, icchai, and kirtyaz respectively. 


b. Aru]-Nanam and Anmabédham 


In the above kufals Arul-Nanam has been represented as the 
sun's rays that make the shadow disappear into the crystal pillar, the 
milk that gives vigour to life, and as the light that enables the eye 
to see the desired object in the dark. The shadow (nial), the biliousness 
(pittham) on the tongue, and the empty pretense (un bavam), 
representing the Ahankara-induced dnmabodham in the spirit, are 
placed antithetically to Arul-Nanam. Umapathi underlines their 
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antithetical nature further in the kufals 64, 65 and 66, which are 
also typical silédazs'. 


Light (both the light-medium and Arul- Nanam) and Darkness 
(both the elemental darkness and the screening Anavam) are of iden- 
ucal nature, in that they make the eye (spirit) that sees to be ‘oned' 
with them "5, However, they are antithetical in as much as the one 
lights up while the other obscures (ThAP 64). 


In those days when means of transport were not developed, there 
were men who would carry merchandise over short distances for pay- 
ment. Umapathi uses this as the basis for his double discourse on 
friendship in kufal 65. It reads: 


"Him who would all their burdens bear 
Would only those this day deserve 
That him do hold in friendship fair" 


Let us illustrate this kufal a little: You have taken a loan from a money- 
lender to do business, and you are not able to repay the loan by the 
appointed day. You are threatened with liquidation and confiscation. 
In such a situation, another man of a greater standing will come to 
your rescue, and bear the burden of your debt only if you had cherish- 
ed a good friendship with him. Within this discourse of friendship 
Umapathi implicitly states that, unless the graced spirit cherished her 
friendship with Arul- Nanam, she would not have Her to bear her 
burdens. Aru]-Nanam bearing her burdens wou'd refer to Her 
shouldering the removal of the Kanmam that may eventually gather 
as the fruit of her actions"; it would also refer to her spiritual striv- 
ing becoming more and more delightful’. Cherishing friendship 
with Arul-Nanam would mean following her lead’. Yielding to her 
lead would mean rejecting the promptings of Ahankaram. 


Ku7al 66 reads: 


Do you think you can cunningly get away with that treasure (rich 
and rare)? 
Tell me, has he that keeps it slept, or has he left?” 


The surface discourse is amply clear. The deeper discourse says that 
the spiritual striver cannot, even with cunning, connive past Arul- 
Nanam and grab the ultimate gain Sivam (Néyam, that which is 
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known by Nanam); for Arul is the vigilant Wisdom and the guar- 
dian of the ultimate gain. If She does not bestow It, the spirit can 
in no way obtain it. The ‘cunning’ refers to the Ahankara-tainted 
efforts of the spirit to attain the ultimate gain, the Lord. 


Aru]- Nanam is presented in the above kufals as enlightening the 
spirit ‘s knowing, accompanying and supporting the spirit ’s striving, 
and as bestowing the spirit's attaining of the ultimate gain. In all 
this She is antithetical to Ahankaram. The implication, therefore, 
is that the spirit must espouse Arul-Nanam’s guidance and divorce 
Ahankaram's impostor-leadership. She should yield to the tuggings 
of the former, and resist the promptings of the latter, since union of 
action with Arul- Nanam is an absolute precondition for uniting with 
Sivam in bliss. 


c. The Attitudes to be Assumed 


The Guru-instruction for the perfection of uy:ruilakkam takes 
on a new form as suiting to its nature’, The disciple is not asked 
to do anything directly, as that may only reinstate the ego-element 
in the striving. In an indirect way of inculcating, the Guru points 
out to the attitudes that he must assume to realise his spirit’s purifica- 
tion and enlightenment. They may be enunciated as follows: 


In contemplation, the spirit is to let herself be pervaded by 
Arul-Nanam, as the crystal lets itself be pervaded by light such that 
no shadow would remain to it; then no trace of dnmabodham would 
remain in her (ThAP 67). 


The habitual disposition of the men possessed of Arul should be 
always to do and to seek as Arul-Nanam would give them to see in 
spiritual discernment. That would place them in a privileged posi- 
tion, similar to the one of those who, in the darkness of the night, 
possess a golden hand given them by the burning torch they raise 
(ThAP 68)!48. 

The graced spirit is to esteem Arul-Nanam above all else, since 
she sees that, but for Her, her karanam (senses) and herself too are 
of no avail for the glimpse of the Lord that has been granted to her 
(ThAP 69). 

The spirit is never to attribute to herself any merit for whatever 
spiritual benefit bestowed on her. For, it would be impudent audacity 
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to claim as her achievement, when the Lord freely gave Himself in 
utter graciousness (ThAP 70). 


The vein that runs right through the chapter on wyervtlakkam is that 
Arul-Nanam brings about the purification of the zcchat, Nanam, 
and kériya? of the spirit from the taint of 4dnmabédham (that gives 
her the sense of 'I' and ‘mine’ in her functioning)’, and that she 
adorns her, besides, by illumining, and thus transforming, her chith- 
powers (icchat, fianam, and kirtyat) to unite and function ‘oned' 
with Hers, She being the Chith-Satthi of the Lord. 


C. ARUL'S ROLE IN THE ATTAINING OF BLISS 
("INBURUNILAI") 


Under "Uyirvilakkam", as we have seen above, Umapathi spoke 
about the graced spirit being purified of her anmabédham, and 
becoming transformed by her triple chzth-powers becoming attuned 
with Arul-Nanam. By this insertion into Arul-Nanam, the spirit's 
"seeing with the Lord's Eye” becomes perfected. Seeing by the Lord 
that sees in her and gives her to see, she reaches out to Him with her 
arms of love outreached, and takes hold of His Feet as her safe 
haven", never again to return to "the sea of delusion” and of 
rebirth. Umapathi speaks of this final phase of reaching out under 
"Inbufunilaz”". 


a. Thiruvaru]'s Mediation 


Thiruvarul's indispensable mediation for the attaining of the 
final gain has already been stated, negatively, as Her friendly accom- 
paniment lifting the spirit’s burden upon Herself (ThAP 65), and, 
positively, as an indispensible concurrence by which alone Sivam, the 
Supreme Bliss which She guards, can be reached (ThAP 66). ThAP 
71 reiterates the same indispensable role of Arul for the attaining of 
Bliss: 

"They that follow the Rising Sun find delight; 
They that precede it, due to dense D(d)arkness later pain endure”. 


The kufal has a double discourse, the one serving as the analogy for 
the other. The surface discourse is clear enough. In the deeper 
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discourse, the "Rising Sun" stands for Thiruvarul. Those that follow 
the Rising Sun, therefore, are those that are interiorly illumined and 
are led by Thiruvarul (ThAP 68). Those that are filled with 
Nanam, whether in contemplation or in action, will attain Bliss *'. 
But as long as a man is under the darkness of Anavam he would never 
experience Bliss. In fact, by adding the word "pin (later)" Umapathi 
seems to imply that the pleasure that man seeks under bondage- 
situation, though there and then it may afford delight, proves later 
to be a source of pain ¥, The illumination by Nanam (Arul), 
therefore, is indispensable for the graced spirit to attain the unalloyed 
and unsullied experience of Bliss. 


b. The Spirit's Attainment of Bliss 
Umapathi's seventy-second kufal too has a double discourse: 


"What gain to them if both be women? 
When a man with a woman unites delight ensues”. 


The two women spoken of here in analogy are Thiruvarul and the 
graced spirit. The kufal implies that the relation between the two 
is a relation of companionship and of union. He points out, however, 
that this union does not yield Bliss; the graced spirit would attain 
Bliss only if she and Sivam would unite, as do a wife and a hus- 
band™3, The further import of the kufal is that, though united with 
Aru] (being illumined and led by Her from within, ThAP 71), it is the 
graced spirit that unites with Sivam and attains Bliss. This point is even 
more explicitly traced in ThAP 73. It is the common experience of 
man that a delight does not come to be experienced as delight without 
the man attaining to it. So it is with Bliss. Only when the graced spirit 
attains It does Bliss afford Its delights to her. From this it is clear that 
Thiruvarul neither attains nor affords Bliss; the graced spirit attains 
It, and Sivam, who is Sankaran (Bliss-giver, ThAP 8), Bliss Itself (In- 
baganam, ThAP 73), confers His delights'**. However, the spirit 
would not attain It if Thiruvarul had not given her to discern (to 
see with the Eye of the Lord), to be purified of her anmabodham, 
and be illumined by Her Nanam. The "attaining of Bliss (nbu 
ejydhudhal)" belongs chiefly to the appetition (icchaz) of the spirit's 
chith-power, love being chiefly of this order. 
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Umapathi further speaks of three types of mystics who have at- 
tained Bliss!®®, He names them as "uffar", "peffar", and "urai 
yoliyappaffar" (ThAP 76), Ufubavar (those that have united with 
Bliss) are uffar; they are spoken of in ThAP 71 and 72. Pefubavar 
(those that are bestowed with Bliss) are peffar; they are spoken of 
in ThAP 73. Paffubavar (those that take hold) are paffar; they are 
spoken of in ThAP 74 and 75'°°, The specific usage of these words 
in Tamil will give us a further inkling into the three types. Thus, the 
husband and wife are uffar, since they are united in marriage’”’. 
The father and mother are peffar (or peffor), since they are bestow- 
ed with children. The groom and the bride are paffar, since the groom 
takes hold of the bride's hand in the marriage rite (panigra- 
hanam)'*. All these three types are said to be free from rebirth 
(ThAP 76). They are also said to taste every possible delight, but in 
their purest form and in the highest measure (ThAP 79). Their Bliss- 
experience never becomes stale, satiated, nor nauseating. These mystics 
need not turn away to any other delight elsewhere. They therefore 
repose in the sweet enjoyment of Bliss’®?. 


Paradoxical as it may appear, to reach out to this highest gain 
of Bliss, the illumined spirit is to continue to refrain from every ac- 
tion. That is, she is to stay still and receptive, devoid of any ego- 
propelled effort at union, as until there arises in her a possession by 
Sivam similar to the way the demon possesses a soul (ThAP 77)!6°. 


To those that have attained this mystic union with Sivam, 
whatever they do, their only gain would be the enjoyment of Bliss. 
The reference here is chiefly to the different religious practices that 
they had recourse to earlier as sadhanas (ThAP 78)'*. 


c. Bliss-Attainment is by Love 


Concluding "Inbufunilai" Umapathi writes: 


"This, day, if you are indeed able to say: 

"Oh, ‘tis the Sweetest of the sweetl’, 

Then is Bliss yours this very day! 

For such (Bliss), is the very state of lovel” (ThAP 80). 


If the graced spirit has attained that state in which her love, purified 
and illumined, is capable of tasing this union with Sivam and this 
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communion as the sweetest of the sweet!®, Bliss would be hers forth- 
with, This is because Bliss-experience is nothing else but the very state 
of love!®. 


This kufal thus brings out more explicitly that the attainment 
of Bliss, which crowns all the gains hereto spoken of, is in the realm 
of love and communion". This would suffice to remove any impres- 
sion that ThAP 77 might have created, that the attainment of Bliss 
is something passive. On the contrary, that ku7al points out to us of 
what sort the yearning (¢cchaz) of the spirit ought to be by which Bliss 
is reached out to. It is not one of total passivity, for in such a case 
the spirit would lack freedom, and would indeed be merely dominated: 
Bliss would be something imposed on her; this would turn out to be 
another sort of slavery or bondage. Neither is the yearning of the spirit 
one that tries to snatch at Bliss as though It could be grasped, for 
grasping would imply the spirit 's inner bondage to Anavam. Instead, 
the seeking of the spirit that attains Bliss would be, on the one hand, 
one untarnished by inner drives of likes and dislikes and the sense 
of 'I'and ‘mine’; and, on the other hand, it would be highly illumin- 
ed and enabled by Thiruvarul. It would be so graced as to ineluc- 
tably attract the free self-gift of the Lord in Bliss to be received in 
self-forgetting love, And the resulting communion in love would be 
the spirits highest activity in the greatest freedom, being buttressed 
by, and united to, Thiruvarul’s; it would indeed be the direct ‘gazing’ 
at the Love Supreme with the Lord's own Eye (Chiruvarul)!'® 
Hence, this would be the opposite pole of the spirit 's severe isolation 
under Anavam's tyranny in Kévalavasthaz, and the peak experience 
of the Suddhavasthaz. 


It will be noted, in retrospect, that the role of the Guru (Aruluru) 
is chiefly to insert the matured spirit into Thiruvarul!®*, The Guru, 
being of the essence of Nanam (nanasvariipam), initiates the spirit 
into Nanam, and places her under the tutelage of Arul-Nanam””’. 
Arul-Nanam then adorns the wise spirit with her own brilliance, and 
enables her to unite in love with Sivam, who is Inbu and Anbu. There 
is no Thiruvarul without Guruvarul; and there is no Sitvapprakasam 
without Arulprakasam. 
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5. THE NATURE OF THE FIVE-LETTERS-GRACE 
("AINDHELUTTHARULNILAI") 


A, THE HIGHEST SADHANAM 


In spite of the dhitcha?, the Guru-instruction, and the sadhanas, 
and in spite of the overwhelming graciousness of Nanam (Arul) to- 
wards her, the graced spirit does not become totally rid of her 
ineptitude'®®, Her proclivity to bondage perdures'. The Preceptor 
Meykandar has an illuminating illustration to this effect: The worm 
that eats the fruit of the bitter margdsa (neem) tree returns, by habit, 
to eating them again, even after having tasted the sweet sugarcane. 
Even so, the graced spirit, in spite of having tasted the blissful moments 
of communion illumined by Nanam, returns, by force of former habit, 


to grasp at the fleeting pleasures that she was wont to seek under her 
state of delusion!”°. 


The remedy proposed by Meykandar to rectify these deep-seated 
bondage-yearnings is to contemplate the Sacred-Five-Letters in the 
manner handed over by the Guru to contemplate '. Meykandar ex- 
patiates upon this injunction in the last adhzkaranam of his 
Sadhanaviyal. Instead Umapathi, who has already been talking about 
elements of Payaniyal in the previous chapters, places this sadhanam 
just before his concluding chapter describing the state of those that 
stably possess the highest gain, namely the mystic union with 
Sivam'72, Whatever be their difference, it would however be clear 
that both Meykandar and Umapathi consider the invocation of the 
Five-Letters-Grace as the highest sadhanam™’, which is to be hand- 
ed by the Nana-Guru to only those that have attained the ripeness 
for it. This explains also why this chapter is very esoteric. 


B. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SACRED-FIVE-LETTERS 


Thiruvaindhelutthu, the Sacred-Five-Letters (Skt. Sri Paf- 
caksara)" are Si Va Ya Na Ma ( #lamwpw ). Taken together 
they mean ‘Praise to Siva’"®. However, the Saivite esoteric tradi- 
tion, from very ancient times, sees in these Five Letters five symbols 
to represent five realities. Thus, Sé stands for Siva: Va for Thiruvarul 
(Satthi); Ya for spirits; Na for the material world-order, including 
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man's embodiment; and Ma stands for Anavam (Bondage). But these 
Five Letters, by virtue of their corresponding realities being placed 
in a certain relational order, together symbolize the entire salvation 
history of man upon earth. Thus, the ambivalent spirit Ya, when in 
bondage, is in Kévalavasthai with Anavam (Ma); by the mediation 
of the Lord's Satthi, the bonded spirit becomes embodied in the world 

order (Na) entering into Sakalavasthai. This is as a lamp that has 
been given to the spirit, lost in darkness of Anavam, towards arriv- 
ing at her discernment 7. With Malaparibagam, Satthinibadham, 
and Guru-dhitchai the spirit begins to see with the light of the Sun, 
namely Arul-Nanam (Va), entering Suddhavasthar; and thus, illumin- 
ed by Thiruvarul, she unites with Sivam (S7), her true home Me, Ls 
way, the Five Letters taken together become the sacred word-form 
(symbol, mantra) representing the Lord's salvific graciousness; and 
hence they are called the Sacred-Five-Letters (Thiruvaindhelutthu). 
Being thus the name by which the gracious Lord is invoked and con- 
templated by the graced man, the Sacred-Five-Letters become the 
Five-Letters-Grace (Aindheluttharul). 


In ThAP 81 Umapathi says that the total subject-matter of the 
Lord's revelation and man's search for meaning can be summed up 
in the Sacred-Five-Letters: 


"The Agama, the Veda, and the other works!”9, 
When you come to examine them, 


Are but works that elucidate the Five” 180, 


The significance of the Sacred-Five-Letters is further described in 
ThAP 82 as being the same as'that of the Letter- Om (Ongaram, also 
called Pranavam and Sitksuma Patyaksara). The five realities (Lord, 
Arul-Satthi, spirit, Mayaz and Bond), represented by the Five- Letters 
(SiVaYaNaMa), stand inserted and integrated in the wise man chat 
contemplates it in the prescribed form, similar to how it happens 
when Om-mantra is recited!®!. The Mundaka Upanisad has a pic- 
turesque illustration about the way Om-mantra embeds the spirit in 
the bosom of Brahma: 
"The mystic syllable Om (pranava) is the bow. 


The arrow is the soul (étman). 
Brahma is said to be the mark (/aksya). 
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By the undistracted mind is It to be penetrated. 
One should come to be in It, as the arrow (in the mark)” '°2, 


And Meykandar speaks of the efficacy of the Five-Letters-Grace with 
the following illustration: 

If a man keeps looking into this thought with the contemplation 
of the Sacred-Five-Letters, Siva will become present there, similar to 
the way flame is kindled on the firewood when you keep churning it 
with a stick; then the spirit's consciousness would be possessed by Him, 


similar to how the red-hot iron is possessed by fire!®?. 


C. THE FIVE-LETTERS DANCE 


We have seen how the Siddhantham represents the Lord's Five 
Works toward man's liberation as a dance '**, This is the Cosmic 
Dance of the Lord. ThAP 83 names two versions of this dance: Una 
Nadanam (Hobbled Dance) and Nana Nadanam (Wisdom- 
Dance)'**, The stage where these dances are danced is in the spirit; 
and the dance is towards her liberation and bliss °°, When the am- 
bivalent spirit (Ya) is in Sakalavasthaz, she lives united to, and 
dominated by Ma (Malam) and Na (Mayaz). The characteristic work 
of the Lord then is Mafaitthal (Concealment), and His dance 
within such a spirit is a Hobbled Dance (Una Nadanam). Unmai 
Vilakkam represents this Hobbled Dance of the Lord in terms of the 
Sacred-Five-Letters in the following way: The Lord dances within the 
bonded spirit with Na at His supporting foot, Ma at His abdomen, 
St at His shoulders, Va at His sacred face. and Ya at His crown'®’. 
The Five-Lettered representation of the Hobbled Dance would be with 
Na Ma first and SzVaYa following. Instead when the spirit (Ya) is in 
Suddhavasthaz, she lives led by, and united with, Arul-Nanam (Va) 
and Sivam (Sz). The characteristic work of the Lord then is Arulal 
(Gracing), and His dance is the Dance of Wisdom (Nana-Nadanam). 
Unmai Vilakkam represents this Wisdom-Dance of the Lord in terms 
of the Sacred-Five-Letters in the following way: In this dance of the 
Lord within the graced spirit, Sz is the gathering hand that holds the 
soundi ig little-drum; Va, the Fullness of Wisdom, as the hand ex- 
tended downward; Ya is at His hand holding the abhaya-mudra signi- 
fying protection; Na is the consuming flame; and Ma is the imp 
pressed under His foot'**. The Five-Lettered representation of the 
Wisdom-Dance would be S:VaYaNaMa. 
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D. THE FIVE-LETTERED HOBBLED DANCE 


The Five-Lettered Hobbled Dance portrays graphically the force 
of bondage over the life’s course of the bonded spirit. ThAP 84 renders 
this thus: 


"Even with Mayaz evolving'®®, Ma Na prevail 
And do not let Ya to get free from them”, 


That is, even with the Lord bringing about the embodiment of the 
bonded spirits and the evolution of the world-order from Mayai (Na) 
towards effecting Malaparibagam of the spirits, Anavam (Ma) will 
not easily let go its hold on the bonded spirits. Now, we have already 
seen that the way Arul-Satthi brings about the process of the spirit ’s 
Malaparibagam is to compute her bondage-yearnings expressed in 
actions into Kanmam, to be lived out through different births 
(cf. ThAP 32). The kufal 84 above, therefore, goes on to state that 
only when her vast Kanmam be spent the spirit would attain Sz 
(Sivam). 


This being so, if, in the way of contemplating by invocation too 
(i.e. in its Thilapanjatcharam form), the spirit places her bondage- 
yearnings first, corresponding to how she does it in the way she lives, 
she will never get freed of her bondage. This is the burden of ThAP 
85. Putting it as a rhetorical question Umapathi writes: 
"Can the spirit’s bondage be ever reversed 
If dense, deluding Thirédham (Na) and Malam (Ma) 
Stand first in the Five Letters Invocation, 
Without Si being reinstated to its precedence?”. 


The answer would of course be: "Certainly not!"! 


The close connection that exists between life and contemplation, 
by which one conditions the other, is brought out even more cogently 
in ThAP 86. Umapathi says: 

"Who indeed is the ultimate prop of all things? 


Alas for the man who, not revising his (life’s) orientations, 
Continues to invoke (in his old way)”. 


Why is Si to be placed first in invocation? Because the Supreme Lord 
(S2) is the prime support of all reality and of salvation. If a man does 
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not discern this in his life, and does not accordingly review his life's 
orientation and yearnings, he would also in effect not revise his 
bondage-mode of invocation. He would carry on living and invoking 
with Na and Ma first, as though the world were for him the real on 
which he would found and orientate his life’s course. In such a man, 
the Lord's Dance within his spirit would be the Hobbled Dance. ‘To 
such a one the Nana-Guru will not hand the Aindheluttharul as his 
way of contemplating the Lord. 


E. THE FIVE-LETTERED WISDOM-DANCE 


Who then are those that may invoke the Lord with the Aindhelut- 
tharul? Umapathi has the answer in his Stvapprakasam: 
" ‘The spirit, by the overwhelming hold of Ma and Na over her, 
will be caught within the cycle of births, with no desire for Va and 
Si. Those instead who, this situation being changed, yearn intensely 
for Va and Si may recite the Sacred-Five-Letters” (SP 91). 
The Nana-Guru discerns as to who may take to the contemplation 
of the Aindheluttharul, and at the fitting moment initiates him to 
it!, Umapathi couches in ThAP 87 the solemn handing of the Ain- 
dheluttharul: 


"If you keep contemplating in such a way 

That Si Va come always the first in your invocation 
Birth will cease. 

This is henceforward your way of invoking"!*. 

This way of invocation of the Five-Letters as SiVaYaNaMa not only 
expresses the Lord's Wisdom-Dance already begun within the graced 
spirit; it further enhances this dance within her!?. Umapathi 


speaks of this in the kufa/s that follow. 


In the Nana Nadanam of the Lord, Nanam (i.e., Arul, Va) plays 
Her superb role within the spirit. Regarding this Umapathi says: 


"Bestowing access to Si, Va grants ‘life’ to Ya. 
That (Va) too, moreover, is there the Lord's flawless form" 195 
(ThAP 88). 


In his Sivapprakasam Umapathi states clearly that this efficacy of Arul 
(Va) is potentially present in the Aindheluttharul, The relevant part 
paraphrased would run thus: 
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By dint of this way of recitation (adhanil) Arul will, subduing 
Na and Ma, shine forth overpoweringly within the spirit (nammel olit- 
tharulongum); moreover, in order that Va may bestow her with Sz (mila 
Va Siyai yaruluma (7u> ), Ya would unite there (in Va) with the ~ 
Five-Letters-Grace as her support (Ya maffadhu pa7ra uffangu), and 
become oned with the Lord (isanil égamagum). This is the hidden ef- 
ficacy that is contained in the Sacred-Five-Letters (Idhu thiru elutthi 
nidé) (SP 92)". 


From the above it will be seen how the Lord's Arul-Nanam is at work 
in the graced-spirit taking the Thiruvaindhelutthu invocation as Her 
vehicle. 


The proper way of being for the graced spirit in the Lord's 
Wisdom-Dance is not between Na and V4, fluctuating between delu- 
sion and discernment; it would be to abide with Va@ and Sz. The former 
happens on account of continued ties with Anavam; the latter is ef- 
fected by the intimate association with Arul. ThAP 89 which states 
this implies, by Arul, the Aindheluttharul. By recourse to the Azn- 
dheluttharul the stable abiding with Va and S7is made a secure gain. 


F THE VERSATILITY OF AINDHELUTTHARUL 


Thiruvarul 's steadfast support and solicitude for the graced spirit 
is movingly portrayed by Umapathi in ThAP 90. There he says that, 
on account of his long-standing association with Anavam, man is 
so prone to keep returning to his old bondage-habits that he would 
not easily keep himself away from them long"®. Thoughtful indeed 
of this behaviour of man, Thiruvarul, assuming the mantra-form of 
the Five-Letters, would surround the man, that keeps yearning for 
the Lord by recourse to His Five-Lettered Name!’®, with Her in- 
genious solicitude. As Aindheluttharul would she (Arul) graciously 
impart to him every saving way. 


6. THE STATE OF THOSE WHO HAVE ATTAINED 
MYSTIC UNION ("ANAINDHORTHANMAI") 


The three chapters of Umapathi "Afzyumne?z’, "Uyirvilakkam" 
and “Inbufunilai” have portrayed the three-dimensional role of 
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Thiruvarul bringing out the triple intermediary gains of discernment, 
illumination, and attainment of Bliss within the graced spirit!®’. 
Though logically these three phases of the spirit’s process of inser- 
tion into, and union with, Thiruvarul are successive, they are in truth 
simultaneous and mutually affecting, as they chiefly pertain to the 
triple chzth-powers of the spirit (Hence we had called Arul’s role 
"three-dimensional”). In "Aindheluttharulnilai", Umapathi imparted 
the highest sadhanam, the Aindheluttharul, which is the mantra- 
form of Thiruvarul. The graced spirit, by impersonating Arul- 
Nanam through the single-minded contemplation of the A indhelut- 
tharul'%, attains a stable possession of her mystic union with 
Sivam!°, This state is the highest gain (payan) that Thiruvarul 
bestows upon the graced spirit, and is the subject of Umapathi's final 
chapter — "Anaindhorthanmai”™. 


A. THE MYSTIC UNION 


Umapathi describes the experience of the mystic union pithily 
thus: 


"Steeped in flooding Consciousness (Wisdom) 
With Bliss indwelling within 

Remain these mystics in quiet slumber. 

What experience can surpass this?” (ThAP 91). 


The concomitant elements present in this unitive experience are said 
to be chiefly three: the flooding Consciousness ( Ongunarvu), the 
welling-up of Bliss within (cf. inbodunga), and the cessation of every 
trace of alienation (This is described as ‘quiet slumber’ )?"!, 


The participle "ongu" qualifying “unarvu (Consciousness) i 
denotes ‘rising and reaching beyond’. ”"Ongunarvu", then, describes 
superbly the experience of Light that floods and fills the mystic’s con- 


sciousness in such a way that every trace of boundary fades. The 
limitless expanse of brilliance immerses his spirit, as ocean filling 
cup®°2,. By contrasting with the little light that his spirit attains by 
merging with karanam in her various other conscious-states, the 
mystic will know that this unique Light that inundates his con- 
sciousness is beyond every possibility of his attaining it by his own 
prowess”3; that it is incommensurate with his efforts; and that it is 
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in fact the Face of the Lord™ Whew has-thus gifted Himself to be 
seen®4, He will know it to be the form of Wisdom-Grace (afivaru| 
uru)?%, the "flawless form"*°6 of Him who is thus "seen"? to per- 
vade and activate all the world-order, as the life-letter ‘A’ pervades 
and activates all letters?”%. 


The word ‘ulladanghi' portrays the mystic's experience of find- _ 
ing himself enveloped in this flooding Consciousness. He experiences 
It as spreading, pervading, diluting, and dissolving, as it were, his 
own little consciousness within Itself; in other words, he loses his 
little consciousness to be immersed instead in this tidal | 
Consciousness?” 


'Odungu' in this context literally means ‘to shrink’, 'to reduce 
in size’. Used with 'Inbu', Bliss (i.e., Sivam who is Sankaran, ThAP 
9), it figuratively implies that the Lord, the Bliss-giver, humbly deigns 
to take His dwelling within the bosom of the mystic. "Ullatthul in- 
bodunga" thus describes how the relish of Bliss is experienced as well- 
ing up within the intimacy of one’s bosom. Bliss, therefore, is the 
experience of the sweetest communion of the Lord; it is the immediate 
(i.e., without any intermediatory medium) and pure enjoyment given 
by the Lord of Himself*™; it is the spirits naked union in love with 
Sivam (Love Supreme) who is the Blissful (. Ananda), Bliss Itself (¢n- 
baganam, ThAP 73), and the Bliss-giver (Sankaran, ThAP 9)?" 


In this mystic communion, therefore, the Lord is ‘seen’ as the 
Glorious Light, and is enjoyed as the Sweetest Love. This union of 
the spirit through knowledge and love is made possible through the 
destruction of every trace of bondage to Aravam. The anutva (the 
nature of being an ego-conscious monad) given by Anavam being 
destroyed, the spirit attains her true nature of being wbhu, pervasive. 
Being flooded by the Divine Consciousness, she loses her tha?podham 
(the sense of 'I' and 'mine’)*"*. Devoid of a mind tossed by desires, 
devoid of subject-object confrontation, the spirit merges with Sivam 
in sweet communion. There then reigns a pregnant silence and a pro- 
found peace. This communion, therefore, is described by 
Umapathi in Thiruvarutpayan 91 as a secure slumber. The descrip- 
tion ‘sleep’ implies, moreover, that the mystic is no more aware or 
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conscious of himself, as SmanJserMore aware of himself in deep, 


dreamless sleep. During the period of such intense communion, his 
consciousness no more adverts him to his being possessed by the Divine 
Consciousness; he is unaware that his spirit is drinking deep of the 
Sweetest of the sweet, in the clasp of Him who is Love Itself. His most 
intensive action goes on in utter self-oblivion and self-abandon. 
His spirit’s iccha-nanda-kirtya power is exercised in an unhindered 
way to its utmost degree, since it is totally engaged and engrossed by 
its highest and most adequate object — the Supreme Lord who is 
Sath, Chith, and Anandham (the Real-Conscious-Blissful One) i.e., 
Sacchidhanandham. This is in fact the advaita (non-dual) experience 
of the Siddhantham2"*, Only on returning to himself, after such an 
advaitic experience, is the mutthan (Skt. mukta) able to recall and 
reflect over that experience, just as the man who, after a deep sleep, 
is able to say only on waking, "I had a good sleep"*». 


By the rhetorical question, "What experience can surpass this?”, 
Umapathi crowns his description of the mystic union by insisting that 
it is the highest, ultimate experience of man. This advaitic experience 
can therefore be referred to as the 'Andham-experience'; that is, 
it is the experience in which the Lord is seen as the Andham, the 
Final, in whom all reality is found recapitulated, where He is seen 
as all-in-all. 


B. THE ADVAITA ACCORDING TO THE SIDDH ANTHAM 


' Advaita' (T. Atthuvidham) is the rock encountering which the 
various preceptors and commentators of the Vedas and the Agamas 
have drifted wide apart, moored to widely different schools of 
thought”"®. A brief treatment of the advaita of the Siddhantham 
would, therefore, seem necessary to us at this point, before we take 
up the other characteristics of the jzvanmukta. The credit Thayu- 
manavar gives to Meykandar is that, unlike the other commentators, 
Meykandar has seen the truth about 'advaita'. He says: 


"Oh for that day when I would attain to the Grace 
Of the Sire that saw the truth (meykandandathan) of unsullied advaita 
Unseen by those that falsehood saw!”2!7, 
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We will now set forth briefly, first, the advazta as propounded by 
Meykandar; then, we will see how Umapathi explains it in his 
Thiruvarutpayan. 


a. Meykandar's Interpretation 


As we have seen earlier, already in Sutra II, Meykandar speaks 
of advaita, but of the advaita of the Lord with the world-order?®, 
However, instead of the word advaita he prefers to use, in the Sura, 
the phraseology of the Tamil Saivite mystics: "avatyé thane ay"*"’, 
Only in its first adhikaranam he uses ‘atthuvidham', and explains 
it. In the Tenth Sutra he speaks of the jivanmukta as having become 
‘oned' with the Lord the way He was ‘oned' with him in bondage- 
state (Avan thane aghiya annefi éganaghz); that is, the mutthan, aided 
by the Arul of the Lord, attains to the advaitic oneness with the Lord, 
just as the Lord was ‘oned’ with him all the while when he was in 
bondage. 


In commenting on "avazyé thané ay" of Sutra II, Arulnandhi 
says: "ulaghela maght vera udanumay... (becoming as the whole 
world-order, as different, and even as ‘oned' with...)”22°, The 
Lord's oneness, therefore, is both with ‘uyzr' (chédhana prapan- 
jam) and with 'jadam' (achédhana prapafijam). Pervading and be- 
ing inseparably present in the whole world-order by His Satthi, as 
the spirit is to the body, He is ‘as they’ (avaiyeé ay or ulaghelamaghi). 
Ever remaining the autonomous universal self-shining Consciousness, 
as the sun is to the earth, He is ‘as the (other) self’ (thané ay or 
vefay). And governing all by His justice (Afam or Anai) through the 
Double Deeds (Iruvinai), and concurring with the human spirits by 
His fivefold works towards their discernment and enlightenment, just 
as man’s consciousness operates united with his senses, he is 'as on- 
ed with’ (avazyé thané ay or udanumaj). This way of union of the 
Lord with man-in-bondage Meykandar describes as the advatta of 
the Lord with him*', 


By a most terse reasoning, in the édhu of Siva Nana Bodham 
II.1, Meykandar explains the correct concept of advatta. The édhu 
reads: 
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If (describing the Lord staying as ‘oned' with the spirits) by the 
word ‘advaita’ is meant (that they, i.e., the Lord and the spirits, are 
not two but) one, 

since there exists that which points out (or demonstrates it) to 
be one, 


the word ‘advaita' (non-duality)' itself goes to make one realise 
the destruction of the difference between them, (and not in any way 
the destruction of either ontic reality)?”?. 
Meykandar uses "anntya nasthz" (Skt. anya nast2) to mean the destruc- 
tion of the difference. Annzyam there would actually mean ‘the nature 
of being alien one to another’. 


Consistent with what he says in Szva Nana Bodham | and V1.1, 
Meykandar points out in VII.3.that the embodied spirit is only a 
limited chzth, which knows only in a limited way and only when given 
to know. Hence it is a different reality from the Lord who, as the 
autonomous and self-shining Chzth, pervades and moves the spirits 
and the whole material reality. He does so by uniting with them 
(without losing His identity) in such an inseparable union that He 
disappears, so to say, in the world-order. This is the Lord's advazta 
with the world??5. 


Meykandar then goes on to interpret the Scriptures: 


When the Rg: Veda says 'égam', its true intent is that Sath(Real) 
1s only one, namely Pathi. 
You who say ‘one’, realise that (you are not Pathz;) you are with 
Pasam. When it says "besides One nothing is”, it is just as without 
the life-letter 'A‘ no letters are (SNB II.1.2). 
Since the Lord's Feet (i-e., Arul or Satthi) is universally present 
united with and pervading the whole world-order, like the music in 
the song and like the characteristic sweet taste in the given fruit 774, 
the scriptures describe this union, not as ‘one’, but as ‘not-two’ 
(a-dvaita) (SNB II. 1.3). 
Next, taking up a yet more difficult expression of some of the Agamas 
and of some munivars, such as Vamadhévar's who says that he is the 
world, he is life etc, Meykandar gives the key to understanding even 
such expressions: 
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Just as (in the stone used to rub gold to check its purity) the sand- 
dust thoroughly kneaded with molten sealing-wax is inseparably 
(‘pirippintt', like 'nikkaminii' in SNB II) present, merged, so does 
the Lord become inseparably merged as the world-order. 

When this Lord enters the spirit 's consciousness totally pervading 
it, the mutthan sees the characteristics of the Lord non-dually reflected 
in his own self, in such a way that he can even say, ‘I am the world’, 
'T am all life’ etc (This does not, however, mean that he is the Lord 
Himself) (SNB II. 1.4)?”. 


The second part of the stanza, it will be noted, is Meykandar’s 
reference to the state of advaita of the jivanmukta, the subject of 
Siitra X. 


From all the above of Meykandar's statements, his mind seems 
to be that it is only the mystic in advaitic union with the Lord who 
is able to perceive the advaita of the Lord with the world; the bond- 
ed man cannot perceive it. The Stdtra also seems to point to the same 
truth. For instance, there is a revealing stanza of Manikkavasagar, 
described as the heart of Thiruvasagam, that gives us a glimpse as 
to how the perception of the two advattas (of Sitra 11 and Sitra X) 
are connected. He says: 


This day of days coming to me in Grace 

Within my spirit chiding darkness away, 

You reign even as the sun rises to its zenith! 

This true nature of Yours did I, devoid of thought, contemplate: 
Such that excepting You none else remained as different (from You) 
Reaching out, out, thin thinning 

As (brilliant) atoms all pervading 

You became 'oned' with all, O Siva 

That dwells the Sacred Perundhuiai! 

You are none of that all; without You none of it all is. 

Oh! Who is there that can ever really know youl!®”6. 


An exquisite poem indeed! What is important for us here, however, 
is that it is his advadta with the Lord that gives the mutthan to see 
the advaita of the Lord with the world-order. 


For the jévanmukta, then, staying in uninterrupted advaitic 
union, the Lord is seen as present in all reality as the Real of the real, 
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just as for the earthly man only the material exists as the only real. 
This enormous difference of perspectives of men is graphically il- 
lustrated by Thirumular. He sings: 


"The giant rogue elephant screened the wood; 

By the wood was screened the giant rogue elephant. 

The butham constituting the world screened God; 

By God was screened the butham constituting the world”??” 


This needs explanation. Standing before a block of wood sculptured 
as a raving elephant, if you, like an artist, look for the form of the 
mad elephant, the wood disappears for you; for, you are totally taken 
up by the form. But if you, like a carpenter, examine of what nature 
the wood is, the form of the mad elephant disappears for you; what 
is present to you is the wood. Similarly, depending on the perspective 
with which he sees, God disappears in the world for the earthly man; 
the world, as composed of the five elements ( butham), is no more 
the real for the mystic; it disappears for him in God. For, he vividly 
sees God present in, pervading, and sustaining all things. 


b. Um4pathi's Explanation 


Let us now consider Umapathi’s description of the advaita of the 
spirit with the Lord*** found in Thiruvarutpayan 74 and 75. In 74 
he says: 


"They unite even as thal and thalai become thadalat. 
Such ‘other’ blissful communion in which the sense of self is effaced 
Hold that as égam (at-one-ness), O disciplel”. 


'Thadalat', used tere a§ illustration, is the word that results from 
the fusion, according to established grammatical rules of 'Punarc- 
chi (union or fusion)’, of two words girér (thal) and gene (thalaz). 
The cr from srerand 5 from gens merge, and . emerges giving 


grt _2e(thadalaz). 
rie va 
i [eval 


Why has Uméapathi chosen thal ana tnalai for such illustration? The 
former means ‘feet’, and the latter ‘head’. In Tamil- religious 
literature, thal refers to the Feet of the Lord, and thalaz to the head 
of the devotee222. The Feet of the Lord is the privileged place of the 
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devotee's loving surrender, the safe haven from’ the Sea of Rebirth’, 
The head is the most predominant member of man, both as the high 
point and for its importance®’', Thus thadalaz becomes pregnant 
with significance for the discourse on hand about at-one-ness (égam), 
both for the way thal and thalai fuse (grammatically), and for the 
realities they symbolize, For, in thadalaz, neither thal nor thalat 
preserves its own individual form; yet neither is absent. They merge, 
not to yield one entity (just as the feet do not become the head, nor 
the head the feet); rather, they merge in such a way that both are 
there, however, in a union they did not enjoy before. 


Similarly, when Sivam and the spirit unite, the spirit experiences 
a novel blissful communion. In that experience the spirit loses herself: 
her thafpodham (ego-consciousness) goes”**, but she is not gone; her 
individuality is gone, but not her identity. Her identity however re- 
mains totally identified in the Lord that she has gained**s. 


' Inbakkudal' has very strong overtones of marital union. That 
Umapathi intends this is certain; for, two kufals before this (i.e., in 
ThAP 72) he says: 

* "What gain to them if both be women? 
When a man with a woman unites Delight ensues”***. 


The ‘two women’ spoken of here in a type of personification are Arul- 
Nanam2" and the enlightened spirit. In the previous kufal (ThAP 
71) the two are portrayed as being in good rapport, the latter follow- 
ing the sure lead of the former. Thiruvarutpayan 72, then. implies 
that the spirit 's union with Arul-Nanam is not the final home of the 
soul, but only a medium stage; led by Arul-Nanam, reaching and 
uniting with Sivam is, in fact, the final gain of the spirit yielding 
endless bliss?°®, Sivam, it can be legitimately derived, is the 
‘husband’, as it were, of the enlightened spirit. Bridal mysticism, 
therefore, is Umapathi's version here of the mysticism of the 
Siddhantham. No wonder then that Umapathi likens the advaitic 
union of the spirit with the Lord as a blissful intercourse, clearly raising 
the discourse, however, to another plane by adding ‘vé?fu' to 'inbak- 
kadal', thus stating that it is of a different kind altogether. It is the 
union of love, therefore, but of the utmost sublime kind yielding 
unalloyed bliss. 
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By the word "égam enak kol (hold that as at-one-ness)" Uma- 
pathi graciously imparts to his disciple about the advaitic union. It 
will be noted that the word used here is 'égam'*’, Only in 
Thiruvarutpayan 75 Umapathi explains the meaning of the term 
'advaita'. He says: 


"If (as you say) they are one, they cannot unitel 
If you say, ‘two’, no dialogue ensues! 
Surely then they are neither one, nor twol” 


If the Lord and the human spirit in union are, in fact, one reality 
only (as would appear in Sankarachariyar's view), then, one cannot 
be 'oned' (as indeed they become '‘oned’, experience showing it to 
be a discontinuous, new event). This is a philosophical impossibility, 
as a closed door cannot be closed. It is also not true to say that they 
are two, (as would appear in Madhavachariyar's view)***; for, in the 
state of union there is no two-ness anymore, no subject-object con- 
frontation; there is no dialogue, no ‘sound’ moving back and forth 
between the two ('Sound’ here refers to even the slightest ‘noise’ 
or movement of consciousness as happens when thafpodham 
persists)*5°. Hence they are, when in such union, neither ‘one’, nor 
even ‘two’. Arulnandhi's expression would serve to complete this pic- 
ture of the advaita. In Irupavirubadhu he says: 


” neither becoming one, nor remaining two; 


Nor even one or two becoming non-existent..."24°. 


The meaning is that in mystic union Sivam and the spirit merge; but 
they neither become one entitatively, nor do they remain as two aliens 
apart. Neither is their being one (oneness, at-one-ness) nor their on- 
tic distinction (being two) becomes non-existent. 


C. OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF ‘THE JIVANMUKTA 


a. [faipani Niffal (Abiding in the Lord's Service) 


Already in Siva Nana Bodham 1.3.1, referring to the mystic 
recognizing the Lord as the Andham (the Final), Meykandar spoke 
of his becoming His servant (worshipper) there in the mukthz-state 
(tholumbam angu). Returning to it in Sitra X he says: ".. being oned 
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(e¢ganaghz) and abiding in the Lord's service (‘fa:pant nifka), his bon- 
dage to Anavam, Mayai, and persistent Kanmam will cease". We may 
spell out the first part thus; The tystic, his spirit's zcchaz, 
jianam, and kiriyaz attaining pervasiveness by being fully pervaded 
and possessed by God*!, experiencing the truth of his own sadhasath 
nature, the asath character of the world, and the Sath-ri:pam of the. 
Lord as the Great Light, Great Power, and Great Consciousness, and 
secing all else eclipsed in Him, yields and capitulates to Him in lov- 
ing surrender. Loosed of the hold of Anavam that gives anutthuvam, 
and losing his own sense of 'I' and ‘mine’ by this surrender*?, he 
always moves and acts as led by the Lord's Arul-Nanam. This is the 
positive meaning of Meykandar's words "abiding in the Lord's ser- 

vice (ia? pani niftka)"**3, Umapathi describes this negatively by 
stating what the mutthan, advanced in the art of abiding in the Lord's 
service, will not seek to act: he wi!l keep himself far removed from 
attempting to do the fiveworks of the Lord, the work of the agent- 
deities (such as carrying out and supervising the work of creation, 

preservation, etc.), and any work with attachment to 'I' and ‘mine’ 

which would give a foothold for Kanmam and the reverting of 
bondage". 


b. Kandukattak- Kanal (Seeing by the Lord 
Seeing and Giving to Sce) 


In Sitra V Meykandar parallelled the bonded spirit to the five 
senses. The senses perceive their respective objects thanks to the spirit 
pervading them; yet the senses are not conscious of the spirit. Similarly, 
the bonded man is not conscious of the Lord, through whose enabl- 
ing ‘seeing-in-him’ only he is able to attain different levels of con- 
sciousness and knowledge according to his Kanmam*®. In Sutra XI 
Meykandar, speaking about the mutthan, returns to the simile and 
says: 

Like the spirit gives the eye to see in its act of seeing (i.e., the 
eye sees because the spirit united with it sees in it and thus gives it 
to see), 

even so, the Lord ‘sees’ in the spirit, and showing (kandu- 
hatta)**®, gives the spirit to 'see’ (kana). 
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The difference between Sitra V and Sutra X1 is the implication that 
the graced man (mutthan), unlike the bonded man, 'sees’ the Lord 
that sees in him and grants him to see, since he abides in His service 
and. is 'oned' with Him (Sitra X). This is made explicit in Siva 
Nana Bodham X1.1.2. There Meykandar says, "Will not the One, 
that with the spirit became ‘oned’, see by that same spirit (uJlat- 
thal) what is in the thought of him that thinks?”?*’, The lady mystic 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar (fourth century) has beautifully expressed this 
experience of the Lord's role in the mystic. She sings: 


"He is the One that knows, He is the One that gives to know. 
He is the One that as knowing knows. 

He too the Real that one knows; the irradiating sun, 

The cosmos and the sky too He truly igh 


Teaching this characteristic of the mystic who, advanced in this way 
of seeing, beholds only the Lord as the Real of all reality, Umapathi 
says: 

"Inspite of attaining the all-knowing Wisdom, 


These mystics would only know This One 
In this state, and desire none other” (ThAP 93)?*9. 


c. Arankalal Selal (Taking Refuge in the Lord) 


When a tortoise senses danger, it draws its five members (head 
and four feet) under its strong shell for protection, and remains still. 
Thiruvalluvar uses this as a simile to exhort people to draw in their 
five senses in order to protect themselves from enslavement to devouring 
desires, which leads to their earth-boundedness and to the sevenfold 
recurring birth?5°. Such control of the senses is of paramount impor- 
tance for the jzvanmukta too, since there always exists the danger, as 
long as he is alive of Anavam staging a come-back”"!. Umapathi 
describes the mystic as an adept at this art: 


"Like the tortoise that walks the earth, 

(Which draws its five organs < head and legs> within its shell) 
Would these men in their Lord their refuge find 

With their five senses within them drawn; 

And they would not loose their hold on them" (ThAP 94). 
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The mystic is said to be an adept at the control of his senses, since 
he has taken his heart's rest in the Lord who is the "pogappugal (un- 
forsaking refuge)" (ThAP 4)%52. Meykandar points out that this tak- 
ing refuge at the Feet of the Lord (arankalal selal) comes to the mystic 
as a result of the unforgetting love (ayara anbin) that wells up within 
him when his knowing becomes oned with the Knowing of the Lord 
(cf. kandukattak kanal, SNB XI)*, 


In these three characteristics traced above (under ¢fatpanz ni?- 
ral, handukattak kanal, and aran kalal selal), Umapathi shows, in 
Thiruvarutpayan 92, 93 and 94 respectively, how the conative, 
cognitive, and appetitive dimensions of man find their redeemed and 
perfected function in the mystic. 


d. Universality of Outlook 


In Thiruvarutpayan 95 Umapathi has a bold assertion about the 
mystic. He says: 


"There is no place bereft of Him (avan, Lord): 
Wherever you go, there too He is; 
Nor would He ever be without him (van, mystic)”. 


While it may be a way of picturing the loving fidelity of the Lord, 
who would refuse to be present anywhere without the mutthan now 
become oned with Him, one cannot miss the purport of the kufal, 
that the mystic attains a certain universal presence to the world-order 
in the universal gracious presence of the Lord. Arulnandhi too speaks 
in a similar strain about the Lord impressing His own characteristics 
upon the united spirit®*!. The expressive imagery in the following 
stanza of Thirumilar may give us an inkling as to how the mystic's 
joy (bliss), gracious action, and wisdom attains the all-reaching, godly 
character. He sings: 


“As space goes and gets mingled in Space, 

As (gracious) love goes and is contained in Love, 
As light goes and is eclipsed in Light, 

The Sivasiddhar are they that so get clarified””®. 


In other words, being freed of anutthuvam given by Anavam, and 
possessing a god-like. unbounded universalism and pervasiveness of 
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spirit, these Siddhars become universal men, men for all men, without 
barriers of caste, creed, and the like, transcending conventional par- 
ticularisms and rigid religious institutionalisms. Their kindness and 
compassion reaches out not only to all men, but to all the living. 


e. Bestowed with a Unified Vision 


Abiding in the Lord's service, the mystic sees, within him and 
without, the Lord's benign presence. He therefore finds all reality 
integrated in Him. He rises above the apparent irreconciliable 
polarities and paradoxes of human existence. He sees a harmony in 
the apparent disharmony of the world. Hence he is not able to hold 
in contempt even the seemingly insignificant (ThAP 96). Umapathi, 
however, seems to refer here in a particular way to the various religious 
sadhanas®®®. For, having attained this state, where whatever he does 
his only gain ts the Lord, the mystic does not spurn the practices he 
had recourse to earlier. He neither wantonly drops them, nor does 
he cling on to them as though he were dependent on them. His disposi- 
tion towards them can be compared to how a sleeping man, in all 
serenity, loses his grip over the object he held within his palm (ThAP 
78)?57. This implies too that these mystics, often, show no difference, 
outwardly, in their life. They would look just like ordinary men, at 
times even strange men™®. Yet, with delight within, with joy within, 
with a rare freedom within, they would live a harmony given them 
by their unified vision”’. 


f. Men of 'Yield-free’ Works 


All works done with the sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ are done with 
a gain for the ‘ego’ in view. The meet reward for them, be they good 
or bad (punniyam or pavam), will be endured, according to the Lord's 
Justice (Afam), in one of the worlds’®", These actions include even 
acts of worship in Sariyai, Kirtyat, and Yogam, done devoid of 
Nanam. Only works done in Nanam yield the real gain, viz. the Lord. 
This does not mean, then, that the Lord is merited by one’s works. 
Works done in Nanam, it must be remembered, are precisely works 
done devoid of the sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ and under the light and 
guidance of Aru]-Nanam. Such works are therefore called ‘ yield-free’ 
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works (vafuntholil), i.e., works that do not yield a crop of Kanman 
to be further enjoyed in a next birth®*!, They are likened to fried 
seeds*® — they do not sprout leading to further births. The wise 
man, who is under the hegemony of Arul-Nanam, discerns the truth 
from falsehood*®, and, leaving all that is false, follows the True. 
Then Truth (vaymai), namely the Real (Sath), becomes his gain?®, 
For such a man there is no more Kanmam and rebirth. 


g. Their Yonder-life Already Begun 


The jivanmukta is still with a body that functions conditioned 
by Praraddha Kanmam. Cannot then Agamiyam gather for him?26 
And if Kanmam gathers, rebirth must needs follow! 


The effects of Praradham continuing in the mutthan is likened 
by Meykandar to the weak smell of the spices that lingers on in the 
vessel even after it is washed clean. When, with death, the body assum- 
ed in birth falls off, the mutthan becomes free of it once and for 
all?6°, The taint of Kanmam that would normally arise as the effect 
of actions done conditioned by Praraddham is burnt off for the mut- 
than by the Lord's Aru]”®’. This is because he always ‘abides in the 
Lord's service’, and acts illumined and led by Nanam?®, Thus all 
the three types of Kanmam fail to gather for the jivanmukta®®, and 
hence they do not endure after his death. Umapathi goes a step fur- 
ther and says, "Their (mystics’) yonder-life is already in this life 
begun”?”°. This is in fact the meaning of 'j’vanmukta', i.e. he who 
has gained mukthi already in this life. 


h. Endowed with Gracious Compassion 


Uméapathi concludes his Thiruvarutpayan (The Gain of Divine 
Grace) with this gem-like kufal: 


"Deeply concerned by the sorrows of those still 
possessed by the impostor-leader, 
They are deeply agitated by a flood of compassion” (ThAP 100). 


'The impostor-leader’ is the Anavam lurking within Ahankaram. 
Those possessed of the impostor-leader’ are those driven by the sense 
of ‘I’ and ‘mine’*"_ Paradoxical as it may seem, just these men 
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who have found their greatest peace and sweetness in the gain of the 
Lord, who is "to possess so precious” (ThAP 3), do not close themselves 
in on thetr gain; rather, they almost instinctively reach out to suffer- 
ing men. They become tossed about in genuine self-less concern and 
care for the real well being of their fellow-men?”. 


CONCLUSION 


As mentioned earlier, the entire book, the Thzruvarutpayan, 
speaks of Thiruvarul, We saw, under Chapter II, that 
"Pathimudhunilat", "Uytravainilai", and "Irulmalanilai" contain clear 
references to Thiruvarul. The remaining seven chapters of the 
Thiruvarutpayan, as we have shown in Chapter III, speak directly 
about Thiruvarul, We will now, in this "Conclusion", gather together 
briefly what has been said about Thiruvarul in the Thiruvarutpayan. 


Before entering upon the exposition of Thiruvarul in Chapter III, 
we briefly described the understanding of the Tamil siddhars re- 
garding arul. Arul implies the renunciation of the attachment to ‘I’ 
and ‘mine’. This comes to one in the process of healing of the aliena 
tion which is in bondage. This healing is fostered in a normal way 
through living the ethic of family life and through maturing in the 
intimacy of human and divine love. In other words, arul is the brim- 
ming over of the cup of love in self-transcendence and self-donation 
— reaching out a person's goodness (in a way, the person himself) 
towards others in all inner freedom. 


The Siddhantham sees the man possessing aru] as having attain- 
ed a godly state. For, in the Lord (Pathz) there is no trace of any aliena- 
tion or of any bondage. On the contrary, He is Love (Bliss) Itself. His 
brimming over in kindly compassion, reaching out to spirits-in- 
bondage, is called Arul (Thiruvarul). This Arul is seen as the Other- 
Half of His all-transcendent Self, and is often attributed with per- 
sonhood, as the Lady of the Lord. Especially for the people who have 
not yet reached the Nana-state, this Arul is referred to as the Lord's 
Satthi, and is mythically represented as the Consort of Siva, and, in 
popular religion, as the Mother of all the living and as the Mother 
Goddess. 
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The Lord who is the Andham becomes the Adhi by His Aru), 
Becoming Siva and Satthi, the Lord, by His Arul, undertakes the 
fivefold works for the salvation of the spirits-in-bondage, and remains 
in advaitic process with them even though they are unconscious of His 
gracious ways and are uncooperative with His works. 


While all the five salvific works of the Lord wrought through His 
Arul are works of grace, Mafaitthal and Arulal correspond parti- 
cularly to the phases of Sakalavasthat and Suddhavasthai in the spirits’ 
journey from bondage to total liberation. 


As long as the bonded spirits are in Kévala-state, they are in total 
bondage, Initiating their process of liberation, the Lord by His Satthi 
gives each of His bonded spirits, at their proper time, a suitable body 
equipped with karanam towards the exercise of their icchai, 
ndncm, and kirtyai, Through the exercise of these chzth-powers, the 
spirits attain various conscious-states in the various worlds as suited 
to their bondage-conditionings. The thanu-karana-puvana-bogam 
with which the bonded spirits thus get equipped are evolved from 
Maya? according to the patterns of their Kanmam; and all this hap- 
pens according to the Afam and Anai of the Lord operative under 
His Satthi, Thus begins and continues the spirits’ Sakala-state and 
their journey towards final liberation. 


The spirits’ Sakala-state is the phase of their growth and matura- 
tion in knowledge-states; and when finally they become ripe for hous- 
ing the Divine Wisdom (Arul), they are illumined by Her, and under 
Her sure lead they go and unite with Sivam healed of the alienation 
innate in their bondage. The bonded spirits however become ripe for 
wisdom only when the grip of Malam (Anavam), which has been cling- 
ing to them from time immemorial, is weakened and its hold over them 
is loosed. This event, known as Malaparibagam comes about through 
the incessant and pursuant work of the Lord's Arul-Satthi, down the 
days and down the births, hidden and operative as the Thirodhayt. 


The Lord's Arul-Satthi, hiddenly operative as the light- 
medium through the karanam and the anthakkaranam of the bond- 
ed spirits, gradually effects the free and proper functioning of their 
icchat, flanam, and kértyat, which remained warped or atrophied 
under the screening powers of Anavam. As these spirit-powers get more 
and more freed, the man-in-bondage begins to perceive the rule 
of Anavam over him, and to shed the false-securities he had enjoyed 
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in the past in his Ahankara-dominated way of life (with the urgent 
sense of 'I' and 'mine'), Uneasy over his earlier ways, he now seeks 
for support that which has been imperceptibly, but surely. seeking him 
out. This inner development is symptomatic of the Malaparibagam, 
the Iruvinaiyoppu, and the Satthinibadham that have set in his life. 
Thus draws to a close the long period of his bondage main-staged 
by Anavam, as also the awareness-stage called the Sakalavasthat. The 
Lord's Mafaztthal then reaches the threshold of the Lord's Arulal in 
Suddhdavasthazt. 


When the hold of Anavam over the bonded man is loosed, the 
Lord's Satthi imprints Herself upon his spirit and leads him to meet 
the Lord as his Guru. The Lord by His Aru] takes on the perceptible 
form of the Guru, the same that had been all the while operative im- 
perceptibly. The Satthinzbadhan perceives in the Guru the Lord's form 
of wisdom, and betakes himself to him with docile devotion. The Guru 
then imparts the appropriate dhitchai, frees him from his store of 
Safjitha Kanmam, initiates in him His Wisdom, and inserts him in- 
to His Arul-Nanam. Thus dawns on the graced spirit the phase of grace 
known as the Suddhavasthai through the Lord's Arulal. 


The first gain that the graced man is invested with is in the form 
of discernment. The man first discerns his own nature as a spirit, which 
is pervasive, and which is destined to find its merger in his true home 
which is Sivam. He begins conSequently to value the things of the world 
accordingly, in their proper perspective, and sets his highest store by 
the Divine as His ultimate support and ultimate home. The Guru, 
in union with the Nanam within him, leads him and consolidates bim 
in the art of thus seeing everything with the Lord's own Eye (Wisdom). 


As the graced man becomes more and more united with the 
Lord's Nanam in his way of seeing, he perceives more and more the 
futility of any ego-propelled striving after his highest gain. The Lord's 
Wisdom shining on his spirit purifies him gradually of his anma- 
bddham. Then, led on by the guru-instruction, the man lets his striv- 
ings become more concurrent with the Lord‘s Nanam that draws him 
to the Lord. In the process, the savouring of his spiritual pursuit of 
God and of godly things become more illumined, more easy, more aid- 
ed, more delightful, and more single-minded. In this way the graced 
man's union and communion with Sivam as Love becomes more 
perfect. 
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Knowing the force of bondage-habits even in the graced man, 
and aware therefore of the possibility of his backsliding to bondage, 
the Guru hands the spiritual striver the Lord's own grace-bestowing 
name in the form of the Five-Letters-Grace (Aindheluttharul), By in- 
cessant invocation of His salvific Name, the graced man becomes not 
only liberated of his lingering bondage-habits, but he becomes securely 
embedded in Sivam to attain the jruanmukthan's state. 


In the jivanmukthan's mystic vision of the Lord, which has been 
attained by him through the mediacy of Thiruvarul, the Lord's Arul 
becomes eclipsed on his consciousness; yet She remains on as the 
flawless form of Sivam there. 


In the state of jivanmukthi, the Lord's Aru] becomes the graced 
man’s leading light, following which he nevers errs. Whatever he may 
do, his gain would always remain the intimate communion with the 
Lord, If ever any Kanmam were to gather for him, the Lord's Arul 
would singe it off, and thus the man would remain as the Lord's ser- 
vant in all he does. Though enjoying by Aru] the Lord's sweet com- 
munion, he would however be genuinely concerned about the, pains 
and sorrows of his fellowmen who are yet in bondage, and would give 
himself no rest so that the bliss that he possesses may one day be also 
their possession (cf. ThM 147). Thus, this highly graced man (jivan- 
mukthan or anaindhén) becomes the very embodiment of the Lord's 
graciousness and compassion for the benefit 01 all the living, particular- 
ly of all mankind. 


PART TWO 


CHARIS 
IN THE 
LETTERS OF ST. PAUL 


In Part One, we have presented, we believe in a man- 
ner adequate for the purpose of our study, the Sid- 
dhantham's understanding of Thiruvarul (Divine Grace) as 
set forth in the Thiruvarutpayan, after an introductory 
chapter on the Siddhantham, and another on its general 
doctrinal setting as supplying the needed background. We 
will now, in Part Two, proceed with our study of the Chris- 
tian experience of Charts (Grace) as found in the Letters 


of St.Paul, in order to get an adequate understanding of 
the Pauline charvs. 


As we are writing in a Christian context, an introduc- 
tory chapter on Christianity would be, to say the least, 
superfluous. We therefore come straight away to the Let- 
ters of St. Paul. After briefly introducing Paul and his Let- 
ters at the beginning of Chapter IV, we will, following a 
pattern similar to the one in Part One, outline the general 
doctrinal setting as can be gathered from Paul's Letters; 
and, against this as background, we will, in Chapter V, 
present the position of Paul on Grace. 


CHAPTER IV 


The General Doctrinal Setting of St. Paul 
as Traceable from His Letters 


1, THE LETTERS INTRODUCED 


A. THE AUTHOR 


a. Paul Before Damascus 


Paul', also known as Saul’, was a younger contemporary of 
Jesus Christ’; but he never met Jesus ‘in the flesh’. Jerome (saint) 
makes mention of the tradition that Paul was born at Giscala in 
Galilea, and that, already when an infant, his family moved to Tar- 
sus of Cilicia in Asia Minor when the town Giscala fell to the Romans, 
and settled there*. Of the twelve Jewish tribes, Paul was of the tribe 
of Benjamin (cf. Rom 11/1; Phil 3/5), and he was brought up ina 
very orthodox Jewish family and setting, of the group that were call- 
ed the Pharisees (cf. Phil 3/5; Acts 23/6; 26/5)°. He was a Roman 
citizen because his father was one (cf. Acts 16/55-39; 22/25-28; 
23/27)§. His early formative years were spent in Tarsus, a city of no 
mean importance for commerce and learning’. 


As a young man Paul must have come to Jerusalem a few years 
after the death of Jesus to learn at the Rabbinical school where the 
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renowned Rabbi Gamaliel taught (cf. Acts 22/3; 26/4-5)*. It was 
probably at- this time that the Pharisaical section of the 
Aramaic-speaking Jews, especially, incensed at the Greek- ~speaking 
Jews, the proselytes, and the God-fearers’ becoming believers in 
Christ in considerable numbers, and at the Christians becoming 
organised as a group", thus posing a threat to the Jewish orthodoxy, 
took strong action against the Christians in general, and the 
Greek-speaking Jewish Christians in particular, in the form of 
persecuting and killing them. Being inclined to religious fervour, it 
would not be surprising if Paul subscribed whole-heartedly to such 
actions himself, as is natural for fervent adherents to get particularly 
irate at those that abandon their ranks. As he would have been only 
a young man then at the Rabbinical school, coming from the Jewish 
Diaspora, he was merely the man that kept the garments of those 
that took out Stephen the Deacon and stoned him to death (cf. Acts 
7/54-58; 22/20)", However, a very few years later, perhaps in his 
later twenties, having outdone his peers by his zeal in championing 
the cause of Jewish orthodoxy almost to the point of fanaticism (cf. 
Gal 1/13-14), he found himself at the helm of a group, commission- 
ed by the Sanhedrin, heading towards Damascus in Syria to stifle the 
growth of the Diaspora Christians there!*. It was when he was on 
such a mission that Christ ‘met’ him, and turned the passionate 
persecutor into his ardent apostle. 


b. Meeting Christ 


True, Paul persecuted the followers of Jesus!’ with a self- 
righteous attitude of being "zealous for God” (Acts 22/3) and being, 
“as to righteousness under the law, blameless” (Phil 3/6)'*. Yet, he 
was not really a religious fanatic. He was, rather, a mar capable of 
tremendous ego-involvement, of singular dedication to a cause, and 
of single-mindedness of purpose. He considered Jesus, who was hung 
upon the cross, as a man accursed by God (cf. Deut 21/22-23 and 
Gal 3/13; also Acts 5/30), and hence, his followers as a group to be 
exterminated from the face of the earth. Being the well-disposed 
and sensitive man that he was, however, he could not have remained 
insensitive, as fanatics usually are, to the indescribable human suf- 
fering he was causing and to the heroism of those that-silently suf- 
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fered, though he might have kept effortfully ignoring and pushing 
such sentiments below his conscious concern”, But the mystery of 
the cross of Christ that he thus encountered so forcefully, and which 
lay buried while his ego battled, worked its way up surely and steadi- 
ly until the day he was on his way to Damascus"®, Then it burst 
forth, as a flood he could never tide over, into the brilliance of the 
revelation of the Risen Christ. Paul became blinded when his inner 
eyes were opened; and while he with his ego fell, Christ became his 
"Lord', to whom he surrendered as his slave (doulos; cf. Rom 1/1; 
Gal 1/10; Phil 1/1; Tit 1/1). Aptly does Paul describe this event to 
the Philippians, later, as being ‘seized’ by the Lord (cf. katelem- 
phthen, Phil 3/12). 


About the exact content of what he saw on the road to Damascus 
Paul is rather reticent. He would call it a revelation (cf. Gal 1/16; 
also v. 12), and state it as ‘seeing the Lord’ (cf. ICor 9/1). He would 
even equate it to the appearances of the Risen Christ that the apostles 
and disciples earlier to him had, saying, "J ast of all, as to one un- 
timely born, he (Christ) appeared also to me” (cf. ICor 15/4-8)". 
His expressions such as "the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ 
who is the likeness of God”, and "it is the God who said, ‘Let light 
shine out of darkness’, who has shone in our hearts to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ” (IICor 
4/4,6), bear the stamp of his reminiscences of Christ's appearance 
to him. When we compare such expressions with those of Acts 9/3; 
22/6 and 26/13"8, we are led to understand that Paul’s ‘seeing’ of 
the Risen Christ was bathed in a blinding brilliance of light!®. But 
because Paul speaks of it as God revealing His Son to him (cf. Gal 
1/16), it certainly was for him much more than a mere appearance 
or a vision of the Risen Christ; it was a true mystical experience that 
carried a revealed knowledge-content”’ that gave him. though 
perhaps only in an embryonic form, a glimpse into the true salvific 
design of God in Christ, for himself and for all mankind?!. 


From the flash-backs that Paul characteristically makes to this 
event on the road to Damascus every time his credentials as apostle 
is called to question (cf. Gal 1; ICor 9; 15; IfCor 4; Phil 3; cf. also 
Acts 22; 26), it is clear that the event was, for him, most extra- 
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ordinary; and that it formed the basis for the sudden, qualitative dif- 
ference and the discontinuity that was effected in his life2?; as well 
as for his launching upon the arduous apostolate that would ultimately 
take him to his beheading in Rome. Christ's revelation gave him a 
sense of his election’ and his vocation as comparable to that of the 
great prophets (cf. Gal 1/15-16; also Is 49/1; Jer-1/5; Lk 1/14). It 
erected a totally new value-system in his heart, such that he would 
count "knowing Christ Jesus my Lord” as of "surpassing worth”; and 
all that he valued and treasured earlier, before the Damascus-event, 
he would now count "as loss”. In this new realization Paul would see 
‘the power of Christ's resurrection’, and in reposing his faith in him, 
he would be secure to find justification and salvation (cf. Phil 3/4-11). 
This ‘meeting’ of the Risen Christ, moreover, was of such a mystical 
nature that Christ would henceforth become for him a dominantly 
living reality. Thus, Paul would even declare, "It is no longer I who 
live, but Christ who lives in me” (Gal 2/20). 


c. The Apostle of Jesus Christ 


From the revelation that he had of the Risen Christ, Paul ac- 
quired the firm conviction of being called to be an apostle (cf. Rom 
1/1; [Cor 1/1; Cor 1/1; etc)**, on par with the other apostles (cf. 
Gal 2/7-9; ICor 15/9-11; IlCor 12/11-18), to preach the gospel, 
particularly to the non-Jews (cf. Gal 1/16; 2/7,8,9; etc). This task 
took him to far-off lands, since his ambition was "to preach the gospel 
not where Christ has already been named” (Rom 15/20). The Acts 
describes his preaching in Asia Minor and Greece in three successive 
missionary journeys, in 13/1—14/28; 15/35—18/22; and 18/23 
—21/16 respectively*®. Paul's apostolate consisted chiefly in 
(i) preaching the gospel of Christ towards eliciting from his hearers 
their “obedience of faith” (Rom 1/5) (He would call this 'begetting 
them’ in faith, cf. [Cor 4/20; Phil 10); (ii) consolidating the believers 
in their faith (He would liken this to giving 'solid food’ instead of 
‘milk’, cf. [Cor 3/1-2); and (iii) founding churches in the different 
regions where he preached, in organising and directing them, so as 
to build up ‘the Body of Christ’. An integral part of such an apostolate 
was his ingenious practice of writing pastoral letters”®, ordinarily to 
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the churches he had founded. In these Letters he sought to reinforce 
mainly the second and the third forms of apostolate mentioned above. 


Like Christ, Paul too was a man of contradiction to a great sec-, 
tion of his fellow-Jews. He was continually plagued by them, and 
by the Judaizers, all along his missionary career, And when, finally, 
he went to Jeruslaem, carrying the offerings of the Gentile churches 
to the poor of the Jerusalem church, he was identified by the Asia 
Minor Jews when he was in the Temple. He was then dragged out 
of the Temple by an enraged crowd of Jews, and he would have been 
done to death by them had not the Roman tribune, with a body of 
soldiers, intervened and taken Paul away as prisoner. This was in 58 
AD. Seeing his situation unsafe, and using his privilege as Roman 
citizen, Paul appealed to Caesar. He was then deported to Rome in 
the Autumn of 60 AD, where he remained a sort of prisoner awaiting 
trial. It is most likely that Paul’s Letters to the Colossians, Ephesians, 
and to Philemon were despatched at this period. Probably Paul was 
freed after two years for want of sufficient accusation. It is possible 
also that Paul visited Asia Minor again. This may be the time that 
Paul gave origin to the Letters to Timothy”’ and Titus, and perhaps 
to what has been redacted as ch. 16 of the Romans. There is a revered 
tradition, going back to the very ancient times, that Paul, the apos- 
tle of Jesus Christ, was beheaded at Acque Salvie, off via Ostiense, 
in Rome, during the persecution in the reign of Emperor Nero, and 
was buried where now stands the Basilica of St. Paul Outside the Wall. 
We may place the date of his beheading between 63-67 AD”. 


B. THE LETTERS 


a. The Pauline Authorship 


The only canonical writings attributed to Paul’s authorship are 
the Leétters?®. But they form three-fifths of the non-narrative sec- 
tion of the New Testament*’, They are thirteen in number*!, writ- 
ten between 50-67 AD**. The earliest of them are J and II 
Thessalonians. The group of Letters: Galatians, I and II Corinthzans, 
Philippians, and Romans—comes next in time. Then come Colos- 
sians, Ephesians, and Philemon. Finally, come I Timothy, Titus, and 
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II Timothy. It is generally agreed, among those who have studied 
this question, that Thessalonians, Galatians, Philippians, I & II Cor- 
inthians, Romans, and Philemon bear evidence of a great homogeneity 
of authorship and a clear Pauline stamp. From this point of view, I 
Thessalonians and Colossians are nearer to Paul than Epheszans and 
the so-called Pastoral Letters. Hebrews does not claim Pauline origin, 
and from the earliest times Paul's authorship of it was called into 
question, However, admitting a growth (over the many years of 
preaching) in Paul's understanding of the Christ-event and of its 
significance for the believers, and admitting also for the influence 
that his varied experiences, the mellowing over the years, and his 
various life-situations would have had upon his manner of thinking 
and writing letters, we may safely assume that the Letters, ascribed 
to him by Tradition, have Paul as their author, in the many ways that 
authorship is wont to be given to illustrious men and teachers. 


In our study of the Letters of Paul, therefore, we have taken the 
above assumption as the point of departure, when looking for ihe 
coherent doctrinal content of St. Paul. The Letters that bear greater 
relevance for the understanding of the Pauline charts, however, are 
Gal, I & Il Cor, Rom, Phil, Eph, aud Col. 


b. The Nature of the Letters 


i, THE OCCASIONAL CHARACTER OF THE LETTERS 


The Letters of Paul are not of the type of one private person 
writing to another. They are written as an official person, an 
apostle**, writing to a church, a local group of believers*®, removed 
from him through distance, but present vividly to him on account 
of some special situation needing his authoritative guidance. Paul's 
letters, therefore, are a substitute for his personal presence °°, at 
times to reprove and correct, but mostly to encourage and to exhort, 
to clarify and to teach, to give directions and to lead. Because their 
nature was such, his letters were read and re-read in the respective 
churches during worship-assemblies, and were circulated in the Chris- 
tian communities. In later years, when Paul was more and more widely 
accepted as an apostle, his letters took the character of circulars*’ 
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What strikes one when he reads Paul's Letters, therefore, is the 
occasional character of these Letters. They are seen to be addressed 
to real situations, to the questions and problems that troubled the 
respective Christian communities. Paul addresses himself in a most 
personal and forthright way, conscious of his duty as an apostle to 
intervene; and his preoccupation is always to preserve for them "the 
truth of the gospel” (Gal 2/5), and to provide them the necessary 
guidance so that they may grow into ‘the full stature of Christ’ (cf. 
Col 1/28; Eph 4/13). The various contingencies of the Christian com- 
munities spurred Paul on to interpret the true significance of the reality 
of Christ for them in the light of their needs, and coloured the entire 
tone of the Letters. The Letters are, therefore, not a systematic setting- 
forth of the Christian doctrines, since Paul was interested not so much 
in erecting a system, as Christian communities. They were, instead, 
his efforts to grapple with the pressing problems that baffled and beset 
the Christians, since he was eager to nurture their faith in their real 
life-situations. 


ii. THE THEOLOGICAL CONTENT 


Of the content of the Letters, that which is of unique worth, and 
which forms the infrastructure for the paranetical part, is the 
theological texture in Paul's writings®®. For, in his writings, we not 
only see him to be a cultured man, one trained in the Jewish scrip- 
tures and the Rabbinical traditions; we see him, above all, to bea 
man who writes with a certain authority, arising from his consciousness 
of being especially called by God to be a harbinger of the salvation 
found in Christ. The authenticity of his claims to be an apostle, and 
of the teachings he imparts, are rooted in the revelation of Jesus that 
he had on the road to Damascus®’, and in the consciousness of his 
possessing God's Spirit (cf. ICor 7/40). Thus, Paul does not write in 
the way a theologian writes, who secks to explain what the inspired 
writers have written, and to abstract out of it a coherent logical system 
of theological thought; he writes, instead, as an inspired author 
himself. And hence, his writings become incorporated into the body 
of the New ‘Testament canonical writings, as constitutive of, and nor- 
mative for, the Church's true tradition. The wisdom (i.e., the 
theological content) that is found in his Letters, as he himself attests, 
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is not "the wisdom of the world” (ICor 1/20), but ‘the hidden wisdom 
of God', a wisdom which God Himself decreed before the ages (cf. 
ICor 2/7), and which He revealed to the apostles and prophets (Eph 
3/5). It is the wisdom that God has revealed for man’s salvation. 


iii, THE CATECHETICAL CONCERN 


The way Paul dispenses this theological content (wisdom) through 
his Letters needs to be particularly taken note of for its importance 
to our context. What we find in Paul's writings is not, primarily, the 
first level proclamation (kérygma); it is, rather, the second level 
preaching that presupposes the first, and the acceptance of it in 
faith’, Paul's teachings in his Letters are intended to take the 
believer by a friendly hand, in the context of his community, in order 
to lead him to see more deeply into the implications of his faith in 
Christ, and to live it more meaningfully in the context in which he 
finds himself, with all its problems and possibilities. They are aimed 
at helping the Christians, from being népzoz (babes) in Christian 
wisdom, to grow to be teleoz (perfect men) (cf. ICor 2/6; 3/1; 14/20; 
Eph 4/14). And Paul seeks to do this not merely through written word, 
but especially by appeal to his lived example. Hence his invitation 
to the Christians to be his imitators as he is of Christ (ICor 11/1; cf. 
also 4/17). We may describe this way of Paul's teaching, if we may 
use a word of later coinage, as catechesis'. The teaching element in 
Paul's Letters would therefore be his adult catechesis of the new Chris- 
tians, both the Jews and the non-Jews, who lived largely in non- 
Christian milieus. 


Understandably, it is for their theological content (wisdom, as 
mentioned above) that the Letters of Paul become the object of our 
present study; and, necessarily, it is under the catechetical perspec- 
tive of Paul that this theotogical content has to be examined and ex- 
pressed in our present exposition. The contextual character of his Let- 
ters, however, while throwing light on the discourse developed in answer 
to the divergent contingencies, hinders a global vision ot the theological 
basis which is in Paul's knowing, which forms a coherent kernel, as 
it were, of his preaching, and against which, as background, he is 
engaged in interpreting Christ to his Christians in the particular in- 
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stances. There arises, therefore, the necessity to sift the theological 
content of Paul's Letters from their contextual moorings, and to set 
it forth into a general comprehensive pattern of basic doctrines, before 
we can set about the task of tracing out the Pauline charzs. In answer 
to such a need, we propose to proceed, neither in the way of scrip- 
tural exegesis, nor in the form of theological analysis*?. Instead, 
identifying ourselves with Paul's own catechetical concern, and 
using both exegesis and theological reflection in the measure they 
are useful and necessary, we intend, in this Chapter IV, to draw out 
of the Letters the Christian wisdom, in its major outlines, which Paul 
conveys in his Letters to enlighten man on his own sinful situation, 
and to entice him to aspire after the noble destiny to which God, in 
His great graciousness, has called him through His Son, Jesus Christ: 
our Lord. 


Towards such a task, reading Paul by Paul‘, we will first speak, 
in the existential way Paul himself adopts in Romans, about man’s 
situation of radical sinfulness and his consequent need for salvation. 
We will counterpoise this by Paul's vision of the gracious design that 
God has revealed for man’s salvation. As this salvific plan of God 
becomes present to man in history in the Christ-event, its significance 
for man will be pointed out under ‘Christ and the Revelation of the 
Mystery’. 


2. MAN UNDER THE POWER OF SIN (ROM 1-8) 


A. MAN IN NEED OF SALVATION (Rom 1/18— 3/20) 


By his apostolic calling, Paul feels himself under obligation to 
preach the gospel of Christ to everyone, Jew and non-Jew alike (1/14), 
because he sees in his gospel-preaching the vehicle by which the power 
of God for salvation becomes proferred to all men, the Jews and the 
non-Jews (1/16), since all men are under Sin (Hamartia) (3/9), are 
accountable to God because of Sin (3/19), have fallen short of the 
glory of God (3/23), and thus stand in need of God's salvation. 


This general sinful situation of mankind Paul argues in Rom 
1/8—3/20. He does it, however, not as an exercise in inductive, 
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polemical process of reasoning, but in a global sort of a way", from 
the observable manifestations of sinfulness that would have met any 
careful eye. This discourse is addressed to a multi-cultural audience, 
which Paul, however, places under two broad groupings: (i) the Jews 
converted to Christianity and the Jews; and (ii) those who were once 
proselytes of the Jews or attended their synagogue meetings, but had 
later entered the Christian fold, as well as the rest, that belonged, 
broadly, to a Hellenistic culture’. The assumption of Paul is that, 
prior to their becoming Christians, those of the Jewish faith were 
decidedly in a favoured and advantageous position when compared 
with the others'®. Hence, if the generality of the Jews were under the 
indictment of Sin, all the more so were the generality of the non-Jews 
(cf. Rom 3/19). In Rom 1/18-32 Paul exposes the sinfulness of the 
non-Jews; in Rom 2/1—3/20, that of the Jews. 


a. The Sinfulness of the Non-Jews 


If the Jews have no excuse because of their advantage in possess- 
ing the Torah (Law), the non-Jews too are in nowise exempt from 
blame either; for, the eternal power and the divinity of God, though 
invisible in themselves, are perceivable to the intelligence of man from 
the things that God has done from the creation of the world (vv 
19-20). In fact, the depravity of men consists, not so much in their 
not-knowing-God (for indeed they knew Him)*’, but in not wor- 
shipping Him with praise and thanksgiving (v. 21). The two words 
that Paul uses to describe the basic stance of the sinful man in reference 
to God are asebeza (impiety) and adzkza (injustice). Asebeza consists 
in not giving God due honour, setting Him aside from one’s life, 
thought, and action, in total indifference and neglect; adzkia would 
amount to an affront against God by wantonly going against what 
one knows to be His just demands in his life’s conduct. In this sense 
adtkia is "stifling the truth” (1/18, NEB)", 


The sinful man manifests this basic stance against God in the 
following ways: 

“They did not honour him as God or give thanks to him" (v. 21)! 

"they became infatuated with their intellectual discussions” (tr., 7b¢d.) 


"claiming to be wise... they exchanged the glory of the immortal God 
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for images resembling mortal man or birds or reptiles" (vv 22-23) 

"they exchanged the truth about God for a lie and worshipped and 

served the creature rather than the Creator” (v. 25) 

"they did not see fit to acknowledge God" (v, 28) 

" ., they not only do them (evil deeds) but approve those who practise 

them” (v. 32). 
In other words, the sinful man, though knowing himself to be a 
creature, does not acknowledge God his creator as the source of his 
life, but suppressing this truth, closes in on himself, setting proud 
store in intellectual disputations, erecting his own gods, and approv- 
ing, in himself and in others, a conduct that is contrary to God's 
degree. 


Paul says that "God's wrath” has been revealed against such con- 
duct. In what way?: 


"their senseless minds were darkened” (v. 21) 

"they became fools” (v. 22) by exchanging God's immortal glory to 
images of man, birds, etc. 

"God gave them up to the lusts of their heart ..." (v. 24); 

” to dishonourable passions..." (vv 26-27); "...to a base mind and 
to improper conduct...” (vv 28-31). 


In other words, God's wrath was revealed against the impiety and 
depravity of sinful man by his ego-propelled efforts to attain ‘life’ 
heaping ruin upon himself, and by the paths he chose ending up in 


blind alleys. 


b. The Sinfulness of the Jews 


Coming to the group of people who were highly conscious of their 
privileged position’, Paul sets himself to chip away at the crust of 
their self-assurance ("rigid obstinacy of heart", 2/5, NEB) in mat- 
ters religious by a type of arguing suited to their culture. He begins 
by showing the hollowness of their standing in judgement over the 
irreligion of the non-Jews; for, they (the Jews) "were doing the very 
same things” (2/1), and they were presuming on God's "kindness and 
forbearance and patience” (2/4). Paul further points out that they 
too, out of self-seeking (ex eritheias), were disobeying the truth 
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(aletheia), "but were letting themselves be persuaded instead by 
wickedness (adikia)" (2/8, tr ). He then goes on to discount the Law 
and circumcision, the sources of their boast, on the ground that the 
one was broken by them, and the other was a mere external thing, 
while at times were found non-Jews that kept the one (the law writ- 
ten in their hearts) and possessed the reality of the other (circumci- 
sion of the heart) (vv 12-29). Then, citing a string of scriptural quota- 
tions, Paul argues, also for the Jew who may consider himself blameless 
in observing the Law, that the scriptures place "the whole world under 
God's judgement” (3/19), on which account, Paul concludes, no one 
would be justified by the Law, the Law being capable of giving only 
the knowledge of Sin, and not righteousness (3/20)°°. 


The form of self-seeking which Paul calls "boasting" 
(kauchésts)” is that which is pointed out as the basic sinful attitude 
of the generality of the Jews. Their conduct was, in point of fact, no 
better than that of the non-Jews. Yet, on the assumption of certain 
privileges, and on the pretext that they observed the Law, they set 
themselves as superior to others, and sat in judgement over them. 


B, THE UNIVERSALITY OF MAN'S SINFULNESS (Rom 5/12-19) 


After showing, globally, that the whole world is in need of salva- 
tion (Rom 1/18—3/20), Paul irresistibly gets deeper with his 
theological reflections. He speaks of the initiative of God in saving 
sinful man, the line of which initiative was already testified to by the 
Law and the prophets. That gracious initiative "has been manifested” 
(pephanerodtat, 3/21) in Jesus Christ, "whom God put forward as an 
expiation by his blood to be received by faith” (3/25). In chapter 4, 
retrospecting on Abraham — regarding his faith, Paul shows that it 
is the basic commitment of faith which makes a man partner in God's 
covenant and the beneficiary of His promises. Similarly, says he, we 
too will be made covenantal people if we believed in Him who raised 
Jesus our Lord from the dead (4/24). This necessitates, therefore, faith 
in the Christ-event. Paul then takes up faith in Jesus Christ as the 
theme of his discourse, and dilates on the optimal situation of the 
man who reposes his faith in Jesus Christ as the argument of chapter 
5°. What interests us here (esp. in 5/12-21), however, is the way 
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Paul reflects on man’s sinful situation against the abundance of 
salvation®’ offered to man in Jesus Christ. 


By the words such as ' weak (astheneis)', ‘impious (asebeis)' (v. 
6), ‘sinners (hamartoloz)' (v. 8), and ‘enemies (echthroz)' (v. 10), 
Paul portrays. in 5/6-11, the pitiable plight of the unredeemed man. 
In v. 12, he traces the mystery of man’s sinfulness back to the very 
origin of human history. Sin (Hamartia)*!, he says, entered 
(ezselthen) the world®> by the sin of the first man Adam. This sin of 
Adam was of the nature of a transgression (parabasis) (v. 14), of an 
offence (paraptoma, which is the product of parabasis) (vv 15,17, 18), 
and of disobedience (parakoé) (v.19)*®. Through that sin of Adam, 
Death (Thanatos)*’ too entered and reached out (diélthen)to all 
men, in as much as they approved the sinfulness that was within them 
by their own sins. Even before the Law was given through Moses, 
therefore, Sin was in the world; and Death too reigned due to the 
sins of men. However, those sins were not of the type of Adam's, in 
that they were not transgressions of explicit commands of God (cf. 
also 4/15); and on that account, those sins were not laid to their charge 
towards their judgement. 


Paul then proceeds to dwell on the effects of Adam's transgres- 
sion when highlighting the salvific effects brought about by Jesus Christ 
into the world, placing Adam as a type, by contrast, to Jesus Christ. 
Not only Sin (Hamartia), but also its concomitant, Death (Thanatos), 
became the inheritance of mankind due to Adam's offence; in fact, 
it reigned supreme (v. 16). Because Adam sinned, the judgement on 
his one offence became the condemnation of all (vv 16,18); through 
his disobedience all were constituted sinners (hamartéloz) (v. 19)°°. 
On such a scene came the Law through (parezsélthen) to curb Sin. 
However, it gave cause for multiplying offences (paraptomata), which 
offences, similar to the offence of Adam that gave cause for Hamar- 
ta to enter, made it (Hamartia)abound even more in the world (cf. 


v. 20)®°. 


The close link between Hamartia and Thanatos surfaces clearly 
in Rom 5/12-21. The asebeza and adtkia of the non-Jews, and the 


13 
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paraptémata and kauchésis of the Jews are traceable to Hamartia as 
their source; and the "wrath of God” in the face of it becomes manifes- 
ted in the ‘no-exit’ situations of the man in Sin, which are, in their 
ultimate analysis, the perceivable expressions of Thanatos. Thanatos 
is, therefore, the inbuilt sanction of God for Sin, which the sinful man 
experiences with pain when he endorses the sinfulness within him (cf. 
1/32; also 6/21,23). When man seeks life away from God, he cultivates 
Death. Thus Paul could say that "Death came through Sin", that “it 
spread to all men because all men sinned”, that "Death reigned from 
Adam to Moses", and that "Sin reigned in Death". The Death 
spoken of here, then, is a reality that pervades the sinfulness of man: 
on the physical level of manifestation, it unfolds in man’s earthly life 
to the day of his death in his bodily existence; on the spiritual level, 
it gathers on in the wicked man to the day of his judgement, con- 
demnation and ruin on the final day. That would be the ‘wrath of 
God' manifested on the sinfulness which a man has approved of in 
his own lifetime™. 


Hamartia and Thanatos emerge, from the way Paul speaks of 
them®3, as cosmic powers or forces that have pervading dominion 
over the totality of unredeemed human existence and over the whole 
world. Yet, for their origin and their strength, somehow, man himself 
seems to be the cause; for, Paul clearly says that through the disobe- 
dience of one man — Adam — all were constituted (katestathésan) 
sinners (v. 19); that by mankind sinning further and further, Death 
spread to all men (v. 12); and that by the further transgressions of 
men, Sin abounded in the world the more (cf. v. 20). 


C. MAN UNDER THE SLAVERY OF SIN (Rom 6) 


Paul concludes chapter 5 presenting the superabundance of salva- 
tion offered to man in the Lord Jesus Christ, as against the abun- 
dance of Sin in the world. Chapter 6 begins by speaking about the 
grafting of the believer into Christ by baptism, by virture of which he 
becomes radically freed from his sinfulness, to live a "newness of life" 
(6/64). In this whole context of chapter 6, it will be noted, Paul 
describes the situation of man under Hamartia as slavery (douleia)™. 
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We have seen above that Hamartia, and with it also Thanatos, 
is represented by Paul as a cosmic power. This power gets described 
in quite personalistic terms in chapter 6 as an evil Ladyship® lording 
over her servants as slaves. Thus Paul, who spoke of Hamartia as 

‘coming into the world' (5/12) and as ‘reigning in Death’ (5/21), 
could state that she ‘holds her dominion over’ individual men (6/14). 
The men who are thus ruled over are slaves of Hamartia (douloé tés 
hamartias, 6/17, 20)*°. The specific area of man ruled by Hamartia 
is the mortal body (thnéton séma, 6/12)°’. Just as Hamartia makes 
those she enslaves to obey the lusts of their body (6/12; cf. also v. 19) she 
can also constrain them, as her slaves, similar to the way one does 
with the conscripted soldiers, to put their body (soma)® and its 
members (me/é) at her disposal as weapons towards wickedness (adzkza, 
6/13), impurity (akatharsza), and towards an ever increasing iniqui- 
ty (anomza) (6/19). She pays them her wages (opsonia), namely Thana- 
tos (6/23); and she has her juridical claims over them®’. The sinful 
man is, then, a true bonded slave of the evil Ladyship of Hamartza; 
and because this bondage is a true bondage, though not of an ear- 
thly kind, Paul could speak of being liberated from her (6/18, 22)’°. 


D. THE DEEP—SEATED ALIENATION OF MAN (Rom 7) 


In chapter 7 Paul analyses the nature of the slavery to Hamartza 
in the personal life of every man. In doing so, he chooses to speak 
in the first person”. As he reaches the end of his analysis, he finds 
the experience of this slavery to be so acutely felt that he comes out 
with the near-desperate cry: "Wretched man that I am! Who will 
deliver me ...?" (7/25). His analysis is, summarily, that man feels his 
slavery in a form of a deep cleavage within himself, with one part 
of him warring against another. He finds this cleavage to be caused 
by Hamartia, and to be abetted by Nomos (Law); and he localizes 
this slavery in the Sarx (flesh). 


a. The Inner Cleavage Experienced 


Analysing his moral actions, Paul begins by saying, "I do not 
understand my own actions” (7/15). In giving utterance to his deep 
perceptions, the 'I (eg6)' that Paul as the analyser impersonates is 
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that which becomes explicit later (in v, 22) as "the innermost self” 
(ho esd anthropos). This innermost self distinguishes the two parts 
within the human composite, in identification with which it says 'I 
(ego)": (i) the part that wants (¢hel6) or hates (mzsd); and (ii) the part 
that effects (pozd) or carries out (or accomplishes, prass6). It finds 
that in the former part man wants (theld) one thing, but in the latter 
part he finds himself belied, in that he does not accomplish (prasso) 
what he wants, but ends up bringing to effect (pozd) what he hates 
(miso) (7/15). He concludes, therefore, that what is so brought about 
(katergazoma?) by the unintegrated man is not really his own doing 
but that of another master dwelling within him, namely, of Hamar- 
tia (7/17). And the source of man's disharmony is then localized to 


be in Hamartia's indwelling (enozkousa) in, what is called, his own 
‘flesh' (cf. sarx mou, 7/17,18)". 


The analysing inner self, to its great chagrin, finds nothing good 
dwelling within such a disharmonious person (which is himself, 'me’) 
due to the travesty in his ‘flesh’ (cf. 7/18); for, it finds that while 
the ‘wanting (thelein)' to do good was within his reach, the 
bringing-it-about’ of it (katergazesthaz) was not (cf. 7/18), since 
it is not himself but the indwelling Hamartza in the 'flesh' that 
dominates the 'bringing-it-about’ (cf. 7/18-20). From such an 
analysis Paul traces the pattern (nomos) that is at work.in man” : 
that when a man wants to effect something good, evil becomes per- 
force present to him admixed (cf. 7/21). 


In the final analysis, Paul finds that his innermost self delights 
in the Law of God (cf. 7/22)"*; and his reason (nous)’®, too, follow- 
ing the innermost self for its pattern in its ‘wanting (thelein)' or in 
its ‘hating (méseén)' (which pattern therefore becomes "the law of 
the reason, ho nomos tou noos", v. 23), serves the Law of God (7/25). 
But he experiences a severe violence done to himself, and senses a 
deep alienation of which he is unable to rid himself”, when he, 
standing in his innermost self, finds himself humiliated into being 
a captive to, and a slave of, the law of Hamartia that dwells in his 
own other part, namely, in the ‘members (melé)' (v. 23) of his mor- 
tal body, which is the ' flesh (sarx)' (v. 25). This latter pattern (nomos), 
cast in his ‘flesh’ by Hamartia determining his behaviour, is not 
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only frontally at war with the pattern his reason (nous) wants to follow, 
but it even constrains him to actions which, from his innermost self, 
he does not approve of (cf. also 6/21). This schizoid condition of man 
(in the moral order), which Paul analyses to be the plight of sinful 
man, is what would constitute the core of man's captivity to Hamar- 
tia and of his resultant pain of self-alienation. 


b. The Law as Pertaining to the Old Aeon 


Paul's analysis of the slavery of man, as consisting in an opera- 
tional cleavage within his person, comes in the wake of his represen- 
tation of him as ‘under the Law’ (6/14) and ‘under the oldness of 
the written code’ (7/6, tr). In fact, Paul finds this cleavage to be 
heightened due to the anomalous character of the zomos (Law), which 
indeed is ‘holy’ (7/12), but which ' proved to be death to him’ (7/10). 
By Law Paul, in this context, primarily refers to the Torah’; but he 
also universalizes it in a way to contain all ethical commands, of which 
the Torah is the best exponent”. 


From his key verse, "I was once alive apart from the law (nomos), 
but when the commandment (entolé) came, Sin revived (anezésen) 
and I died (apethanon)" (7/9), and from his words "now we are 
discharged from the Law ... so that we serve ... in the, new life of 
the spirit” (7/6), we can distinguish three phases of the tryst of man 
with the Law. The first is the phase of being outside of the Law 
(choris nomou); the second, of being under the Law (hypo nomou); 
and the third, of being discharged from the Law (katergéthemen apo 
tou nomou). These three phases Paul seems to trace, both in the salva- 
tion history of all mankind, as well as in the unfolding of the individual 
man’s salvation®”, Thus, in reference to the general history of salva- 
tion, the first phase is the period between the Fall of Adam and the 
time the Torah was given®!; the second, that between Moses and 
Christ®2; and the third, the period of grace brought about by Christ. 
In the context of 7/7 ff, however, the phases intended are more those 
in the life of the individual man stylistically represented by Paul as 
his own lived experience. The first phase is that of his early childhood 
when he lived in much freedom and spontaneity, without conscious- 
ly experiencing the alienation occasioned by inhibitions and laws*s; 
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the second, the phase where, coming to the age of reason, he passes 
under the law as under a sort of a pedagogue *; and the third, the 
mature phase where he is "under grace” (6/14) and ‘serves in the 
newness of the Spirit’ (7/6). 


The phase that pertains to our present argument, however, is 
the second in both the schemes, namely, the phase of being-under- 
the-Law. It remains for us to see how the being-under-the-Law 
heightens the bondage-experience of man. 


The burden of Paul's illustration in 7/1-6 is that Law ap- 
pertains to the old aeon of being-in-the-flesh (7/5), of being under 
the power of Hamartia. The new aeon of being-in-Christ through 
faith, therefore, discharges the believer from the obligation of the 
Law®5, Just as the married woman, when her husband dies, becomes: 
discharged from the law binding her to him (7/2), so too, the believer 
becomes ‘discharged from the Law, having died to that (Hamartia) 
which held him captive’ (7/6)*°. 


Because the Law appertains to the old aeon , it does not thereby 
mean that it is evil. In itself the Law is 'the Law of God' (7/25); 
it is holy; and its commandment (entolé) too is ‘holy and just and 
good’ (7/12). Because it belongs to the aeon of being-in-the-flesh, 
it does not become carnal (sarkinos); it is spiritual (7/14), The Law 
came intruding (cf. parezsélthen, 5/20) into human history to con- 
tain the reign of Hamartia and Thanatos*’. It was supposed to be 
a pedagogue (custodian) until the Christ-event became realized (Gal 
3/24)88. For, the Law is "the embodiment of knowledge and truth” 
(Rom 2/20), and it teaches "God's will” (cf. 2/18). If a man were 
to remain under its tutelage by observing its commandments, he would 
attain the ‘life’ according to the Law promised to him by God (cf. 
7/10; also Gal 3/12; Rom 10/5; 9/31). But if he were to breach its 
commandments, his transgressions would be reckoned against him 
towards his judgement and condemnation. 


Though ‘holy’ and ‘spiritual’, the Law belongs to the old aeon, 
because it becomes oppressive in its turn by turning out to be the 
occasion for the wickedness of Hamartia to triumph over the 
unredeemed man. The reason for this lies in the powerlessness of the 
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Law; for, the Law only seeks to curb the sinful man without giving 
him the inner power to resist evil®®. It wins over the nous of man to 
want (theld) to carry out (prasso) what it says. But it does not give 
the power in the inner man (es6 anthropos), uniting with his nous, 

to bring his members (mele) to carry out (prasso) what his nous wants 
(theld) to effect (poz). Hamartza instead, being an evil power herself, 

rouses up the sinful passions (ta pathémata ton hamarti6n) residing 
within the bodily members which she rules, against the curb impos- 
ed by the powerless "thou-shall-not" of the Law, and compels the 
man to bring about (katergazesthaz), through his members, fruits 
towards his own death (7/5). Taking the occasion of the command 
You shall not covet’, she rouses up all kinds of covetousness in him 
(7/8). Thus, the Law becomes the ocassion for Hamartza to seduce 
him (exépatésen) and kill him (apekteznen) (7/11)"! . And even when 
the man under the Law carries out the injunctions of the Law”, he 
continues to remain "confined under the Law and kept under 
restraint” (Gal 3/23; cf. also. Rom 7/6)°. In either case, be it by 
transgressing or be it by observing (out of restraint), the sinful man 
is ‘under the law’ (6/14), belonging to the ‘dispensation of death’ 

and ‘of condemnation’, and to ‘the old covenant’ (IICor 3/7, 9, 14). 

In other words, being-under-the-Law belongs to the old aeon; so does 
the Law itself. 


By arousing man’s sinful passions that reside in his flesh, by 
creating the imbalanced and conflicting situation within him bet- 
ween his nous and his melé (sarx), and by thus pushing him into the 
experience of his helplessness and self-alienation, in succumbing, 
against his will, to the law of Hamartia dwelling in his members, the 
Law gives him ‘to know’ Hamartia in personal experience”. Hence 
Paul says that, but for the law, he would not have known Sin (7/7). 
Moreover, only when the Law, lodging itself in the nous of the man, 
places a curb against Hamartia dwelling within his members, the 
seductive nature of Hamartia (cf. exépatésen, 7/11) and her wickedness 
in working death through what is good (namely Law) come to the 
fore (7/13). In other words, only with the Law in the picture may 
Hamartia appear (phaino) to be the wicked power that she is”; and, 
by inducing transgressions, she becomes sinful (hamartolos) beyond. 
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measure (7/13). In this way, the Law, as pertaining to the old aeon, 
serves to heighten man's experience of the slavery to Hamartia. 


c. The 'Flesh’ as the Seat of Hamartia 


The man who is in bondage to Hamartia (sold to Sin, 7/14) and 
serves ‘the oldness of the written code’ (7/6) is said to be ‘in the flesh 
(en té sarkz)' (7/15)*°. Such a man is carnal (sarkinos, 7/14). In him 
Hamartia indwells (cf. 7/17, 20); his members obey her law (ho nomos 
tés hamartias, 7/23); in them his sinful passions become energized 
(7/5); and in them he serves Hamartza by yielding them as weapons 
of wickedness (6/13), to impurity, and to ever greater iniquity (6/19) 
towards bearing fruit for death (7/5). This whole area of man, where 
he finds nothing good dwelling within him, Paul circumscribes as 
‘flesh’ (sarx) (7/18). It is in this area of ‘flesh’ that Hamartza lurks; 
lurking, she creates a schizoid condition in man's moral realm in the 
context of the demands of God's Law, and reigns over him holding 
his spirit in hostage*”. 


E THE BEING-IN-THE-FLESH (Rom 7 & 8) 


The juridical tenor of ch. 7° finds its climax in the cry: 
"Wretched man that I am! Who will deliver me from this body of 
death?” (7/24); for, that cry itself is born of the fear of impending 
judgement and condemnation’’. The motive that Paul finds to set 
his mind at rest in the thought of Christ the Lord (7/25) becomes 
verbalized in 8/1: "so now, there is no condemnation for those who 
are in Christ Jesus” (tr)'°. Paul carries over this juridical tenor into 
ch. 8 as well. This is clear from his use of katakrima (condemnation) 
in v. 1, katekrinen (... condemned) in v. 3, dikatoma tou nomou (or- 
dinance of the law) in v. 4, and opheletaz (debtors) and mellete 
apothneskein (you are destined to death) in v. 121!. It finds its ex- 
pression also in the two mutually exclusive realms about which Paul 
speaks in vv 1-17. These two realms, the realm of the flesh (sarx) and 
the realm of the spirit (Pmeuma), operate in man, each with its own 
power and with its gwn code, establishing, however, a different and 
an opposite relational status. In the realm-of-the-flesh Hamartia is 
the mistress, and the mar -in-the-flesh is a slave to her ruled by fear 
(cf. 8/15). In the realm-of-the-spirit, instead, the man-in-Christ is 
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a son of God and an heir, and God is his father whom he calls "Abba, 
Father" (8/15, 17)!*. In the former realm there is condemnation; in 
the latter, none (8/1). 


Paul uses sarx in ch. 8 in its pejorative sense, as something evil. 
This is clear from his statement about Christ: God sent His Son "in 
the likeness of sinful flesh (en homozdmati sarkos hamartias)" 
(8/3)'*. Further, Paul envisages sarx as a sort of an evil kingdom, 
with Hamartza as its ruler. Thus he could speak of God condemning 
Hamartza in the sarx (8/3). The man who belongs to this realm-of 
-the-flesh is the "carnal man (sarkinos)", because he is "sold under 
bondage to Sin (pepramenos hypo tén hamartian)" (7/14). Conse- 
quently he is a debtor (ophedletés) to the sarx so as to be under com- 
pulsion to live according to the dictates of the sarx (kata sarka) (cf. 
8/12). 

This evil realm of being-in-the-flesh (en sarkz) is opposed to the 
realm of being-in-the-spirit (en pneumatz) (cf.8/9; also 7/5, 6), which 
consists in being-in-Christ (8/1) and in letting oneself be guided and 
led by the Spirit of God (cf. 8/14)'**. The men in these two realms 
operate in opposite ways. Thus, those who follow the realm-of-the- 
flesh set their minds (phronousin) on the things pertaining to that 
realm, while those that follow the realm-of-the-spirit set their minds 
on the things pertaining to the spirit (cf. 8/5)”. The thing that the 
realm-of-the-flesh strives invariably after is Death (Thanatos)'®, 
while that which the realm-of-the-spirit aspires after is life (z6é) and 
peace (ezréné) (cf. 8/6)'"’. 


The reason why the realm-of-the-flesh militates against the realm- 
of-the-spirit lies in this, that its intents are hostile to God. The mind 
of the man that is set on the ‘flesh’, therefore, does not submit to 
God and to His Law; indeed, it cannot (8/7). 


Herein lies, then, what would ultimately constitute the basic 
stance of the man-in-the-flesh: It consists in his closing in on himself, 
seeking his own sufficiency away from God, and in asserting his own 
autonomy by pursuing what is earthly, transitory, fleshly, perishable, 
and ephemeral, in opposition to God's Law'8. On this account, 
those that belong to the realm-of-the-flesh cannot possibly please God 
(8/8). Putting this in another way, being-in-the-flesh is being under 
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"the wrath of God' (cf. Rom 1/18; 5/5-8); it is the antithesis of 
being ‘under grace’ (hypo charin) (cf. 6/14), 


Summarising what we have said so far, we may state Paul's view 
of 'Man under the power of Sin’ as follows: 


The sinful man, in his individual life, experiences his sinfulness 
as a slavery that constrains him, at times even flagrantly against his 
will (thelein) and goaded on by, passions (pathemata) and desires 
(epithymia), to do things which his conscience (synezdesis)!°9 does not 
approve of, and which are opposed to God's laws. He experiences it, 
further, as a deep-seated alienation in his inner self, which is beyond 
his powers to remedy, In certain cases, as it happened with many Jews 
who were morbidly conscious of being among the ‘chosen’ people, 
the sinfulness of man expressed itself even more assertively, as a sort 
of a holy ‘boasting’ which, when truly discerned, amounts to none 
other than a proud self-exaltion on the pretext of certain privileges 
or one's good works (cf. Rom 10/3). In every instance, such expres- 
sions and experiences of sinfulness are the result of individual men, 
singly or collectively, in the context of ethical command or of Torah 
observance, endorsing, in their personal life and in others, the Sin 
(Hamartia) that dwells within them, the same that entered the human 
race with the first sin of Adam constituting all men sinners, and which 
keeps growing with the growth of the sins of men. With the growth 
of the resultant sinfulness of mankind, Death ( Thanatos), which is the 
inbuilt sanction of God for Sin, grows too, and reigns over the whole 
world, 


F, THE GROANING OF CREATION (Rom 8/18-21) 


Now, the death that the sinful man is paid with as "wages” for 
his sins is the inbuilt corruption (death) which is seated in the ' flesh’, 
and which he unwittingly endorses for himself when, deceived by 
Hamartia, and wishing to pluck the fruit of life from the ‘flesh’, he 
"sets his mind on the 'flesh’” in opposition to God's laws, and "lives 
according to the ‘flesh’ ”. 


Hence the warning of Paul: "Do not be deceived; God is not 
mocked, for whatever a man sows that will he also reap” (Gal 6/7). 
He says, further, that when the man-in-the-flesh (sarkzkos), desirous. 
of the fruits thereof, "sows seed in the field of his lower nature (sarx), 
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he will reap from it a harvest of corruption” (Gal 6/8, NEB) "°, 
From the above it will be surmised that by ‘flesh’ Paul symbolizes 
the closed-circuit ambit of the material, perishable, corruptible world- 
order (inclusive of man's mortal body). He sees it to be the realm 
in which the man under the power of Sin seeks refuge, though possessed 
of an immortal spirit, in quest of his autonomy away from God. He 
sees it to be also the medium through which God metes out to the 
sinful man what he had in fact been seeking — death. 


It must however be noted that 'flesh’ does not symbolize for Paul 
the total reality of the material world-order. The passing, corrupti- 
ble, perishable world-order, of which man's séma psychzkon also is 
composed, being God's creation manifesting His invisible power and 
divinity (cf. Rom 1/20), would not be thwarted by Hamartia's domi- 
nion over it through the sinful use which man would put it to. For, 
the created universe waits with eager longing for the day when God's 
sons, freed from their bondage to Hamartza, would be revealed in 
glory. Such a longing is there in creation since it has been subjected 
to futility, not due to its own fault, but owing, in some way, to the 
sinfulness of mankind. The whole creation is, therefore, groaning as 
by some labour-pains in hope of the newness which it would share 
with the children of God. This newness would consist in being freed, 
like them, from bondage to decay and death, and in obtaining a share 
of their glorious liberty (cf. Rom 8/19-22). 


The unredeemed situation of man (old aeon), then, would place 
not only him under the power of Sin, but, through him, also the en- 
tire creation". While it would draw out from him the near- 
desperate cry, "who will deliver me...?”, it would also place the whole 
creation groaning for its liberation, to be attained in his liberation. 


G. THE GROANING OF THE INNER MAN (Rom 8/22-25), 


The man ‘under the Law’ (Rom 6/14) is one who, though il- 
lumined and compelled by the Law, finds himself powerless to live 
upto its demands in inner freedom, and unable to resist the domi- 
nion of Sin over him. This is due to the fact that he remains weaken- 
ed by the 'flesh’"2, The situation of the man ‘under the Law’ is 
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therefore desperate (though not without a ray of hope: cf. Rom 
7/24-25), and that is how such a one belongs to the old aeon and 
to ‘the dispensation of death’. A fortéor?, the situation of the man 
without the Torah is even more desperate. 


While this be so, it is to be noted that, even for the man who 
has entered the new aeon, his path towards final salvation (eternal 
life) is far from easy, and his newly budded ‘life’ is in no way insured 
against all perils. True, his situation is not near-desperate, as it is 
for the man ‘under the Law’. His situation, instead, is pervaded by 
hope, like that of the farmer who, with joy, has seen the firstfruits 
(aparche) in his fields’. But, just as the farmer in question is in 
anxious longing and waiting that the promise of the rich harvest be 
not in any way thwarted by adverse events or enemies, but that it 
mature to the day of its gathering, so too, the man who has entered 
the new acon is in constant inward groaning (cf. en eautozs stenazomen) 
for the firstfruits of salvation (which he has already experienced within 
him) to mature, till the inamissible possession of the fullness of his 
sonship of God, which will coincide with the final redemption of his 
body from death at his resurrection. This groaning of the inner man, 
in the case of the man-in-the-spirit, is discerned by him, and in 
his 'groaning' he is sustained in hope, by the Spirit of God indwell- 
ing within him. 


The situation of the man in the new acon will be taken up in 
greater detail later, under Chapter V. But the point to be brought 
home here is the precariousness of salvation even for the just man 
as long as he is in this world. This consideration serves to shed fur- 
ther light on how radical the situation of man’s sinfulness is, on how 
composite his enslavement to Sin, and on the dire need that he has 
of God's sustained gracious intervention, at every step, towards his 
salvation. In other words, the experience of the inner ‘groaning’ of 
the ‘just’ man helps us to infer in clearer light that the universality 
of mankind, left to itself, is powerless against Sin (Hamartia); for, 
Sin would always keep the enslaved man under her tyrannous bon- 
dage through the agency of the realm of the ‘flesh’ (sarx). 
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8. GOD'S GRACIOUS DESIGN OF SALVATION (MYSTERION) 


Against the situation of the closed-circuit dominion of Sin 
(Hamartia), in which the fallen man remains enmeshed, moored onto 
the beauteous world wrought with corruption (sarx), God, in His 
gracious goodness, has envisaged, from time immemorial, a situ- 
ation redeemed of this slavery — a new realm of salvation in which 
the man of faith can find freedom from Death, and a share and an 
inheritance in God's own glory as His son. Paul's own understand- 
ing of this grand design of God, that burst into his conscicusness with 
his revelation on the road to Damascus, grew only gradually, as he 
was given, by stages, to see more and more clearly into "the unsear- 
chable riches of Christ” (Eph 3/8)'. Aptly would he name it "the 
Mystery of God”. 


A. MYSTERION (THE MYSTERY)!® 


a. The Mystery of God 


In antithesis to the state of man being in bondage to Hamartza 
(Rom 6/20), Paul speaks of his state of being a servant of God and 
of righteousness (6/22,18). Likewise, to his situation of having been 
once a slave of Sin (6/16) Paul places in antithesis his new situation 
of being obedient from the heart to the standard teaching to which 
he was committed (6/17). Towards the eliciting of this “obedience of 
faith” from his hearers is Paul’s Gospel and his preaching directed 
(cf. 1/5; 16/26). And what constitutes his Gospel and his proclama- 
tion of Jesus Christ is the mystery (mystérton), which was kept in silence 
(sesigemenon) for ages, but which has now been revealed (cf. kata 
apokalypsin) and manifested (cf. phanerdthentos) in order to be made 
known (cf. gnoristhentos) to all the nations according to the com- 
mand (kata epitagén) of the eternal and the only wise God (Rom 
16/25-27). 


The mystérion of which Paul speaks", then, is the mystérton 
tou theou (mystery of God) (ICor 4/1; Col 2/2; Eph 1/9: “the mystery 
of His will”)"”, The genitive tou theou is not a genitive of apposi- 
tion, to mean that the mystery is God Himself; it is a genitive of 
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proprictorship. The mystery is the project of God for man's salva- 
tion, This emerges all the more clearly from the fact that, for the 
verbs expressing the revelation of the mystery, ‘God’ is either the sub- 
ject, or, where the verbs are in the passive and ‘mystery’ is the sub- 
ject, He is understood as the ‘doer’. 


b. God's Hidden Wisdom 


Being the mystery of God, the mystérion shares in the hidden- 
ness of the very God who "dwells in unapproachable light” (ITim 
6/16). It was "hidden (apokekrymmenon) for ages in God who created 
all things” (Eph 3/9; cf. also [Cor 2/7; Col 1/26); it was ‘kept in 
silence for long ages’ (Rom 16/25, NEB)!"!*. The added implication 
of this would be that the hiddenness of the mystery shares also in the 
eternity of God. In other words, this ‘hidden’ mystery would not have 
been an after-thought of God. 


In this mystery of God hidden for ages is contained the wisdom 
of God; for, writing to the Corinthians Paul says, "We speak to you 
of God's wisdom (wrapped) in the mystery"’, that wisdom which 
was hidden, and which God fore-ordained before the ages for our 
glory"(ICor 2/7, tr). Comparing this verse with Col 1/26 and Eph 
3/9, we see that that which was hidden for ages in the mystery, and 
that which is the content of the mystery, is the wisdom of God, which 
too is hidden for ages. This can be further gathered from the fact 
that Paul speaks of God's wisdom almost invariably in the context 
of the mystery (cf. [Cor 1—2; Col 1/9, 28; 2/3; 3/16; 4/5; Eph 1/8,17; 
3/10; Rom 16/27: “to the only wise God"). 


The hiddenness of God's wisdom, and hence the hiddenness of 
the mystery, existed not only from the beginning and before its 
historical revelation, but it continues to exist even in the present. It 
is on this account that not all can come to possess this wisdom. It 
is also in this sense that 'the wisdom of God’ is inaccessible to ‘the 
wisdom of the world'!”°. The world cannot know God through its 
wisdom (ICor 1/21). People who are considered wise, powerful, and 
of noble birth according to worldly standards (kata sarka) do not ar- 
rive at the wisdom of God. Their ego-led efforts are thwarted by 
God, lest they (cf. pasa sarx) should boast of anything before God's 
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presence (cf. ICor 1/26-29; also v. 19). Paul, too, could not speak 
of this lofty wisdom even to the Corinthians, since they were still in 
the flesh (sarkinoz); they continued to be so (sarkzkoz) being full of 
their own ego, wrangling among themselves and jealous (cf. [Cor 
3/1-4); for, this wisdom is to be imparted only "to those who are 
ripe for it" (teleco’, ICor 2/6, NEB)!!, i.e., to the spiritual men 
(pneumatiko?, cf. [Cor 3/1)!??. 


c. God’s Hidden Wisdom and the Cross of Christ 


Paul sees this hiddenness of God's wisdom enshrined in ‘the cross 
of Christ '!25 (cf, ICor 1/17). Thus, he says that he brought his gospel 
to the Corinthians, not in philosophies and well-worded speech, but 
in "the word of the cross” (ICor 1/18). Christ consummating his earth- 
ly life by dying on the cross, when preached to the Greeks, who were 
wallowing in philosophical disquisitions (cf. also Rom 1/20), was an 
utter folly; when preached to the Jews, who were awaiting great 
apocalyptic signs to herald the coming in majesty of the Messiah, it 
was to them an utter weakness. The puffed-up wordly wisdom cloth- 
ed in the mantle of philosophy (for the Greeks), or of the scriptures 
(for the Jews), by erecting itself as the decisive criterion, made the 
sophos, or the scribe, devoid of discernment, to identify the folly, or 
the weakness, of the cross with the one who was hung on it; and thus, 
despising the preaching of the ‘word of the cross’, failed to accept 
in faith the Christ that was sent by God. On account of a similar opa- 
city of spirit, ‘the rulers of this age’, earlier to them, shut themselves 
off from the wisdom of God (which was also His power and which 
He had decreed for our salvation), and crucified ‘the Lord of Glory’ 
(cf. ICor 2/7-8). 


To the spiritual man (pneumattkos), instead, God reveals His hid- 
den wisdom, wrapped in the mystery, through His Holy Spirit that 
scans "the very depths of God” (ICor 2/10). In words taught by the 
Spirit (en didaktots logots pneumatos) does the spiritual man become 
instructed "in spiritual truths” (pneumatika, cf. ICor 2/13), and he 
discerns them spiritually (cf. ICor 2/14-15). Thus, only the spiritual 
man discerns, in the man who was crucified on the ignominy of the 
cross, the Christ who is "the power of God and the wisdom of God” 
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(ICor 1/24), and "whom God made our wisdom, our righteousness 
and sanctification and redemption" (ICor 1/30). 


d. The Mystery of Christ 


Now let us come to the mystery of Christ. Rom 1/19-20 implies 
that since God's eternal power and divinity, invisible in themselves, 
were made manifest by Him to man (cf. phaneron) ever since the crea- 
tion of the world, he should have been able, per se, to perceive these 
invisible truths from the visible things He had made, and come to 
worship Him, But because of his sinfulness, man, in fact, did not 
arrive at it (cf. pass?¢m Rom 2/1-—3/8). Thus, as was seen under 
"Man under the Power of Sin , the whole humanity remained in a 
situation of helplessness under the power of Sin, and was unable to 
know God's wisdom and His power for salvation (cf. pass2m Rom 
3/9-20). 


In the light of the revelation that was given him in Christ, Paul 
infers, in the above context, that a gratuitous soteriological interven- 
tion of God in man’s history has even been in God's plan, about which 
the Torah and the prophets of old had already in some manner testified 
to (cf. Rom 3/21), to bring about the freedom of man from his 
closed-in-the-world situation, and to reveal to him God's hidden 
wisdom, This gratuitous soteriological intervention of God. was brought 
into effect and traced out in man’s history at the fullness of time by 
Jesus Christ, who had been appointed by God (cf. proetheto, JB) to 
bring about man's redemption (cf. Rom 3/24-25), and who is the 
"yes" to all the promises God made to man (IICor 1/20). 


Thus it was that the eternal hidden mystery of God, conceived 
in wisdom before all ages, found its point of insertion into history in 
the event of the incarmation of Christ; and through Him, now dead 
and gloriously risen, it continues to unfold in the life of the believers 
ull the end of time. Hence Paul could speak of ‘the mystery of God’ 
as ‘the mystery of Christ'!** (Eph 3/4; Col 4/3). Nay more, he could 
even go on to say that “the knowledge of God’s mystery” is the 
knowledge “of Christ in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge” (Col 2/2-3). And when Paul speaks of the mystery 
as “this mystery which is Christ in you, the hope of glory” (Col 1/27), 
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he opens out the understanding of the mystery to its far-reaching 
dimensions: not only to the Christ-event and to the unfolding of it 
in the individual believer, but also to the newness of that section of 
the humanity in which are reconciled to God the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles into the one body which is the universal Church"® of God (cf. 
Eph 2/14-16), and which will find its consummation in the glory of 
the Parousia. 


e. The Revelation of the Mystery of Christ 


The hidden wisdom of God wrapped in the mystery, which God 
"fore-ordained before the ages” (ICor 2/7), which was "not made 
known (ouk egnoristhé) to the sons of men in other generations” (Eph 
3/5; cf. also Col 1/26), and which will find its consummation in glory 
at the end of time (cf. Apoc 10/7; Col 1/27; 3/4), is the mystery of 
Christ which 'has now!® been revealed (apekalyphthé) and made 
manifest (ephanerdthé) to the holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit’ 
to be made known to all the nations (Rom 16/26)!?’. 


In the mind of Paul, this revelation of the mystery of Christ does 
not evolve out of the dispensation of the Torah as a natural outgrowth 
from it and as a contznuum with it; it is abrupt, and is discontinuous 
with the old. For, Christ is the end (¢elos)'"8 of the Torah'*? (Rom 
10/4); and the newness He brings (the new covenant: ICor 11/25; II 
Cor 3/6; the new man and the new creation: IICor 5/17; Col 6/15; 
Eph 4/24; Rom 6/4; 7/6; the new community: Eph 2/15; etc) is in 
marked discontinuity with what was of old'*’. It is discontinuous 
with the old dispensation also because it is addressed, not to any par- 
ticular people, but to all the peoples of the world (cf. Rom 16/26; 
Eph 3/6; Col 1/27). 


The Greek verbs that express God's revelation of the mystery are 
chiefly three: apokalyptein (to reveal, to disclose), phaneroun (to make 
manifest, to show), and gndrizein (to make known). Though these 
words are used in varying shades of meaning, we rnay get a general 
'feel’ for them as follows: Apokalyptein is removing the hiddenness 
and bringing the hidden reality to light (Since the mystery is hidden 
in God, God alone can reveal it); Phaneroun is giving one to know 
in perceptible and intelligible forms what was not so before (Its passive 
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would therefore chiefly mean ‘to appear’, as in ITim 3/16)"; 
Gnorizein is making a thing known more in the cognitive level of know- 
ing, particularly through verbal, interpretative communication, of 
what has been revealed and made manifest’. 


The Greek verbs used to describe the action of carrying the 
primary revelation to all the nations are ; lalein (to speak), euangelt- 
zein (to announce something good), katangellein (to proclaim), 
gnorizein (to make known), photzzein (to illumine), and dédaskein 
(to teach), The words used to describe the reception of the revelation 
are: ginoskein-gnosts, epiginoskein-epignosis, eidenat, katalabesthaz, 
syniénai-synésis, and sophia-sophos'*. 


f. The Response of Man 


The three groups of words listed above place the revelation of 
the mystery, the proclamation: of it, and the reception of it chiefly 
in the realm of knowledge. We know very well that knowledge in the 
New Testament was never limited to notional, cognitional knowledge 
alone ; it is employed instead as affecting, in some manner or other, 
the various aspects and levels of the consciousness of man, which, 
in its turn, conditions his life’s orientation and action. In addition 
to that, the mystery of Christ being a hidden wisdom, the knowledge 
of it is the knowledge that is discerned by the spirit of man, illumin- 
ed by the Spirit of God (cf ICor 2/13-14; 12/8; Eph 3/5)'**. It was 
for this reason that Paul, thanking God for the faith of the Ephe- 
sians, prayed that God may give them "a spirit of wisdom and of 
revelation” in their knowledge of Him, that "the eyes of their heart 
be illumined (pephotismenous tous ophthalmous tés kardias)", etc. 
{Eph 1/17-18)'°. From this it would be inferred that, just as the 
wisdom of God is discontinuous with the wisdom of the world, so too, 
the knowledge of the mystery is qualitatively different from, and hence 
discontinuous with, the other types of knowledge, requiring, as it does, 
a new gracious intervention of God. The response that the spiritual 
man who arrives at this knowledge makes, be it in whatever measure, 
to this gracious initiative of God is by his "obedience of faith” (cf. 
Rom 16/25-26; also 1/5)'**. 
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B. THE GOD OF THE MYSTERY 


Through the revelation of the mystery of God and through the 
faith-response of the believer, the wisdom of God, which was hid- 
den for ages, which became revealed in Jesus Christ, and which has 
now been made known through gospel-proclamation, becomes the 
gifted wisdom of the believer and the saving light within his faith. 
By this wisdom, what becomes known in all depth and richness is 
the very God of the mystery as He manifests Himself in the Christ- 
event for our salvation (cf. Eph 1/17, also vv 15-23)'87, Through 
Christ, therefore, the transcendent God, "who dwells in unap- 
proachable light" and "whom no man has ever seen or can see” (ITim 
6/16), gifts Himself to be intimately known, and, through the gift 
of His Spirit, draws the man of faith to commune with Him in filial 
love. It is clear then that the key to man’s access to God (as son to 
the Father) in the Spirit is the incarnate Son of God, Jesus Christ our 
Lord (cf. Eph 2/7), whom God has made “our wisdom, our 
righteousness and sanctification and redemption” (ICor 1/ 30). We will 
therefore take up now for our consideration how Christ is the revela- 
tion of God. 


4. CHRIST AND THE REVELATION OF THE MYSTERY 


The fullness of God's revelation of Himself to man, made as he 
is of soma, psyche, and pneuma, became manifested, at the fullness 
of time, in and through the gracious form of Jesus Christ (cf. Tit 3/4). 
Appearing in the form of man, Christ, whoawas @reordained to bring 
man God’s salvation, became the vehicle of the revelation of God's 
mystery. In this manner, unfolding in and Ybraugh the.man Jesus, 
who is called the Christ, Messiah, the mystery of God becomes, in- 
deed, the mystery of Christ. The revelation of Christ, then, takes up 
for us a most central significance in God's gracious desigh of salva- 
tion. Jt is therefore important for us, in the context of the revelation 
of Gad’s Mystery, to see what is the total significance for salvation 
that Christ and the Christ-event had for Paul, as he gathered it, 
both in his personal life and in his preaching, from the lived experience 
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of the revelation that was given to him, and which he enshrined in, 
what he calls, his gospel. 


Before proceeding to expose the central theme of the revelation 
of Christ as envisaged by Paul in the Letters (under the title "The 
Christ-event according to Paul”), it would be helpful to us, under the 
title "The Revelation of Christ and Paul", to first get acquainted with 
Paul's involvement with it, so as to place it in proper context. 


A. THE REVELATION OF CHRIST AND PAUL 


a. Christ's Revelation to Paul 


About this mystery of Christ Paul would neither have the 
knowledge, nor would he enjoy the authenticity to speak of it, if it 
were not divinely revealed to him, in a way similar to the manner 
it was revealed to the other apostles. Now, Paul did possess an 
unassailable inner assurance that he had both the riches of the 
knowledge of Christ firsthand through a special revelation, and the 
due commission, in virtue of his revelation, to proclaim Christ with 
an authority of an apostle®. 


Regarding Christ's revelation to Paul, as compared with that 
of the other apostles, the difference lay in that he did not know Jesus 
‘in the flesh’; the identity, in that he too ‘saw Jesus the Lord’ (ICor 
9/1) "as the last of all and as one untimely born” (ICor 15/8). This 
‘seeing’ of the Lord Paul himself describes as God's revelation of 
His Son to him (Gal 1/16). The absolute genuineness of this claim 
can be gathered from the impact that that revelation had on him. 
For, turning away from his previous intent of persecuting the Chtis- 
tians, he ends his Damascus mission by whole-heartedly confessing, 
with the entire apostolic church, that "Jesus is the Lord” (cf. also ICor 
12/3; Rom 10/9; Phil 2/11; etc)!** 


This historic revelation (apokalypsis) that Paul had of Christ on 
his way to Damascus formed the nucleus, as it were, of the total revela- 
tion which he had of the mystery of God. It was the window that was 
thrown open to him through which he might, illumined by the Spirit, 
scan the unfathomable "riches and wisdom and knowledge of God" 
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(Rom 11/33). It was the glorious dawn that progressively lit up for 
him God's grand design manifested in the Christ-event. 


b. Christ's Gospel 


Paul enshrines the Christ of his revelation and his understand- 
ing of the total Christ-event in, what he calls, "my gospel” (Rom 
2/16; 16/25; I1Tim 2/8; cf. also Gal 1/8,11; 2/2), or "our gospel” 
(IThes 1/5; 1Thes 2/14; I[Cor 4/3; cf. ICor 15/1). It is to be noted 
that by gospel (ewangelion) Paul does not refer to the act of proclama- 
tion alone (as he does in Phil 4/3,15; ICor 9/14,18; IICor 2/12: 8/18); 
for him euangelion" mostly denotes the content of his preaching; 
and its content is none other than the very reality that is proclaim- 
ed, namely Christ, who is "the power of God and the wisdom of God" 
(ICor 1/24). Hence Paul would call it "the Gospel of our Lord Jesus” 
(1IThes 1/8). 


It is important, however, to take cognizance of the fact that Paul's 
gospel tells us pretty little about the life-events of Jesus or his 
teachings!#!, Paul turned his focus elsewhere — to what would, in- 
stead, shed ample light on the true-and total significance of the one 
who became ‘Christ according to the flesh’ (kata sarka; cf. I1Cor 
5/16; Rom 1/3; 8/3). For, Paul truly felt that his gospel, which is the 
gospel of Christ, was, in fact, the gospel of the Son of God (cf. Rom 
1/9); nay, it was even more the gospel of God concerning His Son 
(cf. Rom 1/1-3). He felt that the God, who reconciled the world to 
Himself through Christ and created a new aeon in him for salvation, 
was now making His appeal to all men, including the non-Jews, 
through him (Paul), having appointed him an ambassador for Chirst, 
in order that through his preaching he (Paul) might beseech them, 
on behalf of Christ, to become reconciled to God and receive His 
righteousness (cf. IICor 5/18-21). It is on this score that Paul keeps 
his focus on the core of the kerygma, which he himself had received 
(parelabon, cf. Gal 1/12), and which he in turn passed on (pare- 
doka) to those who heard his preaching, “that Christ died for our 
sins in accordance with the scriptures, that he was buried, that he 
was raised on the third day in accordance with the scriptures, and 
that he appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve” (cf. ICor 15/1-5). 
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Paul's gospel then, being no different, in its essence, from that 
of the apostolic church, was the authentic gospel of Christ. Thus, 
Paul would lay claim to its authenticity, not only because "those 
reputed to be pillars" (Gal 2/9)” had nothing to say against it (cf. 
Gal 2/1-10), but also because it was God's gospel, not man's (cf. 
Gal 1/11), coming, as it did, "through a revelation of Jesus Christ" 
(Gal 1/12). 


c. Paul — A Steward of God’s Mysteries 


Through the revelation that he received, Paul also gets the firm 
conviction that he has been approved by God to be entrusted with 
the Gospel (cf. IThes 2/4), in order to proclaim it especially to the 
non-Jews (cf. Gal 1/16; 2/7). He becomes growingly aware, with the 
advance of his missionary years, that he has been appointed a minister 
(diakonos) of the gospel (cf. Col 1/23; Eph 3/7; cf. also IfTim 1/11), 
and a steward (ozkonomos) to dispense the riches of God's mysteries 
(ICor 4/1)'43, Towards this task he finds himself set apart and call- 
ed by God even before he was born (cf. Gal 1/15; Rom 1/1). He more- 
over feels that it is Christ that,has sent him, more than to baptize, 
to preach the gospel (cf. ICor 1/17). He thus senses himself, on the 
one hand, to be under a compulsion, even an inescapable obliga- 
tion, to do so (cf. ananké moi epikettaz, ICor 9/16)'**. On the other 
hand, he considers this ministry as spiritual worship (cf. latreud), nay, 
even as a priestly act at that (‘priestly’ in the cultic sense, cf. 
leiturgon...heirourgounta; Rom 1/9; 15/16). Hence, he is eager to 
preach the gospel, and he can never bring himself to be ashamed 
of it (cf. Rom 1/15-16). He is ready to endure anything rather than 
put an obstacle to anyone in the way of the gospel (ICor 9/12). For 
preaching the gospel he is ready to put up with any pain; in fact, 
for it he even bore the chains of captivity (cf. [Tim 2/9; Phlm 13). 


d. The Christ-event is Soteriological 


What would be the clue to understand Paul’s unabated zest in 
preaching Christ's gospel’? In his long and harrowed apostolate as 
minister of the gospel'*®, Paul had experienced, beyond even a shred 
of doubt, that the gospel of Christ has a secure salvific efficacy, just 
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as'the revelation of Christ was in his own personal case. He therefore 
calls the gospel "the power of God for salvation to everyone who has 
faith" (Rom 1/16). He recalls to the Thessalonians how his preaching 
of the gospel came to them "not only in word, but also in power and 
in the Holy Spirit and with full conviction” (IThes 1/5; cf. also ICor 
2/4). He tells Tirnothy that through the gospel Christ, who abolish- 
ed death, brings "life and immortality to light” (IITim 1/10). Thus, 
he could speak of "the hope of the gospel” (Col 1/23), since the gospel 
was truly "the gospel of peace”!” (Eph 6/15), "the gospel of the 
Blessed God" (ITim 1/11), and hence "the gospel of salvation” (Eph 
1/13). 


The salvific dynamism of the gospel lay in this, that in it (the 
gospel) "the righteousness of God is revealed through faith for faith” 
(Rom 1/17), i.e., through the faith of the preacher for the faith of 
the believer. The saving, justifying faith'® that is communicated by 
the preaching of the gospel, however, is rooted and centred on the 
person of Christ as the project put forward by God in history for the 
salvation of man. This would mean that the Christ-event (which 
the gospel seeks to make a present reality for the man who would ac- 
cept it and grow in it in faith) is itself soteriological in essence and 
in character. This truth is to be underlined as expressing the un- 
shakeable conviction of Paul. 


B. THE CHRIST—EVENT ACCORDING TO PAUL 


a. Jesus — Christ, Lord, and Son of God 


Appellatives and titles attributed to a person are always evocative 
of something of the nature or function of that person. In the case 
of Jesus of Nazareth, even his proper name is highly significative of 
his person and his mission. For, Jesus (Gk. /ésous, Hb. Yehosu", Ar. 
Yesi*, meaning ‘Jahweh saves’), not too uncommon a Jewish name 
in itself'42, was the heaven-indicated name for the one who was 
born of the woman, Mary, and born under the Jewish Law (cf. Gal 
4/4). Matthew's Gospel gives the heavenly message thus: 


"...an angel of the Lord appeared to him (Joseph) in a dream, 
saying, ‘Joseph, son of David, do not fear to take Mary your wife, for 
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that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Spirit. She will bear a 
son, and you shall call his name Jesus, for he will save his people from 
their sins (hamartion)'” (Mt 1/20-21; cf. also Lk 1/31; 2/11). 


This Jesus Paul never met ‘in the flesh’. Yet, it was of this Jesus he 
said, referring to his saving death, 'he loved me and gave himself 
up on my behalf’ (cf. Gal 2/20; also Rom 5/6-11; ITim 1/15), 


In keeping with the Jewish practice in referring to persons of 
importance!*, Paul seldom names this Jesus merely as ‘Jesus’. In 
the more than five hundred references he makes to his person, he cither 
adds appellatives such as ‘Christ’, ‘Lord’, ‘our Lord' etc. to ‘Jesus’, 
or he names him merely by those appellatives"'. We have taken here 
for our consideration those titles that have the more frequent occur- 
rence and the greater importance for Paul — namely, ’Christ', ‘Lord’, 
and ‘Son of God’, in order to make more explicit the significances, 
nuances, and overtones that those apellatives carried for Paul and 
his contemporary Christians. This would be, we believe, a good way 
to get a first overall idea of the significance of the Christ-event for 
Paul. The point that must however be strongly underlined here is that, 
whatever these appellatives meant, for Paul, they are all rooted in 
the historical person of Jesus, the son of Mary and of the line of David 
(Gal 4/4; Rom 1/3), and form one inseparable continuum with him; 
this, notwithstanding the fact that Paul does not envince any wide 
interest in the life-events or teachings of the man Jesus. 


i. CHRIST 


While Paul uses the proper name ‘Jesus’ less than two hundred 
times, his use of the title 'Christ’ nears four hundred ‘times. From 
this it would not seem legitimate to conclude that ‘Christ’ became 
for Paul the Jew, in its usage in the Hellenistic context, more or less 
an equivalent of a proper name'*. It would be nearer to the truth 
to say that for Paul ’Christ’ became the appellative, or the most 
'proper’ appellative (‘proper’ used as in ‘proper name’) for Jesus. 
To understand the full import of this title ‘Christ’, it would be 
necessary to get an idea of what ‘Messiah’ meant for the Jews of Paul's 


time. 
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(1) THE MESSIAH 


Christ’ is the een rendition of the Greek Christos, mean- 
ing ‘the anointed one’ (from chrio = to anoint), which is the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Masi#h (Ar. Mekiha) transliterated Messiah in 
Greek. Anointing with the oil signifies for the Jew the outpouring of 
God's Spirit, by which the person anointed would be set apart 
for God in view of a representative function, on God's behalf, towards 
His chosen people”*. In the course of the post-Exodus religious 
history of Israel, such anointing became assigned towards three types 
of functions: (i) of kings (cf. ISam 9/16; 10/1,10; 16/13; 1ISam 2/4; 
5/3; IKg 1/39; etc) ; (ii) of prophetic persons (cf. IKg 19/16; Is 61/1; 
also Ps 105/15)'**; and (iii) of priests, taking a cue from the anoin- 
ting of Aaron (cf. Ex 29/7; 28/41; 30/22-33; etc). Of these, the one 
of kings was always present, and even prevailed in the anzmus of Israel, 
almost in a religious and national folkloristic way, flowering forth in- 
to the unabated longing and the hope, ever since the golden age of 
David and especially because of the oracle of Nathan to him (cf. IISam 
7/4-14; esp. vv 12,13 and 16), that a Messiah from the line of David 
would, towards the end-time, bring about a culmination on earth 
of God's kingdom through Israel, and that all God's promises to them 
would find their ample fulfilment during his reign. This Messianism 
grew the stronger, through prophetical writings, when Israel was 
taken away captive in exiles. Evolving further, and taking on apocalyp- 
tic overtones, it was uppermost in the minds of the people, especially 
among the fervent groups like the Pharisees and the Qumran 
sects®, during the later intra-testamental period” which saw so 
many adverse political upheavals for Israel. This messianic expecta- 
tion was keenly alive during the period of Jesus and of Paul. However, 
it is undeniable that people had only a vague idea of what the real 
nature of the promised Messiah would be. In popular hope, probably 
influenced by the interpretation of the Pharisees, God's Messiah was 
expected to be a just and wise one, a kingly figure, who would van- 
quish pagan rule and slavery, and establish justice in the land by 
powerful portents and signs!®# 


The vagueness that hovered over Israel regarding the real nature 
of the Messiah on the one hand, and her keyed-up expectation of 
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him on the other, set the scene for the traumatic history of the peo- 
ple of Palestine between 63 BC and 70 AD". In God's design, 
however, this same period was revealed to have concealed ' the fullness 
of time’ (cf. Lk 2/6; Gal 4/4), which saw the coming of Jesus the 
Christ, the birth of the ‘New Israel’ embracing the universality of 
mankind, and the inauguration of the new economy of salvation of 
the eschatological aeon. 


(2) 'JESUS IS THE CHRIST’ 


While the generality of the Jews, particularly the Pharisees and 
the priestly class, rejected outright the claim of this man, Jesus of 
Nazareth, to be the Messiah (cf. for instance Lk 4/16-30; 7/18-23), 
and contributed to, and even constrained, the Roman might to do 
away with him, the puny group of the apostles and disciples that believ- 
ed in him to be God's Messiah (cf. e.g., Peter's confession, "You are 
the Christ...", Mt 16/16) lived through a traumatic experience — They 
slowly made the painful passage: from the paralysing disillusionment 
they had in their hope that Jesus would eventually manifest himself 
in his earthly glory'®® (when they saw him die helpless, crucified ig- 
nominiously between malefactors)'®', through the heartening and il- 
luminating experiences they had (as individuals and as groups) of the 
Risen Glorious Jesus and the outpouring of his Spirit on them on the 
Pentecost day, to the dawning and maturing of their knowledge, as 
a community of believers, regarding the true nature of the Messiah 
that God had designed Jesus to be, whom they had, while he was alive, 
accepted in faith. The schooling they went through at the hands of 
the Risen Jesus is succinctly put in Lk 24/25-27:> 


"And he (the Risen Jesus) said to them, 'O foolish men, and slow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken! Was it not 
necessary that the Christ should suffer these things and enter into his 
glory?’ And beginning with Moses and all the prophets, he interpreted 
to them in all the scriptures the things concerning himself" (cf. also 
vv 44-49). 


Paul, a late-comer on this scene with the revelation he had of 
the Risen Christ on the Damascus road, undergoes a similar traumatic 
schooling himself at the hand of this Risen Jesus to recognizing him 
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to be the expected Messiah. And he would thereafter glory in the 
knowledge and in the preaching of this ‘Christ crucified’ (cf. Gal 
6/14; ICor 2/2) — ‘a stumbling block’ for the Jews, ‘foolishness’ 
for the Greeks, but to those on the way to salvation, be they Jews or 
Greeks, ‘the power of God and the wisdom of God’ for salvation (cf. 
ICor 1/22-24). 


From Paul's own letters it is possible to gather how he could bring 
himself to confess and to preach the crucified Jesus (whom he at first 
considered as accursed of the Law) to be the Christ!®*; for, along 
with the primitive Church, he realized that it was about him that 
the Law and the prophets had testified (cf. Rom 1/2; 3/21; etc) : 


Jesus was the pre-ordained ‘Christ’ whom it belonged to Israel, 
as her highest privilege, to have as a member of her race (cf. Rom 
9/5) ; he was the offspring of Abraham's promise (cf. Rom 1/3; Gal 
3/16; IITim 2/8). This Jesus was ‘the meek and gentle one’-(IICor 
10/1), 'the sinless one’ (1ICor 5/21), ‘the just one’ (Rom 5/18), ‘the 
obedient one’ (Phil 2/8; Rom 15/8) — all references to the Suffering 
Servant of Is 42/1-9; 49/1-16; and 52/13—53/12. He had not come 
to please himself (cf. Rom 15/3), or do his own will; but he sacrificed 
himself vicariously in his crucifixion, in order to save man (cf. Col 
1/21-23; Gal 2/20; cf. also ICor 15/3-5; Rom 4/25). This Jesus at- 
tained the plenitude of God's anointing in the Spirit of Holiness (and 
hence the plenitude of his being the 'Christ’) through his resurrec- 
tion, which conferred on him the plenitude of salvific power by which 
he becomes ordained as the ‘Lord’ and as the ’Son of God ' (cf. Rom 
1/3-4; compare this with Acts 10/38). He is the eschatological Saviour 
who abrogated the old Law (cf. Rom 10 /4)'®’, and became the Law 
of the new order (cf. ICor 9/21; Gal 6/2). To him God entrusted his 
kingdom (cf. e.g., Col 1/13; Eph 5/5), and at the end of time he would 
come to judge the living and the dead (cf. passim IThes 4/13—5/10; 
IITim 4/1; Acts 10/42; 17/31; etc). ‘a 


However, the experience of the Risen Jesus was of such impact 
on the primitive Church and on Paul, and the total saving reality 
of him was seen to be so different and so far exceeding the common 
Jewish Messianic expectations, that the title 'Christ' alone seemed 
to them insufficient!6!. Moreover, there remained the concern, 
especially for Paul, of making the non-Jew, who was not attuned 
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to the Jewish Messianic expectations, understand adequately the full 
import of what 'Christ' meant!®, This problematique naturally 
takes us to the consideration of the other titles used by Paul. Before 
going over to such a task, however, it seems to us of paramount im- 
portance to point to the following fact: that the divinely ordained 
reality referred to as the person of ‘Christ’ is not only co-extensive 
with the man Jesus who was born a babe of Mary in the manger at 
Bethlehem and died crucified on the cross on Calvary; that reality 
was pre-existent to him in God, and now continues as the Jesus who 
lives on ‘risen’ and ‘glorified’, This Christ is God's (ICor 3/28); 
and he will, in the end, deliver the kingdom to God the Father 
(ICor 15/24), It is on this ‘Christ’ that the whole edifice of Paul's 
Christology is erected, 


ii, THE LORD 


(1) THE EXPERIENCE OF THE RISEN CHRIST 


The title ‘lord (kyrios)' is a relational one implying authority 
and power over persons or groups of people. It is certain that Paul 
uses the title kyrozs with this relation in mind'®’. The fact that this 
title belongs to the earliest confessions of the primitive Christian 
community shows how overwhelmingly the early Christians had 
vividly experienced the salvific power and the presence of the Risen 
Jesus. This experience is witnessed to also by Paul in his own regard: 


Paul would describe his encounter with the Risen Christ as "being 
seized’ by him (Phil 3/12). He would even enthusiastically call him 
‘my Lord’ (Phil 3/8). But his usual expression is ‘our Lord’, or simply 
‘the Lord’, since his experience of Christ's dominion over him was ° 
as one directed towards the kingdom of God and the upbuilding of 
the community. He would feel himself ‘sent’ by the Lord Jesus to 
preach, and therefore vested with the message and the authority to 
speak in his name (cf. ICor 7/10; 9/14; 14/37; etc)!®9. The frequency 
and the insistence with which Paul uses the phrase ‘in the Lord (en 
kyrio)’, be it in the context of teaching, guiding, or whatever other 
service he or those in solidarity with him in ministry and in faith are 
engaged in (cf. e.g., Rom 14/14; 16/2,8,11...; ICor 9/1,2; IlCor 2/2: 
Eph 1/15; 4/1,17; etc), tell us forcefully that Paul had a constant con- 
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sciousness of being under the living and pervasive presence of the Lord 
Jesus in power, guiding him and the communities he was addressing. 


This divine (lordly) salvific presence of the Risen Jesus in power was 
so keenly and clearly felt, and even longed for, in the early Church 
that we find the title kyrzos occurring, not only in the confession for- 
mulae and in preaching (spoken above), but also in the contexts of 
worship, of liturgical and sacramental celebrations, and of invoca- 
tions (cf. [Cor 1/2; 5/4; 10/21; passém 11/23-27; Eph 5/19-20; 
etc)". In a similar way, the name ‘Jesus’ (i.e., the name of the One 
who was highly exalted, and to whom ‘a name which is above every 
other name’ has been bestowed, cf. Phil 2/9) became lovingly in- 
voked; and such loving invocation was experienced to have been en- 
dowed with divine power (cf. vv 10-11)!” 


(2) THE LORDLY POWER AND GLORY 


Paul is emphatic in saying, "one is our Lord” (ICor 8/5; Eph 
4/5; cf. also 2/21). For, Jesus has been exalted and made ‘Lord’ by 
God, over all the worlds and deities (cf. Phil 2/9-11), and over all 
the living and the dead (cf. Rom 14/9). He has been given the power 
that enables him to subject all things to himself (Phil 3/21). Even 
the last agent of deception on earth, the so-called Lawless One 
(Anomos) (whose coming will be by the activity of Satan), and Satan 
himself will be overcome and crushed (cf. IIThes 2/8: also vv 5-10; 
Rom 16/20). The last enemy to be overcome is Death (Thanatos); 
and Death's poisonous sting is due to Sin (Hamartia) (cf. ICor 
15/26,54-56)'*, Hence. with the destruction of Death, Sin too will 
be decisively overcome!”3, This final victory will take place at the 
resurrection of the dead on the last day, ‘the day of the Lord’ (IThes 
5/2; IThes 2/2), which is also 'the day of the Lord Jesus Christ’ (ICor 
1/8; 11Cor 1/14)!74. On that day Christ will come in his lordly power 
and glory as the supreme judge (ct. I!Thes 1/5-10). It is to be kept 
in mind that this lordly power and glory of Christ would ultimately 
redound to the glory of God the Father (cf. Phil 2/11). 


It will be noted that in the title kyrios the expectations of the 
Messianic triumph and those of the apocalyptic glory of the Parousia 
find their merger and the promise of their fulfilment’”. 
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iii, THE SON OF GOD 


(1) THE LORD'S DESIGNATION 


While the title kyrios established the relation of the Risen Christ 
with reference to man and the universe, his designation as ‘the Son 
of God' (hytos <tou> theou)"® points cut to his relationship to God 
(called the Father) with reference to mankind. For an introduction 
into the true significance of this title, let us take Paul's 
carefully-worded introduction (part) in the Letter to the Romans: 


",,, the gospel of God ,which He promised beforehand through 
His prophets in the holy scriptures, ,the gospel concerning His Son, 
who was descended from David according to the flesh ,and designated 
Son of God in power according to the Spirit of holiness by his resur- 
rection from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord..." (Rom 1/1-4). 


In this text, proepéngerlato (promised beforehand) and ek spermatos 
David (descended from David), both point out to the Messianic reality 
of Jesus. The kata-sarka — kata-pneuma polarity intends to show 
that there was, in this Messiah, something more than an earthly dimen- 
sion that would pass away with death (cf. IfCor 5/16): on account 
of the Holy Spirit that was present in him in power in virtue of his 
resurrection, Jesus Christ has been pointed out to be more than the 
Messiah that was commonly expected — He is pointed out as the fisen, 
exalted Lord with divine salvific power. Vested in a new way with God's 
Spirit by the Father who raised him from the dead (cf. Rom 8/ Nh), 
this Risen Christ is now no more merely the pre-ordained and 
pre-promised, but hidden, Son of God who took flesh in David's 
line: he is now the Christ that is designated-and-proclaimed 
(horisthentos, RSV+JB) as the Son of God in power, to be recognized ~ 
as such by those who have the faith given them by his revelation, Jo 
Paul he was so revealed, and hence he would declare that God “was 
pleased to reveal His Son" to him in order that he might preach him 
among the Gentiles (Gal 1/16). 


(2) THE PRE-EXISTENT SON 


Paul, who realized that the Risen Christ he encountered so power- 
fully on the Damascus-road was the designated Son of God in power, 
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the same that was pre-ordained and promised in the Scriptures, 
realized also that this Son was pre-existent to his coming upon earth, 
He saw him as the one in whom all the blessings for the believers were 
pre-ordained (cf. Eph 1/3-14). He saw him also as the Wisdom!” 
(cf. [Cor 1/23,30) that was hidden in God for ages, and which was 
pre-ordained for our glorification (cf. ICor 2/7). Christ's origin, then, 
belonged to the sphere of the divine, of the heavenly (cf. ICor 15/47; 
also 3/23). Reminiscent of the revelation of the Risen Christ bath- 
ed in divine splendour as 'the Lord of Glory’ (ICor 2/8), Paul 
describes him to be the image (ezk6n)'8 of the invisible God (cf. Col 
1/15: I1Cor 4/4; also vv 4-6; Hb 1/3; Phil 2/6: 'form of God’). Christ 
was from the beginning; and through him were all things made, and 
through him they hold together (cf. Col 1/15-17; ICor 8/4; Hb 1/3). 


(3) THE BEARER OF GOD'S SALVATION 


This pre-existent divine being that Christ is, is appropriately 
called ‘the Son of God’! by the Early Church, Paul included, 
following Jesus’ own reference to himself, not only because he is seen 
to be the image of the Father, but also because of the way he is seen 
to be carrying out God's own work — namely, the gracious work of 
man’s salvation, both, in the intimacy and obedience as "the Son 
of His benevolent love (ho hytos tés agapes autou)" (Col 1/13, tr), and 
in his role of being the one ‘sent’ as God’s plenipotentiary. Thus, 
Christ coming into the world to save sinners (ITim 1/15) is described 
as God sending His own Son in the likeness of man at the fulness of 
time (cf. Gal 4/4; Rom 8/3), and as an act of obedience on the part 
of Christ (cf. Phil 2/6-7)'*°. Christ's death is designed by God to 
be sacrificial in character in order to reconcile sinful man with Himself 
(cf. Rom 3/25; 5/10; 8/3-4; etc); and the acceptance of such a 
sacrificial death by Jesus is described ¥s his filial obedience to the 
Father (cf. Phil 2/8). Paul would see all this as an expression of God ‘s. 
love (cf. Rom 8/32; Eph 2/4-5; also Jn 3/16), which Christ would 
faithfully manifest in his own stead (cf. Gal 2/20; Rom 5/6-8). Nay 
more, God's love was in Christ Jesus (cf. Rom 8/39), and in him the 
goodness and kindness of God our Saviour has appeared (Tit 3/4). 
In this way, Christ would be the ‘yes’ to all the promises that God 
made to man (cf. IICor- 1/19-20). Paul would therefore see the in- 
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visible God as being manifested by the recognizable form of Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself (cf. I1Cor 5/19; Col 1/13-14,20), 
In this Christ, now designated Son of God in power, the fullness of 
the godhead perceivably dwells (cf. Col 1/19; 2/9). It is in him that 
God bestows on the believers his Spirit of sonship, and thus, too, the 
adoption as His sons and a share in his inheritance of glory (cf. Gal 
3/26; 4/5-6; ICor 1/9; Rom 8/15-17,29). This same Son of God 
will come on the final day (Parousia) to deliver them from ‘the wrath 
of God' (cf. IThes 1/10). 


b. The Abasement and the Exaltation of Christ 


The pre-existent Son of God, who was pre-ordained to be the 
bearer of God's saving graciousness and love, becomes designated as 
the Lord and as the Son of God in power, according to the Spirit of 
holiness that was in him, through his self-abasement and his subse- 
quent exaltation by God. This truth is succinctly worded in an ar- 
resting way in the theological hymn'*!, which Paul places in Phil 
2/6-11'*, 


The literary composition of Phil 2 is certainly intricate. We may 
safely allow for the possibility that, in Phil 2/1-13, the theme of the 
hymn itself and the theme in the context of which the hymn is in- 
serted in the letter have different thrusts, but that they merge, in as 
much as they overlap. 


The chief intent of Paul in quoting the hymn (Phil 2/6-11) is 
exhortative. At the time he writes to the Philippians, Paul is 'a prisoner 
for Christ’ (cf. 1/13). He identifies them with himself in the cause 
of the gospel; says he, "you are all partakers with me of grace, both 
in my imprisonment and in the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel" (1/7; cf. also vv 22-26). He encourages them (cf. 2/1) to brace 
up to strive (syrathlountes) for the upholding of their faith and to 
suffer (paschein) for Christ's sake (cf. 1/27-30). The suffering that 
Paul would exhort them to willingly accept would be that involved 
in being selfless and humble (cf. 2/3), so as to preserve and foster 
unity and charity among themselves (cf. 2/2,4). Towards such con- 
duct Paul would propose Christ as their model (cf. 2/5), and would 
quote for them the hymn about Christ which reads as follows: 
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".,.Jesus Christ, 
who, though he was (cf. hyparchon) in the form (morphe) of God, 
did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped 
but emptied (ekendsen) himself, 

taking the form (morphé) of a servant, 

being born in the likeness (homozéma) of men. 

And being found in human form (schéma) 

ghe humbled (etapeindsen) himself 

becoming obedient unto (mechrz) death, 

even death on a cross. 

g Therefore God has highly exalted (hyperypsdsen) him 
and bestowed (echarisato) on him 

the name which is above every name 

jothat at the name of Jesus 

every knee should bow, 

in heaven and on earth and under the earth, 

and every tongue confess 

that Jesus Christ is Lord, 

to the glory of God the Father”. 


This hymn is a hymn of obedience-exaltation'**, with rich Old 
Testament overtones, particularly of the Servant of Jahweh of Is 
52/13 53/12. The obedience of Christ is manifested in two major 
phases: (i) in taking ‘the form of the servant’ and in being born ‘in 
the likeness of men’; and (ii) in humbling himself and becoming obe- 
dient unto death. Both phases involve self-abasement: the former 
is described by the word ekendsen (he emptied himself), and the lat- 
ter by etapeinosen (he humbled himself). Under these two aspects of 
self-abasement the hymn leads itself superbly for Paul 's exhortative 
intent — namely, 10 exhort the Philippians to avoid vainglory 
(kenodoxia) (i.e., to be selfless) and to cultivate aE 
(tapeinophrosyné) (cf. 2/3) as basic to unity and charity 


For us, however, it is the theological content of the hymn, and 
not Paul's exhortative intent, which is of interest here. We bibs 
therefore, take Christ's abasement and exaltation, spoken ae i 
6-8 and 9-11 respectively, for a more detailed consideration™ 


15 
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i, CHRIST'S ABASEMENT 

The explicit references to the humanity, the death on the cross, 
and the name ‘Jesus’ hinge the entire hyrnn of Phil 2/6-11 on the 
historical person, the man Jesus. The hymn, however, attaches other 
references to this Jesus that protract his reality, in point of time and 
space, far beyond his earthly existence. From his vivid experience of 
the Risen Jesus, the composer of the hymn, guided by God's revela- 
tion and in the light of the Scriptures, particularly the Messianic (Ser- 
vant of Jahweh) and wisdom texts'**, arrives unhesitatingly at the 
pre-existence of the reality of Christ. Thus, the hymn holds together 
before our mind's eye the total view of Christ as being in the form 
of God and with God from the beginning, as taking up a human form, 


as dying on the cross, and as being exalted and enthroned as the eternal 
Lord above all powers and deities. 


It would be anachronistic, to say the least, to read back into this 
first-century Christological hymn the fifth-century Chalcedonian 
formulae regarding two natures, one person, and the like'®’, We 
must not also lose sight of the poetic imagery of the hymn when looking 
for its theological content. The expressions such as ekenésen (emp- 
tied or divested himself), Jabon (assuming), morphé (perceivable form), 
the antitheses doulos — kyrios (servant — lord), etapeinosen — hypery- 
psdsen (humbled —exalted), and the like, are not only anthropomor- 
phical, but even contain flourishes of poetic imagery. Taking the first 
three verses that speak of Christ’s abasement, we can gather chiefly 
the following three theological messages: (i) that Christ is a divine 
person; (ii) that his incarnation!** and his death are the loving and 
gracious condescension of this divine person undertaken in voluntary 
obedience to God, the Father; and (iii) that this entailed a sacrificial, 
redeeming, and saving action on his part (This is implicit). 


(1) CHRIST'S DIVINE BEING 


The expression "en morphé theou hyparchon (subsisting in the 
form of God)” and "to etnai tsa thed (being equal to God)" in v. 6 
refer us to the divine status of Christ. 


Only in Phil 2/6-7 the word morphé is found in Paul. In com- 
parison with it, Paul uses ezkon (image) more frequently and more 
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characteristically'*’, In the Jewish religious literature, where images 
to God (Jahweh) are frowned upon, man alone is said to be the im- 
age of God in comparison with the rest of creation'", The only reali- 
ty that is described as the image of God participating of His divinity 
is Wisdom, as found in the Wisdom literature”!, From his revela- 
tion of the Risen Christ, Paul heaps the attributes of this Wisdom 
of God on Christ — Nay, he even calls him ‘the Wisdom of God' 
(ICor 1/24,30). Similar to the way Wisdom had been described as 
"the pure emanation of the glory of the Almighty”, and "the reflec: 
tion of the eternal light... the image of His goodness” (Wis 7/25-26), 
Paul speaks of "the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Christ”, and says that Christ is the "image of God” (IICor 
4/6,4). Paul would thus speak also of "the glory of the Lord” (name- 
ly, of Christ, IICor 3/18), and of "the Lord of Glory” (ICor 2/9). 
Now, we know that Christ's glory’ is intimately connected with his 
resurrection from the dead in the power of the Holy Spirit, by which 
he has now become ' the life-giving Spirit’ (bneuma zdopotoun) (‘the 
last Adam’) in reference to mankind, similar to the first man Adam 
who became a living soul (psyché zosa) (ICor 15/45)'%?. In this way 
too Christ has become "the firstborn among many brethren” (Rom 
8/29; also Col 1/8: "the firstborn from the dead"). From all this 
we can gather how the term ‘image of God’ is rooted in the experience 
of Christ's glory and immortality, which he is seen to share intimate- 
ly and in fullness with God (Col 1/19; 2/9), and which he is destined 
to impart to mankind. 


Paul's post-resurrection experience of Christ, while identify- 
ing his glory and immortality as constitutive of his divinity, and placing 
him, therefore, to be the same reality as the Wisdom which is God's 
image, refers him, further, to his (Christ's) pre-incarnational divine 
status, which was unknown to man in the past, and which remained 
eclipsed through his divine condescension in taking the human con- 
dition. This divine status and its attributes Christ shares with God 
as ‘being equal to Him’ (cf. to eznaz isa theo). In this light, the Risen 
Christ is seen to be "the image (ezk6n) of the invisible God” (i.e., of 
the all-transcendent God; cf. ITim 6/16), “the firstborn of all crea- 
tion, because in him all things were created, in heaven and on earth, 
visible and invisible ..." — "All things were created through him and 
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for him”. "He is before all things and in him all things hold together” 
(Col 1/15-17), From these references too, the identity of experience 
about Christ as God’s Wisdom is reiterated; for, Wisdom too is spoken 
of as ‘existing from the beginning, before the origin of the earth’ 
(Pr 8/23), as "an untarnished mirror of God's active power" (Wis 
7/27), and the like. 


Further, on account of the divine attributes and functions that 
Christ is thus seen to share with God, all the fullness of the godhead 
is said to dwell perceivably in him (cf. Col 1/19; 2/9). Christ is therefore 
called, in a unique manner, God's Son'*’; and in this sense too, he 
is seen to be ‘the image of God', as appertaining to Him, and as 
being His (ICor 3/23). However, by characterising his sonship as be- 
ing "the firstborn from the dead", "the firstborn among many (i.e., 
all) brethren”, and "the firstborn of all creation”, Christ’s in- 
timate rapport with the world and with man is implied; as well as 
the filial role of this divine person of Christ to God, who is the Father, 
is taught. Thus, even with all the references to him as being of a divine 
status, Christ is never equated with God (Father)'‘, who always re- 
mains for Paul the Ultimate Reality as ‘the Father of all’ and as 'the 
Father of Glory’. 


(2) THE DIVINE CONDESCENSION 


What is poetically presented as ‘not deeming being equal to God 
a thing to be grasped (ouch harpagmon...)', 'eruptying oneself 
(ekendsen)', ‘assuming the form of a slave (morphén doulou labon)', 
and 'humbling oneself (etapeindsen)', as well as pointing out to the 
extent to which Christ went (namely to dying -- and that on a cross), 
are intended to move the reader to realize the noble condescension 
of the divine being called Christ, and the degree to which he thus 
manifested God's graciousness and love for sinful man. 


Similar to how morphé in morphé theou (v. 6) implied the 
perceivable® aspects and attributes of Christ as a divine person, 
morphé doulou (v. 7) pictures to the reader the aspects of man‘s nature, 
including mortality, which Christ had assumed for all to perceive. 
The poetry of the hymn conveys in moving imagery the divine con- 
descension of Christ in his becoming a man; i.e., the divine being 
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that Christ is, assumes the true condition of a mortal out of a willing 
obedience to his Father's will and a loving condescension towards, 
and solidarity with, man who is a slave to Sin and to creaturely powers. 
A similar imagery is found in IICor 8/9: "For you know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sake 
he became poor, so that by his poverty you might become rich”. While 
not placing the reality of Christ's donning ‘sinful (mortal) flesh’ (cf. 
Rom 8/3) in jeopardy"®, the hymnic imagery carries the conviction 
that such condescension of Christ was for God's pedagogical pur- 
pose of manifesting to man His righteousness and His graciousness 
(cf. IICor 5/21; Rom 3/24-26), . 


(3) 'A FRAGRANT OFFERING AND SACRIFICE! 


We have seen above how the hymn conveys also the message that 


Christ's assuming ‘sinful flesh’ and undergoing the death on the cross 
was a divine pedagogy — both, as God's design to manifest His salva- 


tion in a perceivable human form, and as Christ's reflection of God's 
goodness through his divine condescension. Now, this theme of the 
hymn contains implicitly the total drama of the justification (dtkato- 
syné) of sinful man. Here we enter into a complex area about which 
Paul is explicit in a variety of expressions in other instances. Let us 
telescope them together through one representative text. 


In the incarnation and death of Jesus Paul sees God's project 
of rectifying a situation gone wrong. Says he: 

"For God has done what the Law, weakened by the flesh, could 
not do: sending His own Son (ton heauton hyion) in the likeness of 
sinful flesh (en homozémati sarkos hamartias), and as a sin-offering 
(pert hamartzas), He condemned Sin in the flesh, in order that the 
ordinance of the Law (to dikaiéma tou nomou) might be fulfilled in 
us, who walk not according to the flesh but according to the spirit” 
(Rom 8/3-4)!97, 

As we have seen earlier, the context of Rom 8 is a strongly juridical 
one. Sin (Hamartia) has usurped the lordship over the sinful man 
(and through him over the world), residing in his sinful flesh; and 
the Law (given as a custodian) is utterly unable to do anything ex- 
cept to declare what is right and wrong, and what is the just require- 
ment (dzkai6ma) to remedy the adverse moral effects caused by man's 
deeds done under slavery to Sin. In this hopeless situation of man 
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God takes an extreme initiative to save man: ‘To meet the just require- 
ment of the Law in regard to sinful man, He sends His own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, (and thus Christ becomes incarnate as a 
mortal, taking the name of Jesus). He sends him as a plenipotentiary 
to handle the situation created by Hamartia's dominion"*, In order 
to save man who is ‘sold to Sin’ and has become a ‘slave’ of hers, 
Christ vicariously takes on the moral effects of man’s sins (' wages’, 
Rom 6/23; the poisoned ‘sting of Sin’, ICor 15/57; namely Death) 
on himself, and willingly undergoes a shameful death, suffering ex- 
cruciating pains and shedding even the last drops of blood on the 
cross, as a supreme act of love of condescension for man (Gal 
2/20), and of filial obedience to the Father (Phil 2/ 8), The Early 
Church, Paul included, sees in this sacrificial death of Jesus” not 
only the fulfilment of the just requirement of the Law to rectify the 
moral debts of the sinful man®”2, but also the way his redemption 
from the slavery of Sin is wrought” and his liberation to be a ‘slave 
of Christ’ is effected, so as to be adopted into the sonship of God 
by receiving His Spirit *, and to be enabled to walk according to 
the Spirit. The redemption that Christ effected by his blood is thus 
seen as an expiation for sins”°, by which man becomes purified (Tit 
2/14), forgiven (Col 1/14; Eph 1/17), and thus reconciled to God in 
Christ (cf. [Cor 5/18-19; Rom 5/10-11; Col 1/21-22), The blood ~ 
of Christ, moreover, besides reconciling man with God, becomes also 
the blood that seals the new convenant (ICor 11/25) creating a new 
People of God*”®, which is not limited only to Israel, but which em- 
braces all the peoples of the earth?” 


Christ thus paved the way towards the salvation of man by be- 
ing so gracious as to renounce to himself his divine prerogatives in 
taking human flesh, and in going to the extent of dying even a most 
shameful and accursed death — the death on the cross. All this was 
in obedience to His Father's design. By his supreme example of love, 
Christ mirrored the infinitely gracious love of the Father for sinful 
man2"8, With perhaps all this in mind, in another exhortative con- 
text, Paul would say: 


"Walk in love, as Christ loved us and gave himself up for us, a 
fragrant offering and sacrifice to God”*”” (Eph 5/2). 
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From what we have so far said, it will be clear that Christ's con- 
descension in his incarnation and death was sacrificial in character 
— not only for rectifying a relationship wronged by the transgression 
of Adam and his posterity (the juridical aspect), but also, on the wake 
of it, for establishing a new relationship of God's favour (grace) and 
communion with man (the covenantal aspect). It will be noted that 
the sacrificial character of the incarnation, and particularly of the 
death of Christ, is but the historical unfolding of the sacrificial ele- 
ment innate in the self-renunciation with which Christ responded to 
God's will. In essence, therefore, Christ's abasement was an act of 
supreme, self-effacing, and outgoing love, towards his Father, and on 
behalf of mankind. 


ii. CHRIST'S EXALTATION 


The words dio kai ho theos (wherefore also God...) in Phil 2/9 
implies a certain response by God to Christ's self-abasement described 
in vv 6-8: The obedience of Christ who became man receives 
acknowledgement by God his Father, and his loving self-effacing 
sacrifice of himself finds favour with Him. He therefore highly exalts 
(hyperypsosen) him who willingly made himself lowly*”. The iden- 
tity of the one who died on the cross with the one who was revealed 
to have been raised from the dead and to have ascended into 
heaven2", to the right hand of the Father””, is thus asserted by the 
hymn. Christ’s resurrection is not mentioned in vv 9-1]; but it is im- 
plied. And with his resurrection, a new exalted state is accorded him 
by which his lordship over all the worlds and peoples is inaugurated 
for the glory of God the Father. Below, we proceed to consider the 
significance of Christ's resurrection, and the eschatological triumph 
of God that has been inaugurated with it. 


(1) CHRIST'S RESURRECTION 


(a) ‘RAISED FOR OUR JUSTIFICATION’ 


Though Christ’s death alone is mentioned in some instances 
speaking about his work of redemption (cf. IThes 5/10; Rom 5/6, 
9-10; Gal 2/20; Rom 3/25), his resurrection is an inseparable part 
of his saving work, as can be seen from IThes 4/14; ICor 15/12,17, 
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90-21; Gor 5/14-15; 13/4; Rom 8/34; 10/9-10. Rom 4/25 ex- 
presses this inseparability thus: Jesus our Lord "who was given up (to 
death) (paredothé) for our trespasses (paraptomata) and raised for 
our justification (dzkazvts)" (tr). 


The resurrection of Jesus was not in the form of a resuscitation 
to life, as was the case with Lazarus (Jn 11). The two words used by 
Paul, dphthé (was seen) in [Cor 15/5-8 and apokalypsaz (to reveal) 
in Gal 1/16, taken together, point out to the pneumatic reality of the 
Risen Christ that he had perceptibly encountered. Christ was ‘seen’ 
to have, no more a passible, perishable, corruptible body (thneton 
soma, sarx, or soma psychikon), but a soma pneumatikon (a spiritual 
body)* exuding the very power and glory of the Supreme God 
Himself (cf. Eph 1/19-21). From being limited to a determined body 
with which he walked the dusty roads of Palestine bringing the good 
news of God's kingdom to the people that thronged to him, he has 
become, with his glorious body, an all-pervading reality possessing 
perceivably (cf. sdmatzkés) the very fullness of the godhead (Col 2/9; 
1/19). His perceivable glory and his immortality are the inheritance 
that God has bestowed on him as His firstborn, to which all those 
who are inserted in him in the one Spirit are destined to become 
co-heirs with him, having shared his sonship and the ensuing newness 
of life. From all this, the indispensable nature of Christ's resurrec- 
tion for mankind's salvation can be inferred. In fact, Paul would em- 
phatically affirm: 


"If Christ has not been raised, your faith is futile and you are 
still in your sins” (ICor 15/17). 


(b). ‘THE LAST ADAM’ 


The new aeon of salvation that has been inaugurated by God 
in virtue of the obedience and exaltation of Christ as against the old 
aeon of sinfulness is fittingly illustrated by Paul when he calls Christ 
"the last Adam (ho eschatos Adam)" (ICor 15/45). 


In Rom 5/12-21 Paut presents Adam as a type, by contrast, to 
Christ (v. 14): type, in as much as Adam and Christ inaugurate two 
different aeons for mankind — Adam, the aeon of slavery to Sin and 
of God's wrath; and Christ, the aeon of justification and grace2"*. 


ICON OF CHRIST 


ICON OF CHRIST 


Here, the cross is in the background, and the risen Lord is 
in the foreground. Christ is presented in a state of glorification... 


Christ is clothed in a Kavi shawl, which is the sign of passage 
from this world: total renunciation of everything for a total posses- 
sion of everything... The blue border shows that Jesus is already 
in heaven. His looks are hieratic and fixed: a deep penetrating 
and fixed look is the sign of eternity... 


His gestures are abhaya mudra (sign of victory), in which 
one can take refuge, and the varadha mudra (sign of gift), in 
which the fruit of his victory is given to us as grace... 


Cf. D. S. Amalorpavadass (ed), Indian Christian Spirituality (NBCLC: 
Bangalore, 1982) pp 366-367. 


Courtesy 
NBCLC, Bangalore. 
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By his disobedience (v. 19) and his transgression (vv 14,15,17,18), Adam 
gave occasion for Sin, Death, and Law to enter (cf. ezsélthen, diélthen, 
and paretsélthen, respectively in vv 12, 20), All men became a guilty 
party to this in as much as all sinned (eph'hé pantes hémarton, v. 
12). Through Adam, therefore, all were constituted sinners (v.19), and 
a just condemnation was placed on them (v. 16). This is the old aeon. 
In the new aeon brought about by Christ, however, grace, justifica- 
tion, and eternal life (vv 15,17,21) are not given to man as something 
owed to him for some meritorious act of his (for indeed he cannot 
merit them), but are bestowed on him by God graciously and 
gratuitously2®. This bestowal is by an act of His covenantal 
righteousness (cf. dékazosis, v. 18) which God makes in virtue of the 
obedience (v. 19) and the righteous deed (dikatoma, v. 18)?" of 
Christ His Son, who mirrored to man God's righteousness (covenan- 
tal goodness) by dying an expiating death on our behalf when we were 
yet sinners and enemies of God (cf. Rom 5/8, 10). Through the Risen 
Christ, therefore, will the believers be constituted righteous (v. 19), and 
will reign in eternal life through him who is their Lord (vv 17,21). Thus, 
where Sin abounded through the fault of Adam, grace abounded all 
the more through the Risen Christ, the Last Adam, through whom 
the eschatological aeon of salvation has been inaugurated. 


In ICor 15, where Paul refers to Christ as ‘the Last Adam’, the 
context is about the resurrection of the dead. Paul is at pains to ex- 
plain how it will be a resurrection with a body (séma), not of the type 
of a resuscitation (i.e., with a perishable body), but of the type of 
Christ's own resurrection. The futuristic predications of Rom 5/12-21 
about salvation (esp. v. 21) thus find their fulfilling counterpart here. 


Gen 2/7 says, "God fashioned man of dust from the soil. Then 
he breathed into his nostrils a breath of life, and thus man became 
a living being" (JB). Becoming ‘a living being (psyché zosa)' (ICor 
15/45), Adam passes on the soma psychikon (i.e., a soma enlivened 
by psyché) to all mankind. Thus, all men are also from the earth and 
are of dust, and bear the image (eék6n) of the man of dust (vv 47-49). 
Being ' flesh and blood’ (i.e., being a sinner and bearing a perishable 
garb), man cannot inherit God's kingdom and His glory (v. 50). In 
contrast to Adam, Christ, by his resurrection, has become ‘a 
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life-giving Spirit (pneuma zoopotoun)’ (v. 45). Thus Christ becomes 
the new man (Adam), "the second man (Adam)"*" (v. 47). This 
‘second man’ is not formed from the earth and of dust; he is from 
heaven. And hence, those who receive the life-giving Spirit through 
him also become men from heaven, bearing the image of the man 
of heaven (vv 48-49). On the final day they too will rise from the 
dead with an imperishable, glorious, spiritual body (sdma 
pneumatikon) (cf. passim vv 42-44; 51-54). That will be the moment 
of total redemption and final victory (vv 54-56). They will then receive 
in full God's sonship, and inherit His own glory. 


(c) THE RISEN LORD AND HIS SPIRIT 


In the Old Testament, the Spirit of God, frequently found in a 
variety of contexts”'’, signifies a divine reality which is seen mostly 
as an outgoing activity of the transcendent God. Paul, who has a more 
evolved doctrine’ of the Holy Spirit as compared with the Synoptics 
and the Acts in the New Testament, speaks both of the Spirit of God 
(cf, [Cor 2/11-12; IThes 4/8; etc) and of the Spirit of Jesus Christ (Phil 
1/19), or the Spirit of the Lord (IICor 3/17-18), or even the Spirit of 
His Son (Gal 4/6). That he is referring in both cases to the same Spirit 
can be gathered from Rom 8/9-11. From the distinctive assertions he 
makes about Christ and His Spirit, it is clear that the two are not 
the same reality ontologically. Thus, the Spirit is never spoken of as 
dead, risen, and exalted as Lord, or as coming to judge at the Parousia; 
nor is the Christian community said to be the body of the Spirit; etc. 
Similarly, Christ is not spoken of as ' pledge’ ; nor is he the principle 
of communion and sonship ; etc. However, from the common salvific 
effects that are traced back to Christ and to the Spirit (God's love 
comes to us through Christ and through the Spirit: cf. Rom 8/39; 
5/5; similarly too, peace, joy, justification, life, and the like), the two 
are seen to be dynamically oned in the work of salvation”!, 


The Holy Spirit, who is the eschatological gift (‘the promised 
Holy Spirit’, Eph 1/18), was present in Jesus, the anointed of God 
(i.e., Messiah, Christ), throughout his earthly life. But, by God rais- 
ing him from the dead through His Spirit (implied in Rom 8/11; cf. 
also I1Cor 3/6: "the Spirit of life”; Gal 6/8), and by designating him 
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as the Son of God in power according to the Spirit (Rom 1/4), the 
Spirit of God becomes the reality that pervades and permeates the 
risen and glorious body of Christ, and the medium by which his power 
as Lord and his glory reaches out in efficacy over all the worlds, In 
other words, the Spirit of God with His dynamism becomes the glorious 
heritage of the Son of God. By this Spirit, the Risen Christ becomes 
'the life-giving Spirit’ (ICor 15/45) and ho eschatos Adam in- 
augurating the eschatological aeon. Thus too, Jesus the Lord becomes 
a '‘perceivable’ reality (not in the physical sense) to the man of faith, 
to the spiritual man (pneumatzkos): the form he perceives is of Christ, 
but the way he experiences his salvific dynamism in himself and in 
the community is as by the Holy Spirit. In this way the Risen Christ 
becomes, for the eschatological times, the source of the outpouring 
of the Spirit; and hence the Spirit of God now becomes the Spirit’ 
of the Risen Christ. 


(2) THE APOCALYPTIC LORD 


In Paul's gospel, with the Risen Christ as ho eschatos Adam, 
the eschatological period of salvation has been inaugurated in the 
world. This period is, for Paul the Pharisee”°, apocalyptic™' in cast. 
The Parousia, with Christ coming in apocalyptic glory, is but the grand 
finale of the eschatological show that has already begun. In fact, in 
I Thessalonians Paul thought this coming to be imminent, and he 
even expected to live to see it. 


Christ, who will come as the apocalyptic Lord at the end of man’s 
history creating "a new heaven and a new earth” (Rev 21/1), already 
stands at the beginning of this new aeon as the head of the new 
humanity. He has been placed at the head of it by God his Father, 
who has highly exalted him over all the worlds and all the powers 
(cf. also Col 2/15), when He transferred those whom He delivered 
from the dominion of darkness to the kingdom of this His beloved 
Son (Col 1/13). With the reconciliation of man to Himself in Christ 
(1I1Cor 5/ 19), God has inaugurated the reconciled humanity as the 
one eschatological community, the Church, which is the Body of 
Christ, and of which Christ is the head (cf. Eph 2/13-16 & 1/20-23). 
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With the reconciliation of mankind in Christ, God has also 
established "the economy of the fullness of time (o¢konomia tou 
pléromatos ton kairon)", which too was in His eternal design. In this 
new economy, He would reconcile all things to Himself in Christ by 
gathering everything in heaven and on earth and placing them under 
Christ as the head (cf. anakephalazdsasthat) (cf. Eph 1/9-10; Col 1/19). 
When all things have been so subjected to him, Christ will subject 
himself to the Father (ICor 15/24-28), for Christ has been exalted 
"for the glory of God the Father" (Phil 2/11). 


Thus, the apocalyptic triumph of God, which will reach iis 
culmination in Parousia when the righteous will appear in glory with 
Christ (Col 3/4), and the whole creation will share in the glorious 
liberty of the children of God (Rom 8/21), has already been in- 
augurated in the Risen Christ, similar to how the harvest is already 
in sight when the firstfruits have matured (cf. ICor 15/20). 


CONCLUSION 


In this fourth chapter, after briefly introducing Paul and his Let- 
ters, we have sought to give a general overall view of the doctrinal 
basis, as the schematic spelling-out of Paul's Christian experience 
and Weltanschauung, from which Paul's Letters become, as it were, 
his ad hoc responses to the various contingencies of the Churches to 
which he addressed himself. We may recapitulate what we have said 
in this chapter as follows: 


The revelation of the Risen Christ that Paul had on the road to 
Damascus, and which resulted in his lifelong search in grasping the 
true significance of Christ for mankind, must be placed at the centre 
of his doctrinal basis, in relation to which the Jewish Scriptures, the 
circumcision, and the Torah on the one hand, and the salvation of 
the Gentiles on the other take up new proportions and dimensions. 


The experience of salvation in Jesus Christ is seen as God's act 
of loving kindness towards mankind, which, by the sin of Adam, 
became constituted sinful from the very outset, deserving of the ' wrath’ 
of God and His condemnation. Thus, the beginning of the dominion 
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of Sin (Hamartia) and of Death (which is simultaneously the ‘wages’ 
of Sin and the inbuilt sanction of God for man’s sinfulness) goes back 
to the origin of mankind, and reaches out to all men in as much as 
they endorse them in their life, and, through them, to the whole 
cosmos. 


The man who is ruled by Sin cannot submit himself to God and 
to his commands. Instead, he seeks ‘life’ away from God by closing 
upon himself in the area of the ‘flesh’. This ego-seeking is revealed 
in many ways: by idolatry, wickedness, and immorality; by priding in 
intellectual disquisitions; by setting oneself above others on the pretext 
of even religious privileges; by considering oneself righteous on the 
merits of one's own good works; and the like. 


The Law of God, which is holy in itself, performs its role as a 
custodian for the sinful man by instructing him on the will of God 
in his regard — what he ought to do and what he ought not. But it 
does not give him the transformation in the inner man to obey God 
in freedom. The unliberated man, even though instructed in the ethical 
code, either obeys the Law of God out of constraint and fear, or he 
rebels against it, carried away by the pride and passions that become 
roused up in his ‘flesh’. In this way the Law of God gives the sinful 
man to ‘know’ Sin in the ' flesh’. The man thus helplessly experiences 
the death that is inbuilt in his situation of being constituted a sinner 
in the form of an acute alienation. Hence, even the man who is attun- 
ed to the Law of God in his ‘reason’, is driven to a near-desperate 
situation through the experience of his helplessness under bondage 
to Sin. 

The experience that Paul has of liberation and of a newness of 
being (‘new creation’) in the Risen Christ opens up for him the vi- 
sion of a new aeon of salvation brought about by God in Jesus Christ. 
He would call it the revelation of the mystery of God and of the mystery 
of Christ. This mystery, hidden in God for ages, was already testified 
to by the Law and the prophets; and, at the fullness of time, it was 
unfolded in the person of Jesus Christ. The supreme event of this un- 
folding ‘was the gracious abasement of Christ in undergoing a 
sacrificial, atoning death for mankind in humble obedience to the 
Father, and the exaltation of him by God in power and glory over all 
the worlds and all the powers. By this event, Christ reversed the slavery 
brought by Adam's self-seeking and disobedience upon mankind; and 
there dawned upon the world a new aeon of grace and peace which 
is more abundant and more powerful than the old aeon of sinfulness. 
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This is the final, definitive acon wHich will inexorably lead to the recon- 
ciliation of all mankind, to the defeat and the subjugation of all the 
enemies and powers, and to the final apocalyptic glory, when God will 
be "all in all", 

Paul's revelation leads him to see the truth about Jesus Christ: 
He is not a mar accursed by God; he is the divine, pre-existent Son 
of God who was preordained and promised to bring God's salvation 
through Israel upon all the peoples of the world. He is the Servant 
of Jahweh, the Wisdom of God and the Power of God, the expected 
Messiah (Christ), and the apocalyptic Lord of Glory. Yet, he took on 
‘sinful flesh’ in divine condescension, and was crucified on the ig- 
nominy of the cross to vicariously atone for the sins of mankind. By 
giving himself up on our behalf, he not only showed us his love; he 
also reflected God's covenantal rightousness. By his resurrection, he 
has become a life-giving Spirit and the source of the outpouring of 
the Spirit, who is the eschatological gift. He now embodies all who 
are inserted in him in faith and are indwelt by the same Spirit, and, 
as their Lord, heaps God's promised blessings on them and on the 
world, 


With this general doctrinal setting of Paul behind us as a 


backdrop, we now proceed to explore his Letters for the Christian ex- 
perience that he enshrines in the word 'charis'. 


CHAPTER V 


xapic (Charis) in the 
Letters of St. Paul 


1, THE MEANING OF CHARIS 


The Christian reality which is central to the total Christian con- 
sciousness, and which Paul calls charés, is multi-faceted: it takes on 
many forms and faces in the different contexts in which it is found, 
similar to the changing hues the dawn takes with the changing posi- 
tions of the rising sun. Though its total newness in the New Testa- 
ment is richly coloured by the Christ-event, it has its source in the 
Old Testament, prescinding from which it would lose its true depth 
and dimensions!. The experience and the doctrine of ‘grace’ in the 
Old Testament, however, cannot be traced back to one single word, 
since it is the underlying stream that irrigates the whole religious field 
of Israel's consciousness of being ‘a chosen people’, the people of 
God's promise and of His blessings. It is this consciousness that grows 
out, in the New Testament, into the awareness of the Church (com- 
Posed of the believers, be they Jews or Gentiles), that she is the 
eschatological people, the new Israel, “the Israel of God” (Gal 6/16). 


In this Chapter V, therefore, we will first trace, very briefly, the 
experience of charis as found in the Old Testament, and as expressed 
in a set of Hebrew and Greek words; then we will note the newness 
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of it in the New Testament. This would lead us to an exploration of 
the total understanding of charis as envisaged by Paul in his Letters, 
particularly Gal, Rom, I-& II Cor, Phil, and Eph. Since the goal of 
our exposition of the Pauline charis is its comparative view with 
Thiruvarul in the Thiruvarutpayan, our treatment of it will not be 
exhaustive in its study of all the texts where charts occurs. We seek 
instead to obtain a general depth-picture of the Christian experience 
which Paul names chars. 


A. THE REALITY OF CHARIS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


a. The Experience of Man-God Relationship in the Old Testament 


For the Hebrew, God's graciousness towards man was not an 
abstracted concept, nor even a quality inhering in Him; it was 
understood more concretely as the manifestation, in history, of God's 
condescending goodness and His gracious love for man beyond any 
of his deserts. This graciousness of God was clear in His creating him 
by breathing His breath into the slime of earth of which he was shaped, 
in making him in His own image and as the lord of all creation, in 
placing him in an earthly paradise, and in strolling and conversing 
with him (cf. Gen 1-3). It was all the more clear in His not inflicting 
on him death (in all its totality) as punishment for his disobedience 
(as He had warned He would do)?, but granting him to live on and 
have a progeny, such that by it, eventually, his seducer would be crush- 
ed (cf. Gen 3/14-19)°. 


The saga of man, instead, continued to be a sorry story, as nar- 
rated in Gen 4-11, with man growing ever more wicked. God, however, 
showed yet another gesture of mercy: while justly punishing the 
wickedness of man by flood, He saved the God-fearing man Noah, 
and made a covenant with him not to destroy mankind by flood any 
more (cf. Gen 8/21—9/17). 


A supreme moment in history for the Jews was God's election 
of Abram, from what was a world lost in the darkness of polytheism, 
in order to establish a covenantal relationship with him. This elec- 
tion of him was to make him the father of the many nations (hence 
his name is changed into Abraham, cf. Gen 17/5) in order to 
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perpetuate a blessing, through him and his posterity, for all mankind. 
Abraham placed his trust in this promise of God though his wife was 
past the age of bearing him a son; and on account of this faith, he 
was made righteous (just) before God (cf. Gen 15/4-6)'. Thus 
Abraham becomes the father of a people of promise, of a people who 
carry God's blessings for all the peoples’. 


A significant moment of God's manifestation of His loving fidelity 
to the people of His promise was their liberation from their slavery 
in Egypt. God raised Moses as their leader, and with a mighty hand 
took the powerless, ensiaved people from Egypt across the desert to 
the land that He had promised to their ancestors. This phase of Israel's 
history highlights God's benevolent love for His people manifested 
in patience, forbearence, forgiveness, and fidelity, as against their 
fickleness, stubbornness, hard-heartedness, and disobedience. The 
distillation of this God-experience of Israel is found in the Book of 
Exodus thus: 


"Yahweh, Yahweh, a God of tenderness and compassion, slow to 
anger, rich in kindness (Hb. hesed) and faithfulness (Hb. ¢mét); for 
thousands He maintains His kindness, forgives faults, transgressions, 
sin; yet He lets nothing go unchecked, punishing the father’s fault 
in the sons and in the grandsons to the third and fourth generation” 
(Ex 34/ 6-7), 


The crowning event of the Exodus dialectics between God and Israel 
was the Sinaitic Covenant (Ex 19 & Dt 5): God gave them the Law 
through Moses, to which Israel freely and solemnly pledged her ac- 
ceptance, sealing the Covenant with the blood of sacrifice (cf. Ex 
24/3-11). By this Covenant Israel became His people (His firstborn), 
and He their God (cf. Ex 19/3-8; Dt 7/6; 14/1-2; Lv 26/12; etc)’. 


In the course of Israel ‘s history, God raised many prophets whose 
role was to constantly hold before Israel, especially in periods of crisis 
and calamity, the spiritual significance of being God's covenantal 
people*. Once again the picture that is drawn in the prophetic 
literature is one of God's benevolent, faithful, merciful iove, not 
withstanding the prevarications to which Israel, in spite of being a 
favoured people, was ever prone. Hosea presents it in an allegorical 
form: he describes Israel as a spouse God had taken. In spite of her 
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adulterous life, He does not abandon her; but, when she becomes 
converted to Him, He espouses her forever, establishing His covenan- 
tal righteousness, love, and compassion (Hb. sedaqah, hesed, and 
rahumim) (cf. Hos 1—3, esp. 2/21). Against Israel's ever-deteriorating 
tendency in her fidelity towards Yahweh, the prophets hold up God's 
faithful love? that proposed new interventions in history to realise His 
promise for Israel and for mankind: The pre-exilic Proto-Isaias foretells 
the Messianic king who would rout unrighteousness and establish 
peace, 5além (cf. Is 9/1-6; 11/1-9; etc); the exilic prophet Deutero- 
Isaias speaks of the vicarious, atoning death of the Servant of Yahweh 
to re-establish the covenant of God with His people (cf. Is 42/1-9; 
49/1-6; 50/4-9; 52/13 — 53/12); and the post-exilic prophet Trito-Isaias 
paints the apocalyptic vision of ‘a new heaven and a new earth’ (Is 
65/17; 66/22). Ezekiel speaks of God Himself becoming the shepherd 
of His people (cf. Ez 34). 


Similarly, a shift is noticeable also in the way God's people are 
seen to relate with Him: Not the entire people of Israel, but only a 
remnant of her would remain faithful to Yahweh, and would be sav- 
ed by Him (cf. Is 4/2-3; 9/12-17; etc; cf. also Rom 11/5). God would 
establish His covenant with them in a new way: His Law would not 
be merely written on tablets but in their hearts (cf. Jer 31/31-34); and 
he would renew them by purifying them and by giving them a new 
heart and a new spirit (cf. Ez 36/25-28). Hence, not the entire peo- 
ple, by virtue of belonging to a race, but a people made of those who 
would individually respond to Him in faith and fidelity would be the 
partners to His covenant (cf. Jer 31/27-30; Ez 18/1-9). 


A witnessing to this gracious and faithful love of God is found 
in abundance in the prayer of the peopie of Israel, which are the 
Psalms. A good example of it would be Ps 136 with its recurring ac- 
clamation, "His love (Resed) is without end” (cf. also Ps 103). Often 
in these Psalms, on the title of God’s covenant, the Israelite appeals 
to His covenantal graciousness (hesed) from his state of absolute need 
(of rescue, Ps 109/26; of redemption, 44/26; 130/7-8; of support, 
119/88, 159; of forgiveness, 25/7-11; etc). We may very well say that 
the psalms are Israel’s monumental acknowledgement of her God's 
faithfulness and love. 
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b. The Terms Used in the Old Testament!” 


The Hebrew words that are frequently found in the context of 
God's manifestation of His gracious love towards man, particularly 
towards His chosen people, are hanan, hén, hesed, €mét, and raham. 
Of these, the verbal from fanan, and the noun-form fesed are of 
greater interest to us as they come closest to the rendering of the 
Pauline charts. 


The verb Adnan is a word expressing a human way of relating 
to persons, usually a superior or a person in advantage towards the 
inferior or the weaker. It implies a gracious outgoing in the person 
who shows it, and it is concretely manifested by some gesture such 
as gifting or helping. This would be true even if such an action has 
been occasioned by a request or a petition. In the context of kings 
and wars, this same hanan is expressed as mercy towards the defeated, 
shown in the form of a covenant or a treaty. Thus an element of 
mutuality is also present in hanan. Old Testament adopts this verb 
in her religious discourse too: out of the 56 such instances, in 41 of 
them Yahweh is the subject; of these 26 are found in the Psalms. The 
element that emerges rather clearly etched out is the correlation bet- 
ween the gracious movement of the giver (God) and the situation of 
need of the receiver (Israel). The bounty of God bocomes explicited 
in the dialogal prayer of the man in which his faith in God's bounty 
if often implicit. 


Hen is a derivative (a substantive) of hanan; yet, it deviates from 
it in its inner dynamism. Hén too is a relational term expressing the 
favour shown by a superior to an inferior; but it is more a favour that 
is won. The favour shown has its moving source, not primarily in the 
bounty’ of the giver, but in the 'winsomeness' of the receiver. Hence 
hén would point out more to ‘grace’ in the sense of winsomeness, 
beauty, charm, elegance, etc. It is therefore a word of secular usage. 
The sense in which it often occurs in religious usage is best found 
in the phrase "to find favour in the eyes of..."(cf.Gen 6/8; Ex 33/12, 
13,16,17; etc). Out of the 70 times that hén is found in Hebrew Bible, 
43 are used in this sense. It is noteworthy that hén hardly ever oc- 
curs in the contexts of petition in the Psalms. 
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Thus, while the relational verb fanan primarily points out to 
the bounty of the giver, hén becomes reductive, in the context of deal- 
ings between men, to point out to a favour that is won. Hence it was 
unfit, in Hebrew usage, to refer to the bounteous goodness of God, 
Instead, a substantive having no near derivation from hdnan, name- 
ly hesed, was used, especially in the light of the covenantal relation- 
ship that was established between God and Israel during the Exodus. 


Hesed is a relational term, similar to hdnan, implying the 
benevolence of the giver; however, it is dissimilar in as much as it im- 
plies a stronger mutuality based on society-relationship (as between 
host and guest, among kindred and confederates, etc). On this basis, 
hesed, while being bounteous, expects nonetheless a similar bounteous 
response, often in acknowledgement and in thanksgiving, as the in- 
built condition for a continued bouuteous transaction". Hesed thus 
became the ideal word to express the gracious favour that God con- 
cretely showed in His covenant with Israel, notwithstanding the fact 
that the covenant was unlike human partnership. The mutuality im- 
plied in it, in the post-exodus period, required of Israel to observe 
the ‘Torah, which implied acknowledging Yahweh as her God (therefore 
no worshipping other gods), praising, thanking, and glorifying Him, 
trusting in His promises, and living an ethical and moral life (obser- 
ving the commandments and laws). The hesed of God gave the ground 
for Israel's faith and trust in Him to obtain protection, prosperity, 
and peace (i.e. ‘life’). It gave the Israelite, moreover, the ground to 
appeal to His fesed for mercy and forgiveness when he had failed 
to honour the covenant, and to His steadfastness in graciousness (@mét) 
even when he had been unfaithful. This did not mean that his sins 
would go unaccounted and unpunished (see this clearly stated in Ex 
$4/6-7 quoted above). Thus, the concept of hesed receives a greater 
precision: it is not negated in His punishing His people's sins; rathez, 
it is more clearly manifested in as much as, by it, His holiness is 
safeguarded, and the sinful man is checked: he is punished, and he 
is purified and renewed when he repents and seeks forgiveness (This 
is how God proves Himself to be righteous (sadd7q) in His covenantal 
relationship). 
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It is not surprising that out of the 237 passages where hesed is 
found, 127 occur in the Psalms. Hence the Psalms become a power- 
ful vehicle for the Israelite to express his return of fesed, in as much 
as in them (Psalms) he transcends his self-reliance and submits himself 
to Yahweh, by praising and thanking Him, and by appealing to His 
hesed and @mét in moments of need (to procure 'life’), and in his 
failings and sins. 


c. The Greek Word Charis 


The Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible, namely the 
Septuagint”’, shows interesting little details that shed light on the 
meaning of charvs. In its earlier section (which is the far greater sec- 
tion) it used eleed (have mercy) to translate hanan, charis (grace) to 
translate hen, and eleos (mercy) to translate fesed. From this it is 
clear that, at the tirne of the Septuagint, charts was more a word of 
secular usage, and hence it was not employed to express the theological 
meaning in hanan and hésed. Further, hanan and hesed, though not 
related by a common etymological root as verb and its substantive, 
are seen to be related in their meaning, so that in translating them, 
eleed and eleos, which have an etymological relation, are employed. 
Moreover, this problematique shows that, at the time of the Septuagint, 
charés was not an evolved religious concept, and that there did not ex- 
ist in Greek a word that would give the exact equivalent of the evolved 
religious terms hesed and hanan. It may also point out to the possibility 
that the Septuagint authors, in the post-exilic period, saw the nuance 
of ‘mercy’ more strongly in hesed and hanan than the other nuances. 


The Greek words charts and chairé (delight in) have the com- 
mon root char-, which implies something that glitters, and hence, 
something that delights or pleases. The dynamics of 'winsomeness’, 
rooted in the delight it offers, therefore, is the element that pervades 
the charts of the Classical Greek, even when it is the chards of the 
gods. Further, being a relational word, charzs singifies both the favour 
shown and the favour received, as well as the reciprocity offered by 
the receiver to the giver in the form of gratitude and thanks. 


In later times, during the period of Hellenism and in the im- 
perial period (with and after Alexander the Great) when the king 
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was accorded divine honours, charis took on some ot the nuances of 
hesed; for, it referred to the gracious gesture of the emperor in con- 
ferring gifts and offices, and to the gesture of clemency in administer- 
ing justice, Due to this later development, a tendency is detected in 
the Greek-speaking Jews to render hesed by charis rather than by eleos. 
This is already seen in the later section of the Septuagint (cf. Es 2/9; 
2/17 and Sir 7/33; 40/17), and find confirmation in the later Greek 
translations of the Hebrew Bible. In all probability, this charts so 
adopted retained a shade of its original meaning (similar to that of 
Hb. én) as in "finding favour in the eyes of...", not however as win- 
ning God's favour, but as becoming ' pleasing’ by God's favour (cf. 
Luke's usage in ch. 1 & 2). 


B, THE REALITY OF CHARIS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The word charis is not found on the lips of Jesus in the gospels. 
In the Synoptics it is found only in Lk, and that, more in the sense 
of ‘thanks’, or ‘favour’ (é7). In Jn it is found only in the Prologue, 
and that, similar to the Pauline sense of gift!*. It appears also in 
Acts, in the Petrine and in the Johannine Letters, bearing some 
semblance to the Pauline use of it. Though Paul may not have 
originated the Christian use of charts as a theological term, it is he 


who has given it a formed and evolved content, and has used it most 
frequently", 


The absence of the word charvs (in its typical usage) in the gospels 
does not mean the absence of the experience of charts. To the con- 
trary! The gospels (gospel means ‘good news’) are but the proclama- 
tion of the good tidings — that the promises of God announced for 
the last times in the Old Testament have become a present reality. 
The image used by the Synoptics to depict this is the image of ‘the 
kingdom of God‘. Thus Jesus begins his preaching saying, "Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Mt 4/17). The kingdom of 
God comes to man as an event (namely the Christ-event), and in a 
person (the person of Jesus Christ) (cf. Mt 12/28; Lk 17/21). This 
kingdom is not a political reality with external might and majesty; 
it is the inner kingdom of salvation (Lk 17/20: Mk 8/31-33; Jn 
18/33-37). In fulfillment of the old covenant, Jesus establishes the 
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new covenant of grace, superseding the Law given through Moses (cf. 
Jn 1/17-18). He seals this covenant with his own sacrificial blood (cf. 
Mr. 26/26-29 & parallels). 

The newness brought by the ‘kingdom’ results in the newness 
of the man who by faith and baptism enters the kingdom. It consists 
in salvation, which John depicts with the themes of ‘life’ (eternal 
life) and ‘light’ (cf. Jn 1/4-5, 9; etc), The believers’ entering into 
the Kingdom is described as regeneration into being the children of 
God (cf. Jn 1/12-14; 3/5-6). This results not only in their being 
liberated from darkness (the power of Sin), but also in their having 
their being and living in a totally new way, in intimacy with God in 
Christ (cf. Jn 14/2; 17/24,26; Mt 5/45,48; 23/9). Further, it gives them 
a new perspective altogether (cf. Gk. metanoza).: It would detach their 
hearts from money and property (cf. Mt. 6/19-21,24-34; Mk 10/17-27), 
from honours (Mt 5/39-41; Mk 10/42-44), from family bonds (Lk 
14/26; Mt 10/34-39), etc. In other words, in virtue of their newly- 
found value-system, the believers would submit everything to God, 
and place His will and His service above all else (cf. Mk 3/35; Mt 
7/21). The path of the Beatitudes and Christ's Sermon on the Mount 
would be their new code of conduct (cf. Mt 5—7). The fidelity in 
this new way of ‘seeing’ and living would be the response that the 
believers would make to God, and in this would consist their con- 
tinued response of faith. 

The reality of chars in the New Testament, therefore, would be 
one permeated through and through by the reality of Christ, who 
was born in human flesh, who died a sacrificial death, and who lives 
on as the risen glorious Lord. It has its source in God's infinitely 
gracious love for mankind: 

"For God so loved the world that He gave His only Son, that 
whoever believes in him should not perish but have eternal life. For 

God sent the Son inte the world, not to condemn the world, but that 

the world might be saved through him” (Jn 3/16-17). 

And the gift that God has graciously intended and realised through 
Christ for mankind is that, in him and through him, men may become 
"partakers of His divine nature’: 


"His (God's) divine power has granted to us all things that per- 
tain to life and godliness, through the knowledge of Him (of God and 
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of Jesus the Lord, cf. v. 2) who called us to His own glory and excellence, 
by which He has granted to us His precious and very great promises, 
that through these you may escape from the corruption that is in the 
world because of passion, and become partakers of the divine nature 
(genésthe thetas koinénot physeds)" (IiPet 1/3-4), 


Above, we have briefly sketched the reality of grace as found in 
the gospels. We will now proceed to give a comprehensive picture of 
the Pauline charis, placing its various nuances in their proper perspec- 
tives, and showing their interdependencies. 


2. THE PAULINE CHARIS 


We have stated above, at the beginning of this chapter, that charts 
is a Christian reality which is central to the total Christian con- 
sciousness. As Paul intends it, charts is the content of the central Chris- 
tian experience. This will become clearer as we proceed. 


Since this Christian reality, which Paul calls charés, is primarily 
what he himself experienced in an extraordinary manner in his own 
life first, and which he later verified overwhelmingly in the life of 
those that received his gospel, we will premise an overview of Paul's 
own experience of it towards a richer understanding of the Pauline 
charws. 


Regarding Paul we may safely say that the thing that is most strik- 
ing in his life is his extraordinary change-over — from being a con- 
vinced Pharisee persecuting the Christians to a committed apostle 
of Jesus Christ. This happened, as we know, because of the revela- 
tion that he had of Jesus Christ on the road to Damascus. This event 
is significant not only fcr the biography of Paul, but, more especial- 
ly, for the history of Christianity’. In both its aspects — the aspect 
of Paul's own experience of Christ’s salvation and that of his being 
commissioned to preach Christ to the Gentiles — that basic experience 
of Paul of having been "seized” by Christ (cf. Phil 3/12) was, in his 
own understanding, a grace (charts), We realise this from the fact 
that, in peak moments of controversies and polemics in his Letters, 
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when defending the authenticity of his apostolate, or when defending 
"the truth of the gospel”, he is seen, in a most natural way, to be fall- 
ing back on the personal revelation that God was pleased to give him, 
and to be speaking of that revelation and of his apostolate devolving 
from it as grace (cf. Gal 1/5; 2/9; ICor 3/10; 15/10-11 and their con- 
texts). He is seen to refer to his apostolate as grace, also when he is 
conscious of giving some important directive or teaching (cf. Rom 
1/5; 12/3; 15/15; Phil 1/7; Eph 3/2-3, 7-8; ITim 1/14 and their con- 
texts). It will be seen, moreover, that significant sections of his Let- 
ters, especially the Great Letters,"® and the defence of crucial doc- 
trines in them, are centred around the reality of charts (cf. for in- 
stance Gal 2/15-21; Rom 3/21-31; 4; 5; 6; etc; see below). 


In Paul's own self-understanding, the revelation of Christ that 
was given him was a grace, in as much as it was a gracious gesture 
of God's love when he least deserved it. He knew that, though he 
was a persecutor of His Church, God, in His goodness, was pleased 
(eudokésen) to reveal His son to him (Gal 1/15). He was "ignorant”, 
and was "foremost among the sinners” (ITim 1/13,15); yet Jesus had 
loved him and had given himself up for him (Gal 2/20; cf. also Rom 
5/6,8)!”; and the God who created light saying, "Let light shine out 
of darkness” (cf. Gen 1/3), shone in his heart to give him "the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ” (cf. I[Cor 
4/6). These last words (of IICor 4/6) would also imply that Paul did 
feel himself to be a new creation of God's grace after his encounter 
with Jesus Christ (cf. also 1lCor 5/17). 


Having thus experienced his new state of being justified and 
reconciled with God through Christ, Paul would come to realise that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world (sinful mankind) to Himself, 
Not counting their trespasses against them; he would moreover get 
the inner conviction that God has entrusted him with the ministry 
of reconciliation (cf. IICor 5/18-20). Further, he would realise that, 
towards the task of preaching Christ to the Gentiles, he has been set 
apart already when he was in his mother’s womb (as were the great 
prophets, cf. Is 49/1; Jer 1/5; etc), and that he has been called by 
God through His grace (cf. Gal 1/15). Though he would defend his 
apostolic calling as in no way inferior to that of those “reputed to 
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be the pillars” of the Church (Gal 2/9) and of the "superlative apostles” 
(11Cor 12/11), yet he would consider himself as the least of the apostles 
and as one untimely born (cf. [Cor 15/8-9; also Eph 3/8). For, it was 
clear to him that his apostleship was, even more so than it was for 
the other apostles, a gratuitous gift of God and a grace which he in 
no way merited: "By the grace of God I am what I am" (ICor 15/10a). 
Though he felt that he had worked harder than any apostle (v. 10c), 
that he had not nullified the grace of God in him (which he would 
have, had he reverted to the Torah-observance) (Gal 2/21), and though 
he was confident that the grace of God, given him in the form of 
apostleship, was not received by him in vain (ICor 15/10b), yet, he 
would likewise feel that it was the grace of God that was at work in 
him, and which brought about his apostolic efficacy and fruitfulness 
(cf. ICor 15/10d; also Rom 15/15-19; Eph 3/7). 

In his own personal life, Paul was aware that he had been often 
gifted with visions and revelations. He was also painfully aware that, 
as preventive to his becoming on that account elated, he was left with 

"a thorn in the flesh’, which he would call "a messenger of Satan”, to 
harass him. This was so humiliating for him that he had earnestly 
prayed the Lord three times that it be taken away fiom him, The 
response he had received was: "My grace is sufficient for you, for my 
power is made perfect in weakness” (cf. IICor 12/1-10)." 

Thus it was that Paul, who, formerly as a Pharisee, was "extremely 
zealous" for the tradition of his fathers (Gal 1/14), and was "as to 
righteousness under the Law, blameless” (Phil 3/6), and who upheld 
the Law to the point of persecuting those that abandoned it, would 
now place the same Law” under the old aeon of sinfulness (cf. Rom 
7), and would call the dispensation inaugurated by Moses as the 
dispensation of death and of condemnation (cf. IICor 3/7,9). From 
the way he would oppose Law and grace (cf. 6/14,15), and would 
argue against attaining justification by observance of the Law (cf. Gal, 
Rom), it would be clear how diametrically opposite the position of 
Paul the Christian was from Saul the Pharisee. It would seem, 
moreover, that Paul would sum up the entire Christian newness rooted 
in his Christ-experience, as opposed to the Jews’ and Judaizers’ in- 
sistence on the Law-observance, with the word charis?°, It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, as said earlier, that Paul, who is the most wonder- 
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ful monument of God's grace in Christ, has used char’s more often 
than the other New Testament writers, and has given it a fully evolv- 
ed theological content. We shall now proceed to explore it. 


From our earlier analysis of the Hebrew and Greek terminology 
found in the discourses related to the reality of charzs in the Old Testa- 
ment we can draw out chiefly four aspects, on the basis of God's 
covenantal relationship with man, which, in their unfolded and fulfill- 
ed form in the New Testament have been designated by Paul, singly 
and severally, as charts. Those four aspects of charis are: (i) The out- 
going gracious favour gratuitously shown by God, of His own initiative; 
(ii) the favour itself, in the form of the gift, which is graciously bestow- 
ed; (iii) the favour that the man, adorned by God's gift, ‘finds in the 
eyes of God; and (iv) the mutuality that the favoured partner offers 
to God in freedorn and love, in his turn, in the form of thanksgiving. 
We will trace these aspects of Pauline charis in the following sections: 
(1) Charis as unfolding from God our Father through the Lord Jesus 
Christ; (2) Charis as the gift of Christian newness of existence; (3) 
Charis as the favoured relationship; and (4) Charvs as the Christian's 
graced response. The first three aspects are seen as constitutive of the 
Christian’s transformation and as explicative of his experience of 
possessing a divinized existence in Christ; the fourth aspect refers us 
to the way the Christian gives expression to his newness of existence. 


3. CHARIS AS UNFOLDING FROM GOD OUR FATHER 
THROUGH THE LORD JESUS CHRIST 


"Grace and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ”: This is the usual greeting of Paul at the beginning of his 
letters?!. In the Jewish Epistolary literature, the typically Hebraic 
greeting of Salém (Gk. eréné, peace) formed part of the opening 
formula”. Similarly, in the Greek Epistolary literature, the formal 
greeting was chazrein (in the infinitive form, meaning "greetings!”). 
Seemingly Paul is combining the Hebrew and the Greek greetings. 
But there is more to it than that. For, this greeting does not form 
part of the formal opening formula in Paul23. This is seen from the 
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fact that the phrase “the grace of our Lord God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ” is found also in the body of the letter in IIThes 1/12; references 
to 'God's grace' occur in Rom 3/24; ICor 1/4; 15/10; IlCor 6/1; 
8/1; 9/8,14; Eph 1/6; 2/7; Col 1/6; IIThes 2/16; IfTim 1/9; and Tit 
2/\l; and ‘the grace of Christ’ is mentioned not only as the final 
salutation in several letters (cf. Rom 16/24*4; ICor 16/23; Gal 6/18; 
Phil 4/25; 1/Vhes 3/18; Phlm 25), but also in Gal 1/6; [Tim 1/14 and 
IfTim 2/1, The word 'grace’ itself, as we have noted earlier, occurs 
more than a hundred times in the letters of Paul. All this would point 
out to the fact that the words "Grace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ” meant for Paul more than a mere formal greeting 
pertaining to the opening formula; it had very much to do with the 
content in the body of the Letter (though not immediately and directly 
most often), Moreover, for the Christians addressed, it was probably 
reminiscent of the greeting at the liturgical assemblies. We may safe- 
ly say that ‘grace and peace’ symbolized for them the Messianic 
blessings. 


We will now seek to explore more in depth what these words 
"Grace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” meant for 
Paul. 


A. GRACE FROM GOD OUR FATHER 


a, Our Father 


Through the revelation of God's mystery in and through Christ, 
that which becomes revealed is the very God of the mystery, the God 
"who dwells in unapproachable light", and "whom no man has ever 
seen or can see" (ITim 6/16). This God is the only one God (ITim 
2/5), who is the God alike of the Jews and of the Gentiles (Rom 3/29). 
Paul calls him endearingly as "my God" (Rom 1/8; Phil 1/3; 
4/19). However, the title that he most loves to give Him, from the 
knowledge that he had of Him through the mystery of Christ, is the 
title "Father". We find this title occurring, most meaningfully, at the 
beginning of his letters, at the moment of greeting. He thus calls Him 
“God our Father” (in the greetings and IIThes 2/16), as "God the 
Father” (Eph 5/20; 6/23; Phil 2/11; Col 3/17; IThes 1/1,3; IIThes 
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2/16; 1Tim 1/2; WTim 1/2; Tit 1/4), as "the Father” (Col 1/12), as 
“our God and Father" (Phil 4/20; IThes $/11,13), as "the Father of 
glory” (Eph 1/17), and as "one God, Father of us all” (Eph 4/6). 


The God of the mystery is an all-transcendent God, "who is the 
blessed and only sovereign, the King of kings and Lord of lords” 
(JTim 6/15; 1/17). His power and divinity are invisible (cf. Rom 1/20). 
The riches of His wisdom and knowledge are unfathomable, His 
judgements unscrutable, and His ways unscarchable (Rom 11/33). Yet, 
in His fullness He pervades and fills all. He is therefore "above all 
and through all and in all (epz panton kai dia panton kat en pasin)" 
(Eph 4/6); and all things are "from Him and through Him and to 
Him (ex autou kat dia autou kat ets auton)" (Rom 11/36). However, 
this transcendent God is also aptly called ' Father’, because He is the 
‘creator’ (Rom 1/25), “who created all things” (Eph 3/9); 
He "gives life to the dead and calls into existence the things that do 
not exist” (Rom 4/17); all authority is from Him (Rom 13/1); and 
"from Him every family in heaven and on earth is named” (Eph 3/15). 


Further, through the revelation of the mystery of Christ this 
transcendent God is seen to be, in an absolutely unique manner, “the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” (cf. Rom 15/6; I1Cor 1/3; 11/31; Eph 
1/3; Col 1/3). Paul points out to this unique relationship by naming 
Him "the God of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Eph 1/17). About this uni- 
que relationship we have spoken earlier, under "The Son of God" it 


By sending the Spirit of His Son into the hearts of us believers, 
who have given our obedience of faith to the preaching of Christ's 
gospel, God has given us His sonship (hytothesia), by which we, in 
Christ His Son, are not only called, but are in fact God's sons (cf. 
IJn 3/1)?7. By the Spirit dwelling in us and prompting in us, we call 
God "Abba, Father” (Gal 4/6; Rom 8/15), in the same way as Christ 
called Him “Abba, Father” (cf. Mk 14/36), and taught us also to pray 
to Him saying, "Our Father who art in heaven” (Mt 6/ 9). 


The fact of being enabled to call God “our Father" is itself the 
great newness that the Christian religious experience and the Chris- 
tian rapport with God has invested the believers with, a newness which 
stands in contrast with the Old Testament”. This relationship, 
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besides, expresses a new high-point in the covenantal consciousness 
between God and the man of faith; and this consciousness has been 
made possible to him, not through any merit of his, but through a 
gracious and gratuitous gift (cf. IITim 1/9) that God has made to 
him by ‘sending His Son into the world’ (Gal 4/4), and by ‘sending 
him the Spirit of His Son' (Gal 4/6). Hence, the title "our Father” 
itself points out, in an eminent way, to the ‘grace’ of God that has 
unfolded itself in man’s history, and has transformed the heart of the 
man who calls Him so. 


b. The Love of God 


The reason why the Father has made "the riches of His grace 
(to ploutos tes charitos autou)" (Eph 1/8) ‘flow over in abundance’ 
(cf. eperisseusen, v. 9) on the believers through Christ His Son, is 
because He has loved us (cf. Eph 2/4ff; IThes 1/4; IIThes 2/16; Col 
$/12). The source of His abundant grace, therefore, is His great love 
(agape) for man. The situation that called for the bestowal of His 
grace is the fact that God, who is all powerful, all wise, and all holy, 
had created man in His own image and likeness, and for His glory; 
instead man, Jew and Gentile alike, through the primordial sin of 
Adam and his own endorsement of it in his life, became a helpless 
slave constrained under the power of Sin and Death (of Law, of Flesh, 
of Satan, and of elemental spirits as well), came under God's 
wrath”, forfeited the glory of God, and stood in dire need of God's 
redemption and salvation. The bases on which rested God's decisive 
and gracious intervention were the p:omise He had made to the fallen 
mankind of His saving blessings, and His covenantal righteousness. 
Such being the setting, God's compassionate and merciful love was 
moved to save man, not through any slavish constraint from within 
Him, nor through any merit on the part of man (cf. IITim 1/9; Tit 
$/5), but through His benevolent will to save, and that through a 
totally gratuitous and bountiful gesture. This is, in essence, the grace 
of God, which He, in love, manifests in history for man’s salvation 
(cf. epephané, Tit 2/11), at the fullness of time (Gal 4/4), in and 
through His Beloved (en to égapémend*, Eph 1/6), "the Son of His 


love (ho hyvos tés agapés autou)" (Col 1/13), namely Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 
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i, GOD'S LOVE EXPERIENCED AS GRACE 


Until the appointed time had come, God's goodness (chrésto- 
tés) was shown towards sinful man in the form of forbearance and 
patience (anoché, makrothymia*', cf. Rom 2/4; 3/26; 9/22). When 
the fullness of time came, the same goodness and kindness (philan- 
thropia, lit. love for man) of God the Saviour*” appeared on earth 
in the person of Jesus Christ (cf. Tit 3/4); for, "God sent forth His 
Son, born of a woman, born under the Law, to redeem those who 
were under the Law*, so that they might receive adoption as sons” 
(Gal 4/4-5). The proof of God's love consists in this, "that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us” (Rom 5/8; cf. also Eph 2/4-5)**, 
God "did not spare His own Son, but gave him up for us all" (Rom 
8/31-32). And why did God go to that extent? It was because, as "the 
all-compassionate Father" (IICor 1/3), He would thus establish His 
covenantal love and righteousness, by proposing to Himself Christ His 
Son as the propitiation, by blood, for the sins of mankind (cf. Rom 
3/24-25). Thus God, in virtue of His mercy (Tit 3/5), deigned to do 
what man, left to himself, could not have done, and which the Law, 
though holy and good (cf. Rom 7/12), having been weakened by the 
‘flesh’, could not do (Rom 8/3). In order to fulfil the just require- 
ment of the Law (dzkaiéma), He sent His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and as sin-offering, and condemned Sin in the ‘flesh’ 
(Rom 8/3-4), "For our sake He made him (Christ) to be sin (hamar- 
tian, i.e., sin-offering) who knew no Sin, so that in him we might 
become the righteousness of God” (IICor 5/21). In this way, God would 
demonstrate to man at the present time (the eschatological period) 
that He Himself is righteous (in the covenantal sense), and that He 
mercifully justifies (i.e. He establishes in covenantal relationship) him 
who has faith in Jesus (Rom 3/26)”. 


God shows Himself a "God of love and peace” (IICor 13/11) by 
reconciling man (who was a_ sinner’ and an ‘enemy’, cf. Rom 5/8,10) 
to Himself through Christ His Son3®. Nay, God was in Christ recop- 
ciling the world to Himself, not counting their trespasses against them 
(IlCor 5/18-19). He does not rest with that; His love endures on in 
the man who has believed, drawing him "to be conformed to the im- 
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age of His Son” (Rom 8/29). Writing to the Ephesians, Paul would 
trace this gracious way of God in the following words: 


"And you He (God) made alive, when you were dead through 
the trespasses and sins ,in which you once walked, following the 
course of this world, following the prince of the air, the spirit that is 
now at work in the sons of disobedience. ,Among these we all once 
lived in the passions of our flesh, following the desires of the body and 
mind, and so we were by nature children of wrath, like the rest of 
mankind, 


But God, who is rich in mercy (ploustos 6n en elect) out of the 
great love with which He loved us (dia tén pollén agapén autou 
hén éyapésen hémas), ,even when we were dead through our 
trespasses, made us alive together with Christ (synezdopoiésen) — 
by grace (charis) you have been saved —, ,and raised us up with 
him (synégezren), and made us sit with him (synekathisen) in the 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus, that in the coming ages he might 
show the immeasurable riches of His grace (charts) in kindness 
(chréstotés) towards us in Christ. For by grace (charis) you have been 
saved through faith; and this is not your own doing, it is the gift 
(d6ron) of God"** (Eph 2/1-7). 


Similarly, writing to the Corinthians, who were disunited, and were 
wrangling among themselves boasting, 'I belong to Paul’, 'I belong 
to Apollos’, etc, Paul recalls to them that they had reason indeed 
to boast, not of themselves, but only of the Lord, since God's goodness 
towards them has been entirely gracious and gratuitous. He says: 


“For consider your call, brethren; not many of you were wise 
according to the worldly standards, not many powerful, not many were 
of noble birth: ,,but God chose what is weak in the world to shame 
the strong, ,.God chose what is low and despised in the world, even 
things which are not, to bring to nothing the things that are, ,,so that 
no human being may boast in the presence of God” (RSV). 


"jolt is indeed by Him (God) that you are in Christ Jesus (ex 
aviou de hymets en Christo), who has become for us, by God's doing, 
our wisdom, our sanctification, as well as our justification; 3150 that, 
as it is written, ‘Let him who may boast, boast of the Lord’" (Tr) 
(iCor 1/26-31)}. 
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From the above samplings from Paul his doctrine is clear: that 
the love of God the Father has perceivably manifested itself as grace 
in man's history in and through Christ His Son ("God shows His love 
for us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us”, Rom 5/8); 
and that this love of God has thus become, for the graced man, a 
truly experiential reality in Jesus Christ. Hence Paul could exclaim: 


"I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor things present nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, 
nor depth, nor anything else in all creation, will be able to separate 
us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord" (Rom 8/38-39). 


ii, FROM GOD'S LOVE FLOW ALL GRACIOUS GIFTS ("BLESSINGS") 


It is by the gracious and inscrutable design of God that the com- 
pendium of all His blessing for the last cimes has been realised and 
are now found in Christ. For, all God's promises find their ‘yes’ in 
Jesus Christ who is His Son (cf. IICor 1/19-20). The awareness of this 
truth seems to have so filled and overwhelmed the heart of Paul, "the 
ambassador in chains" (Eph 6/20), when he, confined in imprison- 
ment, began his letter to the Ephesians*®, that in the place of the 
usual thanksgiving section he bursts forth with a hymn of biessing: 


"Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
has blessed us in Christ with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly 
places”5? (Eph 1/3). 


Paul then goes on to enumerate the blessings: 


"He chose us in him (Christ) before the foundation of the world 
that we should be holy and blameless before Him” (v.4). 

"He has destined us in love (agapé) to be His sons through Jesus 
Christ, according to the purpose of His will, to the praise of His glorious 
grace (charts) which He truly bestowed (echaritosen) on us in the 
Beloved” (vv 5-6). 

"In him (Christ) we have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of our trespasses, according to the riches of His grace (charis) 
which He lavished upon us” (vv 7-8). 

"He had made known to us in all wisdom and insight the mystery 
of His will, according to His purpose which He set forth in Christ as 
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a plan for the fullness of time*®, to unite all things (anakepha- 

laiésasthat) in him, things in heaven and things on earth” (vv 9-10). 

"In him, according to the purpose of Him who accomplished all 
things according to the counsel of His will, we who first hoped in Christ 
have been destined and appointed (eklérothémen)" to live for the 
praise of His glory" (vv 11-12). 

"In him you also, who have heard the word of truth, the gospel 
of your salvation, and have believed in him, were sealed with the pro- 
mised Spirit (to pneuma to hagion tes epangelias) which is the 
guarantee of our inheritance (k/éronomia) until we acquire possession 
of it, to the praise of His glory” (vv 15-14). 

Although these blessings'* of God for mankind come to us in 
Christ (cf. en Christo, en auto, etc), itis "the God and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (Eph 1/3), in fact, who is the one ultimate source 
of all these blessings. Moreover, these blessings are but the tangible 
expression of God's grace, to be received as His gracious gift (cf. 
chartsthenta, [Cor 2/12) by the man of faith. The perennial source 
of God's grace towards man, however, is His inexhaustible love and 
compassion for sinful man. Fittingly, then, in the triadic salutation 
that Paul places at the end of IJ Corinthians, while grace (charts) 
and communion (koindnia) are ascribed to Jesus Christ and to the 
Holy Spirit respectively, love (agapé) is ascribed to the Father as His 
unique prerogative, to be bestowed in gift upon the Christians of Cor- 
inth (cf. 1[Cor 13/13). 


B. THE GRACE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


a. Jesus Christ — The Embodiment of God's Love 
and of His Promise 


We have seen above that God's saving love has been shown to 
man in history in the Christ-event. Likewise, all the blessings 
(charisthenta) which stem from the charzs of God our Father have 
been bestowed on us in and through Christ (en Christo)*. This 
would imply that Christ is not merely the bearer of God's salvation 
to man; he is in fact the supreme gift of God's love, nay, the very 
embodiment of God’s love, who brings with him all the salvific bless- 
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ings that God had promised to man. Paul conveys this truth eloquently 
with a rhetorical question: "He who did not spare His own Son but 
gave him up for us all, will He not also give (chariseta?) us all things 
with him?" (Rom 8/32). Thus, referring to the coming of Christ in 
the flesh and to his saving death Paul would say, "the grace of God 
has appeared (epephané) bringing salvation to all men” (Tit 2/11, 
tr); and a little further, "when the goodness and loving kindness of 
God our Saviour appeared (epephané) He saved us..." (3/4-5). 


Paul would see Christ already as the offspring of promise that 
God had intended in the blessing He had spoken to Abraham (cf. 
Gal 3/14,16,22). He would see him even as the spiritual Rock from 
which the people of Exodus proceeding to the Promised land had 
drunk (cf. ICor 10/14). More especially, he would see Jesus Christ as 
the long-awaited son of David (cf. Rom 1/3), that is, the promised 
Messiah (cf. Rom 9/5)‘, 


b. The Love of Jesus 


True, it is Paul’s mind that Jesus Christ mzrrors God's gracious 
love towards us. However, Jesus does so only in as much as he himself 
loved us: out of a selfless love he willingly underwent his crucifixion 
and death on our behalf. This too is Paul's view, as is evidenced in 
his following assertion: "The life I now live in the flesh i live by faith 
in the Son of God, who loved (agapésas) me and gave himself 
(paradous) for me" (Gal 2/20; cf. also Eph 5/2,25; Rom 8/34-35; 
5/6). He is so overwhelmed by the thought of this love of Christ that 
in it he finds the motivation, and even the compulsion, not to live 
for himself, and not to seek anything for himself in his apostleship 
(cf. Passim ICor 5, esp. v. 14). His prayer for the Ephesians before 
God the Father would be, 


” ..that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith, that you, 
being rooted and grounded in love, may have the power to comprehend 
with all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
and to know the love of Christ which surpasses all knowledge, that 
you may be filled with all the fullness of God” (cf. Eph 3/14-19, esp. 
17-19). 
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c. Christ’s Descending Solidarity 


Christ's selfless and condescending love is his charts towards us 
sinful men: he who was in the form of God and subsisting in God, did 
not consider his being equal to God a thing to be clung on to, but 
freely submitting to His Father's design, emptied himself taking the 
form of a servant, becoming born in the condition of a mortal man 
(Phil 2/6-7). In fact, Paul clearly calls this as ‘the grace of Christ’ 
when he says: 


"For you know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though 
he was rich, yet for your sake he became poor, so that by his poverty 
you might become rich” (IICor 8/9). 


This gracious self-abasement of Christ is his descending solidarity with 
man". This solidarity of his does not stop with his becoming a mor- 
tal like us; it goes beyond, even to the extent of dying, and that a ~ 
most shameful death — the death on the cross*® (Phil 2/8). That 
was indeed the supreme act of his descending solidarity with us; for, 
his death was a vicarious one: it was on our behalf -- to pay the debt 
that was due to our sins (cf. Rom 8/4)*’, and thus to redeem us and 
give us our liberation**. For our sake he became a sin-offering (I1ICor 
5/21), the once-for-all propitiation (Rom 3/25; Hb 9/11-12), the 
paschal lamb immolated for us (ICor 5/7). To redeem us from the 
curse under which we were, he became a curse by hanging on the 
cross (Gal 3/13). Thus the cross, which was an ignominious symbol , 
in the Greco-Roman world and for the Jews, becomes for Paul, instead, 
the sign of the supreme gesture of Christ's selfless love, of his grace. 
Hence it is that he would exclaim: 


"Far be it from me to glory except in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (Gal 6/14)*9. 


d. Christ's Ascending Solidarity 


Christ “was crucified in weakness, but lives by the power of God” 
(11Cor 13/4). He was put to death for our sins, was raised from the 
dead by God ' for our justification’ (Rom 4/25), and has been taken 
2 in glory (ITim 3/16). By his resurrection he has become for us 

‘a life-giving Spirit’ (ICor 15/45). Through’ faith and baptism we - 
become incorporated in him: having died with him, we rise with him 
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to a new life of grace with God (Rom 6/ 3-4). By receiving his Spirit 
we become sons of God (Rom 8/15; Gal 4/ 5), and we come to possess 
the firm hope of inheriting his glory (cf. Rom 5/2; 8/30; iCor 2/7; 
etc). This is Christ's ascending solidarity with us. 


The solidarity that we speak of here is not a mere sentiment or 
an accompanying gracious gesture. For, just as Christ is truly divine, 
he is also truly human, as he was born of a woman, born under the 
Law (Gal 4/4). Just as he was designated the Son of God in power 
‘kata pneuma (according to the Spirit)’, he descended from David 
"kata sarka (according to the flesh)’ (Rom 1/3-4). Even after his death, 
he was raised from the dead, not merely as a Spirit, but with a 
spiritual, glorious body; and as ‘the life-giving Spirit’ he has become 
for mankind 'the Last Adam’ (ICor 15/45). He is our "firstborn, 
"the firstborn of a multitude of brethren” (Rom 8/29). "In him the 
whole fullness of deity dwells bodily (somatzkés)" (Col 2/9). Being, 
then, truly divine and truly in solidarity with man (in the ontological 
and dynamic sense), he is the only mediator between God and men 
(ITim 2/5). "Through him are all things, and through him we exist 
(di' hou ta panta kat hémeis di' autou)" (ICor 8/6). Because Christ ‘s 
solidarity with us is so real, we have obtained our justification and 
redemption in him and through him (cf. ICor 1/ 30) in virtue of his 
obedience, his vicarious death, and his resurrection, and by virtue 
of our insertion in him through faith. Being in him, we have become 
a new creation (IICor 5/17). Through Him we receive the Spirit of 
sonship, and in him, who is the only Son of God, we become children 
of God. Irrespective of our race and nationality, we are made the one 
people of God that He loves, ‘the Israel of God’ (Gal 6/16), who form 
the one Body of Christ (cf. Rom 12/5; etc), the temple of the Holy 
Spirit (ICor 6/18), and the holy dwelling place of God (Eph 2/21; 
etc).59 


This transforming solidarity of Christ with us, in both its descen- 
ding and ascending dimensions, is the grace of Christ towards us. In 
this way, what took source in God's merciful love, in the bosom of 
the Father, does not reach us as God's grace except in Christ and 
as the grace of Christ. Hence it is that the triadic salutation in [Cor 
13/13 ascribes grace (charis) to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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4, CHARIS AS THE GIFT OF 
THE CHRISTIAN NEWNESS OF EXISTENCE 


As we have seen above, God's grace towards us flows forth from 
the perennial fount of His unfathomable love (agapé) for us; and that 
becomes manifested to us through the grace of Christ His Son, who, 
in solidarity with us, was "put to death for our sins and raised for 
our justification” (Rom 4/25). Thus, God's grace, manifested through 
the grace of Christ, ts not a mere quality, an attitude, ora sentiment 
of His; it is His own gractous self-communication, which takes the 
form of a salvific event — the salvific event — in man’s history (col- 
lectively and individually taken), and transforms it. God has 
manifested His grace in this manner in faithful fulfilment of the pro- 
mise of salvation He had made to mankind in the Scriptures. 


Now, when this grace of God becomes unfolded and realised in 
the Christian, who, in faith, has responded to God's loving initiative 
in Christ for man’s salvation, that grace, through being the grace 

of Christ, becomes, as well, the gruce of the Christian®. The nature 
of this realization, of the transformation effected by it in the Chris- 
tian, and the nature of his transformed existence are the themes that 
will chiefly occupy us under the present heading. They would cover, 
in fact, the gift-aspect of the charis, by which God graciously glad- 
dens the inept and sinful man who disposes himself to Him in trusting 
faith. This gift-aspect of chars, as presented by Paul, defies easy defini- 
tions and divisions. It is compound and complex in its texture, since 
it embraces the whole gamut of man's human and religious existence, 
as healed, enlightened, transformed, ennobled, and divinized by 
God's ever-sustaining love. Paul's deft and discerning discourse on 
this spiritual and mystica! reality of the Christian is rooted in his own 
consciousness of an uninterrupted Christ-union, which he occasionally 
verbalizes explicitly thus: "It is no longer I who live, but Christ who 
lives in me” (Gal 2/20), and "To me to live is Christ” (Phil 1/21). 
Most often, it is implicit in the many ways he uses ‘in Christ’, ‘in 
the Lord’, etc. Basically, therefore, the grace of the Christian is the 
gift of salvation in its manifold forms (hence a soteriological gift), 
which God has freely made to him as his Christian existence, and 
which is, in fact, his extstence in Christ. 
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Since Paul, in the earlier phase of his apostolate, had to grapple 
with the weaning problems of the nascent Christianity from the 
apron-strings of contemporary Judaism, a sizeable portion of his let- 
ters written in that phase responds to that contingency. These pro- 
blems chiefly gravitate on the question of ‘justification’, which was 
actually what the Jew was looking for in his religious strivings (cf. 
Rom 9/31). In the later letters (Col, Eph, and the Pastorals) this theme 
is conspicuous by its large absence. Instead, what comprises ‘the Chris- 
tian newness’ is found with its due importance in almost all the Let- 
ters. We will therefore take the main elements of this "newness" apart 
and treat them separately under "Putting on Christ”, after an ade- 
quate treatment on ‘justification’ has been through. 


A. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 


Although the controversy of Paul with the Judaizers ** and with 
contemporary Judaism on justification would not, in itself, interest 
us directly for our purpose of comparing the Pauline Charés and 
Thiruvarul in the Thiruvarutpayan of the Siddhantham, we think . 
it necessary to grapple with Paul's handling of it, in some depth 
though not in its total extent, since that would reveal to us some im- 
portant facets of the Pauline Charis. 


Righteousness (dzkazosyné), with its cognates (dzkazo6, to justify; 
dikatéma, ordinance or righteous act; dikazosts, acquittal or justifica- 
tion; dzkazos, righteous), as found in Paul, is a relational term hav- 
ing its deep roots in the covenantal consciousness of Israel; and hence 
justification points out to quite other realities than the English word 
would normally suggest. In its typical sense it is found sprinkled in 
I @ II Corinthians and in Philippians; it is however a major theme 
in Galatians and Romans: in Paul's openly polemical discourse against 
the perverting doctrines of the Judaizers in Galatians, and in his more 
reflected and studied discourse addressed to the Christians with a 
Jewish background in Romans. We would preserve the proper perspec- 
tives of Paul's discourse on ‘justification by Faith’ only if we realis- 
ed what the main issue of the polemics is; and that is: Is Chrest sufft- 
cient for man's justification and salvation? Oy, are also some select 
practices of the Law (Galatians), or the observance of the Law in 
general (Romans) required to attain justification? Paul argues it on 
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the basis of his own experience: Formerly, as a Pharisee, he was, "as 
to righteousness under the Law, blameless” (Phil 3/6); later he would 
count it all as lass because of the surpassing worth of knowing Christ 
(v.7), and would assert: 


"We ourselves who are Jews by birth, and not sinners among the 
Gentiles (tr), even we have believed in Christ Jesus, in order to be 
justified by faith in Christ, and not by works of the Law, because by 
works of the Law shall no one be justified" (Gal 2/15-16). 


Paul uses dikatosyné (righteousness) and its cognates in a wide 
spectrum of meanings. This is all the more intriguing because, in his 
polemics, he wields the same Greek words to refer both to the Jewish 
justification and the Christian justification. The Christian justifica- 
tion, as Paul presents it, is a totally new reality, in a way, which however 
remains, for Paul, the content and the understanding regarding | 
covenantal righteousness to which the Law and the prophetical writings 
bear testimony (cf. Rom 3/21). From all this it goes without saying 
that Paul's idea of justification cannot be properly understood without 
an adequate knowledge, in the light of Israel's covenant consciousness, 
of what is meant by righteousness of God, the righteousness of the 
Jewish man, and the justification by which the former brings about 
the latter. Only with such background would it be possible to see how 
Paul, in the light of the revelation of the Risen Christ to him, would 
view Christian justification through a different prism. Therefore, in 
order to ensure a proper understanding of the distinction between 
the Jewish justification and the Christian justification, and at the same 
time to avoid overloading the treatment on Pauline justification, we 
have placed the relevant explanations, briefly, under "The Jewish and 
the Christian Justification” in an appendix. In our discourse below 
we take for granted the knowledge of the clarifications there adduced. 


a. The Righteousness of God As Manifested in Christ 
(Rom 3/21-26) 


Paul introduces ‘justification’ as the first major theme of his 
Letter to the Romans in 1/16-17: 


ys For I am not ashamed ot the gospel: it is the power of God 
for salvation for every one who has faith, to the Jew first and also to 
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the Greek. ,,For in it the righteousness of God (diakiosyné theou) is 
revealed through faith for faith; as it is written, 'He who through faith 
is righteous (dzkazos) shall live”, 


After this solemn introduction, Paul goes on to argue the sinfulness 
of the Gentiles and the Jews in Rom 1/18—3/20, and concludes say- 
ing that the whole world is under the indictment of Sin (cf. hypodtkos 
in 3/19; also v. 23). In the verses that follow (vv. 21-26), we have a 
short, cryptic, and dense passage, studded with some unusual words, 
in which is found a significant part of the Pauline teaching on justifica- 
tion. The passage reads: 


" But now (nuni de) the righteousness of God (dzharosyné theou) 
has been manifested (pephanérétaz) apart from the Law (chéris 
nomou), although the Law and the Prophets bear witness to it, ,,the 
righteousness of God through faith in Jesus Christ (d7a pesteds Iesou 
Christou) for all who believe. For there is no distinction; ,,since all 
have sinned and fall short (hysterountat, pres. tense) of the glory 
(doxa) of God, ,,they are justified by His grace as a gift (ddrean té 
autou chariti), through the redemption (apolytrésis) which is in Christ 
Jesus, ,,;whom God put forward (proetheto)*® as an expiation (hila- 
stérion) by his blood (en t6 autou haimatz), to be received by faith. 
This was to show (endeixis) God's righteousness, because in His divine 
forbearance (anoché) He had passed over (paresis) former sins; ,,it 
was to prove at the present time (en 6 nun kairo) that He is righteous 
(dikaios) and that He justifies him who has faith in Jesus (dikatounta 
ton ek pisteds Iesou)". 


An important thing to be noted in the above is that, in the context 
of the preceding argument, the whole passage is steeped with a forensic 
tone. In fact, hypodikos in v. 19, dikaiosyné theou in wy 21 & 22, 
pephanérétai in v. 21, doxa in v. 23, endezxis in vv 25 & 26, and the 
verses 23 & 26 themselves refer us powerfully to the juridical moment 
of the eschatological vindication of God's righteousness. This is fur- 
ther confirmed by nuni de and en to nun kairo in vy 21 & 26 which 
point out the moment of the fulfillment of God's promises. Paul's 
mind, then, is clear: with the death of Jesus on the cross and his resur- 
rection, we have entered the long-awaited eschatological period of 
salvation, which is to be but one continum with the Parousia, the 
Risen Christ's imminent coming in cosmic glory. That means, we 
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have reached the period when God's promised blessings have become 
a present reality. And what is the blessing that is intended here? It 
is the covenantal righteousness of God which He makes a gift to the 
men of faith, in Christ, for ‘life’ (cf. v. 24), so that, through this 
righteousness they may be His definitive, faithful, and holy covenan- 
tal people of "the last days", and thus find themselves on the sure 
way of being saved. 


The righteousness of God spoken of here is that righteousness 
by which God remains ever faithful to His people and to His promises 
(cf, Is 45/21; 46/13; 56/1; etc. Also [Cor 1/9; 10/13; I1ICor 1/18; IThes 
5/24), It is the same righteousness which is revealed (apokalyptetaz) 
as "wrath" from heaven "against all ungodliness and wickedness of 
men" (Rom 1/18; also 2/5,8; 3/5). It is also the same that was pa- 
tient and forbearing in the past by not punishing man’s sinfulness 
with final death immediately (cf. 3/25; also 2/4; 9/22; I Pet 3/20; 
Pet 3/9), God now vindicates this His righteousness by solemnly 
manifesting it (cf. apokalypteta? in 1/17: pephanerétat in 3/21; endetxis 
in 3/25, 26), inaugurating the eschatological aeon. His vindication 
is twofold: He proves that He Himself is righteous; and He also pro- 
ves that He justifies him who has faith (v. 26). Eventually, the Law 
and the prophetical writings were testifying to this, as a careful reading 
of them , guided by the Spirit, would show (cf. 3/2Ib). 


i, CHRIST OUR EXPIATORY SACRIFICE 


How does God manifest His righteousness, by which He both deals 
with Sin and man’s sinfulness, and bestows His covenantal 
righteousness to the man of faith? And how does He show His hesed 
(grace) when He deals with Sin?... He does so by bringing about the 
justification of the sinful man through the redemption which is in 
Jesus Christ His beloved Son (cf. dia tés apolytroseés tés en Christou 
Jesou, v. 24). In His project of redemption for mankind, God put 
forward publicly, on the gibbet of the cross (cf. Gal 3/1), Christ His 
Son as the expiation for Sin and as propitiation (cf. hilastérion, 
v. 25)°! offered to Himself on behalf of sinful mankind®®. The blood 
of the one that was raised on the cross on Mt. Galvary was the sacrificial 
blood that was shed, and officially and publicly sprinkled, once for 
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all, in the eyes of all the world; and by that blood mankind has been 
purified of its guilt of Sin, and has been reconciled and re-consecrated 
to God, thus fulfilling all the expiatory sacrifices of Israel, and 
abrogating them in the bargain (cf. also Hb 9, esp. vv 12-14)°®. By 
shedding his blood Christ paid the debt of death that the sinful man 
owed to God's justice (cf. Rom 1/32)*7; he did it on behalf of mor- 
tal man, and thus won for him his redemption. 


In the Old Testament, through the atonement sacrifices and 
through his ‘broken heart’ and ‘conversion’, the Israelite who is a 
law-breaker finds once again his community with God by His mer- 
cy. 59. In the New Testament, the sinful man who renounces his 
ego-cult by the surrender inbuilt in his faith-commitment to God, 
enters into communion with the vicarious expiation found in Christ's 
self-effacing obedience to His Father, and thus, through Christ, enters 
in communion with the justifying God who bestows on him, by vir- 
tue of his obedience of faith, His own righteousness, which is now 
found in full measure in Christ by his resurrection from the dead (cf. 
dikaiosis in Rom 4/25; also ICor 1/30; ILCor 5/21), This participatory 
dynamism of the Christian in the vicarious expiation of Christ, made 
possible by his basic covenantal attitude of faith, is forcefully reiterated 
by the words dia pisteds in v. 22, dia pisteds en to autou haimati in 
v. 25, and ton ek pisteds Iesou in v. 26 in the passage cited. Thus, 
the efficacy of the vicarious expiation in Christ's blood, proposed by 
God to His Divine Holiness and Justice, purifies and reconsecrates 
(i.e., sanctifies) the believer who enters in communion with Christ 
through his faith and baptism. 


A careful reading of Rom 3/21, 22 & 26 will show how, now in 
the eschatological aeon, God's own righteousness becomes a gift to 
the man of faith through his communion with Christ, and, as a result, 
it becomes also his own righteousness”. The gracious project of God 
justifying man in this lofty way has now been revealed outside the 
Nomistic Dispensation given through Moses (cf. chores nomou), and 
as bringing that dispensation to its fulfillment and to its intended 
end (cf. Rom 10/3; I1Cor 3), thus inaugurating "the last times”. 


In this project, God's hesed pervades His righteousness in an 
unprecedented way: for, God's own righteousness is gifted, not to a 
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just man but to a sinful man (cf. Rom 5/8ff), not as merited by his 
observance of the Law or by his ethical uprightness, but freely — as 
a gratuitous gift of God to him flowing from His gracious love (cf. 
dorean té chariti autou, Rom 3/24) in view of the basic receptivity 
for righteousness that He finds in the man of faith, and because of 
His fidelity to His promises. 


ii, RECONCILIATION — REDEMPTION — ACQUISITION — 
CONSECRATION 


As is evident above, the whole discourse of Paul is strongly forensic 
in flavour. There are, however, certain other elements of a forensic 
nature, (other than expiation and as devolving from it), which are 
not openly touched there, but which Paul mentions in other instances. 
We shall consider them also, as they would go to complete the pic- 
ture of the Christian justification. 


(1) RECONCILIATION 


One such is 'forgiveness’ of offences. Paul would write about 
it in his Letter to the Colossians thus: 


"And you, who were dead in trespasses and the uncircumcision 
of your flesh, God made alive together with him (Christ), having 
forgiven us (charisamenos)® all our trespasses, having cancelled the 
bond which stood against us with its legal demands; this He set aside, 
nailing it to the cross” (Col 2/13 —-14). 


Connected with ' forgiveness’ is ‘reconciliation (katallagé)'. Recon- 
ciliation is a healing relationship between two parties at enmity, where, 
through the forgiveness of offences, the hostility between them is set 
aside by love, and peace (eéréné in the covenantal sense, i.e., 3al6m) 
reigns. The sinful man, by sinning, estranges himself from God fur- 
ther and incurs His wrath (cf. Col 1/ 21-22; Eph 2/11-12). He is hostile 
to God (cf. Rom 8/7), and an enemy to Him (cf. Rom 5/10). But 
God shows His love for us sinners in that while we were yet in Sin 
Christ His Son died for us. By Christ’s blood we are justified (5/9), 
and by his death we are reconciled to God (cf. 5/10-11; Col 1/22). 
Thus Christ becomes our peace (Eph 2/14); and we, who are justified 
by our faith in him, have peace with God through him (Rom 5/1)®. 
In this way we have access to His grace (charts) (5/2). 
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Not only are the sinful men reconciled with their God; also the 
Gentiles and the Jews, who were strangers and enemies before (cf. Rom 
11/28; Eph 2), are both reconciled to God into one body 
(co-ordinated organism) through the cross of Christ, and thus their 
mutual hostility is brought to an end (cf. Eph 2/16). Moreover, by 
the blood of Christ's cross, God brings about a cosmic reconciliation 
(cf. Col 1/20). In fact, it is God Himself who was in Christ Jesus recon- 
ciling the world (kosmos)® to Himself (IICor 5/19). This reconcilia- 
tion, made in Christ, is already a past reality (Christ died once for 
all, Rom 6/10); but God makes it a present fragile reality for man 
through "the ministry of reconciliation (diakonza tés katallagés)" and 
"the word (message, RSV) of reconciliation (logos tés katallagés)" 
(IICor 5/18-21), until the day of glory when reconciliation will be 
definitively transcended. 


It will be noted that every hostility (be it with God, with men, 
‘or with the cosmos), and every alienation, is felt ult¢mately as a divi- 
sion within oneself, as hostility with oneself, and as a self-alienation, 
accentuated by the "thou shall not” imposed by the Law and the com- 
mandment (nomos and entolé) (cf.Rom 7)*. Similarly too, every 
reconciliation, be it with God, with man, or with the cosmos (including 
flesh, sarx), and every experience of ‘peace’, is felt ult¢mately as the 
healing of the division and the alienation within oneself, and as an 
integration and a recapitulation under Christ of the spirit (bneuma), 
the body (soma, including melé, members), the reason (nous), the 
heart (kardia), and the flesh (sarx). Reconciliation and peace would 
signify, therefore, a reconstztutzon of the inner man in righteousness, 
a chief effect of being-in-Christ, as opposed to his being constituted 
sinner through the judgement on the sin of Adam (Rom 5/17,18). The 
offer of this reconciliation through the gospel, then, is truly the grace 
of God (cf. IICor 6/1). 


(2) REDEMPTION 


As we have seen above, God revealed His righteousness through 
the redemption which is in Jesus Christ (cf. Rom 3/24). The fuller 
meaning of redemption, however, can be grasped only when it is seen 
against that other doctrine of Paul, that being under the power of 
Sin is a veritable slavery and a bondage (douleia)®. 
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Now, in Christ (who is our redemption, ICor 1/30), we have our 
redemption through his blood (Eph 1/7; Col 1/14). We were ransom- 
ed, not with silver or gold, but with the precious blood of Christ (cf. 
IPet 1/18-19; also IGor 6/20; Hb 9/12,15; ITim 2/16. The ransoming 
has effected for us God's acquittal (justification — the eschatological 
event) from the curse and the ordinance that was on us for our con- 
demnation (cf. the use of dzkazdses in Rom 4/25; 5/18; dzkazéma in 
5/16 too is used in the sense of dzkatésis). As a result we have our 
liberation from Sin and Death, and are released from being under 
the custody of the Law (cf. exagorazé in Gal 3/13,25; 4/5). Whether 
slave or free, we are all freed men of the Lord and slaves of Christ 
(cf. ICor 7/22). Set free from being slaves of Sin, we have become 
slaves of righteousness (cf. Rom 6/18); and hence, the members of our 
body are not to be used any more for immorality, but to glorify God 
in them: for, our bodies are now the temple of the Holy Spirit (cf. 
ICor 6/18-20). We are not to yield our members to righteousness 
(Rom 6/19), which will lead us to the attainment of eternal life in 
Christ Jesus our Lord (cf. Rom 6/22-23). 


Our redemption, which is our present possession, does not in- 
sure us against the possibility of reverting to the slavery under Sin 
and Death. Hence the warning of Paul: 


"Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for God 
is the one working in both to will and to work on behalf of His 
benevolent will (eudokza)” (Phil 2/12-13,tr). 


As long as we live our mortal existence, in our body prone to fragili- 
ty, fickleness, and corruption, our redemption is not completed’ nor 
consummated. It will be so only at the Parousia, when God will raise 
us from the dead with an incorruptible, glorious body (as He did raise 
Christ His Son in glory), and when the whole creation (our flesh in- 


cluded) will participate "in the glorious liberty of the children of God” 
(cf. Rom 8/19-21; also Eph 1/14; 4/30). 


(8) ACQUISITION 


There is an element pertaining to redemption which needs to: 
be pinpointed, and which still belongs to the forensic dimension of 
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justification, namely acquisition. This is suggested by Paul's use of 
pepramenos in Rom 7/14 (‘sold to Sin’) on the one side, and of 
apolytrosts and exagorazo on the other®®. Of course, acquisition of 
a people by God is no new idea of Paul. Already the deliverance from 
the slavery of Egypt was considered as the redemption-acquisition 
of Israel by God: 


"Say therefore to the people of Israel, 'I am the LORD, and I 
will bring you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians, and I 
will deliver you from their bondage, and J will redeem you with an 
outstreched arm and with great acts of judgement, and J will take you 
for my people, and I will be your God" (Ex 6/6-7, RSV). 


The redemption-acquisition of the believers by God is an already 
present reality. This is proved by His gift of the Holy Spirit, who is 
the pledge (arrhabon)® of their future inheritance (kléronomza), and 
with whom (Holy Spirit) we are sealed as the mark of His possession. 
However, this pledge is given only as a guarantee of God's final and 
definitive acquisition of the believers as His own in glory at the 
Parousia; and that will be the definitive redemption of His acquisition- 
transaction towards the praise of His glory (cf. eds apolytrosin tés 
pertpoteseds®? ets epainon tés doxés autou) (cf. Eph 1/13-14). 


(4) CONSECRATION 


God's redemption and acquisition of the believer finds its com- 
pletion in sanctification (hagiasmos). The blood of Christ, that purifies 
him from Sin, also consecrates or dedicates him to God (cf. ICor 1/30). 
Sanctification, then, is the crowning of man’s justification. Hence 
Paul says: 


"You were washed, you were sanctified, (and thus) you were 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our 
God" (ICor 6/11) (cf. also I1Cor 7/1).”° 


When Israel was redeemed and acquired by God as His people, and 
was made by Him to be His "special possession" (Ex 19/5), she became 
"a holy people” (Ex 19/6). Because His holy name is upon her, she 
enjoyed His protection (cf. Ez 36/5,23). Now, the believers are made 
holy to God in Christ and through the communion in the Spirit of 
God (who is the Spirit of holiness, cf. Rom 1/4). Since they share the 
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holiness of God (holiness is God's prerogative, signifying His total 

otherness, transcendence, that He is totally apart from all that is finite 

and sinful, from all that is 'flesh’), they too are called "holy (hagioz)" 

(cf. Rom 8/27; 12/13; 15/25; etc). And they thus become "a chosen 

race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God's own people” (IPet 2/9), 

"to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ” 

(v. 5). Hence they are to avoid every immorality; they are to present 

their bodies ‘as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God’ (Rom 

12/1), and lead a holy and blameless life (cf. IThes 3/13; 4/7; Col 
1/22; etc)”, 


b. Christian Righteousness — 
The Authentic Covenantal Relationship 


Under the above section (speaking about expiation, reconcilia- 
tion, redemption, acquisition and consecration) we entered, to some 
extent, into the forensic dimension of justification. This is, however, 
inevitable since we are dealing with a word governing an alliance or 
covenantal relationship between two parties, and two unequal par- 
ties at that. Now we will consider the nature of the righteousness 
(dkatosyné) that a believer comes to possess as the fruit of justification. 


i, CHRISTIAN RIGHTEOUSNESS -—- A GAINED REALITY IN CHRIST 


In Paul's thought, as we have seen above, the righteousness that 
God confers on the believer is His own covenantal righteousness, which 
He manifested in Christ (cf. Rom 8/21ff), and which becomes His 
gift to him in Christ when he receives the ‘gospel of God ... concern- 
ing His Son’ (Rom 1/1,3) in faith (cf. Rom 1/17: in the gospel "the 
righteousness of God is revealed through faith for faith’; Rom 10/10: 
“for man believes with his heart and so is justified”). The righteousness 
of the Christian is, therefore, the righteousness of God as it is now 
found in the Risen Christ (cf. ICor 1/30; 6/11), who won it for us 
by his righteous act (cf. dékatéma in Rom 5/18; i.e., by his obedience, 
5/19), and as it comes through him (Christ) to the Christian who is 
inserted in him by faith. In this way this gifted righteousness of God 
becomes in the believer a present, fundamental reality in his Chris- 


tian existence, establishing him in optimal covenantal relationship 
with Him. 
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In Paul's mind, this Christian righteousness is radically different 
from, and mutually exclusive of, the righteousness promised by the 
Mosaic Law, particularly as understood by the Pharisees and the 
Judaizers. In the old dispensation, the righteousness of the Israelite, 
which would be vindicated to him at the Last Day, would be his own 
righteousness endemic to his being a son of Abraham, a righteousness 
to which the Law entitles him through its exact observance. It is not 
at all God's righteousness based on the faith in the Son of God who 
was delivered up for us (cf. Rom 9/30;72 10/3; Phil 3/9). Hence, if 
a Christian would seek the justification that comes from the obser- 
vance of the Law, he would nullify for himself what Christ brought 
about by his death: Christ would have died to no purpose for him 
(cf. Gal 2/21); he would fall away from grace (cf. Gal 5/4). On this 
key principle of the mutual exclusion of the Law and Christ for 
justification is the whole Galatian polemics drawn (cf. esp. 2/15-21), 


There is a further, subtler, evidence in Paul's discourse which 
points out to the distinction, in nature, between the Judaic and the 
Christian justification. It is this: The justifcation for the Jew is a future 
one, to take place at his death or on the Day of the Lord; and hence 
it is spoken of in the future tense. That is, his forensic righteousness 
will be, for the Israelite, a future possession (cf. Rom 2/13; 3/20; im- 
plied in Gal 2/17; 5/4; note how dzkatoutaz in Gal 2/l6a is used in 
the present; 2/16d is declarative). Instead, the forensic righteousness 
for the Christian would become a present possession when he would 
believe in the Gospel (this is the sense of the future tense in Rom 3/30; 
in dzkaiot katastathésontai in Rom 5/19) (cf. Rom 3/28; 4/6; Gal 
2/lab; 3/8, 11), or has already become an attained possession when’ 
he believed (cf. Rom 5/1,9; 8/30; 9/30; ICor 6/11; IICor 5/21; Gal 
2/l6c; mostly the tense is aorist), since the (forensic) manifestation 
of God's righteousness and the free gift of it to man has already taken 
Place in the Christ-event (Christ's death and resurrection). It is in 
this sense, and not in the sense of a Last-Day-event, that Paul can 
speak of ' God justifying the ungodly’ (while the Jew can never speak 
so)’5 (cf. Rom 4/4-5). What will happen at the Parousia for the 
Christian (who lives out the ethics incumbent on his righteousness) 
is not, as is the case for the Israelite, the final forensic justification 
(for that has already happened); it will be instead "reigning in ‘life 
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(z6é)' through Jesus Christ” (cf. Rom 5/17)". This brings us to the 
next point, the gift of ‘life’, which is but the effect engendered in 
the man who enjoys the optimal covenantal relationship with God 
in Christ. 


ii, JUSTIFICATION FOR LIFE (Rom 5/17-21) 


The truth and the importance of the fact that man’s justifica- 
tion is for 'life’ is seen from this, that Paul inserts this theme already 
in the terse introduction premising his treatment on justification. He 
writes: 


"In it (gospel) the righteousness of God is revealed through faith 
for faith; as it is written, 'He who through faith is righteous shall lve 
(ho de dikaios ek pisteds zésetat)'" (Rom 1/17; cf. also Gal 3/11)”. 


With the reality of ‘life’, therefore, we come to a most central ex- 
perience in Christian existence as envisaged by Paul. His doctrine of 
‘justification for life’ is rooted in his own experience of 'a newness 
of life’ in Christ (cf. Rom 6/4). He sets forth this doctrine in the follow- 
ing significant passage in which he contrasts the condemnation of 
man brought about by Adam and his justification effected by Christ: 


"\7lf, because of one man's (Adam's): trespass (paraptoma), 
Death (thanatos) reigned (ebasileusen) through that one man, much 
more will those who receive the abundance of grace (charis) and the 
free gift of righteousness (hé dérea tés dikaiosynés) reign in life’ (en 
266 basileusousin) through the one man Jesus Christ. ,,Then, as one 
man’s trespass led to condemnation (katakrima) for <ll men, so one 
man's act of righteousness (dikaiéma) leads to acquittal and ‘life’ for 
all men (ets dzkatésin z6es).76 


jgFor, as by one man's disobedience (parakéé) many were made 
sinners (hamartéloi katestathésan), so by one man's obedience (hypa- 
kéé) many will be made righteous (dzkatot katastathésontat). ,,Law 
came in, to increase (pleonasé) the trespass; but where Sin increased, 
grace (charis) abounded all the more (hypereperisseusen), ,,so that, 
as Sin reigned (ebasileusen) in Death, grace also might reign (bast- 
leusé) through righteousness to eternal life (e7s 20én aiénion) through 
Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom 5/17-21). 


We will now take up the salient features of this passage in reference 
to ‘justification for life’ under the following subheadings: ' Life as 
Opposed to Death’, and ‘Salvation and Eternal Life’. 
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(1) 'LIFE' AS OPPOSED TO 'DEATH' 


Paul's ‘Justification for life’ can be understood in proper light 
only when we hold it against his doctrine about Death (thanatos). 


Death is the inbuilt sanction that the ‘wrath’ of God has im- 
posed on Sin and the sinfulness of man (cf. Rom 1/32; 2/9,12; 6/16,21; 
8/18; etc), and hence it is the wages’ of Sin (cf. 6/23; ICor 15/56: 
"the sting of Death is Sin”), This Death is experienced by the sinful 
man (who has sought his ‘life’ away from God) in a variety of ways: 
his ego-propelled efforts lead him to an experience of slavish cravings 
or to nauseating saturation (satiation), and finally to an inner sense 
of futility (cf. Rom 1/12-31); as a slave of Sin he yields his members 
to an ever greater iniquity, of which he cannot but be ashamed if and 
when he becomes discerning (cf. Rom 6/ 19-21); when he sows in the 
flesh, he reaps corruption (cf. Gal 6/8; Rom 8/6, 13); the death that 
brings his mortal existence to a close is itself a debt owed to Sin (cf. 
Rom 6/7); the condemnation and ruin that would come as the judge- 
ment of God on his impiety and wickedness (if he is a Gentile), or 
on his hypocritic self-righteous Law-observance (if he is a Jew) would 
be his final and definitive Death, and that would be the final expres- 
sion of the ‘wrath’ of God (cf. Rom 1/32; 2/12-13; 3/19; 8/12). This 
is the pitiful and painful situation of Death inherited by the Adamic 
man on account of the sin of Adam and on account of his own en- 
dorsement of it in his life (cf. Rom 5/12ff), and which is totally beyond 
his capacity to redeem, 


The situation of the Nomistic man (the man belonging to the 
Dispensation of the Mosaic Law) is no different. For, the Law in no 
way obviates the Adamic radical sinfulness of man (cf. hamartoloi 
katestathésan, Rom 5/19)": it only imposes a ‘don’t’, and does not 
give the power to carry it out; hence it is only a ‘pedagogue (pazda- 
gogos, slave-leader)' or ‘custodian’ (cf. Gal 3/23). It is merely able 
to place an ordinance (dikaiéma) on the man who commits an offence;. 
it can in no way lift it (cf. Rom 8/3-4). The Law, therefore, cannot 
"make alive (260-pozein)""8, and hence it cannot justify man (cf. Gal 
3/21). Instead, the Law can only serve to revive the Sin that is dor- 
mant in man (cf. Rom 7/9), to arouse his sinful passions (cf. 7/5), 
to increase trespasses (cf. 5/20), to give him knowledge (gnésis) of Sin 
(cf. 7/7; 3/20); and thus to minister Death to him and a curse (cf. 
Gal 2/18). By imposing its "thou shall not” on him while not giving 
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him the power to observe it, and by endorsing the sanction on his of- 
fence, it only heightens his deep sense of alienation under Sin's domi- 
nion, and brings him to the brink of desperation and to the fear of 
imminent condemnation (cf. Rom 7; esp. vv 15-24). In this way, the 
Law places man under fear (cf. Rom 8/15), under constraint (cf. Gal 
$/23), and under slavery (cf. Gal 5/1). That is why Paul would have 
no hesitation to call the Dispensation of the Law as the dispensation 
of death and of condemnation (cf. I[Cor 3/7,9). 


Thus, irrespective of the Law, Death reigned over all men through 
the disobedience of the one man Adam (cf. Rom 5/17a)’9. 


It is against this background that Paul places Christ as the 
antitype of Adam: By his obedience (cf. Rom 5/19; by righteous 
act, dtkaioma, 5/18) Christ not only undid for man the condem- 
nation brought about by Adam's disobedience and the Death conse- 
quent upon it (cf. dtkatéma= dikaiésts, acquittal, 5/16); but he also 
won for him the right 'to live’ (justification for life, cf. es dékazésin 
26és, 5/18; also v. 17; Col 2/13). What the Law was unable to do (cf. 
to adynaton tou nomou), God, in surpassing mercy and graciousness, 
carried out in and through Jesus Christ (cf. 8/3-4). Thus Christ, in 
gracious love, came into the world to save sinners (ITim 1/15), In this 
way, where Sin increased and reigned in Death, grace abounded and 
reigned all the more through Christ bringing justification and life 
(Rom 5/20,21). 

On a careful reading it will be seen that, just as Paul speaks of 
the situation of the radical sinfulness of the Adamic man consequent 
upon his being constituted a sinner (cf. hamartéloz katestathésan), 
he speaks of the radical reconstitution of the Christian in righteousness, 
i.e., in radical potentiality for optimal covenantal relationship with 
God. This opens him to ‘life’, just as the former (i.e., sinfulness) paved 
his way to ‘death’. The transfer and the transformation of the believer, 
therefore, is clearly on an ontological (cf. reconstitution) and on a 
dynamic level (cf. ‘life’). It is certainly not in the order of "as if..."! 
This is furthermore evident from Paul's designations such as "newness 
of life”, "new creation”, "new man”, "new covenant”, and the like. 
With these ‘new’ realities, Paul has irrevocably parted ways, not only 
with the Adamic man, but also with the Nomistic man. The "newness 
of life” (Rom 6/4) is life-with-Christ, being-in-Christ, Christ-being- 
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in-him, being-in-the-Spirit, being the child (son) of God, being a 
member of the Body of Christ, a temple of the Holy Spirit, etc. These 
will form the subject of our consideration later, as it goes far beyond 
what is understood by ‘justification’. What is important to be noted 
here, however, is that the ontological and dynamic newness of the 
righteous man in Christ, spoken of by Paul, is far from a merely poetic 
or wishful cliché meant to elevate him from the rest of humankind; 
it denotes, instead, the clearly perceivable experiences of the man 
of faith. For, "righteousness" is not a theory that a man can wear 
around his being a baptized Christian; it is, rather, the basis of the 
experience of a healing from alienation (cf. peace), and of a com- 
munion and an intimacy with God (cf. 'life’), resulting from hes ex- 
perience of being-in-Christ. This is beautifully confirmed in what Paul 
says in Rom 5/17: 


"If, because of one man’s trespass, Death reigned (ebastleusen) 


through that one man, much more will those who receive the abun- 
dance of grace and free gift of righteousness reign (bastleusousin) in 
life through the one man Jesus Christ”. 


The clue to reading this verse lies in the subject of ebasileusen and 
bastleusousin. In the former sinful situation, the experience is that 
Death reigned; in the latter situation of grace and justification, the 
experience is that the man who finds himself to have received an abun- 
dance of grace and the gift of righteousness reigns! Formerly he was 
a slave; now, he is not only a freed man, but he also finds, in being- 
in-Christ, the light and the dynamism to discern Sin and to with- 
stand the ’flesh’ and its lures, as well as "to walk by the spirit" — i.e. 
he enjoys a spéritual vitality that he had lacked before. In other words, 
he not only feels himself liberated from Death, but he also perceives 
himself ‘to live'*°. This is the ontological reconstitution of the in- 
ner man for 'life' that is implied when Paul says that the believer 
in Christ is reconstituted righteous (cf. dikatoz katastathésontaz, Rom 
5/19). 


(2) SALVATION AND. ETERNAL LIFE 


The righteous man is rescued from Death for ‘life’. In other 
words, he is saved from the ‘wrath’ of God, is gifted with “peace 
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with God", and obtains "access to His grace” (cf. Rom 5/1-2). But 
the definitive salvation from God's ‘wrath’ is a future reality to be 
realized at the Parousia (cf. Rom 5/9-10; ICor’5/5; IThes 1/10). That 
is why Paul speaks of being "saved in hope” (Rom 8/24), of being 
destined for salvation (cf. IThes 5/9), and of the salvation being nearer 
to the believers (Romans) than when they first believed (cf. Rom 13/11), 
Hence too his exhortation to the Philippians to work out their salva- 
tion with fear and trembling (cf. Phil 2/12). 


As long as a man leads his mortal life in a body subject to cor- 
ruption, his ‘life’ is a fragile gift, an imperfect possession, and a 
treasure hid in a vessel of clay (cf. IICor 4/7). The 'inamissible’ and 
perfect possession of it in fullness is ‘eternal life’. Since the ‘life’ that 
the believer possesses in this existence is already the eschatological 
life, eternal life is of the same essence with it, and forms one con- 
tinuum with it. Naturally, the full possession of eternal life is possi- 
ble only after one’s death. Yet, the righteous man is already on the 
way of being saved (sézomenos) "from life to life (ek zdés ets z6én)" 
(1ICor 2/15-16); he is "an heir in the hope of eternal life” (Tit 3/7). 


Externally nothing changes for the righteous man. With the whole 
creation that groans as with the pangs of child-birth under the slavery 
of Death (decay, corruption) awaiting its liberation, the righteous man 
too groans in the hope of definite redemption (cf. Rom 8/19-23). He 
traces his life amid the toils and moils of a world ruled by Sin and 
Death as long as he lives in the earthly tent (i.e., body, cf. [Cor 5/1) 
bound to corruption and death. Though he is radically freed from 
the slavery of Sin (this does not mean that he may not revert to it), 
he has no escape from (physical) death. Hence, the final victory to 
be won will be victory over Death (cf. ICor 15/24). However, in the 
case of the righteous man, in whom the Risen Christ (the same who, 
being raised from the dead, will die no more, cf. Rom 6/9) lives, 
though his body is dead because of Sin, his spirit ‘lives’ because of 
his righteousness (cf. Rom 8/10). He, therefore, directs his earthly ex- 
istence with an inner light and an inner power. He can rejoice® in 
his hope of one day sharing God's glory. More than that, he can re- 
joice even in his sufferings. Because he is sustained by his optimal 
covenantal rapport with God through righteousness, and because he 
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is enabled by the ‘life’ he possesses, the sufferings he encounters in 
life produce endurance in him; his endurance wins for him divine. 
approval, and that approval builds up hope®.’ God's loving intimacy 
that is poured into his heart through the Holy Spirit buoys him up 
and insures him against disappointment in his hope. This divine in- 
timacy that the man thus enjoys through the indwelling Spirit and 
the power that he experiences through his solidarity with the Risen 
Christ give him the assurance of salvation and of the attainment of 
eternal life (cf. Rom 5/2-1l). The believer's life, then, is a life of hope, 
because of his hope of eternal life. 


The eternal life, by which man’s final victory over death (Death) 
will be won, will not be a life lived outside the body (séma), or without 
the body*; it will be a life lived in an incorruptible, spiritual, and 
glorious body (cf. ICor 15). The believer will be given this body at 
his resurrection from the dead. The God who raised Jesus from the 
dead will give life to his mortal body also through His Spirit (cf. Rom 
8/11). "As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” 
(Icor 15/22). As by Adam came death, so by Christ has come also 
the resurrection from the dead (v. 21). This resurrection will be at 
the Parousia when Jesus Christ will appear in glory. 


The Adamic man has forfeited God's glory (cf. Rom 3/23). But 
the man whom God justifies in Christ, He also glorifies (cf. Rom 8/30), 
Beholding as in a mirror God's glory reflected in Christ ‘the Lord 
of Glory' (ICor 2/8), the righteous man is transformed from within 
him from glory to glory (cf. IICor 3/8), and he rejoices in the hope 
of sharing in full measure God's own glory (cf. Rom 5/2). Because 
his ‘life’ is hid with Christ in God, when finally Christ, who is his 
‘life’, appears at the Parousia, he too will appear with him in divine 
glory® (cf. Col 3/3-4). 


As can be seen from all we have gathered above, justification, 
life’, salvation, eternal life, and glory are sister-concepts®®. What 
is important to be noted here is that they all rest on the reality of 
righteousness, the authentic covenantal relationship, which is the 
-Possession of the man that believes in Jesus Christ. They, moreover, 
point to the fact that what is described as ‘life’ is not only an on- 
tological and dynamic experience; it is also an inner experience of 
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transcendence — a transcendence over the many bonds and servitudes 
with which the inner life of man is beset, and which make him less 
of a man, who is tortured under the great chasm he senses to exist 
between what he, in his lofty aspirations, feels ‘called’ to rise to, and 
the lurid situation in which, frustratingly floundered, he finds himself 
held down and enmeshed. This inner experience of transcendence, in 
a mortal life that is under the inescapable grip of limitedness, failure; 
finitude, transitoriness, corruption, and death, is that which gives the 
inner sense of freedom, the sure prospect of a definite escape from 
them all, and the living hope of outliving them in an eternal existence. 
That is in fact what becomes described as 'life’ and 'living’®®. The 
definitive and ultimate transcendence of these limitations, which is 
possible only after one's life's course is done, is the ultimate libera- 
tion of man, and is found in the eternal life. In the context of justifica- 
tion Paul would say this in the following way: 


"Where Sin increased, grace abounded all the more, so that, as 
Sin reigned in Death, grace also may reign through righteousness.to 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom 5/20-21). 


iii, THE ETHIC OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


As we have seen earlier, the ‘works’ of the Law or Law-observance 
had a double role for the Jew: as belonging to the chosen people of 
God, it was incumbent on him to observe the Law of God; it was in 
that way he would maintain himself as a righteous (covenantal) man, 
and be entitled, by God's merciful promise, to the forensic vindica- 
tion and possession of his righteousness at the judgement seat of God. 
In this way, the 'works' of the Law in righteousness was considered 
to procure for him his real righteousness. In the case of the Chris- 
tian, the gift of forensic eschatological justification (the forgiveness 
of sins and the gift of authentic covenantal righteousness before God) 
is already a present reality, which he in no way merits by ‘works’. 
Hence Paul could categorically assert that justification is not by the 
‘works’ of the Law, but that it is a grace-gift to the man that places 
his faith in Jesus Christ (cf. Rom 3/20-22; 27-31; 4; 9/30-32: 10/4,6; 
10/10; Gal 2/16; 3/6,8,11,24; 5/5; Phil 3/9). It would be a false in- 
terpretation of Paul to state that, because of such a position of his, 
he is discounting the Law, and hence also every obligation to ethical 
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conduct, and thus promoting libertinisin. Paul himself takes care to 
remove such an interpretation (cf. Rom 3/31; 6/1, 15)8”, For Paul, 
instead, ethical conduct is but the corollary of justification, a coherent 
expression of the dynamism of the 'life’ that has become the believer's 
on his attaining justification. 


It is in the above light that Rom 6/16 must be interpreted. In 
it, after the question, "Are we to sin because we are not under Law 
but under grace?” in v. 15, Paul resumes, in a way, the theme of "the 
obedience of faith” to the gospel-preaching**, to be able to speak of 
"obedience from the heart to the standard teaching to which you were 
committed" in v. 17. Further, by contrasting "slaves of obedience” to 
"slaves of Sin", Paul implies that the believers, unlike the unbelievers, 
have already chosen to offer their obedience of faith to the God that 

- profers His righteousness in the gospel (cf. Rom 1/16-17), and thus 
have already received righteousness (cf. ezs dikatosynén), and in so 
doing have excluded the option of obeying Sin and meriting the 
resulting sanction of Death. Rom 6/17 implies a more stable posses- 
sion of this transfer of loyalties, This is reiterated also by edouldthéte 
(aorist passive indicative) in v. 18, speaking of having become "slaves 
of righteousness”. The consequence of this transformation is set forth 
in v. 19: 

"Just as you once yielded your members to impurity and to greater 
and greater iniquity, so now yield your members to righteousness for 
sanctification". 

From the above it will be clear that Paul's exhortation to ethical life 
is nothing else than his exhortation to the Christians to live the ethic 
of their new-found righteousness in Christ. Therefore, Paul’s words, 
"When you were slaves of Sin, you were free in regard to righteousness” 
(v. 20) mean that, earlier to their faith commitment, those who have 
now become Christians were not expected to live the ethic incum- 
bent on their state of Christian righteousness. 

In what does the ethic of the Christian righteousness consist? It 
consists in considering oneself dead to Sin and alive to God in Christ 
Jesus (cf. Rom 6/11); it consists in not yielding one’s members to Sin 
as instruments of wickedness, but in yielding oneself to God ‘as men 
who have been brought back from death to life, and one’s members 
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to God as instruments of righteousness (cf. 6/13); it consists, moreover, 
in not living anymore for oneself but for him (Christ) who died for 
our sake and was raised (cf. IICor 5/15). Living the ethic of , 
righteousness in this manner, the Christian will be able to meet the 
Day of Christ "filled with the fruits of righteousness” (Phil 1/11; cf. 
also Eph 5/9)99, 


c. Righteousness through Faith in Jesus Christ 


The crucial doctrine regarding Justification, by which Paul sets! 
aside the Law in favour of Christ, and which he enunciates in Rom 
3/21-26, rests ultimately on his doctrine on faith: "For we hold that 
a man is justified by fazth apart from works of Law” (Rom 3/28)". 
It is, therefore, on the issue of faith in Jesus Christ that Paul goes head 
on against the understanding of justification prevalent in the Judaism 
of his time. He opposes "faith" to "works of Law”, to "circumcision", 
and to "Promise as related to Law”; and he does so in Rom 4, in 
wv 1-8, 8-12, and 13-15 respectively. However, against 3/27: "Then what 
becomes of boasting? It is excluded!”, Paul asserts the priority of Charis 
even over faith. In fact, Paul's understanding of faith itself is heavily 
coloured by the reality of grace (cf. Rom 4/16)". Hence, it is impor- 
tant that we see how Paul relates justification and faith, so as to shed 
light on his understanding of grace. 


i. FAITH RECKONED TOWARDS RIGHTEOUSNESS 


For his discourse on faith Paul takes Abraham as the type for 
the Christian. The reason for choosing Abraham is twofold: (i) in 
proof of his assertion in 3/31: "Do we then overthrow the Law (OT) 
by this faith? By no means! On the contrary, we uphold the Law”; 
and (ii) because the origin of the Promise and the Covenant, which 
are ultimately about Chnist (cf. Gal 3/15-18), is to be traced beyond 
the Mosaic Law to Abraham. The purpose of the discourse on the 
faith of Abraham is finally to conclude: "But the words, ‘It was 
reckoned to him...’ were written not for his (Abraham's) sake alone, 
but for ours also”. Hence it is urgent for us to know what Paul 
understands when he applies to the Christian the saying of Gen 15/6 
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about Abraham: "Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned to 
him as righteousness” (cf. Rom 4/3,5,6,22; Gal 3/6). 


(1) ABRAHAM — THE FATHER IN FAITH 


The Judaism of Paul's times, because of its conviction that 
righteousness is by works of Law, attributed Abraham's righteousness 
to an upright life and to his good works. Hence, Gen 15/6 was inter- 
preted by them to mean that Abraham’s faith itself was a good work 
that was reckoned to him as righteousness. Paul takes a different stand. 
He bases his interpretation of Gen 15/6 on the principles he applies 
in vv 4-5: Reckoning can be done in two ways — either as something 
owed (kata opheiléma), or as something bestowed (kata charin) (cf. 
v. 4). To the man who works (ergazomenos), what is reckoned to him 
is as reward (masthos, i.e., as merited); only to the man who puts his 
trust in God (pzsteudn), his faith is reckoned to his favour (cf. kata 
charin) for righteousness (e¢s dikaiosynén) (v. 5). Paul finds the case 
of Abraham to be the latter (cf. v. 3), not the former (cf. v. 2). Now, 
from the principles enunciated in vv 4-5, how do we understand Paul 
in v. 3?: Before God reckoned Abraham's faith in his favour for 
righteousness, Abraham could have been a good man”, but he was 
not a righteous man, i.e., a covenantal man before God's presence®, 
Out of grace (kata charin), God reckoned Abraham's trusting faith 
in His promises, and not his works, to making him righteous in His 
sight, 

The Judaism of Paul's times thought that the circumcision of 
the Jews was causally connected with their righteousness on the title 
of being Abraham's children. Paul exposes the falsity of this belief, 
and argues circumcision in his favour, that what God did with 
Abraham was already in His design to make the inheritance of His. 
promise to come to the uncircumcised also, i.e., to the Gentiles (¢f. 
v. 11, the purpose clause eés to logisthénat autots (tén) dikaiosynén 
in it, and v, 13). Paul‘s twofold argument is: (i) that Abraham was 
justified in the state in which he was uncircumcised (cf. en akrobustia 
ontz)*4; and (ii) that circumcision, as a seal of his righteousness, was 
only a sign of what already existed. What was to be proved was, that 
Abraham's faith was reckoned towards his righteousness, and not his 
circumcision (cf. v. 9). 
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The Judaism of Paul's times also held that the promise God made 
to Abraham was out of grace, but his posterity attaining that pro- 
mise was thought to be only through observance of the Law. Paul 
counters the latter position in a twofold way: (i) He asserts that the 
inheritance of the promise is not to be through the works of the Law, 
but through the righteousness that rests on faith; for, the inheritance 
of God's promise cannot be merited, since the promise rests on grace, 
and the inheritance of it is through the righteousness bestowed by 
God for a man’s faith; and (ii) the Mosaic Law”, being a mere 
custodian, can only bring about transgressions, and thereby God's 
‘wrath’, and not the inheritance of the promise that rests on grace 
(cf. wv. 13-16; also Gal 3/15-20). 


Thus, discounting ' works’, circumcision, and Mosaic Law, and 
establishing the inheritance of God's promised blessing of ‘life’ on 
grace and on righteousness, resting them on faith alone, Paul 
defends, as God's design, the salvation proferred to all peoples (as 
against the universal sinfulness of mankind, cf. Rom 3/23), seeing 
in Abraham the fatherhood of all who have faith; circumcised and 
uncircumcised (cf. Rom 4/16-17). 


(2) FAITH ALONE 


Paul's reasons for excluding the Old Testament trio (‘works’', 
circumcision, and Law) for attaining God's righteousness, and for 
defending, in their place, faith in Jesus Christ are basically two: (i) 
Formerly, Paul was, "as to righteousness under the Law, blameless Is 
later, after his faith-encounter with Christ's revelation, he discerned 
that his former righteousness under the Law was no righteousness at 
all; it was only a ‘confinement’ under the Law as under a pedagogue 
(cf. Gal 3/23; also Phil 3/4-10; Rom 7), a living under the spirit of 
slavery and of fear (cf. Rom 8/15). Moreover, he verified his experience 
of justification in Christ and of the efficacy of faith in Christ also in 
the case of the Christians in his gospel-preaching (cf. Gal 3/1-5; Rom 
15/17-19; IThes 1/4-10; ICor 1/6; etc). And (ii) Paul discerned that 
what he was formerly seeking was 'a righteousness of his own’, not 
God's (cf. Phil 3/10). He found that the Jews too were doing the same 
(cf. Rom 10/3). For, he discerned that under the guise of seeking their 
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righteousness in the ethical conduct (good works), in the externals 
(circumcision), and in their election (signified’ by the Law), they were 
ultimately seeking self-righteousness; or, that they were seeking to 
insute for themselves God's righteousness, and in that way the ‘life’ 
promised by the Law. In other words, Paul discerned therein the 
tendency ‘to put one’s confidence in the flesh' (cf. Phil 3/2-3); he 
espied the attztude of self-reliance for salvation, of wanting to grab 
the gift of ‘life’ — the same that Adam did of old, and which Christ, 
by his obedience, had undone (cf. Phil 2/6-8; Rom 5/12ff). In its mor- 
bid form, this attitude of theirs showed forth as empty ' boasting’ 
— ie., claiming one’s superiority over others on spiritual privileges 
received, and on a simulated perfection of Law-observance, yet liv- 
ing in fact a dubious, dichotomous life. Paul comes down heavily on 
this hypocrisy with his diatribe: 


"But if you call yourself a Jew and rely upon the Law and boast 
of your relation to God, ... and if you are sure that you are a guide 
to the blind, a light to those who are in darkness, a corrector of the 
foolish, a teacher of children having in the Law the embodiment of 
knowledge and truth — you then who teach others, will you not teach 
yourself? While you preach against stealing, do you steal? You who 
say one must not commit adultery, do you commit adultery? You who 
abhor idols, do you rob temples? You who boast in the Law, do you 
dishonour God by breaking the Law? For, as it is written, ‘The name 
of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles because of you’” (Rom 


2/17-24). 


In disavowal of such religiosity prevalent in the Judaism of his time, 
Paul presents, as we saw above, the figure of Abraham and his ex- 
emplary faith in Rom 4/18-22 (cf. also Gal 3/6-18), showing that his 
total reliance on God (faith), even when His promise to him seemed 
humanly impossible, was what was reckoned towards his righteousness. 
Paul then concludes inviting the Christian to place a similar reliance 
on God by believing that, towards our justification for life, He has 
raised to life Jesus Christ, who was put to death as vicarious expia- 
tion for our sins (cf. vv 24-25)’. For, only such a faith would be 
reckoned to him towards his justification (v. 23). 
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ii, THE OBEDIENCE OF FAITH 


The structure of the faith (péstés)®* that leads to the attainment 
of justification is nowhere clearly spelled out in the Letters of Paul. 
Hence we are left to infer it from the instances where he speaks of 
‘faith. We shall seek to do so below. 


(1) KNOWLEDGE OF THE SELF, OF THE WORLD, AND OF GOD 


Faith is a relational word used in the Scriptures in the context 
of covenantal relationship with God. It is not, primarily, in the ini- 
tiative of man, but in the response that he makes to the revelation 
of God by an event or by word®, This revelation is always a salvific 
moment in which God communicates Himself, and in which God's 
power, love, wisdom, or glory becomes revealed. However, there results 
simultaneously, as a concomitant, a revelation-of the individual to 
himself, which grants him to get a glimpse into the truth about 
himself: his creatureliness, his constitutive sinfulness, and his need 
of liberation and of salvation. This ! flash’ of authentic self-knowledge, 
which the man receives, is an essential and an integral part of God's 
revelation of Himself''. The self-knowledge is, in most instances, on- 
ly in an embryonic form, which however includes an intuition into 
the truth about the world-realities as well. As a consequence, the man 
is given to see himself and the world about him under a new light: 
he sees the hostility of the things of this world (' flesh’) for his salva- 
tion, and the futility of his human strivings to attain 'life’!?, This 
"self-knowledge’ leads him to look away from the things of this world 
to God as the primary source of salvation, and to rely no more on 
his strivings towards justification, but rather to place his total reliance 
on God as the source of ‘life’. This attitude is the exact opposite of 
the attitude of the Jew which Paul saw as the basis of his boasting! 
and of the self-reliance which he espied behind seeking one’s 
righteousness through ‘works’, circumcision, and the Law", This 
is also the attitude which Paul sees in Abraham relying on God alone 
for the fulfilment of His promise, and which forms the true basis of 
his faith. And, finally, this is also the attitude which offers the 
basis for the reception of the righteousness which God makes as a 
gift to man, establishing him in optimal covenantal relationship with 
Him. 
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(2) CONFESSION OF FAITH 


When God's revelation breaks on a man it not only gives him 
a glimpse into the truth about himself; it primarily illumines him 
from within, and impresses upon him God's own truth about Himself, 
This is often mediated by the authoritatzve testimony of the preacher 
who proclaims the saving action of God which he himself has per- 
sonally encountered and experienced!>, The man who has thus been 
interiorly illumined about his utter need of God for his salvation ob- 
jectivizes his attitude of reliance on Him by submitting to His revela- 
tion, In this submission is found the beginning of the faith which Paul 
describes as "the obedience of faith” (cf. Rom 1/5; 16/26), or even 
simply as "obedience (hypakoé)"!” (cf. Rom 15/18; 16/19; also 
10/16; I1Thes 1/8). This obedience is primarily in the heart! (cf. 
Rom 6/17). Hence too, "believing" begins in the intimacy of the heart 
(cf. Rom 10/9-10). Faith, then, is basically a response to God from 
the heart. However, a full-blown faith-surrender is that which ores 
itself in an open and joyous confession (homologza) with one’s speech 
as well (cf. stoma, mouth). It is this matured faith expressed in con- 
fession which leads to justification and to salvation (cf. Rom 10/10). 
While the obedience of faith is hypakoé, the joyful confession of faith 
is an expression of hypotagé (submission and subordination): "you 
will be glorifying God by rendering to the gospel of Christ your sub- 
mission of faith-confession” (cf. epz té hypotagé tés homologzas 
hymén eis ton euangelion tou Christou)'” (11Cor 9/13, paraphras- 
ed). This implies that every mention of faith, in the context of ipatificas 
tion, is the matured faith finding expression in the confession of one’s 
faith", 


(3) CONTENT OF FAITH 


As we have seen earlier, the response of faith a man makes is 
to the revelation of the design of God's salvation, which is the mystery 
of God, and which was manifested in history as the mystery of Christ 

— the same that forms the content of the gospel of Christ. Faith, 
therefore, has an evolved knowledge content". It would however be 
a travesty of truth to think that this knowledge consists in iiowiny 
a set of doctrines, a formula of faith (creed), or even in knowing one's 
theology. For, the knowledge of Christ and his mystery is genuine 
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revelation-stuff, and is revelational in character; it is a knowledge of 
surpassing worth (cf. Phil 3/8). It therefore transcends all earthly 
knowledge, and is equivalent to being "filled with the fullness of God” 
(cf. Eph 1/15-23"?; 3/14-19"5). Paul would call this knowledge the 
"wisdom of God wrapped in mystery (theou sophia en mystério)" (ICor 
2/7), as opposed to 'the wisdom of the world’ (cf. ICor 2/6; 1/20-23). 
This wisdom of God is a type of kn »wledge that is grasped only with 
the aid of an illumination from v/ithin"™*, This illumination comes 
from the Holy Spirit (cf. ICor 2 10). Hence the communication of 
the faith-content too, which comes chiefly through proclamation 
(kérygma) (cf. Rom 10/14), is no ordinary communication at all. It 
is the sharing in, and the imparting of, the obedience of faith: from 
the man who shares his faith in obedience to his mission (cf. e.g., 
ICor 9/16-17), carried out guided by the Spirit", to the man who 
receives it in obedience and in conversion of heart, confessing his faith 
in Christ with joy (cf. for instance IThes 1/2-10). For, as Paul says, 
in the preaching of the gospel of Christ the righteousness of God is 
revealed through faith (the faith of the man who imparts) for faith 
(the growing faith of the receiver) (cf. Rom 1/17)"6, 


At this point, before concluding this theme of faith, we believe certain 
difficulties regarding faith have to be taken into consideration (though only 
sketchily): 


A: How to explain the fact that not all who hear the "word of faith” 
(IThes 2/13) accept the word in faith? Paul too is plagued by this dilemma, 
and is hard put to explain how most of the Jews, who are the chosen people 
of God, have been barred from entering into the pale of the believers. One 
important view regarding it, noted particularly in Romans, is that Paul at- 
tributes this to a sort of a selection, a call, a predestination (cf. Rom 8/29), 
by God's mercy (cf. Rom 9/16; by His grace, 11/5-6; by His kindness, 11/22), 
of those who are on the way of salvation. The others do not submit to God's 
revelation in Christ because of a certain hardness of heart that He has made 
to come over them (cf. Rom 9/8; 11/25). God had put a stumbling block 
over which they have stumbled (cf. Rom 9/32-33; 11/7-10). They were so 
full of themselves and of the seeking for their righteousness that they re- 
mained a disobedient and a contrary people (cf. 10/21). Therefore only a 
chosen ‘remnant’ of them would be saved (cf 9/27; 11/5). Ultimately, Paul 
would trace it all to be an unscrutable mystery of God which no one can 
unravel (cf. 11. 25-36). 
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B: Is not ‘faith’ itself a ‘work (ergon)', as the Jews thought it to be? 
Paul does not consider it to be a ‘work’, For, according to him, ‘work’ 
(cf. ergon, ergazomenos) involves a meriting, — 4 mere human operation 
requiring something to be repaid as a debt (cf. Rom 4/5). It is an ego-effort 
that engenders ego-claims. Hence a man can "boast" of what he receives 
in return for his ‘work’ (cf. 4/2). Paul's understanding of faith, on the 
contrary, is renouncing one’s striving after grasping at the ‘life’ that God 
has promised as a ‘gift’. It is, instead, placing one’s reliance on God (cf. 
pisteuein epi...)"” that He would grant what He has promised in spite of 
one's ineptitude (cf. Rom 4/5)!!®, Two elements surface in this view: (i) 
Paul's understanding of faith is coloured by his realization of the 
gratuitousness and the gift-nature of the righteousness that God bestows; 
and (ii) Faith involves a basic renunciation of one’s ego-assertion (done under 
the domain of hamartia) and to one's self-propelled striving for obtaining 
the gift of salvation", 


d. Christian Righteousness — A Free Grace-gift 


So far we have been considering in some detail that aspect of 
Christian existence which Paul calls righteousness, the fruit of Chris- 
tian justification. We may gather it in gist as follows: 


The righteousness, which the Christian receives by his justifica- 
tion, is the very righteousness of God manifested in the fullness of time 
in Christ. It is the participation in the redemption which God has of- 
fered to man in the vicarious, expiatory death of Christ and by his 
resurrection from the dead. By this participation, the Christian 
becomes forgiven, reconciled to God, redeemed of his slavery to Sin, 
to Death, and to the confinement under the Law; he becomes an ac- 
quired possession of God, and consecrated ‘holy’ by the blood of 
Christ. Transformed ontologically in this manner from his earlier con- 
stitutive sinfulness, he becomes reconstituted as a righteous man in 
God's presence to enjoy the very gift of ‘life’ from God, and to relate 
with Him in optimal covenantal intimacy. The ‘life’ that he enjoys, 
however, is a treasure placed in “a vessel of clay”, fragile and imperill- 
ed as long as he lives his mortal life. It would become an ‘inamissible’ 
possession and ‘eternal life’ when the Christian lives out his ethic of 
righteousness, and grows in the ‘life’ that he has received until the 
glorious coming of Christ at the Parousia. 

The righteousness, in which God reconstitutes the man who was 
formerly a constituted sinner, making him thus ‘the righteousness of 
God in Christ’ (cf. 1ICor 5/21), becomes a possibility for the Chris- 
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tian through his response of the “obedience of faith” to the gospel- 
preaching, in which "the righteousness of God is revealed through faith 
for faith" (Rom 1/17), Just as God, of old, reckoned the reliance of 
Abraham on Him (for receiving His promised blessing) towards con- 
stituting him a covenantal man with Hirn, so too, now, God reckons 
the faith of the Christian, who accepts His promised salvation which 
now He offers in Christ, towards constituting him righteous in His sight. 
Illumined by God's revelation regarding the futility of all human striv- 
ings to attain the gift of life’, and discerning the saving power and 
the wisdom of God that become manifest to him in the faith that 
is imparted, the Christian, under the impulse of the Spirit, confesses 
joyfully what he firmly believes in his heart — that "Jesus is the Lord”, 
and thus finds his justification and his salvation. 


What further remains to be noted is that this righteousness, which 
the Christian is bestowed with, is as a gracious favour of God towards 
him (cf. kata charin, Rom 4/4), in consideration of his surrender of 
faith. This close relationship between the bestowed righteousness 
(dikatosyné) and grace (charis) is clearly seen in several passages of 
Paul (cf. Rom 3/24; 4/16; 4/23 --5/2; 5/15-21; 6/12-14; I[Cor 5/21— 
6/1; Eph 2/8-10; Gal 2/21; 5/4-5). Christian righteousness is not 
equated to grace; but the source of righteousness is in grace (cf. Rom 
$/24: dikatoumenot té autou chariti). The charts of God the Father 
and of Christ Jesus towards the believer takes the form of the ‘gift’ 
(dorea; cf. Rom 5/15: hé dérea en charit2), viz., the gift of nghteousness 
(v. 17: hé dorea tés dtkatosynés). Because the Christian dzkazosyné is 
a grace-gift, it is referred to as charisma’? (cf. Rem 5/15,16; 
charisma in 6/28 certainly refers to dzkatosyné; compare it with 5/21). 
And the bestowal of dikazosyné is called déréma (cf. Rom 5/16)"!. 
From all this it is clear that Christian justification is a grace-gift. 


There is an element which remains understood in charisma, 
doréma, and dorea, but which Paul takes pains to explicitate in order 
to counteract any risk of being misunderstood. That element is the 
element of ‘gratuitousness’. That is, in bestowing the man of faith 
with His righteousness God acts freely; man in no way merits it by 
his ‘works’. In Rom 5/15 & 16 Paul explicitly states that God's gif- 
ting of righteousness in and through Christ was not of the type of 
the condemnation on mankind brought about by Adam. The con- 
demnation (katakrima) resulted as a just, merited judgment (Arma) 
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and punishment on the sin (paraptoma) of Adam. Christian justifica- 
tion, instead, is in no way merited or won by man, but it is gifted 
"freely" (gratis) by God to man, in view of the "obedience" ("righteous 
act", dtkatoma) of Christ His Son (cf. Rom 5/18,19). This Christian, 
inserting himself in the obedience (righteous act) of Christ through 
his own "obedience of faith", becomes reckoned towards obtaining 
the gift of righteousness in Christ. Paul underlines this gratuitous 
nature of the gift of righteousness when he says: “they are justified 
by His grace freely (dérean, gratis) through the redemption which 
is in Jesus Christ" (Rom 3/24). 


From all that we have said above, it will be clear that Christian 
righteousness is a "free" grace-gift 


B. PUTTING ON CHRIST 


Under "Justification by Faith" we considered, in some detail, the 
doctrine regarding the righteousness in Christ with which God gifts 
the man that accepts Christ in faith. This doctrine was developed 
by Paul to place in evidence the Christian newness of life and the 
eschatological aeon that has been inaugurated, in God's grand design 
of salvation, as contrasted with the Judaic righteousness and the Mosaic 
dispensation. The ‘now’ of the manifestation of God's righteousness 
in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, becomes the ‘now’ of 
salvation for the man that is addressed with the proclamation of the 
gospel (cf. Rom 3/21; IICor 6/1-2)!**. Through his insertion into 
"the righteous act (obedience)" of Christ by his “obedience of faith”, 
the believer obtains his gift of righeousness, by Christ becoming his 
"righteousness and sanctification and redemption” (ICor 1/30). 


We had mentioned already that ‘the obedience of faith’ that 
effects the Christian transformation is that which happens in the heart 
of the believer as an enlightened response. And it grows within him 
and takes possession of him so as to find an enthusiastic faith-confession 
— and precisely that confession which is made when, through a per- 
sonal decision of commitment to Christ, he is baptized in the washing 
waters of baptism'’*. Hence though Paul never speaks of 
‘justification by baptism’, the Christian reality of justification for him 
always involves baptism. This can be seen from the following passages 
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where mention of faith, justification, and baptism are found equally 
present: 

" .. And such were some of you. But you were washed (-> bap- 
tism); but you were sanctified; but you were justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ (-> faith) and in the Spirit of our God" (ICor 
6/11, literal tr). 

"., And you were buried with him (Christ) in baptism, in which 
you were also raised with him through faith in the working of God, 
who raised him from the dead. And you, who were dead in trespasses 
and the uncircumcision of your flesh, God made alive together with 
him, having forgiven us all our trespasses, having cancelled the bond 
which stood against us with its legal demands (-> justification)” (Col 
2/12-14), 


In these passages, besides the many aspects of righteousness that have 
been already treated, emerge, along with the mention of baptism, 
other important aspects of Christian existence which will be the sub- 
ject of our consideration under "Putting on Christ". These aspects, 
namely, qualify the nature of the covenantal relationship bestowed 
by God through righteousness, but which transcend what would nor- 
mally be implied by ‘righteousness’ in the Jewish sense. Or rather, 
they would be those aspects of righteousness already envisioned by 
the prophets, at least in a general way (cf. Rom 3/21; 16/26; Eph 
2/20; 3/5). These new aspects are found summarised in the words 
of Paul who says, writing to the Galatians: 


"For as many of you as were baptized into Christ (ees Christon) 
have put on Christ” (Gal 3/27). 


Below, we shall dilate on what Paul epitomizes by his cryptic imagery 
"putting on Christ”. 


a. Baptized into Christ (Rom 6/3-1]) 


The reality that Paul figuratively describes to the Galatians as 
"putting on Christ” is presented by him to the Romans in a slightly 
more elaborate description, this time adapting it to the very symbolism 
of the immersion rite of baptism itself. He says: 


"Do you not know that all of us who have been baptized into Christ 
(eis Christon) were baptized into his death (ets ton thanaton autou)? 
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We were buried therefore with him by baptism into death, so that as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of-the Father, we too might 
walk in newness of life (en katnoteét? 26s)" (Rom 6/3-4). 


Baptism comes from the Greek word baptiz6, which is the intensive 
form of baptd (dip into something, e.g., a dye); and it refers, in the 
Pauline context, primarily to the immersion rite of initiation into the 
group of believers. From the above words of Paul, it is amply clear 
that Christian baptism is more than a mere external thing; it reaches 
out to a mystic!** reality, emptied of which those words of Paul, 
taken by themselves, would make little or no sense at all. Putting it 
in a nutshell, those words imply, not merely an initiation into a group 
that believes in Christ, but especially an initiation into the mystery 
of Christ, into the Christ-event, nay, into Christ himself!5, This can 
be gathered from the peculiar expression baptizesthai ets Christon 
(be baptized into Christ)!#°, The Christian who is baptized, then, 
enters into a peculiar relation with the Risen Christ, with its conse- 
quent inner transformations and the incumbent status, — a relation 
that can hardly be paralleled by any other human relation, and which 
can only be experienced by the initiate to varying degrees. Paul seeks 
to verbalize this religious relationship in different ways, which we will 
presently seek to take note of. 


i. DYING AND BEING RAISED WITH CHRIST 


According to the design of salvation that God has unfolded in 
man's history, the man that believes in Christ receives the gift of God's 
righteousness by entering into a mystical solidarity with Christ's filial 
obedience to the Father through his own obedience of faith. This un- 
seen mystical dynamism is that which is effected in the symbolic ac: 
of immersion in baptism. Through the rite of his being immersed 
in the water and raised out of it, the believer enters into, and iden- 
tifies himself in spirit with, the salvific dynamism of Christ's bathing 
in his own sacrificial blood, suffering death, and of his glorious vic- 
tory over death in his resurrection by the glory of the Father. Thus, 
Paul could say that the believer, through his baptism, dies and is raised 
with Christ. What does this in effect signify? 
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(1) PUTTING AWAY THE 'OLD MAN’ 


"Dying with Christ" (and the other similar Pauline expressions 
such as "suffering with Christ”, "being crucified with Christ”, and 
"being buried with Christ") refers us to our participation in the salvific 
dynamism of the expiatory death of Jesus Christ. The primary effect 
of this participation is that we are forgiven, reconciled, redeemed, 
purified, and sanctified (cf. ICor 6/11 and Col 2/12-13 quoted earlier) 

_ what Paul calls "being washed” (cf. ICor 6/11, also Eph 5/24; Hb 
10/22). In other words, by our particip. n in Christ's death, our 
guilt of sin and our debt of ‘death’ owea to our sinfulness are wiped 
away, and hence also our radical (constituted) sinfulness and our 
slavery to Sin are dislodged and are put away. 


The "oldness” or ‘old state’, which we shared with Adam, has 
been called by Paul with another metaphor — "the old man (ho 
palaios anthropos)" (Rom 6/6). And writing to the Colossians, Paul 
describes the 'washed' reality constituted by baptism as "putting away 
the old man with his (disgraceful) practices (praxeis)" (Col 3/9, tr). 
‘This ‘old man’ in us has been crucified and buried with Christ so 
that ‘our body of Sin’ too might be destroyed (rendered powerless), 
and thus our subjugation to Sin through it (flesh) also might be van- 
quished (cf. Rom 6/6-7). This only means that the dominion of Sin 
over the baptized man is reversed; it does not, however, mean that 
the victory over Sin is completed. For, "dying with Christ” is only znz- 
tiated in baptism, but it is to continue and grow. 


(2) PUTTING ON THE ‘NEW MAN' 

Redeemed from Sin, the baptized man is acquired as Christ's 
and as God's (cf. [Cor 3/23; also 1/30; 15/23; etc). Hence the ex- 
hortation of Paul: 

"The death he (Christ) died he died to Sin, once for all (ephapax), 
but the life he lives he lives to God. So you also must consider yourselves 

dead to Sin and alive to God in Christ Jesus” (Rom 6/11). 

‘These words imply that the relationship of belonging to Christ 


and to God lies in the ‘newness ot life’ that the Christian begins to 
possess in Christ (Rom 6/4). In contrast to the way he was under the 
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slavery of Sin due to the debt of ‘death’, the baptized man now 
becomes Christ's and God's through the gift of ‘life’, which is a shar- 
ing in the very ‘life’ of the Christ that God had raised to ‘life’ from 
the dead, and which leads to eternal life (cf. Rom 6/20-23), 


To the man that enters in solidarity with him by faith and bap- 
tism and becomes his, the Risen Christ, having become "the 
life-giving Spirit", communicates his own ‘life’, which is the divine 
life, and by which he even lives with him (sy ény- “a0, co-live) from 
then onwards (cf. Rom 6/8; also IITim 2/11). This reality i is called 
"being raised with Christ” (synegezresthaz, Col 2/12; 3/1), or even 
"being made alive with him" (synzdopotein, Col 2/13; Eph 2/5) 


The Christian being gifted with this "newness of life (kaznotés 
z0és)" (Rom 6/4) is figuratively described by Paul as his "putting on 
the new man” (Col 3/10), as subsequent to “putting away the old man”. 
Paul describes this in another way to the Ephesians: "Once you were 
darkness, but now you are light in the Lord” (Eph 5/8). Putting it 
in yet another form, he says: "if we have become grafted (symphytoz, 
grown into) into the likeness (homoz6ma) of his (Christ's) death, we 
shall also be into that of his resurrection”'’ (Rom 6/5, tr). 


The baptized man, therefore, who ‘has put on Christ’ (Gal 3/27), 
in one who has ‘put away the old man with his (disgraceful) practices’, 
and has ‘put on the new man who is being renewed towards full 
knowledge according to the image of his creator’ (Col 3/9-10). Since 
he is only initiated, through baptism, into this total reality through 
his initial commitment of faith, he possesses this reality only in an 
initial form, admitting of various degrees; and he is to keep growing 
in his renewal and ‘be strenghtened in the inner man’ (cf. Eph 3/16; 
I1Cor 4/6) by growing in the knowledge of his faith, and by continualiy 
endorsing in his life’s conduct Christ ‘s death and resurection. Hence 
Paul's repeated exhortation, even to the baptized, to die with Christ 
and to rise with him!28, and to ‘put away the old man’ and to ‘put 
on the new’ ”9, In this light are to be interpreted also the words of 
Paul to the Romans: 


"Put on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the flesh, 
to gratify its desires” (Rom 13/14). 8° 
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ii, CON-FORMED TO THE IMAGE OF GOD'S SON 


As we saw above, "putting on Christ” admits of various degrees, 
and the possibility, nay even the necessity, of further growth. Hence, 
Paul could speak of those who are "nepio? (babes)" (ICor 3/1) and 
those who are "teleio? (perfect)" (ICor 2/6; Phil 3/15)'’'. He 
would, moreover, teach, exhort, and encourage his Christians "towards 
mature manhood (eés andra teleton)" in Christ (cf. Eph 4/13; also 
Cor 14/20; Cor 7/1; Col 1/28; 4/12), He himself would not claim 
that he has been perfected already (cf. Phil 3/12); yet, he could pro- 
pose himself and others like him as examples to be imitated (cf. Phil 
3/17; also [Cor 4/16; IThes 1/6; l'Thes 3/7,9), and even say: "Be 
imitators of me, as I am of Christ” (ICor 11/1). 


"Putting on Christ”does not merely mean growing more and more 
perfect in the knowledge (epigndsts) about him, and resembling him 
more and more in his life of self-renunciation and of loving obe- 
dience to God, as perhaps the word ‘imitate’, cited above, might sug- 
gest. We may come closer to what Paul would have had in mind when 
we consider his following bold metaphor: "My little children, with 
whom I am again in travail until Christ be formed in you (mechrit 
hou morphothé Christos en hymin)\" (Gal 4/9). Paul would almost 
feel himself to be mothering Christ in them in pain! A similar idea 
is asserted when Paul claims his fatherhood over the Corinthians: “1 
became your father in Christ Jesus through the gospel” (I Cor 4/15). 
From this we can gather that the relationship with Christ that buds 
in the accepting of the gospel, and flowers in baptism, and which 
keeps maturing through growth in faith, is not a relationship which 
is, so to say, extrinsic to the Christian; it is a relation of a growing 
identification with the reality of Christ, a symbzosis of the Christian 
with the Risen Christ. In fact, Paul would think of the Christians’ 
attaining "to mature manhood” as attaining "to the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ” (Eph 4/13). 


Only in such a context can those immortal words of Paul carry 
their true import: 
"| have been crucified with Christ; it s no longer I who live, but 
Christ who lives in me; and the life I now live in the flesh I live by 
faith in the Son God, who loved me and gave himself for me” (Gal 
2/20). 
Or again: 
"For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain" (Paul 1/21). 
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We are confronted with the expressions of Paul uttered in peak 
moments of hus letters. Their true meaning would cscape anyone who 
fails to enter into the "language-game” of Paul, who began his 
apostleship with an extraordinary experience of Christ by which he. 
felt definitively "seized" by him (cf. Phil 3/12: "Christ Jesus has made 
me his own" RSV), and who went on growing in an all-pervading 
consciousness of him. Hence we leave those words as they sound, 
without watering them down with further explanations. If we may 
use a trans-Christian, Siddhanthic model, we would describe it as. 
the advaitic relationship of Paul with Christ’, 


The word morphousthai (be shaped, formed) found in Gal 4/19 
would lead us to conclude that what Paul has in mind is the very 
metamorphosis of the Christian into Christ'*’, not however in the 
physical sense, since Christ, in his resurrection, is no more a physical 
reality, but in the sense of the spirit of the Christian becoming per- 
vaded by the Spirit of Christ, who in his resurrection has become “a 
life-giving spirit”. For, the morphé (form) of Christ now is the morphé 
of the Risen Christ who is a pneumo-somatic reality, and who is found 
with an incorruptible, all-pervading, spiritual body, clothed in the 
glory of God. Paul would think of us becoming fully symmor phot (con- 
formed) with Christ only at our bodily resurrection, and that through 
the power of the Risen Christ (cf. Phil 3/21; also Rom 6/5: kaz<to 
homoiomati> tes anastaseds)'54. But we have begun to be 
symmorphoi with him already in this life when we have ‘died’ with 
him (cf. Phil 3/10; also Rom 6/5). For, those whom God foreknew 
for salvation, He also predestined "to be con-formed to the image 
(eckén) of His Son", so that the Risen Christ, whom He has raised 
from the dead by His glory, may be the "firstborn (prototokos)' among 
the multitude of brethren, who would attain, by degrees, to the same 
image of Christ in glory (cf. Rom 8/29-30). 


Christ himself, as we saw earlier, is the image (ezk6n) of God, 
his Father (cf. [Cor 4/4; Col 1/ 15)'85. Hence, conformed to His Son, 
the Christian becomes created according to the image (ekdm) of His 
own creator (cf. Col 3/10). The Christian thus becomes "a new crea- 
tion (kainé ktisis)" (IICor 5/17), "a work of art (poréma) of God, 
created in Jesus Christ” (Eph 2/10). This work of art, therefore, is 
modelled on Christ, who is the image of the Father. 
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From the above, the close relationship between "being conformed 
to the image of God's Son” and the New Testament covenantal rela- 
tionship of (adoptive) sonship (hyothesia) to God (the Father) will be 
inferred'86, We shall take up its further dimensions below. 


b. Bestowed with the Spirit of Sonship 


The reality of the Christian (who accepts Christ in faith and in 
baptism), spelled out as ‘dying and being raised with Christ’, and 
as being ‘con-formed with Christ’ who is the Son of God, finds 
another, even more bold expression in the language of Paul: "In Jesus 
Christ you are all sons of God, through faith” (Gal 3/26). A little 
further in the same letter, Paul reaffirms this when he says: 


"When the time had fully come, God sent forth (exapestheilen) 
His Son, born of woman, born under the Law, so that we might receive 
adoption (hyiothesia)'’’ as sons" (Gal 4/4-5) (cf. also Eph 1/5). 


However, Paul attributes our sonship not only as due to Christ, but 
also as due to God's gift’ of His own Spirit to us: "You have received 
the Spirit of sonship” (Rom 8/15). Morever, just as Paul speaks of God 
sending Christ His Son towards gifting us with His sonship, he speaks 
also of His sending his (Christ's) Spirit for the same reason: 


"That you are sons (is best evident, seeing that) God sent forth 
(exapesthetlen) the Spirit of His Son into our hearts...” (Gal 4/6)'38, 


Thus, the Spirit of God (Rom 8/9; IThes 4/8; Phil 3/3; ICor 3/16), 
the Spirit of communion (IICor 13/13; Phil 2/1; also Eph 4/3), who 
cements the uncreated eternal union of the love between the Father 
and Son, by whose (Spirit's) overshadowing God brought about His 
Son's birth ‘according to the flesh’ as the Messiah in the Davidic 
line (cf. Lk 1/30-85 + Rom 1/3), and by virtue of whom Christ 
became designated as the Son of God in power at his resurrection 
(cf. Rom 1/4; also ITim 3/16), is now ‘the Spirit of Christ’ (Rom 
8/9; Phil 1/19), ‘the Spirit of the Lord’ (IICor 3/17), ‘the Spirit of 
His Son’ (Gal 4/6), who is ‘sent’ and is bestowed upon us as "the 
Spirit of sonship" (Rom 8/15) (cf. also ICor 2/12; 3/16; 6/19; IThes 
4/8; Tit 3/5-6; Acts 2/38). . 
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i, SPIRIT AND BAPTISM 


As we have seen earlier, a man begins to belong to Christ (and 
thus to God) when he, submitting in faith, becomes baptized. If he 
belongs to Christ, he also possesses the Spirit of Christ (cf. Rom 8/9). 


The Spirit of Christ, however, acts already earlier in the phase 
of proclamation; for, it is He who sanctifies the apostolate and its 
gains making it acceptable to God (cf. Rom 15/16). Paul's own 
preaching was not adorned by "plausible words of Wisdom” but was 
"in demonstration of the Spirit and power” (cf. [Cor 2/4,13). The 
believer accepts the revelation in the preaching because the Spirit 
is at work in him to help him to discern the spiritual realities (cf. 
ICor 2/10,14; also I1Cor 3, esp. v. 18)'5*. It sometimes happened that 
their receiving of the Spirit was attended by more than ordinary sign: 
(cf. Gal 3/1-5; IThes 1/5-6). Paul even solemnly declares that a 
man’s faith-submission, with the confession “Jesus is Lord”, cannot 
happen but by the Holy Spirit (cf. ICor 12/3). In fact, the way the 
baptism of the Christian was differentiated from the other baptisms, 
particularly from that of John the Baptist, was on the criterion that 
it was a "baptism in the Spirit” (cf. Acts 1/5; 11/16; 19/1-6; Mk 1/7, 
etc), implying that at Christian baptism, as at the baptism of Jesus 
Christ, there takes place an outpouring of the Spirit of God on the 
believer (This outpouring, as we know, was what was promised for 
the "last times”, the eschatological aeon of salvation). 


ii. SPIRIT OF CHRIST AND THE SPIRIT OF THE CHRISTIAN 


"By the washing of regeneration”, the Christian receives an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit by which he becomes interiorly renewed 
(cf. Tit 3/5)"°. This renewal is by his spirit being "filled” with the 
Spirit of Christ!!, such that the Spirit indwells in him (cf. ICor 3/16; 
6/19; Rom 8/9)"2. In other words, his spirit becomes pervaded by 
God's Spirit, and she enters into a capacity for a dialogal fellowship 
by which, as a first result, the spirit is given to perceive herself to! 
‘live’ 43 in a newness of relationship: 

"Tt is the Spirit Himself bearing (a dialogal) witness with our spirit 

(cf. symmartyre?) that we are children of God” (Rom 8/16; cf. also 

Eph 5/1; Phil 2/15). 
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30d 's Spirit moves the spirit of the Christian to give utterance to this 
relationship he has with Him by crying out to Him: "Abba, Father!" 
(Rom 8/15, Gal 4/6). This cry wells up from the intimacy of God's 
love that has been poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit 
(cf. Rom 5/5). Thus, through Christ we have access, in the one Spirit, 
to God our Father (cf, Eph 2/18). This new relationship that the spirit 
of the Christian has entered into with God implies, negatively, that 
he is no more a slave of Sin, to live in fear (cf. Rom 8/14; also Gal 
4/8-9); and hence there is no more hostility, nor a sense of inner 
alienation. Positively, this implies filial obedience of faith, and year- 
ning for communion and union with the Father, through Christ, in 
the Spirit. 


This dialogal relationship that has been established between the 
Spirit and the spirit manifests itself in different ways. One is in prayer: 


"The Spirit takes a share in our weakness, for we do not know 
how to pray as we ought; but the Spirit himself supplicates on our 
behalf with inexpressible groanings” (Rom 8/26, tr.; cf. also Eph 6/18). 


Broadly summarising all the other ways: The Spirit, who is given us 
as “the firstfruits (aparché)", sustains our spirit in hope as we, liv- 
ing as yet our mortal existence, undertake our arduous journey, with 
much inward groaning, towards the fullness of our sonship to be ob- 
tained on our resurrection from the dead at the Parousia (cf. Rom 
8/23; also Eph 1/13-14; Rom 5/1-5)!4. 


The dialogal relationship between the two spirits (Spirit and 
spirit) we have spoken above implies: (i) that the two spirits are distinct 
(see this clearly stated in Rom 8/10,15; ICor 2/11; etc); and (ii) that 
even when the Spirit fills and pervades the spirit, neither becomes 
non-existent!®. The dialogal relationship, by which the spirit is 
helped to discern the spiritual realities by the Spirit, and likewise is 
sustained in her weakness, yearnings, and strivings, is what would be 
described by Paul as "Being-in-the-Spirit”, as opposed to "Being- 
in-the-flesh” (cf. Rom 8; Gal 5). In its dynamic aspect, it would 
be described by Paul as "living by the Spirit” and as “walking 
by the Spirit” (Gal 5/25). “Letting oneself be guided (cf. agonta?) 
by the Spirit” (Rom 8/14) would not amount to a mere passivity on 
the part of the spirit of man. It would mean the spirit enjoying her 
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freedom of the children of God, by which she will no more be slavishly 
constrained to Sin, Death, Flesh, and to Law (to Satan, elemental 
spirits...), but, illumined and aided by the Spirit, she would “live” 
and "walk" by the Spirit. 


iii, THE PLEDGE OF OUR INHERITANCE 


After speaking about receiving the Spirit of sonship, Paul con- 
tinues thus: 


"If we are children, then we are also heirs — heirs of God, as 
well as fellow-heirs with Christ” (Rom 8/7, tr). 


The whole idea of ‘heir’ and ‘inheritance’, seemingly, has its origin 
for Paul from the promise God made to Abraham. In the context 
of ‘justification by faith’ (and not by ‘works of law"), Paul asserts 
that the believer, who is "Christ's", becomes, in Christ, the true off- 
spring (sperma) of Abraham, and therefore true heir according to 
the promise (cf. Gal 3/15ff, esp. v. 29)"*®. He receives in Christ "the 
promise of the Spirit through faith” (cf. Gal 3/14), and is "born ac- 
cording to the Spirit”, since he is born as a “child of promise” (cf. 
Gal 4/2Iff, esp. vv. 28-29). Hence the inheritance of the Christian 
is the inheritance based on promise, and hence on grace (cf. Rom 
4/13-16). 


From the above emerges the fact that there is a close linkage bet- 
ween "the promise of the Spirit" and "the promise of inheritance”. 
Paul makes this link explicit when he writes to the Ephesians: 


"In him (Christ) you also, who have heard the word of truth, the 
gospel of your salvation, and have believed in him, were sealed 
(esphragisthéte)47 with the promised Holy Spirit, who is the 
guarantee (arrhabon) of our inheritance until we acquire possession 
of it, to the praise of His (God's) glory” (Eph 1/18-14). 

The words ' promised Spirit’ refer us to the eschatological aeon, since 
the Holy Spirit is God's gift for the eschatological times (cf. Joel 3/1-2; 
Acts 2/19-21). With our being sealed by the Spirit, we have entered 
into this final aeon of salvation which is in Christ, and we look for- 
ward towards its consummation at the Parousia. Paul would term this 
"looking forward” with the word ‘hope’. The ground on which this 
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hope rests, and by which it is sustained, is the gift that we have received 
of the promised Spirit, who is the Spirit of sonship. And what is it 
that we hope for? It is Christ's revelation in glory at his Parousia and 
all that will accompany it (cf. Tit 2/13). Paul has different expres- 
sions to describe it: "Ihe glory that is to be revealed to us” (Rom 
8/18), or possession of "the eternal glory” (IThes 2/12; 11Thes 2/14; 
Cor 4/17; 11Tim 2/10); "the redemption of our bodies” and "the 
(full) adoption as sons” (Rom 8/13), which will be shared by the en- 
tire creation (cf. Rom 8/19-22); "inheriting the kingdom of God" 
(ICor 6/9; 15/50; Gal 5/21; Eph 5/5); "the glorious inheritance of 
the saints” (Eph 1/18); "the inheritance of the saints in light” (Col 
1/12); "the reward of inheritance” (Col 3/24); or simply "inheritance" 
(Eph 1/14). 


The Christian, then, looks forward in hope to his inheritance; 
and the prospect of obtaining his inheritance gives him hope. We will 
therefore first speak of ‘inheritance’, and then of ‘hope’. 


(1) INHERITANCE 


As we can gather from the above, the inheritance that we will 
come by is only after the course of our mortal existence is over. Ob- 
taining our inheritance or inheriting the kingdom of God is the same 
as possessing eternal life or eternal glory. "Glory", also in the New 
festament, refers to the "divine mode of being”. What Paul has 
in mind is that we, who are in Christ and are sealed by the Spirit, 
will be bestowed with the glory which is Christ's in his resurrection 
from the dead. He was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father 
(Rom 6/4). He has now become "the Lord of Glory” (ICor 2/8), and 
thus the true ‘image’ of God (cf. IICor 4/4-6) and the designated 
Son of God in power according to the Spirit of Holiness (Rom 1/4). 
Since now we possess his Spirit, God will raise our mortal bodies too 
through His Spirit which dwells in us (cf Rom 8/11). Our ‘life’ now 
is hidden with Christ in God; but when Christ appears, we also will 
appear with him in glory (Col 3/4), for Christ will change our lowly 
body to be like his glorious body by the lordly power that is given 
him (cf. Phil 3/20-21). Christ, in his resurrection, became a life- 
giving Spirit (ICor 15/45); so too we, by his doing, will bear his 
image, which is “the image of the man of heaven” (ICor 15/49). What 
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is sown in a physical body will be raised in a spiritual body; what 
is sown in dishonour will be raised in glory (ICor 15/42-44). Thus, 
we who suffer with him now will be glorified with him (syndoxas- 
thomen), since we have become joint-heirs (synkléronomo?) with him 
(Rom 8/17). 


(2) HOPE 


When we were under Sin we were "without hope” (Eph 2/12). 
Now, in Christ, who is "our hope” (ITim 1/1; "the hope of glory”, 
Col 1/27), we are "saved in hope” (Rom 8/24), and "we rejoice in’ 
our hope of sharing the glory of God” (Rom 5/2), This hope is a sus- 
taining force in the life of the Christian and the apostle (cf. Rom 
5/3-5; 12/12; IThes 4/18; I1Cor 3/12)'49. Our hope of sharing’ 
God's glory is well-founded, in as much as ‘glory’ is already in- 
choatively possessed by us. Though reference to glory is mostly as ex- 
pected in the future, Paul seems to imply in a place or two that, unlike 
the sinners who forfeit the glory of God (Rom 3/23), the Christian 
already possesses in some way "the divine mode of being” (glory) of 
‘God when he is justified, similar to the way he possesses ' life’ which, 
during his life-time, remains "hidden with Christ in God” (Col 3/4). 
On this account Paul says in Romans that whom God justifies He also 
glorifies (Rom 8/30). Speaking to the Corinthians, he says that when 
a believer turns to the Lord the veil over his mind is removed (cf. 1ICor 
3/16), since only Christ can remove that veil (v. 14); and when, "with 
unveiled faces”, we continue to contemplate the glory of the Lord, 
we are changed into his likeness from one degree of glory to another 
(cf. IICor 3/18). 


Our hope is well-founded for another cogent reason: It is rooted 
in the gift of the Spirit that we, as ‘sons of God’, have received as 
"the firstfruits (aparché)"". These firstfruits are the guarantee 
that gives us the hope of obtaining the fullness of our sonship of God 
(cf. Rom 8/23). The real meaning of aparché is to be gathered in 
the light of Paul's figurative use of arrhabén in Eph 1/14, where he 
says that we are ‘sealed’ with the Spirit, and the Spirit is given to 
us as the ‘pledge’ of our inheritance (cf. also Eph 4/30; I1Cor 
l /22)!51 | 
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To summarise what we have said above: The Spirit of sonship, 
which is bestowed upon us at our baptism, gives our spirit, liberated 
from ignorance and from slavery to Sin and Death, the consciousness 
of the new ‘life’ that she has, and hence of her new identity. Entering 
into a dialogal rapport with her, the Spirit bears witness to us that 
we are sons of God. He helps us in our yearnings for God, and sus- 
tains us in hope in our ‘dying with Christ’, so that we may one day 
be bodily raised and glorified with him, and thus, being perfected in 
our sonship, we may also attain to the inheritance promised to us, which 
is eternal glory. 


c. Fellowship of Christ 


By "putting on Christ" in baptism, we have not only become 
related with Christ in a most intimate way individually; we have 
become related to Christ, formed into a community of the "saints 
(hagioz)", of the "called (klétoz)"5*, which is therefore known as 
ekklésta (an assembly, congregation, commonly rendered as 
‘Church')!®8. This fellowship with Christ (koénénza, communion) 
that we enter into is spoken of thus by Paul: 


"God is faithful, by whom you were called into fellowship of His 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord” (ICor 1/9). 


Paul uses different figures to convey the nature of this fellowship which 
we have with Christ. He describes it as being grafted to the olive tree 
and as being sustained by the roots (Christ) which are holy (cf. Rom 
11/16-24); as being planted in God's field (cf.ICor 3/5-9); as being 
built into a building of which Christ is the foundation (cf. [Cor 3/9-1]); 
as forming God's temple where God's Spirit dwells (cf.ICor 3/16-17; 
I1Cor 6/16); and as forming the household of God with the apostles 
and the prophets as foundation and Christ as the corner-stone, a tem- 
ple and a dwelling place of God in the Spirit (cf. Eph 2/19-22). The 
most important and most frequent figure Paul uses, however, is that 
of the body". 


i. THE BODY OF CHRIST 


Speaking of the intimate union of the Christian with Christ, Paul 
says: “He who is united to the Lord becomes one spirit with him" 
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(ICor 6/17). Speaking of the fellowship of the Christians with Christ, 
he says: 


"For just at the body is one and has many members, and all the 
members of the body, though many, are one body, so it is with Christ. 
For by one Spirit we were all baptized into the one body — Jews or 
Greeks, slaves or free — and all were made to drink of the one Spirit” 
(ICor 12/12-13; cf. also Rom 12/4-5) 


The role of the Spirit (who is "the Spirit of fellowship") in bringing 
about this fellowship, which is called a "body’, cannot be missed. 
The reference to the many members in the analogy, and the mention 
of Jews, Greeks, slaves, and free, qualify the body as composed of per- 
sons who are very different one from another, yet, who are ‘called’ 
together, and are knit together by the gift of the divine life they share 
in the Spirit. This body is equated to Christ (cf. "so it is with Christ"). 


A careful look at the passages that speak of the Body of Christ 
(cf. esp. Rom 12; ICor 12; Eph 4) do not refer us only to our incor- 
poration in Christ in our baptism (our ontological status before God), 
but they refer us more especially to the dynamic consequences of our 
fellowship with Christ. The Christians, being ‘members (melé)’ of 
Christ, having their diverse gifts (charismata) and ministries 
(dtakonzaz), are to work for the mutual upbuilding of the Body of 
Christ, and not close in on themselves to their ‘enjoyment’ of their 
charisms (particularly the more sensational ones), their food, their 
own interests, their own wealth etc. They are to accept, respect, and 
foster each other as they would Christ himself, and build up unity 
and communion™, 


li. 'ONE FLESH’ 


At this juncture, Paul is no more satisfied wiih calling the Church 
the Body of Christ; he calls Christ ‘the Head of the Body which is 
the Church’ (cf, Col 1/18). The symbol of ‘head’ implies Christ s 
headship or lordship given him at his resurrection, by which all things 
are placed under him even as he is raised over all powers and domi- 
nions and is seated at God's right hand (cf. Phil 2/9-11; Eph 1/19-22). 
The economy of the fullness of time consists in all things beings placed 
under the headship in Christ (cf. Eph 1/ 10), in all things being recon- 
20 
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ciled to God through him (cf. Col 1/19-20). By the fullness by which 
he fills all things, Christ now so pervades and fills the members knit 
in fellowship with him that the Church itself becomes his fullness (cf. 
Eph 1/23). The consequence of this headship is described by Paul thus: 


"We are to grow up in every way into him who is the head, into 
Christ, from whom the whole body, joined and knit together by every 
joint with which it is supplied, when each part is working properly, 
and makes bodily growth and upbuilds itself in love” (Eph 4/15-16; 
cf, also Col 2/17-19). 


The fellowship dimension in Christ's headship over the Church 
finds its portrayal by Paul in a yet another, more significant analogy 
— that of husband and wife. This image is found already in IJ Cor- 
inthians, in which, taking the role of a match-maker, Paul says: 


"I feel a divine jealousy for you, for I bethrothed you to Christ 
to present you a pure bride to her one husband” (IICor 11/2). 


But this image becomes explicated in greater richness in Ephestans 
(cf. 5/21-33), in the paranetical context regarding the relation bet- 
ween husband and wife. There Paul states that the husband is the 
head of the wife, as Christ is the head of the Church, and is her Saviour. 
Then he proceeds to portray how Christ is the ideal head in the way 
he cherishes the Church"®: 


"Christ loved the Church and gave himself up for her, that he 
might sanctify her, having cleansed her by the washing water with the 
word, so that he may present her to himself in splendour, without spot 
of wrinkle or any such thing, that she might be holy and without 
blemish"(vv 25-27). 

Getting deeper into the analogy of husband and wife, Paul moves 
away from the figure of the head and the body towards that of ‘one 
flesh (sarx mia)': "the two shall become one flesh” (Gen 2/24; Eph 
5/31). The husband is to love his wife as his own body (sdma), and 
nourish and cherish her as he does his own flesh (sarx), just as Christ 
does the Church, namely the believers who are the members of his 
Body. 
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We have seen so far how Paul, transcending the figures of 
‘building’, ‘grafting’, ‘field’, and 'temple’, comes to that of ‘the 
body and its members’. Transcending it, he comes to that of ‘the 
head and its members’. And transcending that too he comes to 
‘husband and wife’, and to ‘one flesh’. Seeing that even with such 
elucidations he does not convey all that is in this figure, he exclaims, 
"This is a great mystery!”!7, 


iii, MEMBERS ONE TO ANOTHER 


The fellowship that the believers have with Christ takes the form 
also of fellowship with one another. Paul expresses this as being 
"members one to another” (Rom 12/5). This fellowship is insisted 
on particularly in the context of the Jews and Gentiles. Christ has 
broken the dividing wall that alienated them, and has reconciled them 
into one body. Hence they have entered into fellowship with one an- 
other, having access in the one Spirit to the Father; they are now fellow- 
citizens (sympolitai) with the saints (hagioz), and members of the 
household of God (cf.Eph 2/11-22). They have become in Christ joint- 
heirs (synkléronoma), a joint-body (syssoma), and joint-sharers (sym- 
metocha) of the promise (cf. Eph 3/6)**. Because of this fellowship 
the believers are to encourage one another and build up one another 
(IThes 5/11), and sinning against a brother is sinning against Christ 
himself (cf. ICor 8/12). 


Concluding the theme of "Putting on Christ", there is no better 

way of summarizing it up thar to quote Paul himself: 
"In Christ Jesus you are all sons of God through faith. For as many 
of you as were baptized into Christ, have put on Christ. There is neither 


Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male 
nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal 3/26-28). 


5. CHARIS AS FINDING FAVOUR IN GOD'S SIGHT 


_ When examining the Hebrew and Greek words expressing the 
experience of grace, we had pointed out that hen and charts were 
primarily words of secular usage in the Hebrew and the Greek 
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literatures respectively, implying 'winsomeness’ or ‘charm’ in the 
person that enjoyed the favour, and that they were taken into religious 
usage, without change in perspective, in the sense of "finding favour 
in the eyes of...". In the Old Testament and the New Testament 
weltanschauung, however, the charts that God bestows on man is in 
no way won by him, This is especially true in Pauline literature, where 
Paul speaks of God showing His love to man in spite of the fact that 
he was helpless, a sinner, and an enemy (cf. Rom 5/6,8,10). His grace 
bestowed on man was gratuitous, gratis (cf. 3/24). Nonetheless, a keen 
look into what we have been saying under "Charis as the Gift of the 
Christian Newness of Existence” will reveal how that entire section 
has been speaking simultaneously about the sublime favour that the 
Christian finds in God's sight as the result of his newness of existence, 
be it by his "justification by faith” or be it by "putting on Christ”. 
Before we briefly review it below, it is urgent that we point out how 
this "finding favour...”, in the Scriptures, is not in any way as moving 
God to bestow His favour, but as finding favour once transformed 
and adorned by His gracious and gratuitous gifts. It is on this basis 
that we had opined that charts has retained a shade of its original 
meaning (both of hen which was translated by charis in the Septuagint, 
and of charis of the classical Greek usage), given the above shift of 
perspective?. 


The happy situation of the man of faith finding favour in God's 
sight is to be highlighted against the plight of being under God's wrath 
(orgé) which is the lot of every unredeemed man, constituted sinful 
as he is by virtue of the sin of Adam (Rom 5/19), and being thereby 
children of wrath by nature (tekna physez orgés, Eph 2/3). The man 
who, through his obedience of faith, is made righteous in Christ is 
redeemed of this situation of being under wrath: Instead, he is now 
reconciled to God, is at peace with Him, comes to enjoy an optimal 
covenantal relationship with Him, and has access to His grace (cf.Rom 
5/2). This is not effected through any merit of the man concerned, 
but purely through the initiative of God's love of predilection shown 
through Jesus Christ. Paul would describe this as God calling the 
believer in the grace of Christ (cf.Gal 1/6). On the basis of this call 
Paul would even name the believers Klétoz (the called), We have seen 
that “call” presupposes a "choice”!®*. Paul would therefore often 
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refer to the Christians as "the elect” (cf. Rom 11/7; Col 3/12; Tit 1/1; 
cf, also ICor 1/27,28; [Pet 2/9). Now, we know that in biblical usage 
election (eklogée) always presupposes God's predilection for those 
whom He chooses. Hence, God's call of the believer in the grace of 
Christ is always a call of love (cf. also IThes 1/4; Rom 11/5; etc). 


Further, from his own experience of being "called" to be an apos- 
tle of Jesus Christ, Paul got a clear insight that God's call of him 
did not come to him merely at the moment of his encounter with 
the Risen Christ on the road to Damascus, Rather, it dated back in 
some way much earlier, to even when he was in his mother’s womb 
(cf. Gal 1/15). In the light of such an insight he would even speak 
of a certain foreknowing and a predestination of those who have been 
called to the faith in Jesus Christ, and this too as mark of His predilec- 
tion for them (cf. Rom 8/29-30; also Eph 1/4; IThes 5/9; etc)!®, 


If it is true that God's love of predilection is at the very incep- 
tion of God's choice and of His call of the believer to covenantal rap- 
port with Him and to share His glory with him, it is all the more 
so in the case of those who have responded to this call with the obe- 
dience of faith and the submission of their faith-confession. Such men 
are grafted onto Christ, who is God's Son (cf. symphytoz, Rom 6/5); 
they put on Christ. God beholds in them the image of His beloved 
Son. Because His love is poured into their hearts through the Holy 
Spirit, they commune with Him in love. Therefore, Paul, who is con- 
scious of this divine love that pervades the relationship of the Chris- 
tian with God through Christ, calls the Christians "God's beloved 
(agapétoz)" (Rom 1/7; cf. also Eph 5/1; IThes 2/16). The Christians 
have now become God's beloved, as graced individuals and as form- 
ing the community of the elect, through the grace bestowed on them 
in His Beloved (cf. Eph 1/6), and by being placed in the kingdom 
of His well-beloved Son (Col 1/13). 


From all the above, it will be abundantly clear how the charzs 
that the Christian is bestowed with makes him bask in the warmth 
of divine favour. 
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6. CHARIS AS THE CHRISTIAN'S EXPRESSION OF 
HIS COVENANTAL MUTUALITY WITH GOD 


In the above three sections we had expatiated on the three aspects 
of grace, namely as having its source in God's love and its historical 
unfolding in the Christ-event, as transforming and conferring a 
newness of existence upon the man who has participated of the mystery 
of Christ through faith and baptism, and as finding favour in God's 
eyes having entered a close covenantal intimacy with Him. The fourth 
(last) aspect of grace that we are going to consider now is but the 
outworking of the same grace which the Christian possesses, not as 
something extrinsic to him, but as pervading his life and action, and 
as sustaining him and directing him from within. Reconstituted in 
righteousness and possessing the mind of Jesus Christ (cf. Phil 2/5; 
ICor 2/16), the Christian transcends his own ego-centred cravings and 
strivings with a self-transcending and godlike graciousness, with which 
he now returns his mutuality of the covenantal hesed (grace)'® 
towards God his benefactor and father, and towards Christ who is his 
Lord and the Head of the Church. This return of the mutuality of 
hesed is itself called charts since, in essence, it is the same divine charts 
that has been gifted to the Christian as his newness of existence which 
now works itself outward, under the impulse of the Holy Spirit, find- 
ing its expressions in manifold ways. We shall presently consider these 
expressions under the headings below. 


A. BEING SERVANTS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


We have seen earlier how the man under the power of Sin and 
under the constraint of the Law does not find within himself the 
freedom and the inner power to obey God and to serve him (cf. Rom 
7). The redeemed man instead, in virtue of his justification and the 
gift of ‘life’, finds in Christ the inner freedom, the light, and the 
strengh to live the ethic incumbent on his righteousness. Because he 
is now in-the-Spirit, his mind is set no more on the 'flesh’ (which 
leads to corruption and ‘death'), but is set on the ‘spirit’, on the 
things that are above (cf. Rom 8/5; Col 3/1-3). 


Paul has pointed out, in Rom 6, that ‘being under fostering 
grace’ (v. 14) does not imply freedom to licentiousness. It rather means 
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a freedom from the power of Sin, Satan and the elemental spirits 
(stotcheta)'*5, to be free for God and for one's fellowman. It is a 
freedom to be "servants of God" (Rom 6/22), "servants of Christ” 
(ICor 7/22; Eph 6/6), and "servants of righteousness” (Rom 6/19). 
The graced man, therefore, would hence forward serve, no more under 
fear and constraint as a bonded slave, but in freedom as a son (cf. 
Rom 8/15; Gal 4/7; 5/1; also Jn 15/15), no more under the letter of 
the Law but "in the newness of the Spirit” (Rom 7/6). 


It must also be noted that Paul would consider the righteous life 
of the Christian as that privileged form of service to God which is 
worship ("spiricual worship), and which would accrue to God's glory 
among men. This emerges clearly from what he writes to the Romans: 


"I appeal to you therefore brethren, by the mercies of God, to 
present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, 
which is your spiritual worship (logiké latreia)'**. Do not be conform- 
ed to the world, but be transformed by the renewal of your mind, that 
you may prove what is the will of God, what is good and acceptable 


and perfect" (Rom 12/1-2) (cf. also Phil 3/3). 
B. DIAKONIA OR THE MINISTRY OF THE GOSPEL 


Besides the type of service mentioned above, Paul speaks of 
another kind of service which is the ministry (dzakonza), in its various 
forms, by which the mystery of God which has been revealed is now 
brought to the knowledge of men. In referring to the service of the 
graced man, Paul has recourse to different words, chief among which 
are doulos (servant, slave) and its cognates, and diakonia (ministry) 
and its cognates!®, The former group denotes that the graced man 
is subject to God, to the lordship of Christ (being owned by him), 
as against his former bonded slavery to Sin. In this sense, Paul often 
styles himself and his co-workers as doulos (cf. Rom 1/1; Gal 1/10; 
Phil 1/1; Col 1/7; Tit 1/1; also Col 4/12; Tim 2/24)*°. Diakonia . 
(and its cognates) is used chiefly in the context of the gospel proclama- 
tion. This ministry (ministry of righteousness, ministry of the Spirit) 
is placed as superseding the ministry of Moses (cf. 1fCor 3/ 6-9), and 
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is also called the ministry of reconciliation (5/18), and the ministry 
of the gospel (cf. Col 1/23; Eph 3/7)'®7, In this context, Paul speaks 
of a diversity of ministries, but all as having their source from the 
same Lord (cf. ICor 12/5; Eph 4/7-12). The material services (which 
is the original meaning of dakonia) that are rendered to the Church 
and to the ‘saints’, being inclusive in the ministry of the gospel, are 
also referred to as diakonia (cf. Rom 15/31; [Cor 16/15; 11Cor 8/4; 
9/1, 12¢f)', 


This type of service too, in the mind of Paul, is a worshzp of- 
fered to God, and even a priestly service at that. This is seen from 
the way he spezks of his own ministry, which was but the outworking 
of the grace he had received, and which expressed itself in the 
apostleship towards the Gentiles: 


"But on some points | have written to you very boldly by way of 
reminder, because of the grace given to me by God to be a minister 
(lettourgon) of Christ Jesus to the Gentiles in the priestly service (¢f- 
hierourgounta) of the gospel of God, so that the offering of the Gen- 
tiles may be acceptable, sanctified by the Holy Spirit” (Rom 
15/15-16)!99, 


C. UPBUILDING OF THE BODY OF CHRIST IN LOVE 


From the above citation from Paul it will be gathered that the 
"call in the grace of Christ” (Gal 1/6) that is given to each believer 
concretizes itself into the ‘call’ of each one to fulfill a certain mis- 
sion, as it did in the case of Paul giving him the sense of mission to 
bring the gospel to the Gentiles (cf. Eph 3/7-8)'”°. This call to mis- 
sion is but a participation in the same saving mission of Jesus Christ, 
and is in witness of the gospel. We saw above that the dzakonia in 
the Church was towards this same goal. It will be further noted that 
the ministries are directed both, to those outside the fold of the Chris- 
tian faith (to announce Christ to them), as well as to those within 
(to consolidate them in their faith as individuals, and even more so 
as communities). Both these aspects are implied in the phrase of Paul 
"building up the body of Christ”, the former, if we may say so, in 
reference to its extension, and the latter towards greater co-ordination, 
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unity, and growth in love within the Church. However, the phrase 
"building up the body of Christ" refers more to the latter than to 
the former, as the former is in view of the latter, 


In the context of exercising the ministries, and especially of 
building up the body of Christ (to which task every believer is called 
upon), Paul speaks of the Christians being endowed with a variety 
of grace-gifts or charisms (charismata)", These charismata are but 
the concretization, in the individual Christians and in the com- 
munities, of the grace of Christ that each has received. This is sug- 
gested by Paul himself in his exhortation to the Romans: 


"Having gifts (chartsmata) that differ according to the grace 
(charts) given to us, let us use them: if prophesy, in proportion to our 
faith;..." (Rom 12/6). 


Writing to the Ephesians Paul points out how the one grace, resulting 
from the call in the grace of Christ, takes on a different form and 
a different measure in each according to the gift of Christ to each 
one (cf. Eph 4/4-12, esp. v. 7; also ICor .1/4-9; Rom 12/3). The 
different ministries and the different charisms that are found in the 
Church are intended by God, not towards gloating over them or closing 
in on them for one’s own gains or to make a show of them (as was 
the tendency among the Corinthians of those days), but towards put- 
ting them to use for the upbuilding of the Church. Just as the dif- 
ferent members composing the human body work together to make 
life and activity possible, so too, the different members of the Church 
(which is the body of Christ), gifted with different ministries and 
charisms, are to work together for the upbuilding of the body of Christ 
in love (cf. Eph 4/4-16; also Rom 12/3-8; ICor 12/14-30). Paul fur- 
ther points out that, strictly speaking, there should be no conflicts 
in the Church arising from the diversities in the ministries and 
charisms. Says he: 
"Now there are varieties of gifts (chartsmata), but the same Spirit 
(pneuma); and there are varieties of ministries (diakonint), but the 
same Lord (kyrios); and there are varieties of working (energémata), 
but it is the same God (theos) who inspires them all in everyone” (ICor 


12/4-6) (cf. also Eph 4/4-7). 
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Among the ministries the highest is that of the apostle (cf. ICor 
12/28). Among the charisms the more sensational ones are prophesy 
and the gift of tongues. But they are not the more important, for 
they pass away (cf. ICor 13/8). After speaking of the various gifts, 
Paul ends his chapter 12 of J Corinthzans saying, "But earnestly desire 
the higher gifts (ta chartsmata ta meizona). And I will show you a 
still more excellent way”. He then includes the exquisite hymn on Chris- 
tian love (agapé) in chapter 13. He concludes that chapter asserting 
that agapé is the highest of gifts: 


"So faith, hope, and love abide, these three; but the greatest of 
these is love (agapé)". 


D. AGAPE OR THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERLY LOVE 


Among the forms that graced service to God (and to Christ the 
Lord) takes in the Christian community, the form of fraternal love 
holds the pride of place. This love, however, is not the passionate love 
that is known as erés (Eros is never found in New Testament). It is 
not a bonded and a bondage love or a binding love, motivated by 
the ‘flesh’. It is a love that is lived in a holy freedom given by the 
Spirit (cf. Gal 5/13 + Rom 8/2). This love (agapé) is rooted, primarily, 
in the experience of having been loved by God with a love of 
benevolence, made perceptible in the love Christ, and of having let 
oneself be known, loved, and possessed by Him (God in Christ) (cf. 
ICor 8/3; 13/12; Cor 5/14ff; Gal 4/9; Phil 3/12). It is on this ac- 
count that the Christians are said to be agepétoz-klétoz-hagztot 
(beloved-called-holy, Rom 1/7) and eklectot-hagtoi-égapémenot 
(chosen-holy-beloved, Col 3/12). This love, which has been poured 
forth into their hearts through the Holy Spirit (Rom 5/5), flows over 
to their brethren in the communion of the Spirit (cf. Rom 15/30; Col 
1/8; [Cor 4/21); for this love is the fruit of the Holy Spirit (Gal 5/22). 
It is not showy; rather, it is emptied of every trace of ego-seeking. 
Paul describes it as follows: 


"Love is patient and kind; love is not jealous or boastful; it is not 
arrogant or rude. Love does not insist on its own way; it is not irritable 
or resentful; it does not rejoice at wrong, but rejoices in the right. Love _ 
bears all things, hopes all things, endures all things” (ICor 13/4-7). 
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This Christian love is shown to all men in different forms of service 
(cf. Gal 5/13; 6/2); but 2 ts especially shown to those within the 
household of fatth (cf. Gal 6/10). It builds up the fellowship of the 
believers (cf. [Cor 8/1). This brotherly love, shown in genuine solicitude 
and selfless solidarity, is to be modelled on the love of Christ (cf. 1{Cor 
8/9; Phil 2/5ff; Eph 5/2; Col 3/12-17; also Gal 2/20; Eph 5/25ff). 
This way of loving is in fact the fulfilling of all the Law and the com- 
mandments (cf. Rom 13/8-10; Gal 5/14). It is in fact the fulfilling 
of the New Law (commandment), which is the Law of Christ (cf. Gal 
6/1-10, esp. v. 2)!” 


One privileged expression of this selfless love is to forgive. God 
shows His gracious love (charis) in forgiving the sinful man that places 
his faith in Him (cf. Col 2/12-13; also Eph 4/32)"’. Christ too has 
forgiven us (cf. also Lk 23/34). Ina similar way, the graced man shows 
a graced love towards his brethren by not holding on to his hurt feel- 
ings, but by generously forgiving their faults (cf. Col 3/12-13; also Gal 
6/2; Eph 4/32; I1Cor 2/7-11). 


Paul, moreover, recommends to the Christians of Corinth an out- 
ward gesture to show that their love is genuine (cf. 1ICor 8/6). That 
gesture consists in their contribution to the poorer Churches. He 
recommends this quoting Christ’s own example: 


"For you know the grace (charés) of Christ, that though he was. 
rich, yet for your sake he became poor, so that by his poverty you might 
become rich” (IICor 8/9). 


The grace of God took the concrete form of the Christ-event. And 
just as the concrete event of incarnation by which Christ manifested 
his grace is itself called grace (charis), Paul also terms as charis the 
tangible gesture of mobilizing the contribution that the Christians, 
‘out of benevolent love, would make for the poorer Churches (cf. [Cor 
16/3; UCor 8/6,7,19). It is truly called grace (charis) because it is 
also, in effect, a participation and fellowship in the grace of apostolate 
‘and in the ministry to the saints (cf. If!Cor 8/3-5), and because 
through it thanksgiving (eucharistia) would be rendered to God in 


greater abundance (cf. IICor 9/11-15). 
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It will be interesting to note how the love (agapé) of God, brim- 
ming forth as His charts, and becoming the charts of the Christian 
through his participation in the charés of Christ, unfolds itself as the 
agapé in the Christian towards his neighbour, brimming over in 
self-transcendence and self-gift, and as his charts shown to the er- 
ring, the suffering and the needy. Love begets grace; and grace begets 
love. 


E. EUCHARISTIA OR THANKSGIVING 


While all the expressions of the Christian's return of his covenan- 
tal hesed with God mentioned above (A to D) are of the nature of 
praxis, this last expression (thanksgiving) is of the nature of recogni- 
tion and acknowledgement (epigndsis), celebrated both in prayer and 
in liturgical worship, of the great things that God has done to him, 
as individual and as forming the community of the elect, through 
Christ and in the Spirit. As such, then, it is in the celebration of 
“thanksgiving” that all the other expressions find their meaning and 
consummation. For, they are but the embodied way of the Christians 
acknowledging, in life-activity and under the movement of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, God's graciousness towards them and Christ's lordship over 
them. In this sense also, all the other expressions are, in a way, the 
outwardization of the thanksgiving that they have in their hearts to 
express to God, according to His divine plan. Hence it is that 
‘thanksgiving’ is ¢he expression of the covenantal mutuality of the 
Christian towards his God (the Father) and his Lord Jesus Christ. 


It is to be noted that “thanks” itself is rendered by chards in Greek 
in the Scriptures. When Paul exclaims charts t6 thed, what he ac- 
tually does is to render thanks to God (eucharistein)!4. This ex- 
clamation of Paul in the.course of his letters is found at solemn 
moments when he is acknowleding God's salvific work (cf. Rom 6/17; 
7/25; 1Cor 15/57; I1Cor 2/14; 8/16; 9/15). In his thanksgiving part 
of the letters, when rendering thanks to God for the faith of the con- 
cerned group of Christians and for the salvific blessings bestowed on 
them, Paul uses eucharistetn-eucharistia (a liturgical expression) (cf. 
Rom 1/8; ICor 1/4,14; Eph 1/16; Phil 1/3; Col 1/3; IThes 1/12; 2/13; 
3/9; 11Thes 1/3; ITim 1/12; [Tim 1/3; Phlm 4). We moreover find 
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him often making mention of thanksgiving, and exhorting the Chris- 
tians to it (cf. Rom 14/6; ICor 10/30; 14/16-18; Eph 5/4,20; Phil 4/6; 
Col 2/7; 3/15; 4/2; UThes 5/18; ITim 2/1; 4/3-4), 


The close connection between charés and eucharistia (thanksgiv- 
ing) can be traced from Paul's own words. Writing to the Corinthians 
he says: 


"For it is all for your sake, so that as grace (charts) extends to 
more and more people it may increase thanksgiving (eucharistia), to 
the glory of God” (IICor 4/15). 


‘Rendering thanks to God’, therefore, is tantamount to honouring 
God above all else!”®. In fact, the sinner who closes in on himself in 
search of his own interests and enjoyments fails precisely to honour 
and give thanks to God (cf. Rom 1/21). The Christian, instead, hav- 
ing been cured and freed of his radical sinfulness and his enslaved 
cravings for the goods of this world (‘flesh’), comes to possess the 
godly-wisdom by which he sees himself in his creaturely dependence, 
and God in His munificence, particularly in His Design of Salvation, 
and acknowledges this truth by giving thanks to God. From this it 
is clear that only the redeemed (justified) and graced inan possesses 
the capacity for a true thanksgiving (i.e., for a return of hesed) in 
authentic covenantal relationship. And the most eminent way the 
Christian renders thanks to God for his salvation in Christ's death 
and resurrection is the Eucharistic sacrifice (eucharistza), by which 
he enters in intimate communion with Christ in his own filial obe- 
dience as sacrifice to the Father (cf. ICor 10/16ff; 11/18 ff)"”*. 


From all the above, we see that the chars that brims over from 
God's compassionate love for sinful man, through the Christ-event 
and in the form of His salvific blessings (Eph 2/4-8), transforms the 
man of faith into a new creation of grace, places him in a new realm 
of grace, fosters his graced response to God which brims over in ser- 
vice to God and to his fellowman ("faith working through love", Gal 
5/6), and ascends back to God as chares (thanksgiving) in ever greater 
abundance. Thus, where formerly Sin increased, now grace supera- 
bounds (Rom 5/20), "to the praise of the glory of His (God 's) grace” 
(Eph 1/6; also wv 12,14). 
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CONCLUSION 


Before tracing the nature of charts in the Letters of St. Paul in 
this Chapter V, its roots in the covenantal dialectics of Israel with 
her God Yahweh were pointed out. In analysing the Hebrew words 
that are found to be used by Israel in verbalizing the graciousness 
of God towards her, and in tracing the religious evolution of the word 
'charis' in the process of the Greek translation of the bible, we arriv- 
ed at the fourfold, chief, philological connotations that are seen in- 
cluded in the reality that is termed charts. Those connotations were 
the point of departure in our exposition of the Pauline charis. The 
rest of the chapter has been in fact devoted to presenting the four- 
fold dimensions of the experience of charts as found in Paul's Letters. 


In this "Conclusion", we will recapitulate what has been 
elaborated in Chapter V, mounting it however on a Trinitarian 
framework. 


The charts, that concretizes itself in the Christian as the new 
covenantal relation of sonship to God, takes its source from God's hesed 
(charts) which flows forth from the merciful and faithful love (agape) 
of God the Father, ‘from whom every family in heaven and on earth 
takes its source’ (cf. Eph 3/15). This hesed of the Father manifests 
itself in history (cf. epephané, Tit 2/11) by sending Christ, "the Son 
of His love” (Col 1/18), to redeem us while we were yet ‘weak’, 
‘sinners’, and ‘enemies’ (cf. Rom 5/6ff). Through Christ He showers 
all His promised blessings on us, which find their cumulative existence 
in the supreme gift of the "promised Spirit” (the Spirit of 'life’), who 
is the Spirit of His Son (cf. Eph 1/2-14). Uniting with this Spirit, that 
pervades indwelling our spirits, we call God, "Abba, Father!". 


If the Christian reality of charts takes its source in the agapé of 
the Father, it becomes offered to us in and through Christ. Thus, 
Christ, who is God's pre-existent Son, becomes, in history, the bearer 
of God's saving love for sinful mankind. He, as the only mediator bet- 
ween God and mankind (ITim 2/5), in filial obedience to the Father 
and in solidarity with sinful mankind, makes this saving love of God 
present to man through an act of most sublime, self-forgetting, and 
condescending love (chars, grace), that incarnates him in the weakness 
and poverty of a mortal existence, and takes him:to the extent of even 
dying on the ignominy of the cross (cf. [Cor 8/9 + Phil 2/ 5ff). God, 
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in designating this Christ as the Lord and Son of God in power accord- 
ing to the Spirit of holiness by his resurrection from the dead (Rom 
1/4), has established His economy for the fullness of time by which 
to reconcile all things to Himself, placing them under the headship 
of Christ (cf. Eph 1/10 + Col 1/19-20). This historical and meta- 
historical event of Christ (mystérion), in which the eschatological aeon 
of salvation has been inaugurated, becomes the proferred encounter 
of salvation for the man who hears, receives, and responds with his 

‘obedience of faith’ to the proclamation of the Gospel (the gospel of 
God concerning His Son) (cf.Rom 1/5 + IJCor 6/1-2); and, moved 
by the Spirit, the believer places himself under Christ confessing, "Jesus 
is Lord" (ICor 12/3). In that moment, the charés of Christ begins to 
be also the chars of the Christian. 


Through faith and baptism, then, the man, who was under God's 
wrath as constituted sinner, receives the convenantal relation 
(righteousness) in gift, which God offers in Christ's expiatory death 
and his resurrection, and thus becomes reconstituted righteous in His 
presence. Being forgiven, redeemed, and reconciled, he becomes ac- 
quired and set apart for God, forming the Church, which is the one 
eschatological people of the final alliance. Being decisively freed from 
the grip of Sin and Death, he begins to enjoy the new covenantal 
gift of ‘life’ in the Spirit and the relation of sonship with God (hav- 
ing received the Spirit of sonship). Into this sonship he becomes 
regenerated (in baptism) by being baptized into Christ, the Last Adam, 
thus putting aside the Old (Adamic) Man and putting on the New 
(Christic) Man. Being conformed into the image of Christ (the only 
Son of God), who is the perceivable image of the Father (cf. Col 1/15; 
2/9; Hb 1/8), he finds favour in God's sight (becoming ‘beloved’). 
The Father contemplates Christ ‘His Beloved’ (Eph 1/6) in His 
Christified son, and communes with him in the communion of the 
Holy Spirit, pouring His love into his heart (cf. Rom 5/5). The Chris- 
tian, becoming in this way a true child of God, is now God's heir, 
and fellow-heir with Christ (Rom 8/17); and, possessing the Spirit of 
Christ as ‘the pledge’ (IICor 5/5; Eph 1/14), he leads his life in the 
secure hope of eternal glory (cf. Rom 5/2-5). 


If charts has its source in the agapé of God the Father, and it 
becomes manifested and made accessible in the Christ-event and its 
proclamation (cf. Tit 3/4-7 + I1Cor 6/1-3), it becomes a gift to the 
Christian, pervading his consciousness and transforming his life and 
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activity, through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, who is "the Spirit 
of life” (Rom 8/2), "the Spirit of sonship" (Rom 8/15), "the Spirit of 
communion’ (Phil 2/1; Eph 4/3), in short, "the promised Spirit” (Eph 
1/18; cf. also Gal 3/14; Acts 2/19-21; Joel 3/1 2), 


The man who has, in baptism, put on Jesus Christ is now in Christ 
(Gal 3/27 + Rom 8/1), and hence he is redeemed from the power 
of Sin and Death, and hence also treed from the Law. Because Christ 
the Lord, in his resurrection, has become the bearer of the Spirit (cf. 
Cor $/17-18 + ICor 15/45),the Christian now not only belongs to 
Christ; he also possesses his Spirit (cf. Rom 8/9). Now that the Spirit 
dwells in him, he is ‘in-the-spirit', and his mind is set on the things 
of the spirit (v. 5). Possessing "the mind of Christ” (ICor 2/16), he 
discerns the spiritual realities, being taught by the Spirit (cf. ICor 
2/12ff); and, bestowed with "the Spirit of wisdom and of revelation”, 
he scans the riches of Christ and his mystery (cf. Eph 1/17ff). Thus, 
illumined and led by the Spirit, he lives and walks by the Spirit (cf. 
Rom 8/14; Gal 5/16,25), and possesses the fruits of the Spirit, the 
foremost of which is love, agapé (Gal 5/22-23). In other words, he lives 
the ethic of righteousness and fulfills the Law of Christ. Enjoying the 
dialogal communion with the Spirit, the Christian relates with the 
Father in the manner of a beloved child (cf. Rom 8/15-16; Gal 4/6). 
Having been anointed and sealed with the Spirit (cf. IICor 1/22; Eph 
1/18; 4/39), he becomes the temple of the Spirit and the holy dwell- 
ing place of God (ICor $/16-17), where intelligent, spiritual worship 
is continually offered to God (cf. Rom 12/1; Phil 3/3); and the Spirit 
sanctifies and dedicates the fruits of his life and labour to God (cf. 
Rom 15/16). And as he groans under his onward arduous journey 
towards his final redemption and the glory of the Parousia, he is sus- 
tained in hope by the Spirit, who has been given to him as "the first- 
fruits” (Rom 8/23). 


Because the Christian who unites with the Lord becomes one Spirit 
with him (ICor-6/17), the believers enter into the one fellowship with 
Christ, thus becoming "one Body and one Spirit” — having been 
“called to the one hope..., one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of us all” (Eph 4/4-6). The Spirit, therefore, is the princi- 
ple of unity in the Church, composed though she is of the different 
peoples of the world (cf. 1Cor 12/13). Just as the many members fitted 
together into one organism and pervaded by one spirit form and func- 
tion as one coordinated body, so too, all the graced men, forming the 
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one Body of Christ, and indwelt by the same Spirit, are cemented in 
love (agape) into the one communion (kotnénia) of the Church, which 
is the cherished bride of Christ. Just as the various members in the 
organism have different complementary functions towards the life in 
the body, the graced members ot the Church have various functions 
— in the form of ministries, charisms, and their modes of working 
— towards the life of the Church. These have their source from the 
same Lord, from the same Spirit, and from the same God (ct. ICor 
12/4-6; Eph 4/7-16). And just as the spirit co-ordinates the various 
functions in the body, so too the Holy Spirit guides and leads the various 
graced members towards the edification of the graced community, 
which is the Church (cf. ICor 12/7ff). 


From the recapitulation made above, it may be noted that the 


working and the ‘outworking' of charts are weighted in favour of 
the Holy Spirit. It is rightly so, since the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
is the characteristic gift of the eschatological times. In fact, we can 
truly say that it is the gifted Spirit that enables the Christians’ grac- 
ed existence and their graced response, both as individuals and as 
a community. 
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PART THREE 


CHARIS 
AND THIRUVARUL 


The purpose of our expositions, of Thiruvaru] in Part One 
and of Charis in Part Two, is to bring them together for a com- 
parative view in Part Three. This comparative view, religiously 
undertaken, is itself in view of a mutual, deeper understanding 
of the two faiths — Hinduism (Saivism) and Christianity, and 
of the religious cultures endemic to them. This interfaith, cross- 
cultural understanding, which itself could open up to many 
possibilities of an enriching religious interaction, is earnestly 
sought in our context', not only because the Christian com- 
munity that professes its faith in the given milieu finds itself 
surrounded by a noble and ancient religious culture with which 
it desires to live in genuine fraternity, but also because it is aware 
that it shares much that is in common with that culture, and 
recognizes its appurtenance to it. 


The Church in recent times (and particularly the popes 
in their pastoral journeys) has encouraged us in the study of 
other religions and religious cultures, and has initiated the pro- 
cess of dialogue with them. Nay more, she has exhorted us to 
be open to the values found in the cultures of the lands where 
the Christian communities live, and even to take on the local 
cultural garb in living and witnessing their faith there — declar- 
ing in no uncertain terms that she is not tied excluszvely to any 
one nation or to any one way of life(-> Inculturation)?. The 
comparative discourse that we are undertaking here in Part 
Three, therefore, is in view of paving the way to attain such goals 
in the context. What we attempt here is just the first phase of 
the long journey that it all entails — namely the phase of ac- 
quaintance. This acquaintance would consist in getting to know 
the nature and function of the various elements that go to com- 

_pose the respective religious pattern, and in taking note of the 
similarities and the dissimilarities between them. 


CHAPTER VI 


xapic (Charis) 
and 
Slitpoucpon (Thiruvarul): 


An Acquaintance 


1. SOME GENERAL ORIENTATIONS 


Before exploring the similarities and the dissimilarities in these’ 
‘two faiths in this Part Three, we think it helpful, even necessary, to 
‘ state clearly the orientations that we have opted for, and which would 
form the basis, as it were, of our comparative discourse. They are as 


follows: . 


1) We limit our comparative discourse to a "taking stock": What 
the two faiths are talking about regarding the key themes? What are 
the experiences? How are they expressed? In what way are they similar? 
In what way dissimilar?... 


2) We set out with the understanding that the two faiths are two 
entire "worlds", which revolve each on its axis*. This is based not on- 
ly on the fact that each has its own origin, history and development, 
and its own tradition, but also because each is an entire pattern’ of 
viewing the compenetrated reality of God-world-man, and the way: 
of attaining salvation. Each ‘world’ stands or falls in its entirety, 
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founded on its basic structure’. Even if certain words and expressions 
used are similar — or even the same — in the two religions, their 
connotations, nuances, and resonances are different, each in tune with 
its own religious "home". Even if some religious experiences are the 
same or similar, they are experienced, each in its own religious "tone" 
or "timber", and as pertaining, in meaning, to its own knowledge- 
whole and knowledge-pattern — its ethos. 


3) The above principle necessitates the fact that the language 
of comparison must be homologous, by which the positive discourse 
would amount to similarities, and not to identities and 
congruencies®, 


4) Further, the above principle (in 2) argues for the inoppor- 
tuneness of evaluatory judgements, in the context of dialogal search 
and discourse, by which, on the basts of one religious formulation, 
value judgements are imposed on that of the other, saying "this is 
wrong”, "that is right", "there is more truth” or "there is less truth”, 
etc’. 


5) By the very nature of the complexities of religious discourse 
and religious dialogue, our descriptive exploration cannot limit itself 
to one discipline: it needs must be interdisciplinary. It may enter 
the field of exegesis, then veer into the many branches of philosophy 
and of theology, into psychology, spirituality, mysticism and the like, 
without remaining limited to any of them. 


6) We may enter into the many arguments that compose the 
knowledge-content of the religion in question; but the limits impos- 
ed by the extent of the area to be covered precludes the possibility 
of an exhaustive treatment of any one question in particular, such 
an effort being a possible project for monographic studies. 


7) While we have empathically entered into the area of the Saiva 
Siddhantham, both in its study and manner of exposition, and 
although we have discussed the two parts distinctly, without one en- 
croaching on the other, we consciously acknowledge that it is as a 
Christian, and on the basis of our Christian religious experience, that 
we have been able to enter empathically into the rich religious pat- 
terns of the Siddhantham. This — not so much because one cannot 
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jump out of one’s skins, so to say, into a no man’s religious land in 
order to be able to enter into the religious experiences of a particular 
faith not his own, but because it is our conviction that one’s own 
genuine, deep, human, religious, and spiritual experience it is that 
illuminates, in the course of the process of dialogue, the deep human 
religious wealth of his brother — a fellow-human-being who lives and 
professes in sincerity and with commitment the same, or another faith. 
While this be so, we also acknowledge, that our in-depth study of 
the Siddhantham has helped us not a little to see more richly into 
the history of salvation and into the mystery of Christ®. 


As we have seen in the first two parts, Charts and Thiruvarul 
are central realities in the two religions and their respective patterns 
of religious experiences. Their acquaintance, therefore, cannot but 
imply the acquaintance also of their entire pattern of related realities 
and concepts. Hence, we shall initiate the process of their mutual ac- 
quaintance by a gradually evolving presentation of the soteriology of 
the two faiths, phased under the two headings "Man under Bondage” 
and “Man under Grace". Moreover, we will seek to keep the discourses 
on the various aspects of the two faiths on the common plane of a 
descriptive analysis and synthesis of the human religious experiences 
in question, and of the pattern in which they are seen and 
expressed’. The comparative presentation undertaken here cannot 
but be sketchy and limited to some main outline, since the acquain- 
tance we attempt to make of the one faith with the other on the various 
aspects is merely exploratory in character. And, as is inevitable, we 
take for granted a sufficient knowledge of the two faiths as presented 
in the two earlier parts. However, in tracing the similarities and 
dissimilarities in the respective religions, we will give a pithy exposi- 
tion of each of the elements compared, so as to assist the reader to 
see more easily the topic under consideration. Unavoidably, this may 
make the treatment seem redundant, which nonetheless is intentional 
for the benefit of the reader who may not be well-versed in both the 
religious traditions". 
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2. MAN UNDER BONDAGE 


Paul, in his Letter to the Romans, would place this fundamen- 
tal fact as the basis of his gospel proclamation: that all men (Jews 
and Gentiles) have sinned, are accountable to God because of sin, 
are under the power of Sin (Hamartia), and forfeit God's glory (cf. 
Rom 3/9,19,23), Paul would designate this situation of man as slavery 
(douleza). He would go further: he would even state that the entire 
creation (ktists — which includes the animate and the inanimate 
world) is groaning under its bondage to corruption, and is awaiting 
its liberation which is to take place with the final liberation of man 
(cf. Rom 8/19ff). 


The Siddhantham would place the entire reality in three 
categories: Path?-Pasu-Pasam (Lord —Spirits-in-bondage— Bondage). 
All the living (not only man), therefore, is said to be in a state of bon- 
dage. And this bondage is lived out, not necessarily in one lifetime, 
but through an evolving pattern of births and rebirths, until each 
spirit attains its ultimate liberation (mukthz, Vidu). Umapathi would 
state this thus: 


"The woes of unrelenting rebirth, 

And the Bliss, 

And the means supporting them 

Can in nowise be gainsaid” (ThAP 21). 


The realities that cause, express, and sustain the spirit's bondage 
are Anavam-Kanmam-Mayai, which are together called Pasam (also 
Kattu), meaning ' bondage’. Thus, Meykandar would state that the 
world-order, consisting of ‘he-she-it’ (avanavaladhu) comes to 
originate because of, and seated in, Malam (impurity) (cf. SNB I: 
malatthuladham) 


Hence we come to a common fact of basic, universal, human, 
religious experience: That the unredeemed man finds himself under 
a state of slavery, of bondage. On account of this constitutive bon- 
dage he does not find within himself the freedom and the power to 
live up to his nobler aspirations. Moreover, this state of bondage is 
seen extended to the material, the sentient, and the entire order to 
which he belongs. He is also aware that, to a large extent, he is not 
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responsible, individually or collectively, for this universal situation, 
and that it is beyond his powers to rectify. 


How then does this bondage originate? 


A. THE ORIGIN OF BONDAGE 


The Judeo-Christian view is that God created the universe and 
all the living beings in it. He found it all good. And finally He created 
man in His image and likeness as the lord of the created order. Early 
man (Adam) is said to have lived in an unfallen state of intimate rap- 
port with God. Later, through the deceit of the devil, he is said to 
have disobeyed God's commandment impelled by an ego-assertion 
of wanting to be like God (cf. Gen. 1-3). That transgression has brought 
upon him and his posterity God's wrath, his condemnation to ‘death’, 
and his fallen state, making him a slave to Sin'(Hamartza) and to 
Death (Thanatos). He became a constztuted sinner. Through belonging 
to that aeon of sinfulness inaugurated by Adam, and through ratify- 
ing it in their own turn, all men become sinners; and thus Sin and 
Death reign over them (cf. Rom 5/12ff). One important aspect to note 
here is that, for this sinful situation in the world, man was, and is, 
in some way guilty, and that this sinful aeon has been inaugurated 
by a sinful act of a representative man", after he had enjoyed an un- 
fallen state!. 


The Siddhantham does not see the origin of bondage as befall- 
ing man within his earthly existence, or as faulted to him due to 
misconduct: It sees its origin before time began ('Time’ Kalam> being 
one of the Thatthuvam that evolves in the process of origination). 
The Siddhantham does not claim to know how the bondage originated. 
The origin of the world itself is seen as the first gracious action of 
the Supreme Lord in the process of liberating the spirits and of con- 
taining the powers of Anavam (cf. ThAP 4). The very embodiment 
of all the living, and the material evironment in which they are plac- 
ed, while being a way of working the bondage out of the spirits, are 
also seen to be the venue in which the bondage is lived and experienced 
in pain and alienation’. Anavam's pervasive hold on the spirits is 
seen to exist without a definite beginning, like verdigris on copper, 
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and husk on the paddy (cf. ThM 2151; SNB II.2.3; SP 25; PP"7), 
In other words, Pasam is anadhi (cf. ThM 159). 


The common elements regarding the origin of bondage, therefore, 
are the following: It is found to be at the very beginning of mankind; 
this situation is brought about by an evil principle outside of man, 
but which now pervades dominating his life and environs; it is of 
universal reach; and so man is radically sinful. 


B. THE SAGA OF SALVATION I" 


In the Judeo-Christian view, God's graciousness is seen in His 
promising fallen man His salvation (protoevangelion), in His enter- 
ing into alliance with him repeatedly, in perpetuating it in a given 
chosen people by a promise, and in repeatedly correcting this people 
and calling them to repentance, particularly by sending them His pro- 
phets. This graciousness is experienced by Israel as anoché 
(forbearance), makrothumia (magnanimity), dzkatosyné 
(righteousness), and eleos (mercy) (in OT as hesed, @mét, rahamim, 
and s¢daqah). The purpose of this is presented as God renewing and 
maintaining the chosen people in His holy alliance (they being His 
people and He being their God) in view of the coming of the promis- 
ed Messiah. Such graciousness is shown to Israel, not for her sake alone, 
but that through her all the nations may be blessed (cf. Gen 12/3). 
It must however be admitted that, once the promise of God to 
Abraham is spoken of, there is hardly any mention of God's salvific 
action operating in the rest of humanity, though prophetic literatures 
often speak of God's intention of the salvation of Gentiles too (cf. 
Is 45/14 ff; 56/1-8; Mal 1/1); etc). The general understanding would 
be that salvation would come only through Israel. This would be the 
Judeo-Christian history of salvation before Christ, in its essential 
outline. 


Umapathi presents the experience of the Supreme Lord that saves 
the bonded spirits thus: 


“Excelling in greatness, yet most subtle, 
So precious to possess, yet exceedingly gracious, 
In all this is He without peer” (ThAP 3). 
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The transcendence of God experienced by the bonded man makes 
him speak of His unequalled greatness (perumaz); by His salvific 
presence to all the living He is seen as the subtlest of the most subtle 
(nunmai, > immanence); He is said to be unattainable to man’s pro- 
wess and his conquests (arumaz); and yet He is seen as condescen- 
dingly present in great graciousness to save every living (pérarul). These 
prerogatives of God are manifested, in the Siddhantham’s vision of 
salvation, in His fivefold salvific works represented in the form of dance 
(implying that such salvific action is a delightful self-expression of 
His power and His grace). He who is beyond all and untainted, the 
Andham (the Final), by His Arul becomes the Adhi (the Primal), and 
through His Satthi (Sakti) originates all. Thus cornes into being the 
evolved universe composed of 'he-she-it’. This world-order the Lord 
maintains so as to provide each living being the possibility of living 
out its Kanmam, in order to be gradually rid of its bondage-hold. 
‘ This way of removing the bondage (by the spirits getting embodied 
in different births and living out their Kanmam so as to arrive at 
Malaparibagam) is effected by the Lord by being hiddenly present 
and active in the world-order through His Satthi, and by being in 
process with the spirits-in-bondage. This hidden presence and action 
is His mafaztthal (thirobava, concealment). This manner of doing 
is described as His advazta (non-dual union) with every living, until 
they come to the maturity of recognizing His salvific graciousness as 
Thiruvarul, and of entering into an ever-growing rapport and com- 
munion (may we say a dialogic communion) until they are bestowed 
with their advazta with Him. Until then, the Lord, in His infinite 
graciousness, remains merged, as it were, with every living being, 
becoming as they (thanay), yet remaining wholly other (véray), and 
operating united with them (udanumay). This immanent and per- 
vasive way of the Lord with the bonded spirits (spoken of in SNB II) 
to bring them to the decisive moment of Malaparibagam and 
Satthinibadham is to prepare for His Guru-coming to initiate their 
liberation. 
With regard to the saga of salvation, therefore, the two versions 
can be contrasted thus: 
In the Judeo-Christian view of salvation-history, upto the com- 
ing of Christ (‘the revelation of faith’, Gal 3/23-25), the gracious: 
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salvific action of God is seen to follow a pattern of election and cove- 
nant with people, which, in history, is seen to become progressively 
reductive (reaching to a mere "remnant”"). It concretizes in a race, 
a specific ethnic group as "the people of God", which carries a pro-' 
mise and the blessing of salvation for all the peoples. God's gracious 
justification, sanctification, and salvation to this people is on the con- 
dition of their fidelity to their covenantal relationship with Him (con- 
cretely seen as the observance of the Law and circumcision), and their 
infidelity is threatened with judgement, condemnation, and wrath” 


In the view of the Siddhantham God is the Supreme Lord; and 
in His lordly presence all men (spirits) are His people, and all the 
rest (Pasam) are His possession (cf. SNB II.4.1). None of the finite 
spirits is, therefore, condemned to eternal deprivation of His presence. 
All are destined to enjoy that presence and salvation. There is no 
historical election restricted to any one ethnic group or nation. The | 
Siddhantham sees the Lord's Arul as the Effulgence that sustains the 
process of the liberation of all the spirits (ThAP 32). The Lord traces 
the inexorable individual history of salvation in process with each spirit 
through His fivefold works, and He carries out His cosmic designs 
through a cyclic, on-going process of origination-preservation-undoing. 
The decisive moment of the history of salvation is not a particular 
historical event in the world, taking place in a given people, at a par- 
ticular time, as having a cosmic repercussion backwards and forwards 
in point of time, and a universal reach in point of space (as is the 
Christ-event in the Judeo-Christian view)'®. The decisive moment of 
salvation ("the Dawn Grace”) is the one found in the case of each 
human being when he or she, having arrived at the spiritual matura- 
tion of Malaparibagam-Iruvinatyoppu-Satthinibadham, encounters 
the Guru-coming of the Lord with His Arul'?. This encounter, 
however, is always a specific historical event in point of time and space 
and of persons. 


C. THE NATURE OF BONDAGE AND ITS CONSTITUENTS 


a. Hamartia — Apavam 


The slavery about which Paul speaks in Romans is to Sin (Hamar 
tia) (cf. Rom 6/17,20). Hamartia is seen as a personified invisible 
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cosmic evil power pervading all human existence and the cosmos, a 
wicked mistress to whom man is sold in bondage and as a debtor (cf. 

Rom 6/7; 7/14,23; Col 2/14), and which holds dominion over him, 

indwelling within him in the area of his existence designated as 
'flesh’!. It rules over his members which carry out its injunctions, , 
It expresses itself by arousing passions and desires in the man, in 

rebellion against the "thou shall not" of God's commandment, and 

by deceit constrains him to break God's Law and the commandments. 

The "wages" with which it pays the man that obeys is Death, which 

is but the inbuilt sanction of God on Sin. And thus increasing the 

transgressions of the Law, Sin becomes more sinful than ever (cf. Rom 

5/20; 7/13). 


The bondage according to the Siddhantham is to Anavam, which 
is the Malamalam (Root Impurity; also Sagajamalam, Connate Im- 
_purity). Umapathi names it as Darkness. This all-pervasive, cosmic 
evil principle is of the nature of screening, obscuring, and isolating, 
such that it does not permit the spirits to know and commune with 
the Lord. In the Kévalavasthai of the spirits, its screening is total (cf. 
SNB IV : "anma sagajamalatthunaradhu"), In the Sakalavasthai, it 
obscures the spirits in such a way that it renders it impossible for them 
to know the true nature of the world, of themselves, and of the Lord. 
Nay, it does not even reveal its own true nature (cf. ThAP 22,23). 
Umapathi would put it thus: 


"Why waste words! 
The plight of not knowing how to discern 
Is the gift given by this Lady of Darkness!” (ThAP 26). 


-This lack of discernment is effected by Anavam warping the icchaz- 
flanam-kiriyai (chith-powers) of the spirit (cf. ThAP 14,15,16). That 
is, Anavam is in pervasive union with the spirits keeping them in its 
bondage, similar to how firewood holds fire within it undestroyed (cf. 
SNB IV. 2.1). 


The point to be noted in these two conceptions of man's bond- 
-age to evil is the following: The effect of bondage, in the Siddhantham, 
would consist in the warping of the triple chith- powers of the spirits 
(and hence of their capacity for true discernment), such that they 
are in the state of avidhya (ignorance) or afflanam (unwisdom). The 
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vitiation caused, therefore, is seen to be at the very deep level of 
spiritual perception, The bondage in Paul, instead, is seen as resulting 
in rebellion, disobedience, and trangression of God’s Law. Against 
the light of the covenant, it is seen as an infidelity to God and a subser- 
vience to Sin, The vitiation here, therefore, is actualy felt as an in- 
ability to obey God's will (cf. Rom 7)?°. This contrast is symbolically 
portrayed in Anavam being called Darkness (which obscures), and 
Hamartia being personified as an evil mistress (that holds man 
slave)*!, 


b. Nomos — Kanmam 


How is God seen, in His saving graciousness, to be dealing with 
man's bondage-situation so as to make him aware of it? What divine 
pedagogy is He seen to use? 


Paul sees it to be through the Law (and the commandments), 
which is, in itself, spiritual, holy, just, and good (Rom 7/12,14). He 
describes it as a custodian (pazdagogos, Gal 3/24) provided him by 
God (cf. also Gal 4/1ff). The Law (be it the law written in the heart 
for the non-Jews, or be it the Mosaic Law, cf. Rom 2/26-27) teaches 
what is excellent, what is the will of God, and what maintains man's 
relation to Him (cf. Rom 2/17-18). When it imposes its "thou shall 
not", Sin becomes aroused, which in its turn arouses the passions and 
the desires inseated in the ‘flesh', which militates against observing 
the commandment. Thus, the Law becomes the occasion for Sin and 
its seductive nature to be revealed and known (cf. Rom 7/7,11,13; 
$/20)**. Further, by winning over the nous (cf. Rom 7/23,25), but 
proving weak against the sarx (cf. Rom 8/3), the Law puts the two 
parts of man into an inner accentuated conflict, and forces him to 
experience the acute alienation inherent in his slavery to Sin (cf. Rom 
7/21 ff). 


Even when the unliberated man observes the commandment, he 
does so under fear (cf. Rom 8/15), and under constraint (cf. Gal 3/23); 
he is yet under a slavery (cf. Gal 5/1). Sin shows its power and its 
seductive nature further by making the bonded man ‘idolize’ the 
literal observance of the Law (on the pretext of its holiness) to the 
detriment of its spirit (cf. Rom 7/6; Il Cor 3/6). It makes him sin 
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by hoisting his egoism (cf. 'boast') on possessing the privileged in- 
stitution of the Law itself (cf. Rom 2). 


The Law fulfils its role in God's hands, not only by making the 
bonded man know Sin in his experience, but also by declaring him 
guilty before God in his transgression of God's commandments. It 
further erects an ordinance against him (cf. Rom 8/4); it places him 
under a curse (Gal 3/13); and it imposes on him the fear of condem- 
nation to ‘death’. In short, it proves ‘death’ to him (cf. Rom 7/10,24; 
8/1). The bonded man, therefore, is made to experience his slavery 
to Sin more recognizably and irksomely as "being under the Law” 
(Rom 6/14), and hence as belonging to the ministry of death and 
of condemnation (cf. II Cor 3/7,9). 


The vision of the Siddhantham is far from being juridical; yet 
it has an acute sensitivity to justice (nidht, atam, dharma). 


Because the bonded spirits are warped in their cognitive-conative- 
appetitive chzth-powers, they do not discern God as their "adhi ad- 
haram" (the ultimate prop of all things, ThAP 86), and hence they 
do not orientate themselves to Him. Instead, deceived by the en- 
ticements and bewilderment inherent in their bondage-outlook on 
earthly realities and values, and propelled by their Ahankara-ruled 
strivings, they seek enjoyment and satisfaction in things which are 
non-God. This is the afffianam (unwisdom) of the bonded man. 
These seekings and strivings, which are but the expressions pattern- 
ed on very deep-seated and subconscious yearnings rooted in bon- 
dage, carry over their moral effects which are computed as Kanmam 
or Karma*’. Because these actions are done with ego-attachment 
(moved by likes and dislikes), they gather pavam (if the action was 
wicked) or punyam (if the action was good)". These Double Deeds 
({ruvinaz) do not cancel one another, but go on accumulating dur- 
ing one's life-time. At the end of a life, in the measure of its pavam 
or punyam (also thivinai-nalvinai or mafam-afam), the spirit will live 
out its due reward and punishment in a heaven or a hell. And because 
it has been, in its previous birth, yearning for things which are non- 
God, it cannot go and unite with God, but will take another suitable 
birth in order to live out its bondage-yearnings, and thus come to 
the maturity of renunciation. The thanu-karana-puvana-bogam (body 
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trame - instruments - worlds - delights), with which the spirit comes to 
a new birth, will depend on its own Kanmam. The quality and in- 
tensity of its conscious workings (including its pattern of likes and 
dislikes) will take shape depending on the patterns of the Praraddham. 
And until it attains Nanam, its actions will gather further Kanmam 
(Agamiyam), to be lived out in yet another life. 


These karmic patterns explain the galaxy of species and genus 
in which the living beings are found to exist, each with its limits and 
capacities for’consciousness, in its various levels, beginning with plant- 
life upto men and gods. They explain also the multiplicity of situa- 
tions and circumstances into which man is born and leads his life, 
the multiplicity of his abilities, capacities, talents, and limitations that 
he enjoys, and the variety of patterns of behavioural reactions and 
adjustments, This explains also how some are naturally more easily 
given to a good life, and others less; how some are more attuned to 
the spiritual, yeilding "thirty, sixty, or a hundredfold", and others 
less; how some have "the eyes to see", "the ears to hear”, and others 
are hardened in their hearts; etc. In every case, each is walking towards 
his or her own liberation by living out his or her bondage computed 
as Kanmam, and which is taken up in a given life. This law of Kan- 
mam does not operate autonomously and consciously (Kanmam is 
not self-directive). It is governed by the Lord's Anaz (Divine Disposi- 
tion), which comes under His Satth?-Aruf*®. In this way, the Lord, 
in His hidden advaitic process with the bonded spirits, and through 
the operation of Kanmam, governs the universe in gracious justice, 
bringing the spirits to become more conscious of their true bondage- 
state, and thus to arrive at the maturity of renunciation. 


Now, let us bring Nomos and Kanmam together for a closer view: 


By saying that the Law gives the knowledge of Sin, Paul implies 
that Hamartia remains incognito in the bonded man. The Sid- 
dhantham explicitly states that the wickedness and deception 
of Anavam consists in remaining hidden to the bonded man and 
in blocking his true discernment (cf. ThAP 23, 25, 26). In Paul’s 
mind, the sinful man knows the wickedness of Hamartia in the aliena- 
tion he experiences when he, innerly constrained, helplessly transgress- 
es God's commandments and incurs guilt, ‘death’, and the fear of 
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punishment. Umapathi points out to man’s experience of inner aliena- 
tion and pain as the clue to recognize his inner bondage to Anavam 
(ThAP 27). Paul brings out the fact that the power of Hamartia over 
man and its nature do not become clear to man until a curb is im- 
posed on him by Law. God, in His divine pedagogy, uses the Law to 
make man experience his helplessness against Hamartia's power over 
him (i.e., ‘to know Sin’). The Siddhantham sees such a pedagogy 
of God operating in the law of Kanmam, which is governed by His 
Satthi-Arul (cf. ThAP 32, SNB II.2). Through the painful experiences 
in the various births patterned on their Kanmam, the spirits gradually 
arrive at knowing their bondage-situation so as to abandon it and 
thus come to the threshold of Nanam. 


What is expressed by Paul as "wages" of Sin, or as Law’s or- 
dinance on transgressions, or as the Lord's decree of ‘death’ — is 
but reference to the moral, subtle effects of the evil deeds of the bonded 
man, which intensify, prolong or perpetuate his state of bondage. The 
Siddhantham calls such moral effects Kanmam. But, Kanmam in- 
cludes also the moral effects of the good deeds done by the unliberated 
man with ego-gains in view (even if this motivation is only on a sub-" 
conscious level). These good moral effects (Pumyam) will merzt for 
him a reward (heaven, a better birth, etc.), but that reward will not 
be the Lord”®. 


Though the Siddhantham does not speak of ‘Law’, it does im- 
ply the existence of a moral code of conduct —- dharma or afam (the 
subject of e.g., Thirukkufal), which pertains to the a7am or dharma 
of the Lord by which He governs the world-order. 


Kanmam are evil in themselves, 


Th ither Nomos nor : 
ough neither God's hands, they are in fact 


rather, they are seen as instruments in d's 1 
classed with bondage, and as sustaining (indirectly) man's state of 
bondage. Thus, the ministry of the Law is described as the ministry 
of death and of condemnation; and Kanmam Is said to be 
an Agandhuga malam (an adventitious impurity). 


22 
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c. Thanatos — Pifavi 


The moral effects of transgression lead to judgement, condem- 
nation, and ‘death’ (Thanatos) — in the doctrine of Paul; for the 
Siddhantham instead, the moral effects (good and bad) of all actions 
(thought, word, and deed), namely Kanmam, leads to further 'birth’ 
(Prfavi). 

Man is God's creature, created in His own image and likeness 
and destined to ‘life’ in communion with Him. The source of his 
‘life’, then, is the living God; and he continues to receive it from 
Him as His gift. When, however, the bonded man, under the domain 
of Hamartia, seeks his 'life' by closing in on himself and on the 
creatures in opposition to God's laws, ignoring his creaturelines and 
dependence, and asserting his autonomy from God, he incurs God's 
wrath, and becomes deserving of judgement, condemnation, and 
‘death’, This is, in essence, the biblical reading of sin and transgres- 
sion, and of its result. In some instances, this 'death' is experienced 
already in this existence in the form of slavish cravings, devouring 
passions, and futility of strivings, or as being under restraint, or as 
the pain and alienation in the fear of punishment; it is experienced 
in death, decay, and corruption of mortal existence; and it will con- 
cretize itself in the eternal alienation from God after this mortal ex- 
istence is over. The area of the existence where the bonded man seeks 
his autonomy away from God is designated by Paul as 'flesh' (sarx) 
(cf. Rom 8/7-8). Flesh is circumscribed by corruption, decay, and 
death. Paul sees the strivings of man seeking ‘life’ from the ' flesh’ 
as "sowing unto the flesh”, and the gain he would reap thereof as cor- 
ruption and Death (which is the opposite of eternal life) (cf. Gal 6/7-8); 
for, in truth, what the bonded man seeks as ‘life’ from the ' flesh’ 
is in fact the ‘death’ inherent in the ' flesh’. 


The above principle, that "whatever a man sows that he will also 
reap” (Gal 6/7), is the very same as the principle of Kanmam of the 
Siddhantham?’. It would however draw a different conclusion: If a 
man sows bondage-yearnings, he will reap further bondage. Just as 
the farmer who desires a harvest of grain sows the earth with grain, 
the bonded man, desirous of earthly enjoyments, seeks it (by thought, 
word, or deed) in earthly things. And just as God gives the farmer 
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the harvest of grain botk for his enjoyment and for further sowing, so 
too, God gives the bonded man to taste the fruit of his strivings, and 
to take a further birth to live out his bondage-yearnings (cf. SNB II. 
2.1; SNS 102)28, 


The spirit being a chith (conscious principle) with its zccha- 
fiana-kirtya dimensions, its true state is to be in advaitic (non-dual) 
communion with the Lord who is the Sath-Chith- Anandham (the 
Real — the Conscious — the Blissful). Because Sivam is anbu (love) 
and znbu (bliss), the true state of the spirit is to commune with Him 
in sweet love, in full illumination, and in total self-abandon, But 
because the bonded man, under delusion, has sought in his life-time 
the paltry gain in passing earthly values, in strict justice he cannot 
go and unite with the Lord at the end of his life. However, in great 
mercy the Lord gives him to live out his bondage-yearnings in yet 
another birth, after he has had,his due reward and punishment. Hence 
birth and rebirth, according to the Siddhantham, is but the continuous 
chain perpetuating the pain of alienation from the Lord. 


We see therefore that Thanatos (death) and Pifawi (birth), though 
apparently opposite in meaning, are speaking of a common reality: 
the result of the moral effects of the actions of the man in bondage. 
In effect they refer to the same result: the perpetuation of the bond- 
ed man’s alienation from his Lord experienced in deep-seated pain. 
In St. Paul there is no returning to another birth; in the Siddhantham 
there is no eternal damnation. In the Bible, God's justice against 
the sinner is inexorable (This is spoken in terms of eternal punish- 
ment, ‘death’); in the Siddhantham, God's justice against bondage 
and His karunaz (mercy) towards the spirits-in-bondage are inex- 
orable (This is spoken in terms of rebirth, pzfavt). 


d. Man's Terrestrial Existence 


In the Hebrew conception of man, there are two spheres that 
’ compose human existence: basar (flesh)and nephe¥ (soul). Man can 
be designated as the one or the other depending on the sphere of 
reference. The former indicates man’s frailty, as prone to evil and 
to death, and the latter indicates the principle of man's life and ac- 
tion. Though Paul uses sarx (flesh) in the sense of basar in different 
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instances, he often loads on it a negative theological implication in 
other instances. He would see, instead, chiefly three spheres as com- 
posing man's existence, and would name them as sdma (body), psyche 
(soul), and pneuma (spirit). He would refer to man often with the 
one or another of these, depending on the angle of reference’, He 
would refer to the rest of the animate and inanimate world as ktzs¢s 
(creation)*”. 


The reason for the creation of the world is not explicit in the 
Bible. It says that God found His creation good, and that He finally 
created man in His own image and likeness in order that he may 
multiply and fill the earth, and that He placed him in the garden 
to till it and keep it. Thus the Bible seems to impiy that the creation 
is for the sake of man, who, bringing it under subjection, would sub- 
mit himself to God in praise and thanksgiving*'. Paul implies, in 
Rom 5/12, that Sin and Death had no rightful place in the world, 
and that they slipped in through the disobedience of Adam. However, 
the impression created in the Bible is that man's existence on earth, 
before the fall and particularly after, is a period of trial, through which 
he might merit God's rewards and His glory, by His gracious disposi- 
tion, after leading a life of obedience and fidelity to Him. The ter- 
restrial existence of man became an ever arduous journey after the 
fall. God shows His mercy in repeated salvific interventions in man's 
history; and finally, by His definitive intervention in and through Christ 
His Son, He creates in him an aeon of salvation for the fallen man 
(cf. Jn 3/16ff). Those who would accept in faith this salvation offered 
in Christ, and would live by it in this life, would find eternal salva- 
tion; the others would be condemned (cf. Mk 16/15-16), . 


But even for the graced man, who enjoys the gifts of salvation, 
his victory is not insured and complete until ‘death' is overcome by 
his resurrection from the dead on the day of the Parousia (cf. ICor 
15/26). He continues therefore to live in hope of his final reward, 
even though his life is arduous and is beset with many perils. He is 
in groaning towards his final liberation, and he is required to work 
out his salvation "with fear and trembling” (cf. Phil 2/12-13). 
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What we have traced above would be a very cursory outline of 
the course of man's existence on earth and its purpose, and the line 
of God's salvation as implied in the Bible. 


In the Siddhantham, the purpose of the origination of the world- 
order from the principle of Mayaz is itself salvific in intent. The spirits- 
in-bondage, in their Kévalavasthai (Isolation State), are in total bond- 
age and in total darkness’. The embodiment they are given in 
origination, composed of Méyaz-evolved forms, is like a small lamp 
that is given to them to begin the process of becoming clarified and 
purified in their conscious-powers, towards arriving at discernment 
and liberation*’. This is their Sakalavasthaz*'. In this embodied con- 
dition, according to their respective Kanmam, they are equipped with 
their due thanu-karana-puvana-bogam (i.e., their respective bodily 
frames, the karanam towards attaining various conscious-states, the 
worlds or environs where to live out their Kanmam, and the objects 
to enjoy what they yearn for). Thus, in the family in which he is born, 
in the environment in which he leads his life, with the capacities, 
limitations, and opportunities he is given, in the patterns of his striv- 
ings and enjoyments, in the length of life that he lives, the bonded 
man lives out the bondage that he has assumed in a birth, computed 
as Kanmam, so as to arrive at the maturity of Malapartbagam and 
at the threshold of Nanam*. This way of maturing in consciousness 
takes place through changing patterns in the awareness-states that 
are called Afyavatthai (the Five-Conscious-States). These awareness- 
states that the bonded man attains and leaves, patterned on his 
Praraddham, are like the waves that lap the shore and recede. For 
attaining these states the spirit reaches out to the various karanam, 
indhriyam, etc, and attains the knowledge and enjoyment of the 
various world-objects. However, as long as one does not arrive at the 
discerning stage of Nanam (which is also called Suddhavasthaz), one 
continues in Sakalavasthaz; for, in Sakalavasthat, while the bonded 
spirit is enabled to attain various levels of knowledge and conscious- 
states (which it could not in Kévalavasthaz), it is all the same prevented, 
by virtue of its bondage, from seeing the real nature of the realities 
around it, and from ‘seeing’ the Real who is the Lord. No matter 
how evolved a man is in various fields of knowledge and sciences — 
even if they be religious sciences —, no matter the many good works 
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he does, he does not get, freed of the. bondage that bedevils him®. 
he still remains in Sa halavasthar’?. Only when, arriving at 
Malaparibagam and Satthintbadham, he encounters the special com- 
ing of the Lord with His Arul in the Guru-form, he begins his Nana- 
stage, where bondage is definitely reversed, and his growth in discern- 
ment, purification-illumination, and the savouring of the Lord as bliss 
is instituted, 


However, even for the graced man, who has, by the Lord's Arul, 
attained the wisdom-stage, life is no less the arduous for it even if 
the Lord becomes his edutthucchumappan ("the one that bears his 
burdens", cf. ThAP 65). Until he has lived out the Kanmam 
(Praraddham) he had taken in his birth, he will be bedevilled by the 
limitations and pains of his embodied existence and its behavioral 
patterns. Nor is removed the possibility of Ayzavam's hold slyly return- 
ing and seizing him, even if he had become a jivanmukthan (cf. ThAP 
28). 


While the Bible views man's life on earth as a period of proba- 
tion given him by God to attain His promised reward (‘inheritance’), 
the Siddhantham views it as an opportunity given him by God for 
living his bondage out, and to grow in knowledge and discernment 
so as to attain his liberation and the sweetness of communion with 
the Lord (mukthz), Paul sees the slavery to Sin and Death, and to 
the Law, as an adventitious reality in the world. For the Siddhantham, 
bondage is connate to the spirits, and Kanmam and Mayaz, in their 
union with the bonded spirits in their embodiment, are adventitious 
impurities (Agandhugamalam). That is, Mayat and Kanmam are not 
evil in themselves, but are experienced to be bondage-elements by 
the man in his state of bondage. In Paul, the aeon of bondage and 
the aeon of salvation are seen to be compenetrating aeons in time 
and space, having, however, definite historical moorings (with Adam 
and with Christ respectively). And they will have a culminating mo- 
ment at the Parousia (when the one will be totally vanquished by the 
other), which will take place outside history, and as bringing history 
to an end. This definitive eschatological era of salvation, which will 
bring history to its end, is seen as already present within history. In 
the Siddhantham, the mukthi-state will become an 'inamissible’ 
possession of the man only after his terrestrial life taken in birth comes 
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to an end in death; but f s4ts hoginni lready in his embodied 
condition on attaining the Su Sthat, and reaches its peak in 
the ztuanmukthan. The Suddhavasthai is not a sort of an aeon hovering 
over mankind's salvation-history, but it is the state in which the par- 
ticular liberated spirit finds itself while in embodied condition, It 
does not call for an event outside history, as a sort of a grand finale, 
by which the saved situation would become a cosmic, glorious, 
‘inamissible’ reality*®. It would however lead to the spirits stable 
advaitic union and communion, in lifetime, with Sivam who is Love 
and Bliss (j7vanmukthi), to the total cessation of birth and rebirth 
and of its consequent alienation from God, and thus to its 
‘inamissible’ union with Sivam (who would refuse to be in any place 
without him, cf. ThAP 95) when life’s course would come an end 
(vidhéhamukthi). 


Both the faiths agree that the life of the graced man would con- 
tinue to be one of toil and striving as a result of the lingering effects 
(lingering both in his life and in his environment) of the previous bond- 
age situation. Both state that, as long as the graced man leads his 
earthly life, the danger of his reverting to the bondage-situation re- 
mains a real lingering possibility. 


e. Sarkikos — Kallatthalaivar 


As we have seen earlier, Hamartza does not manifest itself to the 
man that it holds as its slave. Further, it lurks (indwelling) and holds 
its domain in a concrete area of man's existence, which thus becomes 
its realm. Paul circumscribes this perceptible area of Sin's domain 
as the sarx (flesh). Other expressions he uses to refer to this area are 
‘the mortal body’, ‘the members’, ‘the letter’ (as opposed to ‘the 
spirit’), ‘this world’, ‘the old man’, etc. This realm of the flesh is 
opposed to that of the spirit. In it reside the passions, desires, and 
every sort of wickedness. It is the area in man where nothing good 
dwells, and which makes his every good effort tarnished with defect 
(cf. Rom 7/15-21). It militates against God's Law (and command- 
ments) and weakens it; rendering it impossible to obey God, it creates. 
a schizoid condition in the good-intentioned man. What it aspires 
after is death, decay, and corruption. It is hostile to God, and places 
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the man in it under God’s wrath. In short, Paul sees ‘flesh’ to be 
the closed-circuited ambit of the perishable world-order and of the 
ephemeral human existence in which Sin lurks, and in which the sinner 
secks his ‘life’, away from God and against His commandments. Paul 
sees it also as the area where God's wrath is manifested on the sinful 
man by giving him to reap the death inherent in the flesh. 


The man who is under Sin's domain.is said to be en sarkz (in 
the flesh), and to live and walk kata sarka (according to the flesh) 
(cf. Rom 7/5; 8/9; 8/4,5, 12,13; Gal 5/16). He is said to be sarkinos 
or sarkikos (cf. Rom 7/14; [Cor 3/1; etc). The chief characteristic of 
the sarkikos is ego-seeking, or ego-exaltation, or ego-assertion 
against God's ways. Paul would describe this in different ways: "setting 
the mind on the flesh" (Rom 8/5); not submitting to God's Law (8/7); 
boasting’ (ICor 1/29; etc); being vainly puffed up in thinking (Col 
2/18); putting up a show of religious observance and of asceticism, 
when in fact it is being indulgent to the flesh (Col 2/20-23; also 
Rom 7/5-6) or making a show in the flesh (Gal 6/12,14); putting 
one’s trust in one’s own efforts for salvation (cf. Phil 3/3ff); etc*”. 
In a word, sarkzkos is the man who closes in on himself, seeking his 
autonomy from God and his auto-sufficiency by pursuits of earthly, 
transitory, ephemeral, and perishable realities, which seemingly of- 
fer a promise of 'life’ (liberty, well-being, security, happiness, etc), 
but which in fact lead to corruption and to ‘death’ (total isolation 
from God). 


Though seemingly the sarkikos is the master of himself in this 
pursuit of his liberty and auto-sufficiency, his real hidden master 
is Hamartia, which dwells in him lurking in the area of his existence 
which is the sarx (cf. Rom 6/20; 7/5-6, 20,28). Hence it is that Paul 
calls him sarkzkos. 


Umapathi would call men of a similar pursuit (who, in their 
ego-seeking, are unaware that they are in fact slaving under the subtle 
dominance of Anavam) as kallatthalaivar ("those who remain under 
the impostor's leadership, cf. ThAP 38, 100; also 36)". y 


As we have seen earlier, Anavam hides its identity from the 
bonded man. Its true, unhindered nature is seen in the spirit’s 
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Kevalavasthat, where it holds the bonded spirit in total unconsciousness 
and in total isolation. It is called Anavam because it exercises an isola- 
ting effect on the spirit it holds in bondage even in its Sakalavasthai, 
and makes it act as a self-centred Aju (monad), preventing it from 
uniting with the Lord who is its true support. Its power is wielded 
chiefly in the field of Asuddhamayat (Impure Méyaz), and more 
precisely in the Prakrithimayat**, There it takes its sly hold on the 
bonded man's anthakkaranam which is called Ahankaram'’, and 
makes him act with a dominant sense of 'I' and ‘mine’ (yin-yenadhu, 
ahankara-mamakara), As a result the man acts with ego- 
attachment, driven by likes and dislikes (vruppu-vetuppu or raga- 
dvesa)"*. Because such actions, even if they be good, are bondage- 
actions, they gather Kanmam (Pavam and Punyam). This Kanmam 
brings about further birth and rebirth. Thus continues the state of 
isolation of the spirit and its continued alienation from the Lord 
because of Anavam's continued, clandestine hold on it. 


Kallam in Kallatthalaivar points out to the element of deceit 
and delusion under which the bonded man labours*®. Anavam ef- 
fects its deceit not only by not revealing its true identity, and by screen- 
ing the spirit from ‘seeing’ and uniting with the Lord as its ultimate 
support; it does so more by warping the spirit’s chzth-powers, such 
that the bonded man becomes fascinated and infatuated with the 
beauteous world, taking it to be sath, real (when it is not), and seeks 
to alleviate his inner alienation (caused by bondage) by the pleasures 
it promises*?. And because the Mayaé-world-order is not sath, its 
promise vanishes into thin air leaving the man deluded and disap 
pointed, and thus the bonded man is driven to greater alienation, 
and is pushed towards greater ego-striving, instituting a chain of 
delusion*®, While the bonded man gets the feel of being in the 
driver's seat in such strivings, the fact is, that he is being ruled by 
the senses and the sensual desires they kindle. Hence it is that Appar 
represents the five senses as the five bandits, and the ego-led man 
as the dull-witted tortoise!”. And Meykandar represents the bonded 
man as the prince that lives amidst the five hunters and is led by them, 
unaware of his true belonging and his royal blood (cf. SNB VIII). 
Because (instead of being led by the Lord and His Arul) the bonded 
men are so led by their ego, they are described as kallatthalaivar. 
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In both patterns, the principle of enslavement (Hamartia 
or Anavam) is not seen to manifest itself to the bonded man. Instead, 
it is seen to exert its covert domain in the area of the perceptible world- 
order (designated as sarx or as Mayaz). In the one (St. Paul's), it is 
seen as resulting in the bonded man seeking his autonomy from God; 
in the other (Siddhantham), as resulting in he being kept in mistaken 
perception of realities so as to perpetuate his isolation and his aliena- 
tion from God. In both, the bondage effected is seen as creating an 
epi-centre in the area of man's existence. This epi-centre institutes 
a disorderly, cancrous situation, which is bound to burst into the open 
showing up its falsity (In the ultimate form, in condemnation and 
‘death’ < for Paul> , and in rebirth< for the Siddhantham_). This epi- 
centre, operating as ego-centred existence (where the ego is either a 
swollen, domineering ego or a depleted, crouching and cringing ego), 
consists in the man being ruled by his bondage (which is essentially 
extrinsic to him) rather than by his inner illumination. This inner 
illumination and inner power would come to the man when the Holy 
Spirit comes to dwell in him once his bondage to Sin is reversed; and 
Paul would call this "being-in-the-spirit”. For the Siddhantham, this 
would be with he beginning to see with the Lord's Eye (cf. ThAP 
19) or when the Lord, seeing in him, would give him to see (cf. SNB 
XI). 


After considering some salient points of similarity and dissimilari- 
ty regarding the state of bondage in the two religions, let us now move 
on to consider the graced-state of man in the two traditions. 


3. MAN UNDER GRACE 


True, Paul speaks of the Christian being "under grace (hypo 
charin)", in contrast to being "under the Law (hypo nomon)" (cf. 
Rom 6/14). He even speaks of being "slaves of righteousness” and 
"slaves of God” (vv 18,22). But this ‘slavery’ is not of the type of the 
slavery under Sin, Death, and Law; for, it is in fact ‘a call to freedom’ 
(cf. Gal 5/1,13). It is a slavery in the sense that the Christian is now 
called, in all inner freedom, to live the ethic that is incumbent on 
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his new relationship of righteousness as a covenantal man, as aser- ~ 
vant of Christ the Lord, and as a 'son' to the Father. Being under 
grace, therefore, refers to the state in which the Christian is cherish- 
ed by God in His Graciousness®, living by the Spirit and walking by 
the Spirit (Gal 5/25). 


Talking about the way graced men are to lead their lives, 
Umapathi states: 


"Like those whose hands are gilded by the gleaming torch they raise, 
So is the place of those possessed by Grace as they stand beneath the 
Truth" (ThAP 68). 


There is a subtlety in this imagery that hides the actual injunction 
of Umapathi. The torch that a man raises aloft before him illumines 
his true path in the darkness (If a man were to put the torch behind 
him, it would cast a shadow which would obscure the path)*!, 
Similarly, the graced man that sees by the light of Nanam (i.e. by 
placing himself under the illumination of Thiruvarul) discerns the 
true path and walks it. Hence, Umapathi's injunction to the graced 
man is to stand and walk under the illumination and guidance of 
Thiruvarul®. 

The two religions agree, therefore, that there is no “no man’s 
land” between the two states, of being under bondage to sinfulness 
and being under the fostering of grace. For Paul, either a man serves 
slavishly under Sin, Death, and Law, or he serves God in freedom 
under grace. For the Siddhantham, either a man is in illusion and 
in falsehood, or is discerning and in truth; either he is under the tyran- 
ny of Darkness, or he is under the light of Truth. Ard in both the 
religions, both these states admit of degrees. 


Now, how does a man cross from the land of bondage to the land 
of grace? 


A. THE SAGA OF SALVATION IJ 


a. According to the Pauline Letters 


The aeon of sinfulness, inaugurated by the dzsobedience of Adam, 
has a definite beginning in human history. With it begins also the 
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reign of Sin, as well as the remote promise of God's salvation from 
such an acon of sinfulness. In the biblical view, such a promise of 
salvation concretizes in the election of Abraham and in the covenant 
God made to him and to his posterity, that all nations would be blessed 
through his "seed", Paul teaches that this "seed" of Abraham, which 
would come from the chosen people and in the line of David, and 
which would bring the promised salvation, is Christ (cf. Gal 3/15ff). 
In a later understanding of Christ, Paul would see this salvation history 
of mankind as forming part of the grand design of God, which he 
would call "the mystery of God". This mystery was hidden in God 
before all ages for man's salvation and glory, and it became revealed 
and manifested in the Christ-event, to be made known to all the 
world®®, 


At the fullness of time, God sent His only begotten Son to be 
born of Mary in the line of David and as the promised Messiah (Christ). 
This Christ, who is seen to be the pre-existent Son of God, and who 
is the ‘yes’ to all God's promises, did not cling on to his divine 
prerogatives, but humbled himself and became a mortal man in obe- 
dience to his Father's design; and by his death on the cross, offered 
his life as vicarious sacrifice to the Father, bringing about an eternal 
(once-for-all) redemption for all men. God raised this Jesus from the 
dead, and made him Lord and Son of God in power, establishing in 
him the new, eschatological aeon of salvation. Thus God, who was 
in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, has established in him His 
economy of salvation for the last times, in which all things would be 
reconciled to God by being brought under the headship of Christ. 
The culminating moment of this economy would be the Parousia. 
And, when all things have been placed under Christ, he would himself 
submit to the Father, so that God will be all in all (cf. 1Cor 15/28). 


What we have said above would be a general outline of, what 
we may call, the objective salvation, which would be appropriated 
by the individual man by his obedience of faith. 


The “acceptable time” for the individual man is the moment 
when he encounters Christ in the gospel-proclamation (cf. I[Cor 
6/1-2)°!. The gospel-proclamation is now in the custody of the 
Church, which is the Body of Christ. The Church has the command 
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from Christ to make the salvation that is present in him brougt to 
all the peoples of the world through her gospel-proclamation (cf, Mt 
28/18ff). The proclamation calls, first, for a conversion of heart 
(metanoza) (cf. Mt 4/17). This conversion consists primarily in an in- 
tuition into one’s wrong life-orientation, one's need for redemption, 
and one's dependence on God. Secondly, it calls for belief in Christ 
(cf. Mk 1/14-15). Those who would accept this proclamation, and com- 
mit themselves to Christ and his teaching with their obedience of faith 
and with receiving baptism would be on the way of salvation; the rest 
would be condemned (cf. Mk 16/15-16). The believer who is baptiz- 
ed puts on Christ, receives his Spirit, and enters the fellowship of Christ 
with the other believers, forming the Church, the new Israel, the Peo- 
ple of the new covenant. From having been under the "wrath" of God 
he has now been justified, and, through Christ, has.peace with God 
and access to the grace in which he stands (cf. Rom 5/1-2). 


b. According to the Siddhantham. 


As we have seen earlier, for the Siddhantham the spirits are 
anadhi (beginningless), and their bondage too is anadhi. In its 
Kévalavasthai the bonded spirit's chzth-powers are totally atrophied; 
and the result of this state of bondage is its total helplessness to at- 
tain to its true activity, namely the non-dual blissful communion with 
the Supreme, who is its true support. The Lord, being a mountain 
of mercy, institutes the process of giving the spirit to attain to His 
own nature, and thus, He who is the Andham (the Final) becomes 
the Adhi (the Primal). So begins the Siddhantham's ‘history of 
salvation’ before history began. In history, the Lord's gracious sav- 
ing ways are chiefly seen as two successive works — Mafaztthal (Con- 
cealment) and Arulal (Gracing), resulting in the Sakalavasthaz and 
the Suddhavasthai for the spirit, respectively. This linear, continual- 
ly evolving salvation history of the spirit, however, is realized ina cyclic 
temporal history constituted of origination-preservation-undoing, 
which too are the works of the Lord undertaken for the salvation of 
the spirits. This cyclic history is what we see as birth, growth, decay, 
and death of all the living beings, as the changes in seasons, as the 
birth, growth, decline, and death of peoples, nations and civiliza- 
tions, as the changes, upheavals, cataclysms, and reshapings on the 
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face of the earth and in the universe. It is in this setting that the 
spirits are said to take on recurring births in their process towards 
their evolution in consciousness and the wearing out of their bondage. 


The Mafaitthal of the Lord is co-eval with the Sakglavasthai of 
the spirit. In the Sakalavasthaz, in accordance with its Kanmam, the 
spirit is equipped with its thanu-karana-puvana-bogam; and, iden- 
tifying itself with its equipage, the spirit attains various conscious- 
states and activities. In this way, the spirit not only experiences the 
joys it yearned for and the pain inseated in its alienation from its Lord, 
but it also accumulates further Kanmam as the moral computation 
of its conscious and unconscious bondage-yearnings, to be lived out 
in a further birth, It is in this way that the Lord, as indicated earlier, 
brings about the Malaparibagam of the spirit. Thus, while Pasam 
(Anavam-Kanmam-Mayai), being jadam (material, not spiritual), 
would never let the spirit identified with it in its conscious operation 
to get freed of it (cf. ThAP 84), the Lord, through the Thzrédhayt 
Satth?, brings about the wearing out of the hold of the triple impuri- 
ty, and the clearing of the spirits conscious-powers through the Vidh- 
yathatthuvam such as Kalaz etc®® (Hence this stage is called 
Sakalavasthaz). 


When a man has reached the maturity of Malaparibagam, the 
hold of Anavam over his spirit becomes weakened; for, the intensity 
of his Kanmam has been lived out. This maturity consists in an in- 
ner freedom from compulsive likes and dislikes, and in a certain 
equanimity of the spirit, by which a man lives and acts free from strong 
ego-seeking. This maturity is said to be Jruvinatyoppu (Evening of 
Double Deeds)*’. At this juncture, the Lord's Satthi, that has been 
all the while at work in the spirit of the man, takes a definitive hold 
of it, and disposes the man, or even propels him, to thirst for 
Nanam, and to look out (even if only unconsciously) for the Lord's 
coming in the form of the Guru, who would lead him thereto (i.e. 
to Nanam). This new event is called Satthinibadham or Sat- 
thipadhidhal (the Fall or Descent of Satthi). This event marks the 
moment when the man's old set of values becomes no more relevant 
to him, and he is in search of the true meaning of things. In the pro- 
cess he may even appear strange in the eyes of others. We may see 
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this moment as the moment of ‘conversion’ (metanoza). This ripeness 
of the spirit is that which enables the man to recognize the Lord in 
His Guru-form, even if only inchoatively, and to betake himself to 
the Guru for receiving dhitchai (initiation) and the imparting of 
Nanam. These four moments — Malaparibagam, Iruvinatyoppu, 
Satthinibadham, and Guru-dhitchai — are closely related; and they 
may overlap, or even happen concomitantly, They mark the end of 
the Sakalavasthai of the spirit, and the beginning of its Sud- 
dhavasthaz®®, Hence the salvific work of the Lord would no more be 
Majzaitthal, but would become Arulal. With Arulal the man, who 
was so far unaware of the Lord that was in advaitic union with him 
in his process of growth to discernment, discerns Him coming to him 
in the Guru-form as the Aruluru (the Form-of-Grace), and perceives 
the Lord's Satthi at work in the world-order as, in fact, the Lord's 
Arul, Thiruvarul. He therefore submits willingly to the lead of 
Thiruvarul in his growth in Nanam. 


c. The Two "Histories" of Salvation 


The Christian salvation-history has a blend of intra and ultra- 
historical cast. The mystery of Christ, that unfolds in man's history 
through the historical person of Jesus Christ, is the mystery of God 
that transcends history, which was hidden in God before all ages, and 
which will grow towards its fullness within history, but will attain its 
fullness outs¢de hzstory (bringing history to its end) at the Parousia, 
when Christ himself will submit to the Father. Hence, this history of 
salvation, though compenetrating man’s history, transcends it. There 
is implied also the understanding that this Christ-event, unfolded in 
history, takes up, in its historical realization as the paschal mystery 
(dying and rising with Christ) in the individual man, a quasi-cyclic 
recurrence. That is, while the death and resurrection of Christ is not 
repeated, it is present as a salvific reality unfolding in the men of 
different times and places through the preaching and ministry of the 
Church*?. 


The Siddhantham's salvation-history begins before history and 
time (Kalam) began, since spirits and their bondage ane anadhi. 
History, particularly man’s history itself, is the result of ae S gracious 
saving work (and not as penetrated by an aeon of God's salvation 
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realized within it). There is no one, unique salvation-event embrac: ° 
ing all mankind at one given time, to be cyclically participated in 
by man in his individual history, Both God's saving works — Mafatt- 
thal and Arulal — take place within the cyclic history of the universe 
in cyclic patterns: in Mafaitthal the Lord is hiddenly present within 
the bonded spirits through their many births, and through the ages; 
in Aru lal He manifests Himself in the Guru-form to each spirit, when 
it has attained the maturity of Satthinibadham. In Mafaitthal He 
hides under the many forms (cf. rupam, aritpam, and riupariupam, 
ie. as with-form, without-form, and as with-and-without-form) in 
order to foster the spirit’s yearnings for the divine, though they be 
distorted, egoistic, and imperfect. In Arulal He manifests Himself 
to the spiritually ripe man in His true form (svaripam) of wisdom, 
mediated through the Guru-form (cf. ThAP 6). The gain that the 
spirit attains, by the Lord doing His Aru/al through Thiruvarul, is 
the liberation from bondage and the enjoyment of advaitic commu- 
nion with Sivam as Love and Bliss, already attainable in one's life's 
history, to be inamissibly possessed at death. That last state (i.e. after 
death) would be Paramutthi (or Vidhéhamukthi), which will have 
no end. The Siddhantham does not speak of a cosmic universal event 
like the Parousia coming at the end of human history. Thus, the linear, 
evolving salvation-history of the spirit extends beyond history on both 
ends: its bondage (Kévalavasthai) is anadhi (without beginning); and 
its inamissible Bliss-enjoyment (eternal beatitude, i.e. Paramutth?) 
will be anandham (without end), because it has become oned with 
the Andham (Sivam). 


Besides the above contrasts, we may point out to their following 
implications as well, towards seeing the patterns of salvation of the 
two faiths in better relief: 


A: For the Siddhantham, man’s history on earth becomes relative, 
of passing worth, and hence it fades in importance"; the individual 
spirit's transmigrating, linear salvation-history becomes real, and 
assumes importance. For the Christian, instead, man's history becomes 
decisive and all-important, as pregnant with God's salvific action. 
The latter, however, carries with it the danger of unduly institutionaliz- 
ing the divine, saving realities, while the former carries with it the 
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danger of fatalism, of apathy for social concern and general salva- 
tion, of an innate sense of inadequacy for the Nana-path, etc. 


B: In both, the break-through to the graced condition is discon- 
tinuous with the bondage-situation. However, while Christianity con- 
siders the bondage-situation as under God's "wrath" (this wrath, of 
course, is salvific in intent), the Siddhantham sees the Sakalavasthat 
as the necessary period of growth to come to the Suddhavasthaz, and 
as a method of divine pedagogy", with the Lord being in advaitic 
union with the spirits bringing them inexorably to the maturity of 
Malaparibagam. In other words, the Sakalavasthai is a period of hid- 
den grace™. Moreover, the conversion and the faith-commitment to 
Christ is seen as a transfer-event from paganism (or Judaism) into 
Christianity. For the Siddhantham, the break-through is not a transfer- 
event from one religion into another; it is, rather, the transference 
from Podhu (the General) to Upmai (the True), from illusion-state 
(Mayakkam, Afftanam) to the Wisdom-state (Nanam), from bon- 
dage to liberation, from alienation and pain to communion and in- 
ner sweetness. In other words, it is a growth in the level of 
consciousness. In the ambit of religion, it may be described as a 
break-through from general Saivism to the Saivism which is the Sid- 
dhantham". 


C: The reason why some accept the gospel-proclamation and 
others not, is, for the Christian understanding, traceable to a gracious 
"election” of God®, The reason for arriving at the Satthinibadham 
and to the break-through to Nanam, according to the Siddhantham, 
is not due to any particular ‘election’ of God, but due to the maturity 
that the spirit has attained, enabled by the Lord's Arul-Satthi, for 
the moment of the Dawn of Grace. 

D: In Christianity man is seen as having a definite beginning 
with body and soul (or body, psyche, and spirit), but as having no 
end, possessed of a resurrected body (after death)®’. In the Sid- 
dhantham instead the spirits (of all the living) are anadhi and 
anandham. 

E: According to the biblical view the universe is created for man, 
and man for God. It is the man, possessed of intelligence, who alone 
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can glorify God. Man, created in God's image, is to rule the earth, 
and exercise his dominion over it, subjugate it, and thus procure for 
his living and well-being. In the Siddhantham, though man is the 
more evolved of the rest, not only he is a conscious principle (chith); 
every living being is possessed of a chith, a spirit, which pervades the 
limited body it animates, and is limited by it. Thus, man being a 
limited chith, not he, but the Lord is the lord of all the world-order, 
the living and the non-living; the former is His ' people’, and the latter 
His ' possession’ (Hence He is called Pathz). It is He who orders all 
by His Anai towards the salvation of the spirits in bondage. 


F; In the Christian view, God is always seen to act through chosen 
men and a chosen people, even for making the Christ-event reach 
all men, The Siddhantham contemplates the possibility of God tak- 
ing innumerable forms to meet the man in bondage towards bring- 
ing about his liberation. The more privileged forms, however, are the 
Scriptures and the Guru-form. 


G: The end-result of the salvation-histories too are different. In 
Christianity, it will result in those that are saved for ever and those 
that are damned for ever, with the Parousia as the cosmic event that 
seals it (with the resurrection from the dead). In the Siddhantham, 
the salvation-history is open to all the spirits attaining salvation; there 
is no talk of comdemnation, nor of definitive hell. 


B. THE COMING OF CHRIST AND THE GURU-COMING 


Paul speaks of the "the coming of Christ" (Gal 3/24) as tne 
decisive moment of salvation; the Siddhantham speaks in a similar way 
of the Guru-coming (guruvaravu) (cf. ThAP 49). In the Christian 
faith there is no salvation without the coming of Christ (cf. Acts 4/ 12); 
in the Siddhantham there is no break-through to Nanam®, and 
hence to liberation and bliss, without the guruvaravu (cf. ThAP 49, 
50). Paul would say: "God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself, not counting their trespass against them” (IICor 5/19). The 
Siddhantham would say that the Guru-form is the ‘cloak’, taking 
which the Lord Himself lays hold of men making them His own (cf. 
ThAP 45)°*. 
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Inspite of such similarities of expressions, it is surrounding this 
decisive ‘event' that we find the most basic and most marked divergen- 
czes between the two faiths, both regarding the interpretation and 
the formulations, 


a. The Mediation of Salvation 


i. THE MODE OF MEDIATION 


Christ is seen as the pre-existent Son of God, whom God pro- 
mised and, "at the fullness of time", sent to earth for man’s salvation 
(cf. Gal 4/4-5). God gave him up for mankind's sake (cf. Rom 8/32), 
so that through him as the place of expiation offered to His divine 
holiness, the fallen man that believes may be reinstated in righteousness 
in His presence (cf. Rom $/24-25). Christ, in his turn, in obedience 
to the Father and in solidarity with mankind, took the form of man; 
he obeyed even to the point of dying on the cross on behalf of sinful 
mankind (cf. Phil 2/6ff), as a fragrant offering and sacrifice to God 
(cf. Eph 5/2). Particularly for Paul, therefore, Christ’s mediation of 
salvation was through his death and resurrection, an event that took 
place once-for-all (ephapax) winning an eternal redemption for all 
mankind (objective redemption) (cf. Rom 4/25). This understanding 
of the Christ-event, naturally, is closely related with Paul's understan- 
ding of promise, covenant, Sin, Death, Law, transgression, reconcilia- 
tion, justification, etc. 


According to the Siddhantham, the reality that appears as the 
Guru to the spiritually ripe man is seen to be the same that was already 
present in the spirit from time immemorial, during its ignorance- 
state, bringing it to the maturity of Malaparibagam (cf. ThAP 41). 
That reality is none other than the Lord who, by His Satthi-Arul, 
was hiddenly present to the spirit through His works and by the various 
thatasthalatchana forms. He is in fact the Andham, but in as much 
as He has become the Adhi for the sake of saving the spirits. When 
the spirit attains the spiritual maturity of Satthintbadham, He takes 
up, by His Thiruvarul, the visible or perceptible form of the Guru 
as suited to the needs of the spirit. Of this Umapathi would say: 
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"In order to place us in never dying bliss, the unborn first one 
was born,., the nameless Lord took on a name. Oh praise His goodness 
that deigned to find joy in partaking equally with the man of the world 
in food and drink, in fear and delight" (PP 69-71)"°. 


This perceptible sign that He assumes is not uniform for all. Only 
for the Sakalar He appears in the third person, in a human form like 
them (adhara thiruméni). To the Pralayakalar and the Viritianakalar, 
instead, He appears in niradhara thiruméni”. The essence of the 
Guru consists in perceptibly being to the spirit a wisdom-inducing 
form; and the essential role of the Guru-form (Aruluru, the Form- 
of-Grace) is to initiate in the ripe man, and progressively light up 
within him, the nanasvaripam of the Lord”, Meykandar describes 
this in simile as the king coming to his son, who has grown up identi- 
fying himself with the five hunters (namely the senses), and reveal- 
ing to him the truth about him and himself. That is, the Lord comes 
to the Satthintbadhan (the man of the ripeness of Satthin¢zbadham) 
in the form of the Guru, reveals to him progressively the asath nature 
of the beauteous Maya-world-order, and the truth about him and 
Himself, and thus taking possession of him, cherishes him by His Arul 
as His own’. Evidently this way of seeing the Guru-role is closely 
related with the Siddhantham's understanding of Siva-Satthi as in 
advaita with the world-order, of Anavam as Darkness, of bondage 
as being under illusion, etc. 


ii. THE SALVIFIC EFFECTS OF THE MEDIATION. 


In the Christian understanding, man's objective redemption is 
not seen as distinct from his subjective redemption: the latter is but 
the unfolding of the former in the individual man when he encounters 
the mystery of Christ in the gospel, and responds to it in faith (i.e. 
both with the obedience of faith and with the submission expressed 
in faith confession and baptism). What is the salvific effect that the 
believer is invested with when he thus "puts on Christ” in baptism 
(cf. Gal 3/27)? To begin with, he participates in the righteousness 
of-God that has now been manifested in Christ (cf. Rom 3/21ff). That 
is, he participates in Christ's expiation, becoming acquitted, freed, 
forgiven, reconciled, redeemed, acquired, and sanctified. What is 
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the nature of this new covenantal relationship of righteousness with 
which the man becomes invested in Christ? He becomes a ‘son’, a 
child of God, conformed to the image of Christ (who is himself the 
image of God), and bestowed with his own Spirit by whom he calls 
God "Abba! Father!" (like Christ himself did). He becomes a member 
of the fellowship of Christ, the Ghurch, which becomes the visibility 
of Christ's salvific presence within humanity. By becoming God's son, 
the Christian comes to possess the gift of the divine 'life’ which is 
in Christ, having been reconstituted righteous, as a work of art of 
God to live out the ethic of righteousness (i.e. do good works) that 
God has fore-ordained for the righteous man (cf. Eph 2/10). Having 
been grafted in this way in Christ (cf. symphytoz, Rom 6/5), and sub- 
mitting to his lordship both as individual and as forming the holy 
fellowship of the Church, the Christian lives and walks by the Spirit. 
Adorned and cherished by the gifts of the Spirit, illumined by the 
growing ‘knowledge’ of the riches of Christ, serving by the ministries 
and charisms he is beckoned with, the Christian builds up the com- 
munion of the saints in love, towards "the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ” (Eph 4/13). This fullness will be manifested 
when our redemption and acquisition will be consummated with the 
coming of Christ in glory (the Parousia), when our sonship of God 
and our inheriting His own glory along with Christ will be perfected. 


The salvific effects of the Guru-mediation, instead, can be seen 
as follows. While Christ's coming in the human form: is seen as grace 
(cf. 11Cor 8/9; Tit 2/11; 3/4; etc), that form was not given to everyone 
to see, but only to those that lived in Palestine at his time”; and even 
among them, only to a very few was it given to be recognized as such. 
Though also in the Siddhantham the Guru-coming of the Lord is an 
invisible verity for the spiritually unripe man, it however becomes 
perceptible to every man that becomes ripe for Nanam. In other words, 
the ‘visibility’ or ‘perceptibility’ of the Lord’s coming in the Guru- 
form is already seen as the first act of God’s Arulal, and as the first 
thing mediated by the Guru”. The faith-response that buds as a 
result of this meeting between the Satthinibadhan and the Guru is 
hot, primarily, to the truths taught by the Guru, but to the Guru 
himself as impersonating the Lord’*. The Guru initiates him by per- 
forming the suitable dhztchaz on the man. This dhitchaz is said to 
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embody the kirtyd-satthi of the Lord, effecting the removal of the 
Sancitham, and initiating a way of living out the Praraddham which 
will not result in gathering Agamiyam”’. Positively, the dhitchat 
is said to embody the nand-satth? of the Lord effecting the Dawn of 
Grace in the initiated, and imprinting on his spirit the inner Guru- 
form as the Aand-inducing svariixpam of the Lord (Hence the 
dhitchai is called nana-dhitchai). Thus the man enters the fana- 
stage of spiritual evolution, The inner-Guru's role is seen as an in- 
ner leadership, With this new leadership established, the Anavam's 
hold is decisively reversed in the Satthinibadhan. Umapathi points 
out to this inner leadership of the Lord by the words such as 
ningadha ko (unforsaking leader) and pogap pugal (unforsaking 
refuge) (cf. ThAP 41, 4); and Meykandar points out to its role as 
equivalent to the Lord "standing non-differently as wisdom-inducing 
svaripam" (cf. SNB VIII. 2). The Guru's mediation is what is refer- 
red to as Guru-arul, and what is mediated is the Lord's Arulal and 
His Arul (i.e, Thiruvarul); hence the dictum: "Guruvarulinfi 
thiruvarulillat (There is no Thiruvarul without Guruvarul)". 
Thiruvarul's role is giving the man in the fadna-state (Sud- 
dhavasthaz) the spiritual gains of discernment, purification-illu- 
mination, and bliss-enjoyment, which are spoken of in chapters 
6, 7, and 8 of Thiruvarutpayan respectively. Thiruvarul heaping these 
gains on the graced man is mediated by the Guru-form (both the ex- 
ternal and the inner Guru) that cultivates the Nanam (Hence it is 
that the Guru is called Nana-guru or Nana-asariyan)'*, The final 
gain conferred by Thiruvarul is the non-dual (advaitic) union (i.e. 
the ecstatic mystic union). The stable possession of this union 
(Jivanmukthi) is the prelude to Paramutthi or Vidhéhamukthi. 


iii, THE TWO “MEDIATIONS’. 


It will be noted that the central event in Christ's mediation of 
salvation is his sacrificial death and his resurrection, which took place 
at a given moment in history. This element seems totally absent in 


the Siddhantham. Let us scrutinize the dynamism behind this a lit- 
tle further. 


God's righteousness that is conferred on the Christian through 
faith in Jesus Christ has a twofold dimension: it confers the recon- 
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ciliation that is found in Christ's expiation (and thus, from being 
an ‘enemy’ and under God's ‘wrath’, he becomes forgiven, recon- 
ciled, and at peace with God); it confers also the new convenantal 
relationship of being a ‘son’ of God (enjoying the ‘life’ which is in 
Christ, who has become a life-giving Spirit) (cf. Rom 4/25). The 
dimension of covenantal relationship cannot be had without the 
dimension of reconciliation. Reconciliation is rooted in God's acquittal 
of man's moral debts incurred by his sinful ways; the relation of son- 
ship is effected by configuring the man in the image of Christ His 
Son (‘putting on Christ’). These two aspects are the two sides of the 
same coin; and the ‘coining’ of it was done, in God's design, in the 
death and resurrection of Christ. They become the Christian's gain 
when he becomes receptive to them through his faith. The profes- 
sion of a man’s faith in Christ, therefore, involves a renunciation to 
Sin? and a commitment to Christ. 


For the Siddhantham, which disavows even killing of animals, 
the idea of God delivering His Son to death as propitiation done to 
His Divine majesty (cf. Rom 8/32)" would be unthinkable, but it 
would highly appreciate the fact of Jesus accepting his unjust death 
as a vicarious sacrifice for mankind*!. Though in popular Hinduism 
the sense of sin and guilt, and finding purification from it by bathing 
in the Ganges or in the Holy Shrines (thirthas) etc. are not wanting, 
in the fana-stage, sinfulness is seen more as an inner bondage and 
an innate disorientation, with the consequent state of illusion and 
the pursuit of what is unreal and untrue*’. The bondage of the 
spirits is due to their adulteration with Malam. The intensity of Malam 
within the spirit wears off when it lives out its Kanmam. The living 
out of the Kanmam implies not only tasting the joy (experience) that 
the spirit slavishly hankers after, but also suffering the alienation in- 
nate in bondage®*, and thus coming to a gradually greater clarity 
regarding the hostility of ego-strivings for attaining true knowledge 
and bliss. It is the Lord, through His Arul, that leads the spirit in 
this manner to its spiritual maturation™. To put it in another way, 
the Lord leads the spirit through a long process of purification from 
its Kanmam, bringing it to the renunciation of the A nava-given sense 
of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, and to the maturity of letting itself be guided by 
the Lord and His Arul. This spiritual maturity for renunciation is 
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what is referred to as Thavam*® or as Thufavu*’, and it is accom- 
panied by the event of Jruvina’yoppu. A further purification is ef- 
fected by the Guru who, by performing the dhitchat, removes the 
Sancitham within the man, and, by imparting Nanam, initiates 
him to a way of living out his Praraddham which does not 
gather Agamiyam*’, Nanam includes initiation to true discernment 
regarding the Real, further purification and illumination, and the 
relishing of the Divine. There is no coming to Nanam without matur- 
ing in Thavam*s, 


From the above it would seem that both the faiths see the removal 
of the moral effects of previous evil and ego-centred ways as a necessary 
prelude to establishing the man under grace. The Siddhantham does 
not seem to consider the purification from Malam as resultant to an 
expiation made to God; hence, there would not arise the need for 
some one to offer an expiation. It would see the Lord, with His Arul, 
bringing about this painful process of purification of the spirits through 
the cycle of births in the phase of Ma7aztthal, through the Guru- 
dhitchat, and through the thavam (renunciation of 'I’ and 'mine’) 
inbuilt in the Nana-led path in the phase of Arulal (cf. ThAP 98; 
SNS 262; etc). 


Because for the Siddhantham the salvation of man would not 
rest on one single cosmic event that took place in the past, also the 
urgency or the meaningfulness of the proclamation of that event as 
a conditto-sine-qua-non for salvation would not exist. However, the 
urgency and the inner necessity to lead other people to Nanam is by 
no means absent in the Guru; quite the contrary. The Guru may even 
traverse long distances and undertake arduous labour in imparting 
wisdom. But the whole tenor of it is quite different: he does it more 
out of an inner thirst to give others to enjoy the liberation and bliss 
he has found (cf. yan peffa inbam pefuga ivvaiyagam, Let this world 
be bestowed with the bliss with which I have been blessed; ThM 
147), and not as under a mandate or as sent by a Church etc. And 
he does not go and preach Nanam to all, but only to the man he 
finds ripe for wisdom (whether he comes to him, or the Guru goes 
to meet him). 
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b. God in Christ and Siva as Guru 


i, GOD IN CHRIST 


The apostolic Church, stormed by Christ's frequent apparitions 
after his death, and by the abundant salvific effects that she experi- 
enced in his name thereafter, was led to see the truth about Christ 
more clearly, under the guidance of the Spirit. To put it in the Pauline 
way, she saw that God was (and continues to be) in Christ (in his in- 
carnation, death, and resurrection) reconciling the world to Himself 
(cf. 11Cor 5/19). Not only was she given to see the continuity of this 
risen Lord with the crucified Jesus of Nazareth, who was "a prophet 
mighty in deed and word before God and all the people” (Lk 24/19); 
looking backwards in time, she also saw his continuity with the pre- 
ordained and promised ‘Messiah’ (Christ); and looking forward, with 
"the Son of Man” who would come at the Parousia. 


Paul never saw the incarnate Christ in flesh; but he met him 
in his resurrected, pneumatic form. With the Early Church he was 
also given to see this risen Christ as pre-existent to his earthly incar- 
nation. He would speak of his pre-existence thus: 


"He is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all crea- 
tion: for in him all things were created, in heaven and on earth, visi- 
ble and invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities or 
authorities — all things were created through him and for him. He 
is before all things, and in him all things hold together” (Col 1/15-17). 


Paul was given to see Christ's presence within human history too as 
pre-existent to his incarnation. Thus he would speak of*him as the 
'seed' promised to Abraham (cf. Gal 3/15ff), as the ‘supernatural 
rock’ present to Israel during its exodus (cf. IICor 10/lff), etc. He 
would profess the continuity of the pre-existent Christ with the in- 
carnate Christ when he would speak of God sending His Son (cf. Gal 
4/4), and of Christ emptying himself to take the form of a servant 
(cf. Phil 2/7). The way he would understand the incarnate Christ 
in the light of his resurrection from the dead would be, that he was 
put to death for our sins and raised for our justification (cf. Rom 4/25), 
that he has been designated now as the Lord and as the Son of God 
in power in the Spirit of Holiness (cf. Rom 1/4), inaugurating the 
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final economy of salvation. In this economy all things would become 
recapitulated to his (Christ's) lordship, and thus reconciled to God 
through him, so that those who are thus saved may be bestowed with 
God's fullness and His glory, which is now found already in full 
measure in Christ, The consummation of this economy would be the 
moment of Christ's coming in glory at the Parousia. Hence it is that 
Paul would see the continuity of the Risen Christ with the Christ of 
the Parousia. 


The entire mystery of Christ would be seen, therefore, as the pre- 
existent Son of God (who was promised for man's salvation) becom- 
ing incarnate and undergoing a sacrificial death, to be raised in glory 
in order to be made the ‘Lord’ who would effect the reconciliation 
of all things to God by bringing them under his headship. This mystery 
of Christ will reach its completion with his total manifestation in glory 
at the Parousia. All this is further seen as Christ, in filial obedience, 
submitting himself to, and faithfully carrying out, the eternal design 
of God to save man; and this filial submission will reach its comple- 
tion when, after all things have been placed under his feet, Christ 
himself would submit to God the Father, so that God may be all in 
all (cf. ICor 15/20-28). This would be the total "mystery of God". 


Regarding Paul's understanding of the divinity of Christ we may 
point out to the following as well: 


A: Christ is seen as mediating the ‘visibility’ (cf. 'image’) of 
the Father ("image of the invisible God”, Col 1/ 15), the ‘knowledge’ 
(realization) of His salvation, and the attainment of His divine mode 
of being (glory). It is in Christ that God's love and grace of salvation 
become totally unfolded in human history and in individual man. 
It is through Christ that the sinful man has "access to the grace of 
God” (Rom 5/2), "who alone has immortality and lives in unap- 
proachable light, whom no man has ever seen or can see” (ITim 6/16). 


B: This Christ that mediates God's salvation is seen to be equal 
to God in divinity or in divine essence (cf. Phil 2/6). Yet, he is seen 
to play an instrumentary role to ‘the Father’. This certain subor- 
dination in role to the Father is taught by designations such as Son, 
the first-born of creation, image, obedience, etc.2” 
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C: Particularly in virtue of the lordship that is seen as divinely 
accorded to Christ in his resurrection, God is seen to have been and 
to continue to be in Christ Jesus reconciling the world to Himself; 
and hence, divine honour and worship are paid to Jesus Christ in his 
totality as the divine-human person, Worshipful titles like ‘the Lord’ 
(Hb. adénay, Gk. kyrios), 'the Name' (cf. Phil 2/9), and dox- 
ologies (cf. Rom 9/5)? are therefore applied to him, and he is wor- 
shipped as God®. 


ii, SIVA AS GURU 


In the long course of Indian spiritual tradition of réshzs, seddhars, 
yoghis, munivars, sanyasis, etc. extending: beyond recorded history, 
a common pattern of spiritual awakening has been discerned and 
handed on — namely the Guru-mediation. In this common pattern 
has been seen also the possiblity of a great variety of modalities of 
the Guru-mediation®!. The Siddhantham’s way of understanding 
the Guru-tradition towards mediation of Nanam may be presented 
as follows. 


As we have seen earlier, the Guru-mediation is seen as a conditzo- 
sine-qua-non for man’s liberation from Pasam, which is found only 
in the Adna-stage of spiritual evolution (cf. ThAP 29, 42, 46, 47, 49, 
50). The mediation is seen to be differently experienced by the Sakalar, 
the Pralayakalar, and the Vinfanakalar. Even among the Sakalar, 
Nanam is mediated in different ways, in different intensities, and with 
different types of dhitcha®. But the common element is that this 
mediation and the mediating Guru are always ' perceptible’ for the 
man ripe for Nanam as a new event, discontinuous with the previous 
phase in regard to the way it happens and the gain that is bestowed. 
Moreover, the Guru and his mediation is seen to be continuous with 
the inner-Guru as the fanasvaripam of the Lord, and with its 
mediation of discernment etc. within the graced man. And when, 
finally, the inner Guru leads him to the vision of the Lord, the 
graced man becomes "steeped in flooding Consciousness (Wisdom), 
with Bliss indwelling within” (ThAP 91). This ultimate flawless form 
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of the Lord (cf. ThAP 88), which the mystic as yet in bodily condi- 
tion beholds (by his faculties being possessed, subsumed, and 
transcended by the Divine Eye, namely Thiruvarul), is seen to be in 
some way continuous with the Nanasvarizpam that was etched within 
his consciousness by the Guru-mediation. Hence it is that the mystics 
recognize, in that ultimate flawless form that fully possesses them, 
the form of the True Guru, Siva, and retrospectively recognize the 
mediating Guru (Ubaya guru, instrumental Guru) as His ‘cloak’ 
'(porvat)', or as His decoy-form (cf. ThAP 45), or as His védam 
(disguise) for laying hold of men. With a further retrospective scan- 
ning, the mystics see that the Lord who took the disguise of the 
mediating Guru is the same that had been all the while hidden in 
the spirits and in the world-order, by His Satthi-Arul bringing the 
spirits to their Malaparibagam and to the attainment of Nanam (cf. 
THAP 41). The Guru-understanding of the Siddhantham, therefore, 
would be: the Path?, who is the Andham, becomes the Adhi in His 
saving intent to liberate the spirits from bondage. As Siva the 
benevolent, perfect, and propitious one, He unites with His Arul as 
Satthi bringing about His fivefold saving works. During man’s 
ignorance-state, He, with His Satthi, effects his Malaparibagam re- 
maining hidden behind the Mayé-thatthva-forms and patterned on 
his Kanmam. When the man is ripe for Nanam, He takes on the 
‘disguise’ of the Guru, through His Arul, manifesting Himself to him 
as his true teacher, and lord, and makes him his own, cherishing him 
by His Arul. And when finally the man attains illumination, and 
purification,from his ego-sense (tha7potham), He takes full posses- 
sion of him in His true form as all-pervading Wisdom, and, as 
Sankaran (Giver-of-bliss, ThAP 9) bestows Himself to him to be en- 
joyed as Sivam (= Love). From the above it will be seen that the 
mana-mediation to the spiritually ripe man is by Siva Himself, who 
comes to him by His Arul as Guru. It is for this reason that the Sid- 
dhantham and Saivism accords to the Guru-form the worship that 
is due to Siva (the Lord) Himself*®. 


c. The Two "Comings” 


As we have seen above, both Christ and the Guru are accorded 
divine worship in the respective faith-traditions. Yet, the understand- 
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ing behind their divinity in the two traditions are, so to say, worlds 
apart. 


First of all, Jesus Christ is an irrepeatable, unique person in 
human history. Christ (and the Christ-event) is unique because he is 
a divine person who took flesh. This taking flesh is said to be 
miraculous, unique, and irrepeatable, in as much as it was a virgin- 
birth, by the overshadowing of the Holy spirit °’. The Christ-event 
is eternally conceived in God's design, and it unfolded once-for-all 
in human history; its central historical faith-event is the vicarious 
sacrificial death of Christ (by his historically recorded crucifixion) 
and his resurrection from the dead by the power of God; and its cen- 
tral import is the reversal of the kingdom of Sin and Satan, and the 
establishment of the kingdom of Christ and of salvation. The Risen 
Christ will no more be born; he will die no more. And he is expected 
in fully manifested glory at the Parousia. 


Siva taking the Guru-from for the man ripe for Nanam is uni- 
que for the individual man’s history; but this uniqueness is repeated 
as often as there are men that reach Satthinibadham. This Guru- 
form is not restricted to a human visible form alone. What particularly 
interests us, for our discourse here, however, is the concrete human 
visible form that the Lord takes for the Sakalar. Even this human form 
is not seen as restricted to one human person, or one human pattern 
of action and mediation. Nevertheless, it speaks of a real man- 
becoming of the Lord in the Guru. This man-becoming, however, 
is not the same as incarnation in the Christian sense, nor that of the 
avatar in the Vaishnavite tradition®®. The revelation of the Sid- 
dhantham would speak of the Lord becoming man without a becom- 
ing. That is, from its point of view, the Siddhantham would find it 
impossible to think of God, who is the Supreme Chith, becoming zn- 
carnate in a limited body, and depending on its karanam to attain 
and leave the various limited conscious-states (such as sleep-state, 
dream-state, etc), even if the consciousness in question be a mystic 
consciousness free of the limitations of bondage. Futhermore, the 
limitations and patterns imposed by the given thanu-karana-puvana- 
bogam would presuppose a pattern-cause, namley the Praraddha Kan- 
mam, which would in turn call for a previous bondage. Thus, it is 
unthinkable for the Siddhantham that the divine being would limit 
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Himself to a human existence and come to be born. Birth itself would 
presuppose a limited chzth and, normally also, a certain state of aliena- 
tion intrinsic to it due to bondage. The way the Siddhantham would 
understand the Lord becoming man, therefore, may be stated as fol- 
lows: The Lord, who is the Supreme Chith (Sath-Chith- Anandham) 
pervades and possesses the man Guru such that the man becomes His 
instrument in mediating to the SatthinZbadhan his initiation to 
Nanam". The body that is seen is that of the man Guru; but his 
spirit and the actions that he performs become so pervaded, possess- 
ed, and assumed by the Lord that it becomes His °°. The Lord does 
not destroy the man's bodily form, or his mental make-up, or his spirit. 
But the whole being and acting of the man Guru becomes so pervaded, 
possessed, directed, and assumed by the Lord with His Arul that he, 
in his totality becomes the grace-form (aruluru) of the Lord'”'. As 
a result, also the Guru, who is a past-master in the art of S‘vudham- 
bavanam"®, acts impersonating the Lord when he mediates Nanam 
to the Satthintbadhan (cf. ThAP 47)!°3, Similarly, also the worship 
that the devotee (disciple) may offer to the Guru is offered to him 
in as much as he is the Lord's form. For, how can anyone separate the 
form from the Lord if He has chosen to take that form to liberate 
and lead him? Hence the worship offered to the Guru is worship of- 
fered to the Lord in that form. 


It may be proposed here that, behind these two modes of seeing 
the divine mediation, there is not merely the difference in the inter- 
pretation of the bondage-experience, but there is also, perhaps, a dif- 
ference in the God-experience of the two faiths. Putting it in very 
broad terms, Christianity came as heir to the Hebrew religiosity, which, 
in the light of the revelation God gave, upheld a strict monotheism 
and highlighted the transcendence of God (Yahweh) over all other 
gods, and repudiated the surrounding polytheism, With the experience 
of salvation in Jesus Christ (Emmanuel, God-with-us), Christian revela- 
tion saw God also as having become closely wedded to humanity in 
the world and in history in and through the person and event of 
Christ’. In line with the Hebrew mind, this intervention of God in 
Christ is revealed and is interpreted as God sending His Son, in order 
to bestow His sonship to man irrespective of what people or period 
of history he may belong to. 
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The revelation in the Siddhantham, instead, sees the Lord, who 
is the Andham (i.e. to whom all capitulates, the Transcendent One), 
as already become the Adhi (without ceasing to be the Andham) 
towards saving the bonded spirits, and as already hiddenly in aduaitic 
process in the world-order with the bonded spirits — as they, yet as 
remaining the other, and as even ‘oned' with them (cf. thanay véray 
udanumay). He is to the entire world-order (he-she-it) as the spirit 
(soul) is to the body it animates; yet He is not affected or contaminated 
by it all, being distinct, and not dependent (ThAP 8)! , Hence, 
since the Siddhantham's revelation sees the Lord, as Adhi (as Siva 
and Satthi), already present in advatta with the spirits within the world- 
order, it does not sense the need nor the feasibility of God becoming 
incarnate (i.e. becoming a human being in the world and within 
human history), but it only sees the absolute necessity of His graciously 
taking a new recognizable form" for every spiritually ripe man, in 
His divine pedagody, in order to initiate and perfect His manifesta- 
tion of Himself to him (cf. ThAP 48, 49, 50). His interventions, 
therefore, are not seen as decisive events from without, placing man 
before a decision and a judgement — either to be saved or not to 
be. Since the Lord is seen not only as appufatthan (the one of the 
other side), but also as zppufatthan (the one of this side) (cf. ThKP 
1), His interventions are seen, rather, as His inexorable works wrought 
from within the world-order, through forms suited to the spirit 's con- 
dition, to enable thus every spirit to attain its salvation when she has 
arrived at suitable spiritual maturity. 


It may be permitted here, before concluding this theme, merely 
to point out to the probability that these two ways of reading (what 
we may call) their God-experience (that is, the way God gives man 
to experience Him ¢revelation?>) and the patterns in which it is set, 
are traceable to an extent also to the two original cultural settings 
of the respective religions, which are vastly different. In the one, God 
is experienced as calling Abraham, and with him his descendants, 
to an uncertain, nomadic, pastoral (later also agricultural) setting, 
trusting only in Him for his well-being, posterity, and prosperity. In 
the context of the tribal, patriarchal social set-up that originally 
emerged, the firstborn assumed paramount importance; the key- 
pattern in relating was that of berith (covenant); and so on. God's 
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gracious actions are therefore shown, and are meaningfully interpreted 
against such a setting. The other (the Siddhantham) may be ultimately 
traced back to the mystic culture of réshzs (seers) and s¢ddhars (founders 
of the Hindu religious tradition and their way of life), mostly re- 
nounced men who, often after a rich experience of family and social 
life, were drawn, by an inner calling, to abandon everything and, 
through Yoga, study and meditation, undertake a single-minded seck- 
ing of the divine, and the ultimate truths about man's life on 
earth’, Their key God-experience is the mystic experience which is 
called advaita (and which becomes interpreted by thinkers and 
theologians differently in the course of the centuries)!"*. Advaita 
(nonduality) is the name for the experience of the mystic, in which 
the sujective-objective and the subject-object polarities in consciousness 
regarding the world, oneself, and God cease, and all is seen capitulated 
to, and dissolved into, one, whole, limitless, pervasive, healing, har- 
monious, true, transcending, fascinating, awing, self-shining, blissfu!, 
divine reality. That oned and one-ing Reality the Saivites call Sivam, 


c. Being-in-the-Spirit and Suddhavasthai 


Paul's description of the state of the graced man as being "under 
grace” (Rom 6/14), and the Siddhantham's description of him as 
cherished under the Lord's Arul (cf. SNS 252: malaradikkil vaip- 
pan, He'll place him under His Flowery Feet) are seen to be conse- 
quent upon the two ‘encounters’ (following upon the two “comings” 
spoken above) in the respective faiths. We will now briefly take a look 
at what this state of being "under grace” means in the two faith- 
traditions. 


a. Being-in-the-Spirit 


What does being under grace mean? 


We have seen in Chapter V how the grace of God the Father, 
brimming forth from His love (agapé), unfolded itself through the 
grace of Christ (in the Christ-event), to become the grace of the Chris- 
tian. This freely bestowed reality of grace concretizes itself as the gift 
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of Christian existence, in the measure of the man's faith, becoming 
for him and his co-believers a sort of a new state, a new way of being 
and living, which is personally experienced by him as very different 
from the way it was under the power of Sin. Paul would see it as a 
reconstituion (in righteousness) of the man who was formerly a con- 
stituted sinner. He would see it as the gift of ‘life’ as opposed to the 
former condemnation to 'death'. This 'life’ would be of the order 
of the life which is in the Risen Christ, whom God raised from the 
dead by the power of the Spirit of life, designating him as the son 
of God in power. By virtue of this ‘life’, therefore, the believer becomes 
a son of God (in contrast to the bonded slave that he was to Sin former- 
ly); and uniting with the Spirit of sonship that is given to him, he 
calls God, "Abba! Father!". Thus, being under grace amounts to be- 
ing cherished with the relation of sonship(> "beloved") to God the 
Father, through Christ, in the Spirit. 


Being a son of God through Christ is not as though by some ex- 
trinsic imputation; it is indeed through a mystic immersion into the 
reality of the Risen Christ, who has become a life-giving Spirit. This 
is signified by the expression "being baptized into Christ”. Once again, 
this ‘baptism’ (immersion) is not a mere ceremonial gesture, nor its 
implication a theory to be effortfully believed in; it is of the nature 
of becoming an experiential reality — asa ‘rebirth’, a ‘new creation’ 
— by which the believer is enabled ‘to put away the old man with 
his disgraceful practices, and to put on the new man who is being 
renewed according to the image of his creator’ (cf. Col 3/9-10). Fur- 
ther, this immersion into Christ signifies being cast into the mould 
that is Christ. Paul’s understanding is more dynamic still: “My little 
children, with whom I am again in travail until Christ be formed 
in you" (Gal 4/19). It would be naive to think that being con-formed 
to the image of Christ consists in resembling him in external ap- 
pearance or in behaviour or in his life-style etc. We can gather the 
meaning of "being con-formed to the image of Christ”, and Paul's 
idea of sonship, from his understanding that the fullness of sonship 
will be bestowed on us at the Parousia, when we too will appear in 
glory with Christ who, in his resurrection, has become “the firstborn 
among many brethren” (cf. Rom 8/29). Glory, which is ‘the divine 
mode of being’, is then our true inheritance as sons (cf. 1[Pet 1/3-4: 


24 
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"partakers of the divine nature"), This glory is already an inchoative 
possession, hidden, like the ‘life’ we possess and which remains 
"hidden with Christ in God” (Col 3/4). Paul would see this ‘divine 
mode of being’ (glory) of Christ as that into which we grow, when 
we are "changed into his likeness from one degree of glory to another” 
(11Cor 3/18), And in the same breath Paul would add, "for this comes 
from the Lord who is the Spirit”. Being under grace implies, therefore, 
becoming, as sons of God, co-heirs with Christ (cf. Rom 8/17), 


We have also seen how, with the experience of the Risen Christ 
who has been exalted as the Son of God in power, the Spirit of God 
is now experienced as the Spirit of Christ. In the Old Testament, the 
Spirit of God was mostly seen as the outgoing activity of the transcen- 
dent, invisible God (hence the name ruah, breath or wind). In the 
New Testament, just as the Risen Lord is seen as a ' perceivable’ divine 
reality, the Spirit of Christ is also experienced as the very divine em- 
bodiment of the Risen Lord and as His 'perceivable' outgoing ac- 
tivity, In other words, the Spirit pervades and permeates the reality 
of Christ the Lord (cf. ‘life-giving Spirit’, ICor 15/45), and has become 
the medium through which his power and his glory reaches out in 
its salvific efficacy (cf. [Cor 3/18). Thus, in the New Testament, the 
Risen Christ, as the last Adam, becomes the source of the outpour- 
ing of the promised Spirit for the eschatological aeon of salvation. 


Because God has sent the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, the 
Spirit of Christ has also become the Spirit of the Christian. This Divine 
Spirit, who is also the Spirit of life, vivifies the spirit of the Christian 
that was dead (powerless) under Sin (cf. Rom 8/2,10)!°, empowers 
her to enter into a dialogal intercourse with Himself, and moves her 
to acknowledge her new divine life calling God "Abba! Father!” (cf. 
Rom 8/15-16; also Eph 2/18). Thus God's Spirit and the graced spirit 
become wedded one to another. If the graced man became oned with 
the divine reality of the Risen Christ in his ontological relationship 
of sonship with God (cf. “con-formed”), his spirit, pervaded 
("indwelt”) by God's Spirit, becomes operatively oned too!!®. Thus, 
the graced man “lives by the Spirit”, is "led by the Spirit", and "walks 
by the Spirit”. This whole new way of being and acting is what Paul 
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would designate as "being-in-the-Spirit" (cf. Rom 8/9). The new state 
of the graced man is the antithesis of his old state of "being-in-the- 
flesh", 


b.Suddhavasthai (The True State) 


The graced man's Suddhavasthai (fana-stage of spiritual evolu- 
tion) is not really antithetical to the Sakalavasthai, the state (avasthat) 
in which he was before the Guru-mediation. It is the final stage of 
spiritual evolution which, however, is discontinuous with the previous. 
It is the level of consciousness for which his spirit, with her chzth- 
powers, is truly made. Since suddham means pure (unadulterated, 
true), Suddhavasthai points out to the state where the spirits zccha- 
nana-kiriya powers, freed of their adulteration with the triple im- 
purity, begin to apprehend things in their true perspective. Thus, the 
man's evolved consciousness sheds aftfanam and becomes flooded 
by Nanam; his former illusion-state yields its place to enlightenment; 
and his inner sense of alienation is healed by the experience of divine 
intimacy and communion. These are the elements that compose the 
Lord's work of Arulal. 


The Lord, perceptible as the Guru, mediates to the Satthini- 
badhan not only the passage to the fana-stage of spiritual con- 
sciousness; but, as the nzngadha ko (unforsaking leader), He also con- 
tinues to sustain his growth in Nanam during his Suddhavasthaz, un- 
til finally He manifests Himself in His true brilliance as the Supreme 
Wisdom, and gives Himself to be enjoyed as the sweetest Bliss. It is 
because of this that the graced man, who in his fana-stage, sees the 
ubaya guru as the aruluru (the Form-of-Grace), gazes on the Real 
Guru, in his mystic vision, as A7ivaruluru (the Wisdom- 
Grace-Form, SNS 245). Parallelly, if it is the Lord’s Arul as Arul- 
Satthi, that leads the man through Satthinzbadham to recognize the 
Lord in the ubaya guru, it is the same Aru] as Arul- 
Nanam that leads him through Arutprakasam (Arul-effulgence) to 
enjoying Him as Sivam in Stvayogam (union with Sivam) and Stzva- 
bogam (enjoyment of Sivam). These two events — the guruvaravu (the 
Guru-coming) and the néshtaz (the ecstatic mystic union) —, therefore, 
mark the termini of the Suddhavasthaz. 
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We have seen earlier that the chief roles of the Lord as Guru 
are healing man's inner disease (poison) of Anavam's bondage (cf. 
ThAP 42, 47), imparting instruction, discernment, and wisdom (cf. 
ThAP 46), and inserting the man's spirit into the cherishing care of 
Thiruvarul (cf. ThAP 48)'?, These roles are not of a passing mo- 
ment in a man's history; they accompany him throughout his growth 
in Suddhavasthai. 


What is the role of Thiruvarul in Suddhavasthat? We have seen 
that the Lord and His Aru] are like the sun and its rays (or light or 
effulgence). Ol/ (light) and oth: (brilliance, glory), then, become other 
designations for Arul-Nanam. Hence, Arul is antithetical to /rul 
(Darkness, Anavam), in as much as, only at the appearance of Arul 
(Nanam) bondage is routed (cf. ThAP 29), It is by mediating Arul- 
Nanam to the Satthinibadhan that the Guru reverses the hold of 
Anavam over him. Further, just as the light of the sun does to the 
crystal, the Lord's Arul infuses the spirit to attain its own true nature, 
and its capacity to know the nature of things, and to become totally 
possessed by the Lord's Brilliance when totally purified and illumin- 
ed (cf. ThAP 55), And just as the spirit in a man is in advaitic union 
with his body, and gives it to live and act, so does the Lord's Arul 
do to the spirit of the graced man to truly live and act (cf. ThAP 
54)"8. Moreover, even as light is the indispensable medium for the 
eye to see, so too, Thiruvarul is the viyafijakam (medium) for the 
spirit to attain true discernment and the vision of the Lord's 
svaripam (cf. ThAP 56). 


When gradually the graced man lets his conscious-powers (¢echaz- 
nanam-kirtyaz) be inundated, possessed, and transformed by the 
Lord's Nanam (Arul), also the remnant of the bondage-hold, in the 
form of the ego-sense in spiritual striving (tharpédham), is shed; and, 
thus adorned, he goes and unites with the Lord totally in a most 
natural way (cf. ThAP 61, 67)"*. This purification and illumination 
too is the gain that Thiruvarul confers on the graced man!*. Shed- 
ding in this way his ego-sense in spiritual striving and in life's con- 
duct, he begins to relish the motherly care of Thiruvarul (cf. ThAP 
62); cultivating Her friendship, he finds his life’s course less arduous 
and less burdensome (compare ThAP 35, 40 with 65); and he thus 
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gains access to the greatest treasure that a man seeks, which access 
only the Lord's Arul can bestow (cf. ThAP 66). 


c. The Two "States” 


The differences between the two graced "states" as seen by Paul 
in his Letters and by Umapathi in the Thiruvarutpayan may be trac- 
ed as follows: 


A: In Paul it is chiefly seen as a new state of relationship — that 
of sonship to the Father. In the Siddhantham, this state is not seen 
as a new relationship; it is rather seen as discerning and reviving the 
relationship that had ever existed, but which remained eclipsed by 
ignorance and by false perceptions during the state of bondage"®, 


B: This difference is further evidenced by what the two faiths 
see as the termini of the graced state, For Paul it begins with the Chris- 
tian being bestowed with the Spirit of sonship (as ‘the firstfruits’ 
and ‘the pledge’) by which he calls God "Abba! Father”; and its con- 
summation will be in the bestowal of the fullness of adoption at the 
Parousia (cf. Rom 8/23). For the Siddhantham it begins with recogniz- 
ing the Wisdom-form of the Lord in the Guru, which grows to the 
consummate moment of the mystic vision of the Lord's true form 
(svaripam) as self-shining Consciousness and as the Sath-Chith- 
Anandham. 

€: Growth in the graced state is seen by Paul mostly as by living 
the obedience of Christ or living the ethic of righteousness, by fulfill- 
ing the law of Christ, by graced service for the upbuilding of the 
Church (which is the body of Christ) etc. In the Siddhantham, 
growth is seen chiefly as through taking instruction, through study, 
through worship enlightened by Nanam, and through contemplation 
and contemplative invocation. The Five Letters Invocation would oc- 


cupy an important place". 


D: In Christianity, particularly for Paul, the gift of Christian ex- 
istence ("grace") is not only individual in nature; it is r7chly com- 
munitarian. That is, being in Christ, for the Christian, means 
necessarily also being a member in the fellowship of Christ", which 
is the Church. In fact, the Church becomes the visibility of the presence 
of the Risen Christ. And it is the Church now that mediates "the com- 
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ing of Christ” to all the peoples and for all times through the 
gospel-proclamation. The idea of a fellowship of devotees (sangam), 
of graced men and mystics, is not absent in the Siddhantham. However, 
this is seen more as promoting their life of dedication and worship 
to God, and as protecting them from the possibility of falling away 
from their single-minded seeking of God"®. The whole Christian 
mysticism about the Church is totally absent in the way of thinking 
of the Siddhantham, where salvation is seen more as an individual 
path, and a divinely sustained pursuit; it is not seen as through a 
gifted communion that is mutually built and sustained, hierarchically 
organized, and divinely instituted. 


D, THE FINAL GAIN 


The final gain to be attained, for Paul, is after death — more 
correctly, at the Parousia or the apocalyptic coming of the Lord Jesus. 
This is outside the individual man's history and the history of 
mankind, and as bringing it to an end. Instead, the Siddhantham 
sees the ultimate experience of God's mystic vision as the ordinary 
gain conferred by Thiruvarul through a life of illumined spiritual 
striving; and the stable possession of it (i.e. J®vanmukthi) also is seen 
as possible already within one's own life-time. It will, however, be 
inamissibly and perfectly possessed by him when the limit-imposing 
body (taken in a birth) falls away in death, and thus the remnant 
of bondage (Praraddham) too ceases. This state would be Paramut- 
thi or Vidhéhamukthi, which would not be essentially different from 
Jivanmukthi (cf. ThAP 99). 


a. The Glory of the Parousia 


Paul sees the Parousia ("the Day of Christ”) as the moment of 
meeting Christ the Apocalyptic Lord filled with the fruits of 
righteousness (cf. Phil 1/11; also 1ICor 9/10). It will be the day of final 
redemption for the graced man (cf. Rom 8/23; Eph 4/30), when, 
by Christ raising his mortal body in glory (cf. Phil 3/10-1, 20-21), 
‘death’ will be overcome and the final victory gained (cf. ICor 15/26, 
56£f). It would be putting on “the fullness of God” that dwells now 
bodily (sématzkés) in Christ (cf. Col 1/19; 2/9), or the fullness of Christ 
which fills all things (cf. Eph 1/23). It would be bearing the image 
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of Christ who is "the man of heaven" (ICor 15/49), "the Lord of glory” 
(2/8), and the attaining of the fullness of sonship (cf. Rom 8/23). 
Paul would desire for this moment, and describe the state as being 
loosed from the flesh and being with Christ (cf. Phil 1/21-23; also 
I1Cor 5/8). He would describe it also as no more seeing "dimly as 
in a mirror” and knowing only in part, but as seeing "face to face” 
and as understanding fully and being fully understood (cf. ICor 13/12). 
He would even hint that it is a state of love (cf. vv 8, 18). 


b. The Thiruvarutpayan (The Gain of Divine Grace) 


The mukthi or vidu (liberation) of the Siddhantham implies a 
twofold reality: the liberation from bondage, and the communion 
of love with Bliss (Sivam). The Tamil Saivites hence speak of it as 
uidupefu. The meaning of this would be clear from the Tamil dic- 
tum: "Viduvadhu vidu, pefuvadhu péfu (Leaving is liberation, be- 
ing bestowed with is beatitude)”. The former applies to bondage, and 
the latter to bliss. The nuance behind the dictum is worthy of note: 
Liberation is not brought about by someone from outside coming and 
rescuing the man in bondage; it is by the man himself leaving his 
bondage cravings and bondage ties. Likewise, bliss is attained not by 
winning it by one’s prowess; it is something that the Lord bestows. 
The ‘leaving’ is not as by a decision of the will (for, this itself would 
imply an ego-striving); rather, it is as by a growing over. The man 
becomes so filled from within, and grown, that he, in a natural way, 
sheds his former bondage-yearnings, both conscious and 
unconscious!2°, The ‘beatitude’ (bestowal) is not as by a ‘reward’; 
it is as by a self-donation of God to every man that has the due love's 
yearning for Him (cf. ThAP 73, 80). The graced man becomes so 
transformed in his insertion into Thiruvarul that he ineluctably at- 
tracts the self-bestowal of the Lord to him as Bliss. This final gain 
is the gain that Thiruvarul makes possible for the graced man. Hence 
it is called thiruvarutpayan, the gain of Divine Grace. The mutthan, 
in total self-abandon, unites in love’s communion with Sivam, and 
Stays on snugly in Sivam as Love. In such a state of bliss, neither 
he nor even Thiruvarul remains on in his conscious knowing™!. 
There is only Sivam. 
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Some further clarifications may be opportune here: Even in 
jivanmukth?, when the mutthan's spirit unites so intimately with the 
Lord, she does not cease being a limited chith; she rather becomes 
like the crystal that shines with the blinding brilliance of the sun (cf. 
ThAP 55, 64). She neither becomes the Lord, nor does she share in 
His infinite works (fivefold works) (cf. ThAP 92). She is capable only 
of enjoying the Lord's Bliss (SNS 319: "uyerthanum sivanubavam 
onfinukku muritthe"). She would know only the Lord, and besides 
Him know none other (cf. ThAP 93)'*. And the Lord would also 
refuse to be present anywhere without him (cf. ThAP 95), What about 
Pasam in man's mukthi-state? According to the metaphysics of the Sid- 
dhantham nothing gets annihilated. The destruction of Pasam means 
the destruction of its binding and isolating powers. As darkness loses 
its power when the light pervades it, Pasam becomes totally conquered 
by the Lord's presence. In fact, Pasam is even seen as in some in- 
direct way causative of bliss-enjoyment!?’. The final condition of the 
graced man is not seen by the Siddhantham as one with a body (even 
a pneumatic one); in the Lord's all-pervasive presence, 
Mayai and all capitulate to Him as His possession, and the spirits 
too are gathered to Him as His people (cf. SNB II.4.1). 


c. The Two "Gains” 


In spite of the'‘many differences that are noted in the two faiths, 
there seem to exist also some basic similarities. We will mention chiefly 
two: (1) The ultimate state is not only a total liberation (redemption) 
from every trace of bondage, but it is also seen as 'a beatific 
vision''*, (2) Even when, in the final experience, all reality is seen 
recapitulated in God such that "God is all in all” (ICor 15/28), man 
as a creature (for Christianity) or as a limited chith (for the Sid- 
dhantham) does not cease to exist. Neither does he disappear in God, 
nor does (the personal) God disappear in, what may be termed, the 
God-realization of man!. The final gain would only amount to: 
man being enabled to become 'partaker of the divine nature’ (cf. 
I1Pet 1/4), or the spirit being given ‘to attain to the Lord's own state’ 
(cf. ThAP 2; ThU 1)"* - inchoatively in man's graced state on 
earth, and in a perfect measure when his life's course would come 
to an end. In the former, it is a sharing in the glory of the transcen- 
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dent God "who dwells in unapproachable light" (ITim 6/16) ("eternal 
life", Rom 5/21); in the latter, it is the communion of bliss with Sivam 
who is Inbu (Bliss) and Anbu (Love) (cf, ThAP 80; ThM 257), The 
former is by being con-glorified with Christ (cf. Rom 8/17); the lat- 
ter, through an advaitic union with Sivam. 


4.XGPIG VIS-A-VIS Saupe 


In the above sections, ‘Man under Bondage’ and ‘Man under 
Grace', we have sought to bring together, for a closer view and for 
a fair acquaintance of their similarities and dissimilarities, the cor- 
responding religious experiences in the two religions, and the pat- 
terns in which they are set. It must be noted that, in both the faiths, 
in the order of an evolved discernment and of formal knowledge, what 
comes first is the experience of the graced reality and the accompa- 
nying revelation; and only after that, the former situation of sinfulness 
is more clearly perceived and interpreted. This is confirmed by the 
fact that both Hamartia and Anavam are seen to be hidden and lurk- 
ing principles of evil until the moment of inner illumination. If the 
experience of the saved reality reveals the true nature of the princi- 
ple of bondage, a fortior7 it reveals the saving graciousness of God, 
which is what the word ‘grace’ points out to. 


We have seen so far, in main outline, what "being under grace” 
signifies in the two religions. Now it remains for us to see what grace 
(charis and Arul) means in the respective religious literatures. 


In Chapters III and V we have elaborated on the experience of 
Thiruvarul and Charis against the background of the respective 
religious traditions, and we have recapitulated what was said there 
in the ’Conclusion’ of the two chapters. It would be redundant to 
repeat them here over again. Instead, we will cite only some salient 
features of charts and Thiruvarul, in order that their differences may 
be noted the more clearly. 
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A, SOME SALIENT FEATURES OF THE PAULINE CHARIS 


a. Charis — One, Fourfold Unfolding 


The fourfold meanings of charts expatiated upon in Chapter V, 
it must be reiterated, are but the four dimensions of the same charts 
as it unfolded and continues to unfold in human history. It is in fact 
the unfolding of the mystérion, and of the wisdom of God wrapped 
in the mystery, which was conceived in the silence and intimacy of 
God's love. In the fullness of time this love of God brimmed over as 
grace through the Christ-event. This grace manifested itself as God's 
design of salvation for the man steeped in Sin, inundating him in 
his history with His promised salvific gifts, establishing him in covenan- 
tal intimacy with Him, and returning to Him in triumphant praise 
and thanksgiving. 


b. Covenantal Context and Christ-Centredness 


Paul, who is enthralled and overwhelmed by this grand vision 
of God's design of universal salvation through his insight into the 
mystery of Christ, seeks to paint it to his Christians through his 
preaching and through his Letters against the background of the Old 
Testament covenant-consciousness of Israel. The revelation that he 
received of the Risen Christ on the road to Damascus sheds a new 
light upon him, by which, along with the apostolic Church, he sees 
the Old Testamental beginnings now marvellously fulfilled in Christ, 
and at the same time set aside by a new covenant sealed in Christ's 
blood on the cross. It zs in the light of the covenantal consciousness 
inherited from Isreal, thevefore, that Paul's charis must be read ana 
understood. ; 


As Christ is the ‘yes’ to all the promises that God made to Israel 
to be brought to fulfillment in the last times (cf. 11Cor 1/20), the 
unfolding of God's grace for man's salvation has Jesus Christ as its 
fulcrum, particularly his deach and resurrection. Hence the Pauline 
understanding of charis is pivotted on the Christ-event!2’, 
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c. The Three Spheres of Human Existence Pervaded by Grace 


Looking more closely into all that Paul has in mind about the 
experience of grace, we may legitimately speak of three spheres of 
human existence which Paul sees pervaded by God's salvific grace, 
as manifested in and through Christ and as reaching out to the man 
of faith. We may name these spheres as: (i) the macrocosmic sphere 
of the new aeon of salvation; (ii) the microcosmic sphere of the new 
man; and (iti) the universal sphere of the new people of God. We shall 
view them briefly below since, we believe, this will complete the global 
picture of the Pauline charts that we have traced. 


i. THE MACROCOSMIC SPHERE OF THE NEW AEON OF SALVATION 


We have seen earlier how Paul describes Sin (Hamartza) as a 
mistress and as a cosmic power which hovers over the entire human 
existence, which increases with every sin committed by man, and over 
which God's wrath has been manifested by pervading its realm with 
His sanction of Death (Thanatos). This all-pervasive realm is the realm 
of the Evil One, the kingdom of Satan, with which the elemental spirits, 
and even the rulers of this world are in collusion’. This is the 
kingdom of darkness, the aeon of wrath, brought about by the sin 
of Adam. But now with the Risen Christ, the Lord of glory, the Last 
Adam, a new sphere of salvation, the eschatological aeon, and the 
new "economy of grace” (Eph 3/2) has been inaugurated, in which 
all things on earth and in heaven are to be brought under the head- 
ship of Christ (cf. Eph 1/10; Col 1/20; 1Cor 15/ 20-28; also Phil 
2/9-11). This sphere of the expanse of grace is what is described as 
"being-in-Christ”, which brings about a new creation (new man, 
new covenant etc), a new realm in raan (being-in-the-spirit), a 
new kingdom (the kingdom of God) — in short, "a new heaven and 
a new earth” of the prophetic vision. This sphere, by its very nature, 
embraces, envelopes, and pervades the other two spheres, and which 
tends inexorably towards the apocalyptic triumph of Christ, 
heaven and the new earth” of the Book of the Apocalypse (Rev 21/1). 


"the new 
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ii, THE MICROCOSMIC SPHERE OF THE NEW MAN 


This pervasive graced-sphere of human existence of the individual 
man, who is now in Christ, is described by Paul as "being-in-the-spirit”, 
as opposed to "being-in-the-flesh”, Because he is now a new creation 
(I1Cor 5/17), he is called "the new man", as opposed to "the old man", 
This man now enjoys freedom from Sin, from Death, from the Law, 
and from the ‘flesh’, in order to be free to serve God and Christ his 
Lord, and to serve his fellowman. He enjoys, further, a new ‘life’ 
resulting in a new level of (spiritual) consciousness by which he finds 
new meaning in life and in all reality. He finds in the Spirit new light 
and new strength to live by. By the dialogal rapport he now enjoys 
with the Holy Spirit, he discovers new relationships — his sonship 
of God and his graced fellowship with his brethren. 


iii, THE UNIVERSAL SPHERE OF THE NEW PEOPLE OF GOD 


This graced sphere of human existence of a social dimension is 
the Church, the new people of God (the Israel of God, Gal 6/16). 
Paul refers to this sphere more characteristically as "the body of Christ”. 
This new people is the people of God of the eschatological period. 
They are created by the reconciliation brought about in the blood 
of Christ, between the Jews (the people of God of the Old Testament) 
and the gentiles. This new people of God is called the Church (ekk- 
lesia), because they are chosen and called out from the many peoples 
of the world to form the one graced brotherhood and fellowship that 
is universal (catholic), knit together as members forming the one body 
and infused with the same Spirit of communion. They are now the 
true offspring of Abraham, heirs of the promise, who carry a bless- 
ing for all the peoples of the world (cf. Gen 12/1-3 + Gal 3/29). 
Endowed with the various ministries and charisms, they are to build 
up the body of Christ, and are to be witnesses of God's saving love 
to all the peoples of the world. 


d. The Most Characteristic Meaning of Charis 


From all that has been said in this chapter, it will be amply clear 
that the charzs envisioned by Paul is so complex and all-embracing, 
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both in its nature and dynamism, that it defies definitions. However, 
if we may attempt to state what charis is according to Paul in its most 
characteristic usage, we may say: Charts is the soteriological, 
eschatological gift of God freely bestowed on the man of faith, in 
history, for his glory. This needs at least a brief explanation, 


i. THE SOTERIOLOGICAL GIFT OF GOD TO MAN IN HISTORY 


The soteriological gift in question is not some ‘thing’, nor some 
‘quality’ adhering in man; nor is it merely a ‘relationship’. It is in 
fact a newness of being, the effect of an act of God's re-creation 
which is called justification and redemption. The man in history, all 
men, are constituted sinful/and under the power of Sin. But now, 
God, through Christ, has offered His covenantal righteousness to man, 
freely, to be received in faith. The man who now submits himself to 
God's design of salvation becomes a new creation in Christ, through 
regeneration in baptism, and obtains the gift of ‘life’ (divine life). 
Being grafted onto Christ and infused with His Spirit, he becomes 
ason of God, God's beloved, and enters into the fellowship of God's 
own people. This newness of existence, bringing new relationships, 
and enabling him to a new way of living, is what has been amply 
treated as the second and third dimensions of charts. The fourth 
dimension points out to the fact that the above gift is not statzc; it is not 
for gloating over it. The gift of life is for activity, for faith becoming 
operative in love; and this is expressed as one’s return of his giftedness 
to God, drawing him deeper into the grace-transaction in the cove- 
nant. The fourth dimension therefore points out to the spiralling 
nature of this soteriological gift of God. However, the true grandeur 
and the true nature of this gift of God to man will be sorely missed 
if it is not seen in the light of the first dimension of charts that we 
spoke about. For, this gift bestowed on man is the love of God Himself, 
flowing forth as His grace, becoming incarnate in Jesus Christ within 
human history at the fullness of time, and becoming all-pervasive 
and immanent in history in the Risen Christ. In other words, the Chris- 
tian chars is in fact God's own charis, present now in man, in the 
Church, and in history through the Risen Christ as His wisdom, His 
life, His glory, and His power for salvation. In short, it is, in some 
way, the gift of His own salvific, immanent presence to man in history, 
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hidden and hiddenly at work, for the most part, towards the glory 
of the Parousia. 


ii, THE ESCHATOLOGICAL NATURE OF THE GIFT 


The soteriological gift which Paul refers to as grace is in fact the 
compendium of all the eschatological blessings promised for the last 
times, and which were foreshadowed and foretold by the Law and 
the prophets. ‘The Christian grace, therefore, is an eschatological reali- 
ty, pervading the eschatological acon of salvation, inaugurated by the 
death and resurrection of Christ, the Last Adam (ho eschatos Adam), 
who has become "the life-giving Spirit”. It is also on this account 
that grace is intimately bound up with the Holy Spirit, whose out- 
pouring on all peoples was the promised gift for the last days. The 
grand finale to which the eschatological aeon, pervaded by God's 
grace, tends is towards the fullness of sonship and the inheritance of 
glory by the elect, the participation of all creation in the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, and the recapitulation of all things 
to God under Christ. This will be the apocalyptic triumph of Christ, 
when God will be all in all (ICor 15/28). 


B. SOME SALIENT FEATURES OF 
THE SIDDH ANTHAM'S ARUL 


In its consistent usage in the Thiruvarutpayan™, Arul (Grace) 
is seen as the Lord Himself in His relational dimension with the bonded 
spirits towards a twofold function: (i) towards bringing about, as the 
Lord's Satthi, their purification from Malam; and (ii) towards flooding 
their consciousness as the Lord's Nanam. This She (Arul) does in 
order that the spirits may be led to shed their clinging on to bondage 
and their consequent alienation from the Lord, and that, being il- 
lumined, they may come to unite with Him who is Love Supreme. 
Putting it in another way, the Lord's Arul, as His Satthi and 
Nanam,, is indivisible from Him, and She grants the spirits to attain 
to His own divine state (cf. ThAP 2). 
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a. Thiruvarul is None Other Than the Lord Himself 


That Aru] or Satthi'*° is Path? Himself can be gathered from 
the fact that, in the Panyjatcharam, the first two letters (Si and Va) 
stand for Pathz, and they represent the Lord and His Satthi respec- 
tively (cf. ThAP 82)'S!, Now the legimate question arises: Is then the 
Lord with His Satthi one or two? 


For a more authoritative answer we refer ourselves to Mey- 
kandar. Siva Nana Bodham teaches that, in the way the Lord is per- 
vasively present with the spirits in the world-order bringing about 
their salvation, the Lord is neither as one (égam) nor as many 
(anégam) (cf. SNB II.4. édhu). In the venba that follows, Mey- 
kandar explains this further. God cannot be one (in the way things 
in the demonstrable world are); for, He is shown to be present 
everywhere, If He is two, then He cannot be pervasively present as 
the same reality in all things. His pervasive presence is indeed such 
that all places and all things are sustained thus in being and opera- 
tion by Him!8*. How then to understand this peculiar unity between 
the Lord and His Satthi? Meykandar explains it with a simile: The 
Lord is as the sun and sunlight (ponolipol ésan). You cannot have the 
sun devoid of the sunlight; nor can you have the sunlight without 
the sun. In the same way, "Neither is there Arul without Him (the 
Lord); nor is He there without Arul" (SNB V.2.3)"%. Just as the sun, 
without itself nearing the objects, reaches them with its warmth and 
light through its rays, the Lord, without undergoing changes or a 
becoming, reaches out to the whole world-order through His Sat- 
thi, pervading it and sustaining it as the soul does the body. 


Metaphysically, this relationship between the Lord and His Arul 
(which is likened to that between the sun and the sunlight) is spoken 
of as that between guni and guna. Guna is the way a thing is ad ex- 
tra (the way it is perceived, the way it acts and functions, the way 
it reaches out, causes, effects, the way it relates, etc). Gunz is the source 
(cf. mudhal) of the guna, the reality to which guna belongs, and whose 
expression it is. Thus, in the simile, the sun would be the gunz, and 
the sunlight its guna. This type of relationship between the two is 

called thadhanmiyam (Skt. tadanmiya)". 
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The unity in Godhead between the Lord and His Arul is even 
etymologically implied. If the Lord is poru/ (the Real), what is ex- 
perienced as most precious, reaching out as from within Him in His 
self-communication to the finite spirits, is His Arul (ar or aru + ul 
: precious + within). If the Lord is Love Supreme, Its benevolent 
reaching out to bonded man to save him is His Arul, This divine status 
of Arul is well singnified by the use of the reverential epithet thiru 
(divine ) which is found prefixed in Thiruvarul (thiru + arul = 
Thiruvarul)*, 


b. Thiruvaru] — The Medium of the Lord's 
Immanent Action in the world 


The Lord who has neither beginning (adh) nor end (andham), 
in His Graciousness (Arul), becomes the Adhi and the Andham 
towards the liberation of the spirits. As the dndham, He is seen as 
the one to whom all capitulates, and with whom the Arul-filled spirits 
find their refuge and home in love's total surrender; as the Adhz, 
He is seen as the one that, by His Satthi, gives origin to all the world- 
order, In His intent towards originating, as the Adhi or Mudhal (the 
Primal), He becomes Siva and Satthi!’*. Thus, Arulnandhi would 
say: 

"Deprived of Arul, the revealed Siva is not; 
And if that Siva is not, neither is Satthi” (SNS 239)!87, 


In His being Siva and Satthi, says Arulnandhi again, the Lord has 
caused the world-order to be consisting of male and female that are 
one to the other similar and dissimilar (cf. otthovva)'*8, and of 
things known as gunz and guna. It is by Satthi all life on earth has 
been made possible (cf. SNS 89). From this too, we may understand 
how Siva and Satthi are considered the parent (Ammatyappar, Mother- 
Father) of all the world-order (cf. ThKP 1), and are spoken of as 
persons!’*, Thus the Godhead that gives origin to the world-order, 
and procures the liberation and union of the bonded spirits, is seen 
as a family and as a community. By His Satthi, the Lord evolves the 
world-order (and the embodiment of the spirits-in-bondage accor- 
ding to their karmic requirements) from M@yaz as the material cause. 
While remaining ‘the other’ and undefiled, in gracious kindness He 
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becomes oned with the world-order by an advaitic presence through 
His Satthi. just as the spirit is with the body. 


The Lord does all His fivefold salvific works for bonded spirits 
living within the world-order through the medium of His Satthi-Arul, 
However, there are two phases of His immanent action which are 
specifically of Agamic inspiriation. They are Mafaithal and Arulal. 
The former is through the covert action of Arul as Satthi, and the 
latter is through the overt action of Arul as Nanam. Under each of 
these phases the action of Arul is singnificantly different. 


During Ma7aztthal, the Lord does not leave the bonded spirits 
in their unwisdom; much less does He obscure their consciousness 
or hardens their hearts (That is done by Anavam). For the Sid- 
dhantham the period of Ma7aitthal is also a revelatory phase, but 
only covertly so. That is, the Lord reveals Himself through his Satthi 
in matter-bound forms such as aru, uru, and aruvuru, as suited to 
each one’s yearnings, manifesting only His thatasthalatchanam™. 
This because the man concerned is still under the effective screening 
of Anavam. And when the man worships Him under those forms, 
it is the Lord again with His Satthi that comes to him in the form 
worshipped, and gives him his recompense (SNS 115). It is again by 
His Aru] that He gives origin to the scriptures (SNS 66). Hence it 
is that particularly the Agamas are called Arulnul (Grace Book) (cf. 
ThAP 8]). 


To the man who has arrived at the spiritual ripeness of Satthin:- 
badham, the Lord reveals Himself initially as the Guru (Aruluru), 
and by imparting dhitchai and the wisdom contained in the scrip- 
tures, He leads the graced man to see His Arul as His Nanam, and 
places him under Her tutelage. 


Once a person has been inserted in the Lord’s Aru]-Nanam, 
She Herself takes on the lead in him then onwards, brings about within 
him in ever greater measure the gains of discernment, purification- 
illumination, and the savouring of the Lord as Bliss. To consolidate 
the spiritual gains in the graced man and give him to overcome the 
yet-remaining weak bondage-yearnings, the Grace-Name of the Lord, 
in the form of the Sacred-Five-Letters, is handed to him by the Guru. 


25 
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Hence the invocation is called Aindheluttharul, the Five-Letters-Grace 
(cf, ThAP 81-90, esp. 87). When as yet in the sadhana-stage, the man 
is taught to have recourse to Sivhambanam with Arul as bavagam 
(SNB VI.2.3; SNS 246; ThAP 58-60). And when finally the mystic 
is given to see the Lord, he sees Him with Aru] as the Eye (cf. mankan, 
ThAP 19), and sees Him in the form of Aftvarul (Wisdom-Grace) 
(cf. afivaruluruuty, SNS 245; ThAP 88). 


c, The True Nature of Aru] 


What is the true nature of this Arul which in man’s bondage- 
state is known as Satthi and by which the Lord is pervasively present 
and immanently active in the world-order? 


Arulnandhi says that the true form (svariipam) of Satthi is that 
She is the "Wisdom that brooks no opposition” (satthzthan vadt- 
wdhennil thadaiyila tanamagum) (SNS 82)"!, Penetrating and per- 
vading all, the Lord's all-powerful Wisdom, in His work of Mafait- 
thal, will inexorably clear the Darkness that covers the spirits, and 
bring them to Malaparitbagam'?. When a man comes to the 
Nana-stage, the obstruction removed, he sees Her suvarupam as 
Nanam. In his mystic experience, he sees this form in its total splen- 
dour as the Lord's 76th? (brilliance, glory)'*5 and His svaripam"™4, 
It is then that he also perceives that She is the Lord's fullness by which 


He pervades and fills all (piranam or paripiranam), and that she 
is an expanse that knows no confines!®, 


The Satthi that is at work hidden in the world-order for the 
Malaparibagam of the spirits-in-bondage, and which reveals Herself 
as the Lord's Nanam in man’s graced-state, is the Arul of the Lord. 
This Arul, Thiruvarul, is indivisible from Him, and is with Him before 
the world-order originated. It is by Her that the Lord undertakes the 
fivefold salvific works. It is through Her too that the graced man is 
adorned and led into the bosom of the Lord, and is given to enjoy 
Him as Bliss and Love Supreme. And in that state, the graced man 
will behold Her as the Lord's flawless form there. 


General Synthesis and Conclusion 


In the Introduction I had made mention of the chief objectives 
behind the study undertaken in this research. I resume it here in a 
nutshell: To begin with, this study was intended to examine the ques- 
tion whether the Christian charts and the Siddhantham's aru! have 
the same religious significance. To make this examination more 
pointed, I had narrowed the study of them to the chief, represen- 
tative, canonical literature of the respective religious tradition per- 
taining to the theme of ‘grace’. This'theme itself, however, was taken 
up for study, not for its own sake alone, but also to serve as the prism 
through which to refract the entire spectrum of the respective religious 
pattern. The intention of getting accurately acquainted with the two 
religious patterns, regarding their similarities and dissimilarities, is 
oriented towards promoting an appropriate understanding of the 
Saivite and the Christian faith-traditions, as responding in some 
initial way to the ‘need’ and to the ‘situation’ cited in the Intro- 
duction (see pp 1-2). In this General Synthesis and Conclusion I will 
seek to place in some relief what I see to emerge from this study as 
relevant to the objectives above envisaged. 


1. THE PAULINE CHARIS AND THE SIDDHANTHAM'S 
ARUL! 


After having studied the above two themes apart in Parts One 
and Two, and after having seen them together in Part Three in a com- 
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parative view, what comes to the fore regarding them may be stated 
as follows: In the respective religious pattern, the experience of Arul 
(Thiruvarul) in the Siddhantham and the experience of charis as found 
in the Pauline Letters place in great relief God's infinite graciousness, 
the graced-state to which He deigns to raise man as compared with 
his former state of bondage, and the lofty beatitude that He graciously 
bestows on him as his final gain. Yet, in their essence, charts and Arul 
stand for two entirely different religious realities. Below, I will 
present these findings in the form of a brief synthesis of the study 
done on the two themes, so as to make them emerge the more clearly. 


A, GOD'S GRACIOUSNESS 


In both religious patterns, God's graciousness becomes 
highlighted against the background of the helpless situation of man 
and of his ineptitude, but in different ways. 


a. Man's Helpless Stuation 


The helpless situation of man is placed in greater evidence by 
showing that he is under a radical bondage (or slavery) to an evil power, 
that he is powerless, by himself, to get out of this closed situation, 
and that when he does seek to procure 'life’ by himself, he is in fact 
dragged into further bondage and sinfulness. 


Paul sees the beginning of mankind's slavery to Sin (HWamartza) 
and to Death (Thanatos) in the disobedience of the first man, namely 
Adam. On account of God's condemnation of the sin of this represen- 
tative man, who, though a mere creature, wanted to be like God, all 
men are constituted sinnérs, with one part of them (flesh) warring 
against another (spirit). When, wanting to grab the gift of ‘life’, the 
sinful man yields to his Sin-ruled desires and strivings, he endorses 
God's sanction of Death on himself, coming under His wrath. Because 
he is so ruled by Sin, even the holy institution of the Law, which was 
to be a guide to him, ends up by giving him to know Sin in experience, 
multiplies his transgressions, and places him under a curse and the 
fear of impending punishment. Thus man finds himself driven to 
greater desperation (cf. Rom 7/24). 
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The Siddhantham sees the limited spirit (chtth, conscious prin- 
ciple) constituting man to be under bondage to Anavam (Connate Im- 
purity), which obscures and distorts its conscious-powers, thus preven- 
ting it from knowing and uniting with the Lord, its true support. The 
Siddhantham traces the origin of this bondage to before Time (Kalam) 
and the world-order began. It sees in birth, and in thus taking the 
limitations of a particular body in space and time an outwardization 
of the spirit's bondage computed as Kanmam, towards its living out 
its innate bondage and bondage-yearnings, and thus to arrive at its 
liberation. Though aided by its karanam in attaining to various 
conscious-states, the man's spirit, on account of its tcchat-flanam- 
kirtyai being warped, fails to discern the true nature of things and 
to seek God as its ultimate support. Therefore, the man tries to alleviate 
his deep-seated alienation, implanted in his bondage, by his ego- 
propelled pursuits after gains other than God; and thus, while living 
his former Kanmam, gathers further Kanmam, to be lived out in yet 
another life deserved by his bondage-yearnings. Umapathi would put 
this situation thus: 


"What travail unfathomable endures alas 
The inept spirit from time immemorial 
Oh, when will Grace (Arul) on it dawn!” (ThAF 20). 


b. God's Gracious Initiative for Salvation 


Against this doomed situation of man, God's graciousness is 
revealed in His gratuitous, compassionate, momentous initiative for 
his salvation. For Paul it is seen in the Christ-event; for the Sid- 
dhantham in the Lord's fivefold works (The one is represented by 
the cross, the other by the Nataraja dance-pose). 


Paul sees Christ as the ‘hidden wisdom’ of God wrapped in the 
mystery before all ages, which He had graciously fore-ordained for 
man's glory. That glory man forfeited: by placing himself under the 
power of Sin. That notwithstanding, God is seen to be repeatedly enter- 
ing into covenantal relationship with man in history in view of reveal- 
ing His mystery. Being pleasd with Abraham’s trusting faith, God 
constituted him and his posterity righteous before His sight, making 
them His covenantal people who would carry His promise of salvation — 
namely the promise of Christ and the salvific blessings he would bring 
—, to be in due time bestowed on them, and through them to all the 
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peoples of the world, The Mosaic Law was given to this people as an 
interim dispensation, to act as ‘custodian’ (patdagégos) until Christ 
came. At the fullness of time, He sent Christ His Son as the redeemer, 
manifesting His covenantal fidelity and goodness. This Christ, in filial 
obedience to the Father and in solidarity with mortal man (whose form 
he had assumed in incarnation as Jesus Christ), died a vicarious death 
on behalf of men, becoming thus.a once-for-all sin-offering (hamar- 
tia), and thus redeeming the sinful mankind from their debt of Death 
owed to their sins before the judgement seat of the Holy and Just God. 
God the Father has shown the acceptance of this worthy vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ by raising him from the dead, and by exalting him 
above all creation as the Lord and as the Son of God in power, thus 
inaugurating a new economy of salvation in which all the redeemed 
would be reconciled to God by being placed under his headship, Those 
that enter this mystery of salvation through their ‘obedience of faith’ 
would find, in being in Christ, their redemption from Sin and their 
regeneration to the ‘new life’ that is now in Christ Jesus in his 
resurrection. 


In this above vision of salvation, God's gracious love ts revealed 


in His design to share with man His own glory notwithstanding his 
sinfulness, and in His initiative to the point of not sparing even His 
own Son. It is manifested in the gracious condescension and the 
extreme generosity of Christ giving his own life for his brethren. These 
are referred to by Paul as ‘the grace from God the Father’ and as 
"the grace of Christ’. 


The Siddhantham's portrayal of God's graciousness may be sket- 
ched as follows. God is the Supreme Lord (Pathz); the limited spirits 
(Pasu) are His subjects, and the rest (Pisam: Anavam-Kanmam- 
Mayat) His possession. The spirits, in their primordial bondage 
(Kévalavasthaz), are totally helpless. To save them, the Lord who is the 
Andham, by His Arul (Grace) becomes the Adhi, and thus, as Siva 
and Satthi, He enters in advaitic process with the spirits-in-bondage 
in order to bring them to their liberation and their union with Himself 
through His fivefold works. 


By orgination the Lord, through His Satthi, continues to give 
origin to the changing world-order (comprising of he-she-it), such that 
the bonded spirits are provided with a bodily frame, instruments for 
consciousness, environments to live out their embodied existence, and 
the objects for enjoyment and experiencing (thanu-karana-puvana- 
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boégam), evolved from the principle of Méyaz, and in patterns as befit- 

ting their bonded-state and bondage-yearnings computed as Kanmam. 

By providence, the Lord sustains the bonded spirits’ process towards 

the maturity of Malaparibagam by their living out their bondage pat- 

terned on their Kanmam. By involution-encapitulation, He continues 
to undo the world-order towards giving respite to the bonded spirits 
from the pains of earthly bondage when the Kanmam taken in a life 

(Priraddham) has been lived out, towards placing them in a new order 

as befitting their gathered Kanmam (Saftyjitham). As long as the man 

is under the effective obscuration of Anavam, and the consequent un- 
discerning state, the Lord remains by him as his faithful Lord, though 
hidden, and, through His Satthi as the thadatyila Aanam (the wisdom 
that brooks no opposition), inexorably brings about his Malapa- 
ribagam and the wearing out of the powers of bondage over him. Thus 
He brings him to shed his bondage-yearnings, and to begin to hunger 
for Nanam. This way of the Lord hiding behind the material world- 
order-forms and bringing the spirits to the moment of their illumina- 
tion is called His Mafaztthal (Concealment). When Sutthinibadham 
occurs in a man, the Lord, taking the grace-form of the Guru by the 
medium of His Arul, manifests by degrees His true form as wisdom 

(Nanasvariipam), and remains on in his spirit by His Arul as his Inner 

Guru. Thus begins the Lord's final salvific work, namely Arulal (Grac- 

ing). Though only this final work is more technically called Arulal, 

all His fivefold works are in fact works of His gracious love (cf. 

partthidin arulé yellam, SNS 57; also SP 18: ThM 1769). 

In the above vision of salvation, the graczousness of the Lord is 
seen as that by which He who is the Andham becomes the Adhi and 
does His fivefold salvific works. It is by His Grace (Arul) that He con- 
descends to conceal Himself and merge, as it were, with the world- 
order in advaitic process with the spirits-in-bondage in order to bring 
them to shed their bondage. It is again by His Arul that He con- 
descends to manifest Himself in His Guru-form to the man ripe for 
Nanam, and, being present to him as his Inner Guru, perfects his 
salvific gains until He bestows Himself to him to be enjoyed as Bliss. 


Similar to how the incarnation-death-resurrection of Christ is 
the peak moment of grace in mankind's history of salvation for Paul, 
the phase of Arulal (beginning with Satthinibadham and Guru- 
intervention) would be the peak moment of grace for the Siddhan- 
tham in the individual man’s history of salvation. 
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B. MAN'S DIVINIZATION 


a. The Gift of the Graced-state 


For the Siddhantham and for Paul, God's graciousness becomes 
a luminously experiential reality for man through the gift that he 
receives of a graced-state of existence. By this gracious gift there takes 
place in him a growing mystic union, in his being and in living, by 
which he becomes ennobled and divinized, so to say, resulting in his 
growing spiritual wisdom, and in his intimate rapport and commu- 
nion with God. This new graced-state would be designated by Paul 
as being-in-Christ and as being-in-the-Spirit; the Siddhantham would 
call it Suddhavasthai (the Pure or True State) or the state of Nanam. 


In the Pauline teaching, man encounters the salvation of Christ 
in the gospel proclamation through which God’s gracious initiative 
for his salvation is made known, and he enters the aeon of salvation 
by faith and by dying and rising with Christ in baptism. Through this 
insertion into Christ the Christian comes to possess the righteousness 
that is now found in Christ. By it he is forgiven, reconciled, redeem- 
ed, acquired by God, and sanctified; he, moreover, becomes con- 
formed to Christ, and is made one spirit with Him; he receives the 
gift of the Spirit of sonship, and becomes a son of God — an heir of 
God, and joint-heir with Christ. By this transformed and graced ex- 
istence, the Christian lives by the Spirit and walks by the Spirit, lives 
the ethic ofthis righteous relationship with God, and renders graced 
service in love in the Christian community for the upbuilding of the 
Church (the Body of Christ), thus fulfilling the Law of Christ. 


For the Siddhantham, man's graced-state (Suddhavasthaz) is in- 
augurated with the Lord's Arulal (Gracing). Arulal would begin when 
the sattinzbddhan is given to encounter the Néna-guru (Aruluru) in 
the form suited to his spiritual condition. By giving dhitchai and by 
his teaching, the Guru mediates to him the removal of his Safjitham; 
initiates him to Nanam by inserting him into Arul. -Nanam; and lights 
up within him his Inner Guru as the ningadhako (unforsaking leader). 
Chiefly through Gurv-instracticn, contemplation, and worship as befit- 
ting the Nanapadham, the graced man grows in his ability to discern 
the truth about the world-realities, about himself, and about God’s 
gracious ways. He begins to realize how the Lord, by His Arul-Satthi, 
had been hiddenly sustaining him all the while even when he was ig- 
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norantly pursuing non-godly ways, the same that now sustains him by 
His Aru]-Nanam. By the gradual removal of his thafpotham (ego-sense) 
in spiritual striving, which gets replaced by a growing identity- 
consciousness with Sivam through Stwhambavanam, he becomes more 
purified of his lingering bondage and more flooded by divine illumina- 
tion. Further, led by Arul, he communes with the Lord as Sivam 
relishing His communion as sweetness and bliss. And by dint of such 
growth in discernment, purification-illumination, and savouring the 
Lord as Bliss, he comes to enjoy in a stable way his mystic advaitic 
union with the Lord. Such a man, in this graced state, will become 
the form through which the Lord's graciousness will be reached out 
to other men. 


b. The Gift of the Final Beatitude 


In both patterns, the true form of the graced nature of man, 
which remains as yet unmanifest in its imperfect state, becomes more 
and more manifest in more evolved graced-states, and it becomes fully 
revealed only in its perfect state, namely in the final beatitude — 
already in the mystic vision and the stable mystic communion for the 
Siddhantham, and with the resurrection from the dead at the Parousia 
for Paul. 


For Paul the final beatitude of the Christian would consist in 
possessing irf full (as eternal life) his ‘life’ that is now hidden in Christ, 
and in inheriting God's own glory (the same which is Christ's now 
by his resurrection, and which we too already possess inchoatively by 
our justification), It will be the fullness of sonship which is now already 
in Christ making him 'the first-born’. This definitive identification 
with Christ is what Paul would call ‘abode with Christ’. This final 
beatific state, which would be seeing God face to face, would not be 
one devoid of body (’unclothed' II Cor 5/4), but one with a resur- 
rected, glorified body; and that will be at the Parousia when the 
righteous man will meet Christ the Lord of Glory laden with the fruits 
of righteousness. 'Death’ will thus be totally vanquished. 


For the Siddhantham the final state of beatitiude would consists 
in a total liberation from bondage (and hence from the cycle of 
rebirth), and in the blissful advaitic union and communion with Sivam. 
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It is possible to possess this final state already in one's life as jivan- 
mukthi, However, even the jrvanmukthan is not totally insured against 
a relapse into some form of bondage as long as he lives out his Kan- 
mam taken in a birth (Priraddham). That mukthi-state will become 
an inamissible possession when the body taken in birth falls off. The 
state of blissful mystic union during one’s life is not impossible, since 
in that union the consciousness of the mystic becomes fully possessed 
and pervaded by the Divine Infinite Consciousness that pervades and 
sustains the entire world-order. This union is described as ‘seeing’, 
with all the ecstatic immediacy that it implies. In this ‘seeing’ the 
man’s spirit is in its total, unhindered, utmost function, in complete 
self-abandon and self-oblivion, communing with its most adequate 
object, the Lord, who is the Sath-Chith-Anandham. This state is also 
called Sdyugj’yam (abode with Sivam). 


The nature of the graced-state, in both patterns, is seen: (i) as 
a liberation and elevation of man from his former state of sinfulness 
or of bondage; (ii) as a gift freely bestowed upon him when he is fit- 
tingly disposed for it; (iii) as a new capacitation in him and a new 
‘life’ (life in the true sense) which is made possible by a divine union 
that transforms and enables him; and (iv) as a new adornment that 
endears him in God's sight. In a word, it is seen as a divinization 
of man through a mystic incorporation with the Divine: For Paul it 
is by the Christian being ingrafted in Christ, sharing the life and glory 
that is in him, and by he receiving the eschatological gift of the Spirit 
(the Spirit of sonship); For the Siddhantham it is by the Lord becoming 
the man's Inner Guru, and in his being pervaded and fostered by 
Thiruvarul, For the former, the final state will be one of total union 
of the believer in the Parousiacal glory of Christ, and of inheriting 
his divine sonship in full. For the latter, the union is described in terms 
of bridal mysticism, and as a total advaitic communion, where all 
distinction between the knower, the knowledge, and the known 
(Nadhu?u-Nanam- -Neyam)? totally ceases, and the graced chith 
remains immersed in the Divine, enjoying the Lord in fuli knowledge 
and bliss. 


This gift of divinization of man shows in a yet enhanced light 
God's infinite graciousness. 
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C. CHARIS AND ARUL 


Under this heading I intend to give a synthetic view of the nature 
of charts and of arul, showing also how their word-meanings are 
related with their religious significance, Besides that, I also intend 
to attempt a rapproachment of the chief terms in the two literatures, 
as this would be the most suitable place to do so. 


a. The Word-meaning of Charis 


Under word-meaning what interests us here is the religious mean- 
ing and the religious nuances that charts carries for our context. 


Charis, coming from the root char., is originaily of a secular usage 
implying an aspect of ‘winsomeness’ in the one who enjoys the favour, 
which winsomeness moves the one who shows favour to do so. In late 
Judaism and in the New Testament this word was imported into 
religious usage, and the nuances of the Hebrew hesed and hanan were 
loaded onto it, while retaining a shade of its original meaning as 

‘finding favour’, but in the sense of finding favour once made pleas- 
ing by the grace shown. Thus charvs, in referring to the gracious tran- 
saction of God with man in convenantal relationship, came to have 
four dimensions. It signified: (i) the gracious favour or benevolence 
of God and its expression; (ii) the gift as the form in which that 
benevolence firds expression, and which gladdens and transforms the 
man that receives it creating a new rapport with him; (iii) the favoured 
relationship thus established; and (iv) the self-transcending response 
-that the favoured.man makes to his benefactor, in the mutuality of 
convenantal relationship bestowed. These dimensions, singly or several- 
ly, are called ‘charis', in as much as they are the expressions, in dif- 
ferent stages of unfolding, of the same outgoing gracious love 
(agape) and mercy (eleos) of God towards man in conyenantal goodness 
and righteousness (hesed and sedaqah). 


b. The Nature of the Pauline Charis 


A résumé of the above fourfold dimension of charts, as found 
in the way Paul sees it in Christian experience, can be made as follows: 
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Charis is the gracious initiative of God conceived in love (agape) 
before all ages as the hidden wisdom to be revealed to man for his 
glory. This wisdom is Christ the Son of God, (the Power of God and 
the Wisdom of God, ICor 1/24). In the fullness of time He revealed 
him to us in Jesus Christ, "whom God made our wisdom, our 
righteousness and sanctification and redemption" (ICor 1/30). 
Through him He sent also His Spirit, to make of us sons of God (Gal 
4/6). Christ manifested to us this grace of the Father by his own 
graciousness. In solidarity with us, and on our behalf, he obediently 
submitted to his Father's design abasing himself to a mortal existence, 
and further to the extent of dying, and that too the death on a cross. 
In the same gracious solidarity he now shares the ‘life’ that is his by 
his resurrection (‘he will die no more’, Rom 6/9), and his inheritance 
of God's glory and the fullness of sonship. This is, in brief, the first 
dimension of charts. 


The gift of God ‘not sparing His own Son’, of sending him towards 
our redemption, and of sending His Spirit, is already the second dimen- 
sion of charts. By God giving the man of faith to die and rise with 
Christ in baptism, to possess the Spirit of sonship,and to live and walk 
by the Spirit—in short, by gifting him with his mystic union in Christ 
towards being a son of God through him in the Spirit —, "justification 
for life’ is bestowed on him, by which his old sinful state is written 
off, and he becomes invested with a newness of human existence (cf. 
new life, new covenant, new commandment,new man, new people). 
The blessings that God had promised are now bestowed upon him ia 
Christ. They are referred to in many ways, such as pre-ordination, elec- 
tion, call, justification (redemption, reconciliation, sanctification), 
glorification, life, light, peace, sonship of God, New Israel, the 
eschatological gift of the Spirit, inheritance, and resurrection from 
the dead. These gifts imply also a new state , a new aeon, a new 
kingdom in which the Christian is placed and cherished, and a new 
relationship by which he is drawn into God's intimacy as His beloved 
(agapétos). This soteriological gift aspect of the Christian existence, 
which includes also the favoured relation and intimacy with God, are 
the second and the third dimensions, which find the most frequent 
reference as charts in the Pauline corpus. 


The gift of charis in the Christian becomes concretized (similar 
to how it became the charvs of gentile apostleship for Paul) as various 
grace-gift-tasks (particularly towards the upbuilding of the Christian 
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communion), which Paul calls charismata. The highest of them is - 
agapé (godly love, charity)’. The Christian does not close himself on 
the enjoyment of these gifts or on priding himself on his spiritually 
privileged (graced) state; but, with Christlike mind and spirit, he 
graciously humbles himself to maintain unity, service, and love of com- 
munion in the Church (cf. Phil 2), This is the graced, self-transcending 
response that he offers, besides living the ethic of righteousness. Both 
aspects are referred to as service (diakonia and douleia). This is faith 
becoming operative through love (Gal 5/6). This graced response too 
is charis. One special expression of it is a community-based help that 
is offered to the poorer Churches. A privileged service, which in a way 
gathers up all other services and inspires them in return, is the 
community-service which is common worship (liturgy—lezt-+ ergon)'. 
Through it,the Christian, as a graced individual and as a graced com- 
munion, celebrates, in knowledge (gnésts) and in acknowledgement 
(epignosis), his graced covenanial response to God by giving Him thanks 
(charts, grace) (cf. charts t6 thed, eucharistein). This is the final form 
of the unfolding of charts, which in turn inserts him deeper into the 
grace-transaction, and hence deeper into grace. 


c. The Word-meaning of Aru] 


Arul is but an evolved form of outgoing love (anbu). Anbu, which 
is a way of being towards others and for others, has, in Tamil, a 
predominantly immanent dimension which may be described as com- 
munion. This communion presupposes a tie, a bond that unites the 
persons concerned. Thus, even when a person transacts with outgoing 
acts of love towards his kith and kin on the basis of such ties, it is 
but a communion with them on a tangible level, involving a certain 
mutuality, and thus also an element of self-fulfillment yielding con- 
tentment, happiness, and delight (‘nbam)*. In human relations, 
therefore, anbu implies a seeking of this self-fulfillment. This is the 
type of love that is the basis of the ethic of family life (illafam). When 
a man has grown in the real art of loving, by giving and receiving 
love in ethical ways, he grows over such ego-needs, and comes to possess, 
in that degree, a stably gracious love for others, not dictated by bonds 
and ties of blood and friendship. This is what is named arul, and 


which Thiruvalluvar describes as anbin kulavi (the babe begotten of 
anbu). : 
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The word arul, therefore, unlike charis, has its origin in the 
ethical, religious usage. Etymologically, coming from ar (or aru)+ ul, 
it points out to ‘that precious thing within’. Aru/ in a man, therefore, 
points out to the gracious, benevolent way he has his being (love) for 
other living beings, particularly for his fellow-human beings®. This 
arul is the characteristic of men of renunciation and of the state of 
renunciation’, in as much as it implies a renunciation of 'I’ and 
‘mine’ and of the dhankara-ruled way of life (which renunciation 
comes in the wake of Malaparibagam and Iruvinatyoppu). It is, 
therefore, free of compulsive likes and dislikes which are the result 
of bondage. Hence it is characterized by inner-freedom; it is free of 
self-seeking; and it is also free from every form of seeking satisfaction 
of one's ego-needs. It expects nothing in return from those for whom 
itis borne. When a man outwardly shows acts of such arul, by deriva- 
tion also such expressions are called aru/’. When a person is filled 
with arul, he exudes a serene, elevating charm or attractiveness which 
is not of a secular kind. This charm also is called aru/’. 


d. The Nature of the Siddhantham's Aru] 


What is said about Arul in the Siddhantham may be synthesiz- 
ed as follows: 


It is because of this Aru] in the Lord that He is moved by mercy 
to save the bonded spirits. Thus , He who is the Andham (the one 
beyond and to whom all capitulates) becomes the Adhz (the First that 
comes to be and brings all to being in the world-order). As Adhi, 
Himself as Siva (the benevolent, the propitious), and with and by His 
Arul as Satthi (Energy)'°, the Lord brings about the world-order 
towards saving the spirits-in-bondage. In this salvific intent, the Sid- 
dhars see in the Lord and His Arul personal characteristics: They see 
the Lord forming a community with His Arul analogous to how the 
lord is with his lady, and giving origin to the world-order (he-she-it) 
and relating with it as parent (dmmazyappar, Mother-Father). Thus, 
they see in the Lord as Siva-Satthi the model of all the male and female 
in the order of the living, and of the composition of all things as guni- 
guna. With His Arul as Satthi, and by Her, the Lord becomes zmme- 
nent and hidden pervading the world-order, in steadfast love bring- 
ing the bonded spirits to the maturity of Malaparibagam. By His Sat- 
thi He takes the thadasthalatchana forms (uru-aru-aruvuru) 
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manifesting some or other aspect of His divinity, thus evoking and 
fostering their religious consciousness and their religious quest!!, At 
Satthinibadham, the Lord by His Arul takes the perceptible grace- 
form (aruluru) as the Ubaya Guru, and by His atkolal, takes posses- 
sion of the Satthinibadhan as His, becoming his Andavan (Lord)!”, 
and places him in the cherishing care of His Arul, By Arul He re- 
mains on in his spirit as the Inner Guru and as the Nanasvaripam, 
and inserting him into Arul gives him true discernment, and furthers 
his purification from lingering bondage. In that degree too, his Ahan- 
kdra-directed spiritual strivings yield place to Arul's lead and illumina- 
tion. By thus being oned with Arul in being and in action, the man 
is given to taste the sweetness of the Lord's communion, and thus his 
Arul-sustained spiritual path becomes easier, surer, and true (ThAP 
62, 65,68,71). To consolidate these grace-gains, the Guru (aruluru) 
hands the Grace-Name in the form of the Five-Letters-Grace (Ain- 
dheluttharul). When the purification from tha?podham and the im- 
mersion in Thiruvarul becomes perfected, the Lord manifests His true 
form (svariipam) as Afivaruluru (Wisdom-Grace-form), and bestows 
Himself to be enjoyed as Bliss itself (Inbu)'%. This mystic union and 
communion the Siddhantham calls égam (oneness) or atthuvidham 
(advaita, nonduality). In that union, the little consciousness of the man 
is swallowed up in the Tidal Consciousness of the Lord, and he not 
only loses his identity-consciousness, but even the consciousness of 
Thiruvarul, which then becomes merged in the Lord as His flawless 
form there (ThAP 88). 


As the Lord's Arul fills the graced man, and as the graced man 
is given to taste the sweetness in the Lord's communion with him, his 
way of being to his fellowmen and to all the living beings becomes 
freed of ego-seeking and ego-motivations, and he relates to them in 
gracious love and compassion. In other words, he becomes possessed 
of the matured, godly, outgoing love which is called arul (Valluvar 
exhorts to this way of being towards others by the phrase arul alga, 
be possessed of aru). Umapathi, perhaps because he did not want to 
confuse this aru/ with Thiruvarul in the Theruvarutpayan, refers to 
this kind of love with the word karunai in Thiruvarutpayan 100. The 
word karunai there can very well be replaced by arul, 
In the Siddhantham, therefore, Aru] is that most precious reali- 


ty in God, of which every man stands in the greatest need at all times 
(ThAP 81), It is in fact the way of being of the Lord towards the bonded 
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spirits, the gracious way He possesses Himself for them. The relation- 
ship of the Lord to His Arul is, therefore, likened to the metaphysical 
relationship between guy and its guna; and hence Arul is indivisi- 


ble from Him (ThAP 2).Arul, then, is verily the Lord Himself, His 
Other Half. 


Thus, while charts is what takes origin in the Father's love 
(agape), becomes revealed, manifested, and bestowed in and through 
Christ His Son (who took human form), and is experienced as 
fellowship and communion with the Divine through the Holy Spirit, 
Thiruvarul is seen as that with whom, and by whom, the Lord becomes 
present in advaitic process with the bonded spirits in the world-order 
through His fivefold works, until, transformed and enabled by His 


Arul, they repose in advaitic union with Him as Sivam (Love), in full 
Knowledge and Bliss", 


e. Agape-Charis and Arul-dnbu 


Charis, in its totality, springs from God's outgoing love of 
goodness (agape); and, as an expression of it, charts reveals and 
manifests it, mediates its being poured into the heart of the graced 
man making him beloved of God (agapétos), and enables him to show 
the same godly love (agapé) towards his brethren in the faith. There 
exists, therefore, a close relationship between chars and agapé. Now, 
agape in the New Testament (including Paul), has both an imma- 
nent dimension (of convenantal communion) and an outgoing 
dimension. What is more predominant in Paul's Letters is the 
outgoing dimension (This is true also of the agapé of Christ and of 
the Christian). Under this nuance, agapé seems closer to arul in mean- 
ing than charts is; for, unlike charis, aru] is primarily a way of being 
for others (loving) more than an expression of it (which charts is). 
But even in this homology, there is a clear difference: God's agape, 
though turned to all men (for the design of salvation is for all men), 
because it implies also the communion-dimension, is conceived in 
a-covenantal pattern, such that only those that enter this covenantal 
relationship would experience it as agapé, and the others would ex- 
perience only the orgé (wrath) of God. Charis comes within this co- 
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venantal scheme. Hence too, even the agapé of the Christian is primari- 
ly to those who are within the covenantal people. The Lord's Aru] 
in the Siddhantham is not only for all men, but also, for all the liv- 
ing, and there is no restriction to it in the form of a covenantal 
economy of salvation. God's Arul is inexorable. She is God's Power 
and Wisdom (Satthi and Nanam), and brooks no opposition. No mat- 
ter how great a man's bondage and his wickedness, God's Arul as 
Satthi, in divine pedagogy, handles it in strict justice through the 
operation of Kanmam and Maya? to bring him to wear out his 
bondage-yearnings and to reach the Dawn of Grace. Similarly, the 
aru! of the graced man is not restricted to any group based on caste 
or creed or even on spiritual ties. It is not even restricted only to 
mankind. It is shown in kindness and compassion for all men and 
for all the living (it is godlike), without expecting any result or 
reciprocity!®, 


From the above it can be gathered that in its immanent and com- 
munion dimension agapé is closer to anbu than to arul, And since 
the agape of the Christian towards his brethren implies a commu- 
nion and a comraunity-interaction on the bond of ‘one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism’ etc, it can be very well rendered by anbu, though 
some aspects of aru/ are also present in agapé (like inner freedom, 
freedom from likes and dislikes etc). For the Siddhantham, arul, which 
is a love free of seeking ego-fulfilment, presupposes in the graced man 
a state of fullness of love which consists in the sweetness experienced 
in Divine communion (Jnbam)!’, Hence every expression of aru! too 
is a communion, but at a more profound level — it is a communion 
with the Lord. Thus, though the graced man seeks no return in his 
arul-expression, he is not without a gain. He gets indeed a gain; and 
that gain always is the Lord who is the Truth (cf. ThAP 97), and who 
yields the only true joy, He being Inbu (Bliss) and Anbu (Love). 


Because the expressions of arul are also, by derivation, arul, charis 
too can be very well rendered by arul, inspite of the differences of 
nuance between them. 


26 
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2. GOD-WORLD-MAN VIEW OF THE SIDDHANTHAM 
AND OF ST. PAUL 


As said earlier, the theme of Arul and Charis were studied, in 
the manner it was done, in order to get acquainted with the two pat- 
terns of religion, of which the Thiruvarutpayan and the Pauline Let- 
ters are representative literatures. If the chapters on the doctrinal set- 
ting have helped us to place the experience of ‘grace’ in the respec- 
tive religion better, it may not be erroneous to state also that the ex- 
perience of ‘grace’ as traced in the respective literature, in its turn, 
has illumined the various elements that compose the respective 
religious pattern, so as to enable us to see them in their proper perspec- 
tive. In the homologous way we had seen the two themes in com- 
parative view in Part Three, I believe we have already been acqainted, 
to a considerable extent, with the similarities and dissimilarities ex- 
isting between the elements that go to form the two religious pat- 
terns. In that exposition, I had traced the two patterns in graph with 
soteriological perspectives as the three-dimensional co-ordinates, 
arranged as "Man under Bondage”, "Man under Grace", and "Charts 
vis-A-vis Thiruvarul]” (treating of their salient features ). Further, 
resuming the results of the study in regard to charts and arul in the 
first part of this General Synthesis and Conclusion above, I have traced 
the experience of 'Grace’ as interpreted and expressed in the two 
religious patterns. The three co-ordinates I had recourse to there are: 
'God's graciousness’, ‘man's divinization’, and 'the word-meaning 
and the nature of Grace’. I now propose to complete and comple- 
ment the above by tracing the two religious patterns, racapitulating 
the entire study in a synthetic manner, on yet another set of co- 
ordinates which may help to place the two in a more marked relief, 
so as to see them in a more nuanced way (It is not possible to take 
note of all the nuances and trends. We keep to the main and 
characteristic ones). The co-ordinates I propose to use are 'World- 
view', 'Man-view' and 'God-view’, in that order. Here too | will keep 
to the homologous way of discourse. 


It is to be noted, particularly under this heading, that there is 
a great difference between the literary genres of the Siddhanta sastras 
and the Pauline Letters. What the Siddhantham contains is nothing 
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really new to it. It is what was found, from very ancient times, in 
the Hindu Theism of the Agamas and the Védas, in the Panniru 
Thirumufai and other revered writings, in its philosophical and 
theological reflections, and in its yoga, ascetics, and mysticism. The 
Siddhantham has evolved out of it a coherent and comprehensive 
system, and has set them forth in systematic expositions called the 
Sastras, The Pauline Letters, coming in the wake of Jewish 
religiosity'®, instead, are not systematic expositions containing com- 
plete philosophical and theological reflections. However, what interests 
us here regarding both these literatures is not the evolution in reflec- 
tion (philosophical or theological), but the basic similarities and 
dissimilarities in religious views regarding God, man, and the world, 
Both the religious traditions hold that their views are evolved in the 
light of God's revelation, ccdified in the Scriptures, and that they 
are made known to man when he is in the graced-state or in the true- 
state intended for him, and as illumined by that state. Paul would 
call this ‘knowledge’ gnoszs, and the Siddhantham would call it 
Nanam (Skt. jnana). It will be noted that both these words have the 
same Indo-Germanic philological root GEN-. 


A. THE RELIGIOUS UNDERSTANDING REGARDING 
THE WORLD 


a. The Cosmic View 


In Paul the cosmic view is hzerarchical. God is the wholly 
transcendent absolute Lord who creates the world (the sentient and 
the non-sentient) out of nothingness. Paul would refer to this created 
order as ktists. God placed it under man (whom He created in His 
own image and as the highest of His Creation) so that man may be 
His righteous steward over it. 


The Siddhantham sees no such hierarchy; it sees instead a cosmic 
harmony (household) under God's immanent hegemony. In its view, 
the wold-order (prapaftjam) includes the chedhanaprapafyam (con- 
scious world-order), and the achédhanaprapafyam (non-conscious 
world-order) consisting namely of chith and achith (jadam). The 
chedhanaprapaftjam is composed of various levels of conscious 
beings, of which the highest are those of man and of gods (hence they 
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are called uyarthina?, the high-order). The Lord (Pathz) is imma- 
nent in, and yet different from, the world-order, similar to the way 
the soul is to the body, taking it along for His salvific purposes; and 
He remains untainted by it. 


b. Origin, Nature, and Purpose 


The Lord (Path) evolves the embodiment of the chédhana- 
prapaftjam and the achédhanaprapanyam from out of the principle 
of Maya? (which is anadhz), and sustains and undoes the resultant 
world-order according to the patterns of the Kanmam of the spirits. 
He does so, in His gracious saving ways, in order to give the spirits 
to live out their bondage, find their liberation, and attain to His divine 
nature, 


For Paul, instead, God creates the world (kosmos, ktzsts) out of 
nothing (cf. Rom 4/17), in view of man (who would find his full ex- 
pression in Christ), according to His own patterns and for His own 
designs. Seeing that the creation cannot, by itself, give praise and 
thanks to God, man, by bringing it under subjection in righteous ser- 
vice, was to give intelligent praise and thanks to God (cf.Rom 1/19ff). 
The life of man on earth amid creation is in fact a period of proba- 
tion and service to God, so as to receive the glory that had been 
predestined for him. 


In the way Paul sees it, the hierarchical order intended by God 
has been disturbed through the fall of man and his sinfulness. The 
world has now come under the power of Sin (hence Paul refers to it 
as ‘this world’, with a negative theological judgement on it). The 
sinful man seeks to close in on himself flaunting God's authority over 
him and His designs, making use of the world as his instrument and 
the venue. God punishes such a man by imposing His sanction of Death 
on Sin and sinfulness, to be meted out to him in the form of slavishness 
to this corruptible world of ephemeral gains. Thus, though God 
created the world good, it has now been subjected to futility and cor- 
ruption; and it is in constant groaning for its liberation, which is to 
be attained in the liberation of man (cf. Rom 8/19-22). 
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With the new economy of grace that has been established in Christ 
the old pattern (skema) of the world is passing away and is yielding 
place to a new one — namely to a re-establishment of the hierarchy 
in and through the Risen Christ (cf. Eph 1/10). The graced man, 
by the ‘life’ that is in him and by the gift of righteousness that he 
has received, reverses the rule of Sin over the world through his obe- 
dience of faith and through his righteous conduct. 


According to the Siddhantham, the nature of the world-order 
is ambivalent, evolved as it is from the Suddhamdyai and the 
Asuddhamayaz. For the bonded man driven by ungodly yearnings it 
is a source of worldly gains that are transient and admixed with pain 
(being asath), and it leads to a perpetuation of bondage by being 
instrumental for gathering further Kanmam. For the Nani (the wise 
man) it is indirectly instrumental in God's hands for his further growth 
in Nanam, and thus to commune with Him yielding bliss. Whatever 
he does under Arul's guidance, his gain is always the Lord (ThAP 
97)!9, In the Nani the Suddhaméayaz is the venue of Arul's lead (cf. 
Suddhavasthaz). For the bonded man the Asuddhamayaz is the venue 
of Satthi's operation as Thirddhayz. However, even for the bonded 
man the Mayai-world-order is the venue of the Lord's salvific work 
which ts called Mazaitthal. 


c. Destiny 


For Paul all creation is to be brought to subjection in the righteous 
man (the liberated man), through the man — 'the firstborn among 
many brethren’, who is Christ. In this way it will find its liberation, 
from Sin and from the Death which is in corruption, by participating 
in the liberty and the glory of the children of God. Thus, the world 
(matter including), which had a definite beginning. will not be 
destroyed, but will attain an undying existence through man’s resur- 
rection from the dead at the Parousia. 


In the above way God's true hierarchical order would be definitely 
established. This is what Paul intends when he says: “For all things 
are yours...; and you are Christ's, and Christ is God's” (ICor 3/21,23; 
cf. also 15/20-28). 
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In the mind of the Siddhantham the Lord is always the Supreme 
Lord (Pathi), over the spirits (whether in bondage or not) and over 
Pasam. Before Him, who is the Sath, all asath capitulates as powerless 
(SNB VII). It need not be brought under His subjection, in man or 
through being subjected to man. The material world too does not 
need to be liberated from any bondage (It is not under God's ‘wrath’, 
and it has not been subjected to corruption — it is not frustrated), Its 
nature is to evolve or involute as God intends it. As Mayaz it is anadhi 
(beginningless) and anandham (eternal). Only the bonded man is 
under the power of A navam; and to him the world-order becomes 
an instrument of bondage through his bondage-tendencies that make 
him identify himself with it. His spirit will attain liberation by housing 
the Divine Light through unitive consciousness with the Divine (ThAP 
29); then the power of Darkness over it will capitulate to the Divine 
Grace now pervading his spirit, similar to the way darkness capitulates 
to the sunlight (cf. kadhirmun trulpola, SNB VII.1.1). In man's 
mukthi-state, spent of its powers, Pasam will be found in him 
capitulated to the Lord as His possession, and as indirectly causative 
of his bliss-experience (UV 50). 


When, therefore, man attains godly consciousness he sees and 
lives the divine harmony where Lord is the Supreme Lord (Pathz), 
and in His lordly presence, all the living are His people, and all the 
rest are His possession (cf. SNB II.4.1). 


B. THE RELIGIOUS VIEW OF MAN 


a. Origin and Nature 


For Paul man (as male and female) is essentially a creature, 
created by God in His image (that became manifested in fullness later 
in Christ), composed essentially of psyché and sdma®®, as the lord of 
all creation to be His servants in righteousness, and destined to parti- 
cipate in His glory as His sons in Christ. Though man is said to be 
created in time, in his intuition into the mystery, Paul seems to see 
him already as fore-ordained in Christ for glory (cf. [Cor 2/7; Eph 
1/4-5). Man was created essentially good, and he enjoyed God's friend- 
ship. Later, wanting to be like God and placing himself under the 
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evil one (= an unrighteous act), he disobeyed God forfeiting the glory 
that was predestined for him. He thus came under God's wrath and 
under the power of Sin and Death. All men inherit this situation of 
bondage and condemnation, and, like Adam, by their own disobe- 
dience, they endorse it in their life, thus making the reign of Sin and 
Death abound in the world. By this radical constitution of man as 
sinful, Sin and Death reign in that part of man which Paul calls ' flesh’, 
and which militates against his submitting himself to God in 
righteousness. In this way his alienation from God through unrighteous 
deeds perpetuates itself taking him towards his final condemnation 
and ruin. This would be, in short, man’s origin, nature, and his situa- 
tion when left to himself. 


For the Siddhantham, man is essentially a limited chith (a spirit), 
a conscious principle possessing a triple conscious-power (icchaz- 
fianam-kiriyai i.e., appetitive-cognitive-conative powers), in a way 
similar to the Lord who is Sath-Chith- Anandham (the Real, the Con- 
scious, and the Blissful), and destined to find his full realization in 
the utmost, unhindered activity of his chith-powers in his advaitic 
union and communion with that Supreme Lord as Sivam. By nature, 
his chzth, though possessed of its inner light, is such that it can know 
only when given to know®!, unlike the Lord who is self-shining Con- 
sciousness (cf. ThAP 6). His spirit exists from before the world-order, 
and hence before Time (Kalam) began (i.e., it is anadhz), and is in 
bondage (i.e., his bondage too is anadhz). This bondage is to the prin- 
ciple of Anavam, whose power consists in keeping the spirit in an 
atomized condition”. In its anadhi-state of bondage (Kévalavasthai) 
man’s spirit is in complete isolation and in complete inactivity (rest), 
since it is not even aware of itself, nor of its bondage-state, and much 
less of Anavam that holds it in bondage. Through birth and rebirth 
his spirit enters the Sakala-state. The body he then possesses with its 
instruments for exercising his consciousness (thanu with karanam), 
the environs where he is placed to live (puvanam), and the objects 
which he may know, experience, and enjoy (bogam) are ambivalent 
in nature: On the one hand they are given him as gracious gifts by 
the Lord through His Arul-Satthi to attain knowledge through various 
conscious-states (afijavatthaz). But on the other hand, they are pat- 
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terned on his bondage computed in God's gracious justice as Kan- 
mam — such that they are both an expression of his bondage, and 
the means to live out that bondage and attain Nanam, liberation and 
bliss. The empirical knowledge that man thus comes by may be 
gnoseologically real; but it is not real in the axiomatic sense, in as 
much as his chith-powers are warped and are thwarted by Anavam 
from seeing the real nature of things, particularly from seeing the 
real nature of the Lord and seeking Him single-mindedly as his true 
support. Hence the ‘knowledge’ he knows in such bondage-state is 
bedevilled by Darkness. 


The origin of man for Christianity, therefore, is within the created 
order and in time, and the origin of each man begins with his birth, 
while for the Siddhantham the spirit of man exists before this world- 
order came to be and before his birth (i.e., it is anddhz). The situa- 
tion of man after the fall is considered by Paul to be a sinful one, 
a state deprived of ‘grace’ and deserving of God's wrath. The Sid- 
dhantham instead considers the situation of the man-in-bondage as 
one pervaded by the hidden action of the Lord's Arul, and as inex- 
orably moving towards the moment of the Dawn of Grace. 


b. Patterns of Entry into the Graced-state 


The pattern of entering into the saved-situation in Paul is 
covenantal. God the creator graciously enters into covenant with man 
His creature. The understanding behind this is, that man has the 
capacity for 'freedom of choice’; that God from beyond comes in 
gracious offer of alliance and of righteous relationship; and that in 
that offer, man is graciously bestowed with God's covenantal friend- 
ship when he chooses to renounce his former allegiance to Sin and 
to submit to God's salvific design in Jesus Christ. This turning mo- 
ment for man is when the gospel of Christ is preached to him, and 
he accepts it in faith. When he so places his reliance on God through 
his trusting faith, God makes him righteous: He condones his moral 
debt of ‘death’, and gives him a new ‘life’ and a new relationship 
with Him. In this way, in his internal structure, man becomes 
reconstituted for righteousness: he is liberated from 'being-in-the- 
flesh’ and living accordingly, and he is bestowed with ‘being-in-the- 
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spirit’ so as to live and walk by the Spirit. He is removed from the 
former aeon of condemnation inaugurated by Adam, and is now plac- 
ed in the eschatological aeon of salvation inaugurated in Christ, the 
Last Adam. 


The pattern of salvation traced in the Siddhantham is advaitic. 
The Siddhantham sees the Lord as hidden and immanent in the 
world-order and in advaitic process with the spirits-in-bondage towards 
their attaining mukthz. And the man-in-bondage attains his salva- 
tion by abandoning bondage and attaining an advaitic union and 
communion with the Lord when his chzth-powers are purified of the 
effects of Anavam's hold over them and are transformed and enabl- 
ed by the advaitic presence and action of the Lord's Arul 
(Nanam)*3, A man comes to the moment of Satthinibadham and the 
break-through to Nanam, not merely because of an act of deliberate 
choice, but because of the maturation that his spirit has attained 
through the Lord's concealed gracious work (Mafaitthal)*. In other 
words, because his bondage-yearnings have been lived out in their in- 
tensity (bringing him Malaparibagam), and because his spirit in now 
possessed of the Satthinibadham, the man becomes innerly matured 
to abandon (renounce) bondage-yearnings*®, seek the truth 
(wisdom), and come to the moment of the Dawn of Grace. When 
a man has come to that maturation, the Lord's Satthi, which has 
been imprinted on his spirit in Satthintbadham, leads him to recognize, 
and to have recourse to, the,Lord as Guru. The Gurn, by dhitchat 
(and instruction), frees him from Safyitham (past gathered Kanmam 
that would lead him to further births), imparts Nanam, places him 
under the cherishing care of Thiruvarul and lights up in him as his 
Inner Guru. Thus the man attains Suddhavasthazt. 


c. Relationship in the Graced-state 


The way man relates with God in the covenantal pattern is by 
faith. Faith is simultaneously a renunciation of self-reliance for salva- 
tion, and a reliance on God for it in trusting submission, It presup- 
poses, therefore, a true knowledge of one’s own creatureliness, and 
a realization that the living God is the source of his ‘life’ — both 
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of which, in the Christian economy of salvation, reach their culmina- 
tion through putting faith in Christ and the Christ-event. 


Through faith and baptism man is reconciled with God and has 
access to His grace. He puts on Christ, cr is con-formned to the image 
of Christ, who is God's Son; he possesses Christ 's Spirit; and, moved 
by the Spirit he recognizes and acknowledges his new relationship of 
sonship to the Father, Thus, through faith man attains and cherishes 
his new covenantal relationship of sonship to the Father. The man 
of faith lives his relationship of sonship with a Christ-consciousness 
(cf. Paul's "It is no longer I who live but Christ who lives in me”, 
Gal 2/20), and with "the mind of Christ” (cf. ICor 2/16; Phil 2/5); 
he lives by the Spirit and walks by the Spirit (cf. Gal 5/25). 


The graced-state not only establishes in man a new relationship 
with God now revealed as Father, Son and Spirit, but also institutes 
within him a new relationship with the world, with himself, and with 
society. This relationship is experienced as reconciliation: reconcilia- 
tion with himself such that, in his being-in-the-spirit, the conflicts 
that he experienced earlier between his flesh and spirit, his desires 
and his reason, his members and his will etc., cease; reconciliation 
with society such that there is no more division such as Jew and gen- 
tile, male and female, slave and free etc., but all form members of 
the one Body of Christ, which is the Church. 


According to the Siddhantham, a man attains the graced-state 
(Suddhavasthaz) through the intervention of the Nana-guru. The Lord 
as Guru initiates him into the Nana-path (Nanapadham) by inser- 
ting him into His Arul-Nanam and, lighting up within him as his 
Inner Guru, becomes his ‘unforsaking leader’ (ningadhaks), his 
pogappugal (Unfailing refuge). Thus, Nanam becomes the way by 
which the graced man leads his life; he begins to see all reality with 
his new spiritual consciousness which is made possible by the Arul- 
Nanam of Lord that illumines him from within®*. 


The Nana-state marks a new relationship with the Divine. Earlier, 
under the bondage-state, his conscious-powers were screened from 
recognizing the Lord who by His Satthi was hiddenly present and ac- 
tive in him towards his liberation. Now. with his conscious-powers 
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purified of bondage and illumined by Arul, he not only recognizes 
Him in His Guru-form (external and inner) and follows the lead that 
He takes in him by His Arul, but he even gradually arrives at loving- 
ly merging with him in advaitic consciousness, experiencing and en- 
joying Him as Bliss and Love Supreme. 


The growth into Nana-consciousness enables the graced-man to 
see himself and the world around him in a new light and to evolve 
a new value-system within him to live by. For, the thatthvic-world- 
order (world-order composed of Thatthuvam) is no more cause of 
his bewilderment and illusion (mayai and mayakkam), or object of 
his bondage-yearnings, or the place wherein to live out further births; 
for he transcends it. He sees the worldly realities to be asath (in the 
axiomatic sense); he sees them merely as means and the venue to at- 
tain further purification and liberation, and as manifestations of the 
Lord's salvific presence and works in the world. Moreover, he discerns 
and attains his true nature as spirit, as ch#th, very different from the 
Mayai-world, and as destined to find his realization in the Lord (Sath- 
Chith- Anandham) who is the true support, through on advaitic union 
with him in wisdom and bliss?’. 


d. Man’s Final Destiny 


For Paul, the new covenantal economy that was unfolded in Christ 
would place man before a decision: either to enter it through his obe- 
dience of faith and find his salvation, or to reject it and continue 
in his slavery to Sin and Death. When life's course ends, the man 
who had rejected salvation will incur the wrath of God experienced 
in his total alienation from Him. 


There is no such eternal alienation in the Siddhantham. For, 
the Lord is inexorable towards bondage for the sake of liberating the 
spirits-in-bondage, through His Satthi which is His “wisdom that 
brooks no opposition” (thadazyila nanam). In His divine pedagogy 
and in strict justice, He makes the bonded man live out his bondage- 
yearnings, if need be even in more life-times than one through births 
and rebirths, until, purified of them, he begins to yearn for the Lord 
in Nanam. 
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The final gain of the graced men is described by Paul as his at- 
taining eternal life and fullness of sonship in Christ through his bodily 
resurrection from the dead, and as inheriting God's glory (con- 
glorification with the Risen Christ). This was what was intended for 
him in God's design when God created him. This would also mark 
the total victory over Sin and Death. 


The final gain in Siddhantham is seen as attainable already in 
one's lifetime. It would consist of the graced man being totally over- 
whelmed by the Lord's gracious and gratuitous gift of Himself to be 
enjoyed as Bliss, when he is fully purified of bondage-traces and ful- 
ly illumined by the Lord's Nanam. This would mean an ecstatic state 
of love and mystic union in which, neither the man nor God would 
become non-existent, but where all consciousness of limitedness (in- 
cluding personhood) or of duality is transcended, and where man and 
God are merged into one, Sivam. In this would consist the total heal- 
ing of the alienation which ths spirit endured in bondage. 


C, THE GOD-EXPERIENCE 


a. Transcendence-Immanence 


Creation of the world and of man from nothingness speaks elo- 
quently for the absolute transcendence and the wholly otherness of 
God over against the creatureliness of man and of all creation. In 
His creative and salvific activity this transcendent God is seen to reach 
out to man and to the universe through His Spirit. Only in Jesus Christ 
is God truly seen as personally immanent in society and in the world 
towards salvation. St. Paul would express this thus: "God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself” (IICor 5/19). Through Christ the 
personhood of the Holy Spirit too is revealed, and He too is seen as 
immanent in the world, and as indwelling in man and in the com- 
munity of believers towards man’s sanctification and glorification. 
In His final apocalyptic triumph God's transcendence is portrayed 
in the following way: Christ is given every power to bring all things 
under his feet; in him all things will be reconciled to God. When 
all things have been so subjected to him, Christ himself will submit 
to the Father, and thus God will be all in all (cf. ICor 15/20ff). 
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The Lord (Pathz), who is seen in mystic vision as the Andham 
(to whom and in whom all recapitulates), is also seen as the Adhi 
that brings the world-order to being. In so doing, in sustaining it, 
and in undoing it, the Lord is also seen to be present in advaita with 
the spirits-in-bondage, "as they, yet rernaining the other, and as on- 
ed with them (thanay vé?a) udanumay). That is, He is seen to be 
intimately and immanently operating in the world-order, while re- 
maining untainted by it all. In so uniting with the spirits his 
transcendence is never lost. The interplay of His transcendence over 
the world-order and His immanence within it is seen in the following 
ways: (i) As the Lord, He originates the world-order, sustains, governs, 
and undoes it according to His intents; (ii) As Wisdom all-pervading 
He is present in all as the subtlest of the subtle, Himself remaining 
unsullied; (iii) In steadfast graciousness He inexorably takes all the 
spirits towards their liberation; and (iv) When they are disposed to 
it, He who is beyond their reach, bestows Himself to them gratuitously 
as their most precious possession (ThAP 3). 


b. The Godhead Revealed 


In His salvific design the one God is seen by Paul to relate to 
man as a community — as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The Father 
is the Creator ‘from whom every family in heaven and on earth is 
named’, and to whom all is oriented. He is the source of salvation. 
The Son is the bearer of God's salvation to mankind, and the Spirit 
is the Spirit of communion who is given to dwell within the graced 
man as God's eschatological gift. This one God (in three persons) 
takes abode in the graced man for bringing his salvation to perfec- 
tion (cf. IICor 13/13; Eph 2/Ilff etc). 


According to the Siddhantham, in His salvific intent, the Lord, 
who has become the Adhi, is seen to relate with the world-order with 
personal characteristics: as the Lord with His Arul, as Siva and Sat- 
thi, as the Mother-Father of the world-order, and as forming a com- 
munity between them as Lord-Lady, being to each other as guni-gunda. 
It is with and by His Arul that the Lord brings the spirits to their 
salvation. 
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c, God's Salvific Intervention 


In Christianity God's transcendence over man is further evidenc- 
ed by the fact that God, out of justice, places man under condemna- 
tion on account of his sin; His graciousness is seen in His reaching 
out to man repeatedly with His gratuitous offer of covenantal com- 
munity with Him. His salvific interventions in man's history are always 
through select men who speak to people and play a role of leader- 
ship on behalf of God. The decisiveness of His intervention in the 
New ‘Testament in and through the person of Jesus Christ is clearly 
stated thus in the Letter to the Hebrews: 


"In many and various ways God spoke of old to our fathers by 
the prophets; but in these last days He has spoken to us by His Son, 
whom He appointed the heir of all things, through whom also He 
created the world” (Hb. 1/1-2). 

What was brought about in Christ was a new creation and a new cove- 
nant in blood by which the previous one, made through Moses, was 
abrogated and superseded. 


For Paul the moral debt of ‘death’ declared by the Law on man 
for obeying Sin is computed on the basis of man's infringement on 
God's absolute Holiness, Justice and His Sovereignty. This moral 
debt, with which man stands in default before God's justice is that 
which places him before judgement and condemnation. God's 
graciousness is revealed and manifested in His dealing with Sin by 
delivering His own Son as the sin-offering (expiation) proposed to 
Himself so as to remove His just decree against man's sins (cf. Rom 
8/3-4). This expiatory sacrifice consisted in Christ lowering Himself, 
indentifying Himself with man's mortal condition, and, as mankind's 
representative, obeying His Father's design by humbling himself and 
offering his life as an expiation to God (cf. Phil 2/6-8 + Eph 5/2). 
God accepts this vicarious sacrifice of Christ by raising him from the 
dead and exalting him as the Lord, giving mankind to enter into His 
graced relationship as sons by their incorporation in him, and by be- 
ing bestowed with his Spirit. Thus, only in the Christ-event the trascen- 
dent God is seen to have become immanently present in the created- 
order for man's salvation in and through Christ (cf. II[Cor 5/19). 
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For the Siddhantham man’s bondage is not as by a 'fall’. The 
bondage by which the spirit of man is kept in a state of alienation 
from the Lord, His true support, exists even before Kalam (Time) 
began. Moved by His Arul the Lord undertakes His fivefold salvific 
work to liberate the spirits-in-bondage and to bring them to eternal 
communion with Him. He therefore originates, sustains, and un- | 
does the world-order, not as from the beyond, but as pervasively and 
immanently present to it, similar to the way the soul is to the body. 
He steadfastly sustains man’s journey to freedom, hiddenly (through 
Mafaitthal) when his conscious-powers are veiled by ignorance and 
illusion, and manifestly (through Arulal) when he is illumined by the 
Lord's Nanam. 

Man's moral debt of Kanmam is not conceived as due to an af- 
front of the creature against the Holiness and Sovereignty of the 
Creator over him?8, Kanmam is in fact the venue of the Lord's Arul- 
Satthi to compute the measure of bondage in a man and of his con- 
sequent bondage-yearnings expressed in actions. By living out his 
moral debt of Kanmam taken on in a birth the man in fact lives out 
his bondage-yearnings by experiencing and enjoying the non-godly 
gains he hankers after (often only on unconscious and subconscious 
levels), admixed with the pains inseated in his alienation due to bon- 
dage. This process of purification from his Kanmam may require him 
to live through many births”. 


When the bonded man, through the operation of the Lord's Sat- 
thi, arrives at Malaparibagum and Satthinibadham, the Lord 
intervenes as the Guru mediating for him his break-through to 
Nanam and liberation. Such interventions of the Lord through the 
Gurus is not conceived as by a call of them from the beyond, out of 
a preferential love and election of them for fulfilling particular roles 
representing Him for people. They are seen rather as the forms that 
the Lord graciously assumes, in the measure of their union with Him, 
in order that, using them as decoys, He Himself may catch other men. 
And He gives them this consciousness of acting, not as in His name 
and as His representatives, but as the Lord Himself. 


The Guruvaravu (the coming of the Guru) of the Siddhantham 
is not seen as the divine. person of God Himself now entering this 
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world from the beyond and taking on a body and a human existence 
through a hypostatic union as a once-for-all event in human history 
meant for all times, places and peoples. Instead, it consists in the 
Lord, who has been already hiddenly and immanently working in 
the bonded man by His Satthi, coming out of His hiddenness and 
manifesting Himself by His Arul to the man ripe for wisdom. This 
He does by assuming the Guru-form (the man-guru), in whom the 
sadaka who has attained the spiritual ripeness of Satthinibadham in- 
tuits the Nanasvaripam of the Lord. The Guru-form that the Lord 
assumes for the Sakalar is a true man, composed of spirit and body, 
who himself had attained his liberation and God-realization, but whose 
consciousness the Lord has now pervasively possessed and made His 
own, and whose person the Lord has assumed zn toto to be his own 
perceivable form through which to personally intervene for the libera- 
tion of the man ripe for Nanam. 


d. God's Gracious Presence 


The graced man, according to Paul, is incorporated into Christ 
by dying with him to Sin and Death and rising with him to ‘life’. 
He is con-formed to his image; he has put on Christ; he has become 
a member of his body. In Christ — who is God's Son — he has become 
a son of God (the Father). He has abandoned his former slavishness 
to Sin and, acknowledging Christ as the Lord, has entered into the 
realm of salvation which is in Christ. He now belongs to the new 
human race and to the eschatological aeon of salvation inaugurated 
by Christ, the Last Adam. 


The Lord Siva, who had all the while been hidden in the bond- 
ed man maturing his spirit so that he may abandon bondage and 
seek Nanam, manifests His Nanasvarixpam by taking on the form of 
the Nanaguru. This Guru mediates to the man his decisive break- 
through from illusion-state to Nana-state, and lights up his Inner Guru 
(Siva) by giving him to perceive Him within himself in His true form 
(Svarapam). By the gracious interplay of the Lord's roles as Guru 
(the external Guru and the Inner Guru), the graced man evolves in 
his Nanam through a growth in discernment. in purification- 
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illumination and in enjoying Him as Bliss. This growth takes place 
by his growing identification with the Lord in consciousness through 
his chith-powers being merged in operation with the Chith-Satthi 
(Arul-Nanam) of the Lord. To this end, initiated by the Guru, the 
graced man takes to Sivhambavanam and the invocation of the Ain- 
dheluttharul. The fruit of this growth is the merger in consciousness 
(advaita) with the Lord as Sivam, both in being and in acting. 


The man who is in Christ is one who has received the outpour- 
ing of the promised Spirit (the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Christ). 
His old condition of being-in-the-flesh is replaced by his new state of 
being-in-the-Spirit. He is now indwelt by the Spirit. God's love has 
been poured forth in his heart through the Spirit. By the Spirit (the 
Spirit of Communion) he recognizes (and acknowledges in joy and 
thanksgiving) his sonship to the Father, the lordship of Christ over 
him, and the fellowship he now enjoys with the other graced men. 
Invested with the Spirit he now lives by the Spirit and walks by the 
Spirit. The Spirit has now been given to him as the firstfruits and 
as the pledge of the glory that awaits him at Parousia. 


The Lord, in His salvific intent, becomes immanent in the world- 
order through His Satthi. It is His Satthi, in its advaitic operation 
within the world-order as Thirodhayi, that brings about the 
Malaparibagam of the spirits-in-bondage and brings them to 
Satthinibadham. The Satthi that takes possession of the man ripe for 
Nanam leads him to recognize his Nanaguru and betake himself to 
him for dhitchai. It is by His Arul that the Lord takes on His Aruluru 
(Guru-form). The Guru, by giving dhitchaz, inserts the man in the 
Lord's Nanam and places him under the cherishing care of 
Thiruvarul, Thus, the Lord's Satthi that was at work within him in 
bondage is now recognized and is related to as the Lord's Nanam 
and His Arul (Thiruvarul). Accompanying the Guru-mediation 
Thiruvaru] heaps upon the graced man the intermediate gains of 
discernment, purification-illumination and bliss-experience, until he 
attains the gain — namely being oned with the Lord as Sivam. In 
that advaitic conscious-state Thiruvarul would merge in the Lord as 
His flawless form there. 


27 
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e. God as the Gain 


For Paul, the final gain would consists in being with Christ and 
in seeing God face to face. Another way of expressing the final gain 
would be: Conglorification with the Risen Christ when man's own 
body too would be raised up in glory at the Parousia. That would 
be equivalent to obtaining the fullness of sonship of God, and in- 
heriting the plenitude of covenantal communion with Him and His 
divine glory. That, indeed, would be the manifestation in full of the 
divinization that is already inchoatively present in the graced man 
on earth. 


For the Siddhantham, the divinization of man (‘attaining to the 
Lord's own state’, ThAP:2) will be through a nondual union and 
communion with Sivam (where there will be no more be an I-Thou 
consciousness with God), In that union, his own little consciousness 
will find its highest realization in its total engagement, in love's total 
self-abandon and self-oblivion, with the flooding Tidal Self-shining 
Consciousness of the Lord who is Sath-Chith- Anandham. And he will 
remain in ecstatic blissful communion with Him as Sivam who is Anbu 
and Jnbu. To such a man rebirth will cease, and at death such ad- 
vaitic union will become his inamissible possession. 


3. CONCLUDING ASSESSMENTS AND 
RELEVANT REFLECTIONS 


Above, I have synthesized the entire study arrayed under 'God- 
World-Man View’ as the three-dimensional co-ordinate. Homology 
was the spirit that had pervaded my discourse, and in that perspec- 
tive I have sought to place the elements of the one religious pattern 
in the light of the corresponding elements of the other. In this way, 
I believe, an even more vivid three-dimensional picture of the two 
religious patterns has come to the fore, through which to view the 
similarities and the dissimilarities between them yet more clearly 
etched out. Concluding this comparative study, I will now return to 
the methodology adopted in studying and presenting the theme taken 
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for research, and to the context in which this study has been under- 
taken. I will briefly assess the adequacy of the method adopted both 
in the research and in its exposition, and point out to the relevance 
of the study made to the context to which it is chiefly addressed. I 
will conclude by raising a point or two for consideration as would 
arise from this study done. 


A. ASSESSMENT OF THE STUDY MADE AND 
OF THE METHOD ADOPTED 


Our eagerness to share with others the salvific blessings with which 
we have been bestowed, and our readiness to discern the traces of 
God's workings in their religion and culture impel us to seek an ade- 
quate way of speaking to them about the Christian faith and of com- 
municating it in a grab tailored to their genius and their culture. In 
order to arrive at this, we must reach down to their cultural religious 
soul. The surest and the shortest way of doing it is to get to know, 
as vividly as possible, their characteristic ways of interpreting their 
religious experiences as found enshrined in their sacred books con- 
stitutive of their religion. 


In this study we have proposed to ourselves the task of getting 
acquainted with the cultural religious Weltanschauung of the peo- 
ple that gave origin to the Saiva Siddhantham, a significant expres- 
sion of Hindu Theism. In order to get acquainted with their typical 
patterns of religious experiences, we had chosen to study a central 
experiential theme distinctive of the Siddhantham, namely Arul 
(Grace). Among its canonical works we chose the Thiruvarutpayan 
(The Gain of Divine Grace) for.its evident merits, and through a cor- 
related study of relevant texts of the other Sastras and stétras of the 
Siddhantham as well, we complemented our study of the Thzruvarut- 
payan according to the outline found in it. 


Other elements found in the study we have made of ' Thiruvarul 
in the Thiruvarutpayan' are: 
(i) Often we had sought to reach down to the true understanding 


of the original texts themselves by tracing back to the founder 
Meykandar’s Stvua Nana Bodham or to its immediate commentary the 
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Siva Nana Siddhtydr, and even further back to the mystical writings 
that inspired them, and, at times, we have also corroborated them 
from Umapathi's own other works; (ii) We did not stop with formula- 
tions, analyses of texts, doctrines, concepts, and systems, but we had 
sought to reach down to the religious experiences that those texts en- 
shrine, seeking to unravel the context in which it is found or the spirit 
in which it was said; (iii) We did not limit ourselves merely to texts 
where ‘grace’ is found, but we have tried to see the experience of 
‘grace’ against the background of the general doctrinal setting in the 
outline set forth by the author himself; (iv) We have maintained an 
exploratory and interpretative approach in the study, and an ex- 
planatory and descriptive style in exposition; and (v) We have sought 
to keep the attention on the differences in nuances by preserving the 
technical terms, after giving a glimpse into their meaning when first 
used, adding a glossary in Volume Two, 


In order to see how these religious experiences, their expressions, 


and the patterns in which they are set are similar or dissimilar to our 
corresponding Christian experiences, expressions, and patterns, we 
undertook a similar study and exposition with Grace (Charts) as a 
characteristic and a central theme of the Letters of St. Paul, going 
to their original texts in Greek. The two themes were presented 
separately in order that they may be the more clearly seen in a com- 
prehensive and coherent way before they are brought together for a 
comparative view. Thus, the study on Thiruvarul and Charts were 
placed in Parts One and Two respectively. The attitude assumed in 
the study of the two religious literatures may also be worth nothing: 


Recognizing that Saivism (and the Siddhantham) has a long in- 
dependent history and development, and accepting the fact that it 
has inspired and sustained millions of people over milleniums, offer- 
ing them a meaningful vision of life and a noble ethical code, we have 
worked with the supposition that the two religions are two entire, self- 
functioning, meaningful ‘worlds’. From this followed the option of 
‘an incarnational approach’, by which we have sought to view the 
elements of each religion as from within the respective ‘world’, 
searching for their meanings in the context in which they are set in 
the respective religious pattern. The incarnational approach implies 
that we, in love, enter and assume, as it were, each religious tradition 
and each religious ‘world' when studying about it, but with the dis- 
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cerning eye given us by the experience of salvation in Christ and the 
indwelling Spirit, in order to catch sight of the true human, religious, 
and spiritual values enshrined in the two literatures as required by our 
study. 


I am aware that my Christian upbringing and training has been 
my asset in studying the Letters of St. Paul. Similarly, for the study 
of the Siddhantham, besides my familiarity with its language and 
culture, my own initiation into the Siddhanta sastras at the hands 
of Nanaprakasa Swamigal of Kafichipuram, giving me to know the 
Siddhantham from its pure and limpid source, has been of great asset 
to me. 


In Part Three, we had undertaken the comparative exposition 
of the grace-experience as found in the two religious literatures. We 
had approached that exposition in the spirit of openness and dialogue, 
and with the catholicity of outlook handed us by the Second Vatican 
Council. Hence we have evited a judgemental tone, in keeping also 
with the 'incarnational approach’, and with the supposition that, 
since the two religions are two cohering worlds, their parts and whole 
hold together or fall together. We had adopted (instead) a homologous 
way of discourse with which to preserve the identity of each religious 
pattern. 


Since the theme studied is ‘grace’ — involving a soteriological 
experience —, we had recourse to a soteriological set of three- 
dimensional co-ordinates (‘Man under Bondage’, ‘Man Under 
Grace’, and ‘Salient Features of Grace’) against which to graph the 
corresponding experiences, expressions, and patterns, so that their 
similarities and dissimiliarities may be seen in marked relief. There 
too, we had limited ourselves to tracing only the key-experiences and 
patterns. To place the convergent and divergent patterns of the two 
religions in a yet clearer light, we had followed on with the synthesis 
of the whole study (that has been presented in three parts) on two 
other sets of three-dimensional co-ordinates — one being 'God’s 
Graciousness’, ‘Man's Divinization’, and ‘The Nature of Grace’, and 
the other being the 'God-World-Man View’ of the two religious 
literatures. 
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It would be presumptuous on my part to make claims to the 
validity of the method or of the study on it imposed; for, the test of 
the pudding is in the eating. However, it can be presumed, it seems 
to me, that the method and the study, mutually boarded, have been 
adequate to get a firsthand, clear, in-depth acquaintance of the 
grandeur and beauty of the experience of ‘grace’ found in the two 
religions and the religious literatures, and, that notwithstanding, the 
great differences that exist, both, with regard to the nature of ‘grace’ 
and the patterns in which the two religions view their religious 
experiences, 


B. RELEVANCE OF THE STUDY TO THE CONTEXT 


Under ‘A Contextual Overview’ in the Introduction I had men- 
tioned that the context in which this study is made is that of the Chris- 
tian community (living particularly in the Tamil-speaking areas, chiefly 
in India and in Sri Lanka), which lives as a small minority amidst 
a people who, for the greater part, belong to a Hindu religious culture. 


In the modern world, whose confines are shrinking due to the 
nearness to which peoples of various nations, languages, cultures, and 
religions have been brought, an acquaintance with the world-religions 
has become, not merely an object of curiosity and of general 
knowledge, but of vital need for mutual understanding, appreciation, 
and acceptance among peoples. For this reason, in the catechism texts 
of the Christian countries of the West, world-religions find a place 
now, showing how peoples of all nations and of all times have been 
in search of God and His salvation. If this is meaningful for Christian 
countries, it is of even greater moment for the Christians who live 
in largely non-Christian milieux, lest they be driven to form a ghetto- 
mentality there. They ought to be instead adequately informed, in 
an enlightened way, of the true religious values of the culture and 
of the people of whom they form a significant group, having a hierar- 
chy of their own and serving the people of the place through an ar- 
ray of educational and charitable institutions. 


As mentioned in the Introduction, this study is intended first 
of all to create the awareness that there do exist between people of 
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different religions not only differences in beliefs, but also differences 
on account of the culture into which those beliefs are woven. Besides 
creating this awareness, this study is also meant as an aid, in the hands 
of the local church, to work towards bridging the cultural gap, to 
the extent possible, by moving towards a way of living, thinking, feel- 
ing, expressing, communicating and transmitting her graced existence 
which would more accord with the idioms and expressions native to 
herself and to her people. This would happen when the given culture 
is meaningfully grafted onto Christ5°, and when the Spirit of God 
becomes the animating principle of the cultural religious soul of the 
Christian people there. As this cultural gap is bridged, the communica- 
tion of her blessings with her people will become easier, more natural, 
and more fruitful. It would thus be possible ‘to bring the power of 
the Gospel into the very heart of culture’ (CT 58), and at the same 
time to live the truth of Thirumular's words, "Yan peffa inbam peruga 
ivvatyagam (May the world be bestowed with the bliss with which I 
am blessed)" (ThM 147). 


To achieve such goals the local church, on the model of Christ 
her Lord, must incarnate herself among the people for whom he is 
’sent’, and must inculturate herself in the milieu where she is found 
placed. 


It must also be added that the local church is called to such a 
task of inculturation not only to heal the cultural gap between her 
and the people of whom she forms an integral part. Her call to in- 
culturate is rooted, first and foremost, in her existential need to live 
her faith, wear it, and witness it in a way that is authentically hers 
and attuned to her own cultural religious soul, on the model of the 
Divine Word's own historical incarnation and ‘inculturation’. 
Without this, neither can the local church be fecund, not can she 
fecundate the culture and the cultural group among whom she has 
been placed by God's design. 


An indispensible instrument present to the local church to make 
her community aware of this Christian, existential need, and to guide 
them along towards a flowering in her cultural identity — even as 
she lives, renews herself, and grows in her faith —, is catechests*'. In- 
culturation through catechesis and in catechesis, therefore, is seen 
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as that which responds to the s¢tuatzon and the need of the given local 
church, in as much as it is the instrument through which the local 
church may move towards a more authentic presence among her peo- 
ple, and be to them a true sacrament of salvation. 


The study we have made may be of use in the work of church- 
inculturation, particularly in catechesis, in many ways. Speaking more 
in a global sort of a way, it can help to see the deeper religious nuances 
and differences in the words, ideas, idioms, expressions, customs, rites 
etc, which we may wish to adopt, so as to avoid evocations which are 
unhelpful, and to buttress what tallies with our Christian values, We 
can also select more wisely the thought-patterns, the literary forms 
and pieces, the similes, the methods, and the patterns of philosophiz- 
ing, theologizing, exegesis, of means to foster prayer, spirituality etc, 
and incorporate them in the many ways in which catechesis, particular- 
ly adult-catechesis, is done. One valuable pattern to be adopted would 
be that of Kettal-Sindhiddhal-Thelidhal-Niffal geared to Mejyyunar- 
vaftdhal, and which is the basis of the Meykanda Satthiram®’. All 
the above is the more urgent, since there is the entire work of evolv- 
ing, as an expression of and as a means to fostering faith among the 
Christians, an adequate pattern of incultured Christian sciences 
(catechesis, liturgy, theology, spirituality etc), and of the technical 
terms relevant to them, as well as terms which are in current usage 
in the post-Vatican Church milieu. Thus, this study may help, negative- 
ly, to avoid the pitfalls of hurried, piecemeal, uninformed, superficial 
measures and improvisations,** and, positively, to work towards a 
more illumined, enlightened, knowledgeful way of church- 
inculturation by the local church as a whole. This study may, besides, 
inspire other further studies and researches, in this field and on allied 
matters. 


There is one important point, however, to which I would like 
to draw attention. As can be intuited from this study, there is a very 
subtle dependency of the popular religious expressions and popular 
Hinduism on the Nanakandam and the Nanapadham of the Vedas 
and the Agamas; the former (mostly rooted in the Karmakandam 
of the Vedas and the Agamas) are to bring the devotee to the latter 
(The former can contain also aberrations not in accordance with the 
latter). Even among the Hindus, only the enlightened of them would 
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discern this dependency. Hence, a discernment is to be made as to 
what is of the true religious cultural soul of the people, especially 
because, it is the Nanakandam and the Nana padham which are most 
akin to the true Christian mysticism. 


C. CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


There are, however, some deeper questions that surface from this 
study, of which we must take cognizance, but which, by their very 
nature, reach out to areas not intended to be scoured by this research, 
and to which satisfactory answers are not yet forthcoming. In these 
remaining pages I intend to draw attention only to two areas rele- 
vant to the context — namely, dialogue and inculturation. 


When proper solutions to problems are not yet known, the best 
we can do is to come to asking the right questions about them; for, 
asking the right question is the best way to prepare for the right answer. 
Here I intend only to pave the way for the right questions. 


a. Is Dialogue Meaningful? 


The incarnational approach in the study and exposition we have 
made, and the homologous way of comparison we have adopted, I 
believe, have confirmed our presupposition that the two religions are 
entire, independent, self-functioning, satisfactory meaningful-wholes 
— two ‘worlds’ that have revolved, and continue to revolve, each 
on its own axis. There then arises a basic question regarding 
‘dialogue’. Granted that dialogue is not made moved by a mere 
curiosity to get to know each other’s religion, and granted that the 
Church has solemnly professed to want to dialogue as a fulfillment 
of her mission and as an expression of her catholicity, is dialogue really 
meaningful if the great religions are different ‘worlds’ revolving on 
different axes? Can people really dialogue, each remaining safely nich- 
ed in his or her own religious world, circumambulating what each con- 
siders to be its axis? Are the great religions condemned to form a 
glorious solar system orbiting around God? 
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The above question regarding ‘dialogue’ is not an isolated one, 
as it impinges on many other areas. In a good measure it impinges 
also on inculturation, for, only in the ambit of dialogue can the pro- 
cess of inculturation be carried out, and its authenticity verified. If 
all men, no matter to what religion they may owe their allegiance, 
are ordained to God and are called to find their salvation in Him, 
is there not a common meeting-ground for the religions which pro- 
fess to speak of God and of His salvation? 


The fact that through this study we have been acquainted, in 
sufficient depth, regarding two widely different religious traditions, 
itself contains the positive reply to the above question, that there does 
exist a nondescript, nondefined common-ground between religions. 
Even if the two religions are two ‘worlds’ revolving each on its axis, 
there are several invisible strands of the axes of the two religions that 
overlap and intertwine. And since dialogue itself is not the initiative 
of man but that of the God that governs the destinies of man, those 
strands can coalesce on those meeting-points, and that through open, 
cordial, enlightened, and discerning dialogue. I believe it will be 
useful, at this point, to take note of the areas where considerable 
similarities are espied to exist between the two sets of religious ex- 
periences and the religious patterns that we have studied. 


From the study of the Letters of St. Paul and the Thiruvarut- 
payan it is clear that the religions they represent are highly 
monotheistic, and that they profess their belief in one personal, ab- 
solute God. In His salvific role, they see a community in the Godhead 
[Trinity model (Father-Son-Spirit) in Christianity, and Family model 

Lord-Lady in Himself, and Mother-Father towards the world-order) 
in the Siddhantham]. Both speak of a gracious revelation of God, 
which is contained in the Scriptures, and which is mediated through 
graced men (the Church through her ministers and the Gurus). 


Both the literatures speak of a universal, constitutive bondage 
(slavery) of man which is beyond his powers to remedy, which creates 
in him a deep-seated alienation, and prevents his knowing the hid- 
den wisdom of God. Both speak of the material world as being the 
venue of his continued bondage and alienation, and of the futility 
of his ego-propelled strivings for salvation. As against this condition 
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of man, both speak of God's absolute sovereignty, and of His infinite, 
gratuitous goodness and graciousness in taking a momentous initiative 
for his salvation. 


Both present God as impeccably just, and as dealing with man's 
moral effects, accrued to him for deeds done in the state of bondage, 
as part of the redemption (liberation) He works for him (through the 
death-resurrection of Christ and through Kanmam and rebirth), With 
this is seen connected also his liberation from bondage (to Hamartia- 
Thanatos and to Anavam). In both is found a pattern of God's 
pedagogy to bring the man to the decisive moment of grace (through 
the dispensation of the Law and through Mafaitthal). Both speak of 
enduring traces of bondage, though not as frustrating as the earlier 
state, even in the state of grace. 


Both speak of the liberated situation of man as a graced-state 
cherished by God (being-in-Christ and Suddhavasthaz), discontinuous, 
in a way, from the earlier bonded state. Both speak of this break- 
through in individual man’s life as mediated by a special, decisive 
encounter (through gospel-proclamation and through Guru-coming). 
This encounter is with God Himself, but as in a perceptible guise 
(God in Christ and Siva as Guru); and the encounter is a faith- 
encounter which is not given to all (it is given only to the man of faith 
and to the satthinibadhan). Both speak of introduction to the graced- 
state through an initiation rite (baptism and dhitchaz). 


Both conceive of the graced-state as a sort of divinization, in- 
volving a mystic presence and operation of God in the graced man 
(Christ and Holy Spirit, Siva as Inner Guru and Thiruvarul), In this 
state the graced man enjoys a new knowledge (revealed mystic 
knowledge) (faith, gnosis, and fanam), a new mystic rapport with 
God (son of God and an advaitic oneness with God) by which he 
eschews ego-propelled spiritual strivings (sarx-ruled or Ahankara- 
ruled), and yields in submission to God's promptings (cf. douleza, 
diakonia and tfai pani niffal). In other words, he places God above 
all eise in his life, and keeps flowering in his graced-condition. In 
both religious traditions the graced man is seen to live a truly ethical 
life, show a genuine goodness and compassion towards others, and 
find joy in godly service and worship. 
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Both the religious patterns see the graced-state of man as already 
possessing, in an inchoative form, what would be his gain at his final 
beatitude; for, both speak also of a final beatitude. The final beatitude 
is seen as a plenitude of their divinization (fullness of sonship and 
of the inheritance of glory, and advaitic union in bliss with Sivam). 
For both, the inamissible possession of the final beatitude and of the 
plenitude of liberation (redemption) is after the course of life is ended. 


Similarities in soteriological patterns are impressive indeed! Yet, 
differences, and major ones at that — they do exist aplenty tool 


There then arises the inevitable query: What is the source of the 
similarities? and what is the source of the dissimilarities? And to me, 
as a Christian who professes the definitiveness of revelation and salva- 
tion in Jesus Christ, what do these fundamental similarities and 
dissimilarities mean? 


Urgent though these and other similar questions are, I do not 
enter into them here. I will conclude my reflections by placing in bold 
relief one fact of the above question relevant for inculturation. 


b. Whither Inculturation? 


It seems to me that the s¢mélarities between the two religious pat- 
terns we have studied are nestled in between those layers which per- 
tain to the human, psychological, and spiritual dimensions of man's 
religious experiences; while the dzsstmilaritzes are to be traced, radical- 
ly, to the God-world-man view which governs the interpretative dimen- 
stons of the respective religious pattern. I will illustrate this with ‘grace’ 
as the experience under ‘case-study’. 


There is a threefold basic similarity of the human-religious- 
spiritual dimensions with regard to the grace-experience of the two 
patterns of religion. They are (i) Man, left to himself, is helpless and 
under a constitutive slavery (bondage); (ii) God is infinitely gracious; 
and (iii) He divinizes the man who is duly disposed. 


A cardinal difference between them, regarding God's 
graciousness, is: For the Siddhantham, God's salvific graciousness ts 
never thwarted; it is inexorable towards evil for rescuing man. No 
matter how stubborn the bonded man is in his resistance, the Lord, 
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through His Satthi (which is His thadayila nanam — Wisdom that 
brooks no opposition), will handle it through Kanmam and rebirth, 
until he finally attains the spiritual maturation of Malaparibagam, 
and sheds his bondage(non godly)-yearnings. For Paul, God's work 
of creation is a gratuitous act of love, which places man in his capacity 
for a dialogal relationship with Him. In this light, His offer of grace 
to man (in the gospel) is decisive (i.e., it places him before a deci- 
sion). Man can reject it. When man does reject it, he remains 
unrighteous, and hence under God's wrath, which would lead to his 
definitive condemnation. 


This difference is intertwined with the difference in the concep- 
tion of bondage: For the Siddhantham the bondage of man consists 
in his znability to discern (ThAP 16) due to the effective subversion 
of man’s conscious-powers by the Triple Impurity. For Paul the bon- 
dage is in his znability to obey God (cf. Rom 6-8), since his actions 
are ruled by Hamartia, Thanatos, (and the Evil One). For the Sid- 
dhantham the bondage rests 7 a radical alienation from God (resulting 
in pain and suffering in birth and rebirth), and its healing is in non- 
dual communion with God. For Paul the bondage rests zn subser- 
vience to Sin and hostility to God (unrighteousness) (leading to con- 
demnation and '‘death’), and its healing is in obtaining righteousness 
in God's sight. 

These differences are traceable fundamentally, it seems to me, 
to the differences in God-view and man-view. 


For Paul, God stands out there, over against creatures (man in- 
cluding) as their creator (He created them out of nothing). His 
graciousness is seen in His ignoring this chasm and reaching out to 
man (sinner), in compassionate love, with the offer of covenantal in- 
timacy with him (unequal partnership). His offer therefore becomes 
decisive, for, accepting it or rejecting it would place the man in that 
relation or outside it, and therefore, for salvation or for condemna- 
tion. Man is God's steward on earth. Hence man's adequate response 
to God's offer would be obedience, especially the obedience which 
is in faith. This faith is reckoned towards his righteousness, and a 
covenantal relationship is established between him and God, bridg- 
ing the chasm, in Christ who would be the bridge-builder (pontzfex) 
or the only mediator. This relationship that God bestows consists in 
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sonship to Him and in tHe cancellation of the bond that was against 
him for his subservience to Sin. The final gain is the very glory of 
the transcendent God as the inheritance in his sonship. Thus, God's 
graciousness that predestined man to glory confers it on him in Christ, 
in spite of his past sinfulness, for responding to Him in growing obe- 
dience of faith. 


For the Siddhantham the final gain, which heals every vestige 
of alienation, is nothing short of a nondual union and communion 
with Sivam who is Bliss and Love Supreme ( ~ bridal mysticism)", 
attainable already in this life. This is in keeping with the Sid- 
dhantham's idea of God as already graciously immanent in the world- 
order as its soul, so to say, and wanting this advaitic union by being 
in advatta with the bonded spirits. It is in keeping also with its idea 
of man essentially as a limited chzth (conscious principle), similar to 
the Lord in as much as chzth, dissimilar in as much as only a limited, 
dependent chith, and destined to find his full realization in his union 
with the Supreme Chith. Man's bondage is chiefly due to an ob- 
fuscated consciousness, by which he fails to discern the real, iden- 
tifies himself with empirical world-principles, and ends up by 
egoistically seeking what keeps alienating him from the Lord. Hence, 
his growth in grace would, instead, consist in growth in discernment, 
in purification-illumination, and in communing with the Lord tasting 
His sweetness. God's offer of salvation to man is not proferred as from 
beyond, but as taking meaningful divine forms from within the world- 
order during his ignorance-state, and as assuming the form of the 
Guru, in both his dimensions as the embodied and the inner Guru, 
when he is ripe for wisdom. The Lord's Grace (Aru]) inexorably sus- 
tains him down the days and down the births — as Satthi in ignorance 
state, and as Nanam in wisdom-state. Man’s response consists in hous- 
ing this Divine Light within his spirit, and by appropriating what 
Arul's lead within him would give him as his gain. Thus, from the 
first moment of coming to be (in origination) to the last event of final 
gain (in Arulal), God's grace is a gratuitous, immanent, and per- 
vasive accompaniment. 


From this case-study on the grace-experience of the two religious 
literatures we gather: (i) that the religious experiences proper to the 
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respective religions are similar and dissimilar to each other in a sub- 
tle sort of a way, spread over a vast spectrum that colours man’s life 
and thought on a most profound area of existence; (ii) that the way 
those experiences are felt, lived, interpreted, expressed, formulated, 
set forth in patterns, communicated, and transmitted by the adherents 
of the respective religions points out to their belief that they are reveal- 
ed so by God; and (iii) that the faith-contents, experiences, and ex- 
pressions of each religion, which are claimed to be fruit of revela- 
tion, are seen inextricably wedded to the God-World-Man view 
(henceforward as 'worldview') endemic to it. 


Coming more precisely to the element of ‘revelation’, which is 
a crucial component in the matter of church-inculturation, we may 
raise, for instance, the following question: Can the authentic revela- 
tion, say, of the Christian religion, be sifted from the worldview in 
which it is set in its scriptures? Is the worldview of the scriptures part 
of the revelation itself? If so, to what extent? Or is it really part of 
the culture and genius of the Jewish people, conditioned as they were 
by socio-political patterns, economics, geography, history, the influence 
of neighbouring peoples etc? 


Does the revelation given to a sacred writer include also the 
worldview found in it? Or, was the sacred author given to understand 
the revelation that way, since only that way he would grasp it and 
would meaningfully communicate it? Or is it that the sacred author 
received the revelation in an intuitive sort of a way, in a state of con- 
sciousness that transcends thought-processes, and he in turn couch- 
ed it in the worldview that permeated the society and culture in which 
he lived and to which he spoke or wrote, and by which, therefore, 
he remained conditioned? 


To put it in another way, to what extent is the revealed word of 
God, found in the sacred books, also the word of man? Or, to what 
extent is the scriptures themselves already incultured forms of a given 
religion and of its people? 

If, on the other hand, I take some significant religious cultural 


element of the Siddhantham and wish to incorporate it in the Chris- 
tian catechesis, do I keep the worldview endemic to it? Or do I sup- 
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press it and load the Christian worldview on it? If I do suppress it, 
do I preserve the values native to the culture, or do I destroy them? 
(I am not speaking of immoral or unworthy elements in a culture 
or pseudo-culture). Does a worldview, for instance, become un- 
Christian just because it is non-Christian? 


These questions become all the more urgent to a Christian com- 
munity which lives as a minority in the midst of another major religious 
culture. In such a situation, a careful observer would note, in a clear 
or a confused way, that the cultural atmosphere one lives in, express- 
ed in the many cultural forms (literature, art-forms, festivals, customs 
and manners, social patterns and behaviour, education etc), breathes 
another worldview. If so, will the Christian community, with its totally 
different worldview, remain an island within it? Or, rather, will it live 
one view in the liturgy and church-life, and another in the society? 
Can we expect of the inner religious soul of a people (forming a Chris- 
tian community) to be truly touched spiritually, inspired profound- 
ly, and live its Christian identity joyously, when it is torn, even if 
only at an unconscious level, by dichotomous, hybrid, shall we say 
also schizophrenic religio-cultural views regarding God-world-man — 
in belief, in worship, and in everyday life? 


In the church-task of inculturation, therefore, what worldview 
must the local church breathe, preserve, and foster? That endemic 
to the Christian scriptures, or that of the local religious culture? 


With these questions, I believe, we come to very basic and crucial 
issues (probing into the nature of revelation etc). It is crucial since, 
seemingly, the work of inculturation breaks down where it began! As 
this research is intended only as a preliminary study to get acquainted 
with the two patterns of religion in question, through the prism of 
the central theme of ‘grace’, these questions get out of bounds for 
the already voluminous study here presented. I therefore propose these 
and the many other areas, issues, and concepts contained here, and 
which may require further deepening, clarification, and specifica- 
tion, for further study and research of interested persons. 


From all the above, what comes up in greater evidence, I believe, 
is the magnitude and the depth of the problems that underlie the 
work of an enlightened inculturation, particularly when it is to do 
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with a culture that is rooted in long-standing and rich religious, 
philosophical, theological, and mystical traditions, To put it figurative- 
ly, spiritual geniuses of the inspiration of a St. Paul are required here 
to discern 'the truth of the gospel’ (Gal 2/5) and to inculturate it, 


There would also emerge the realization that the work of in- 
culturation is a delicate task and a complex process, which the local 
church has to sustain with enlightened courage and with hope-filled 
patience, and that too over a considerable period of time. 


While the intricacies that surface in the reflections be what they 
are, the unravelling of them, in my opinion, are not to be attempted 
on merely theoretical and speculative grounds. Solutions to the many 
theological questions that underlie the process of inculturation will 
be unfolded in the life of the local church in due time, under the 
overshadowing of the Holy Spirit. And the local church, comprising 
of the hierarchy, the religious, and the laity, must lend herself, like 
Mary her type and model*®, towards the unfolding of such an 
enlightened inculturation within her bosom. This will take place when 
she seeks to contextualize her process of inculturation in the given 
historico-cultural’” context in which she lives. 


From the above it will be surmised that inculturation does not 
imply, primarily, the introduction of a set-form of changes into Chris- 
tian expressions adopted and adapted from a local (religious) culture. 
It rather implies an inspiration, an orientation, an attitude and a 
set-form of aptitudes and skills, arising out of the need for greater 
authenticity and rooted in valid familiarity with, and formation in, 
the cultural expressions of one’s own people. Hence, inculturation 
does not become the direct object of striving or the direct project of 
a local church. It would rather emerge as the style of living and 
Operating of the local church by which she becomes inventive and 
creative as she strives for a more authentic presence among her peo- 
ple, and seeks to contribute to them and to the church at large out 
of her riches, both cultural and spiritual®®. 


Coming to the context in which the study has been undertaken, 
a process towards authentic inculturation will be under way a the 
given local church only when the direct objective of her striving 1s 
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an incarnational involvement in the society and a Christlike presence, 
witness and service to the people among whom she lives. This im- 
plies, on the one hand, abandoning her ghetto-mentalities and her 
tendencies to narcissism. On the other hand, it implies a regard for 
and an openness towards society at large, and a commitment towards 
promoting God's kingdom on earth in dialogal search and process 
with all men of goodwill. Urged on by the love of Christ (cf. [Cor 
5/14), the local church must take initiatives, or join hands with others, 
in liberating people from poverty, injustice, oppression, discrimina- 
tion etc. which are operating at different levels (even in church-circles), 
and in promoting fullness and wholeness of living among people, as 
individuals and as society*’. She should evolve a wide, constructive 
and creative vision for her people that will not only galvanize her 
faithful in inspired enthusiasm, but will also create in the people 
among whom she lives a similar awakening towards collaboration mov- 
ed by nobler visions and higher ideals forged in their religious wisdom. 
This she is called to do as a community cherished by the grace of 
Christ, and as living among, and forming part of, a people who have 
a lofty perception of God's gracious ways. 
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SECTION I 


Thiruvarutpayan 
or 
The Gain of Divine Grace 


A Theological Mystical Manual in Verse 
of the Tamil Saiva Siddhantham 
Composed by the Sage 
UMAPATHI SIVACHARIY AR . 

of Korfavankudi 


Text, with English Transliteration, Translation, 
Textual Variations and Notes. 


DEDICATED TO 


My Siddhantha Guru 

Sri-la-Sri Nanaprakasa 

Dhésiga Paramachariya Swamigal (Late) 
(Su. Mutthu Manikkavasaga Mudhaliyar) 


229th Head of the Thondaimandala Adhinam, 
Kattchipuram. 


Preface 


The English translation of the Thiruvarutpayan presented here was 
made by me in 1981 in Rome. The need for it arose (as I have mentioned 
in my Introduction) when I was working at Part One, "Thiruvarul in the 
Thiruvarutpayan". The existing translations by J.M. Nallaswami Pillai (1898) 
and by G.U. Pope (1900) did not seem to me adequate for a sctentific work. 


In translating the original text I have tried to preserve a little of tts 
poetical form and cadence, giving that however a secondary place to a more 
literal translation of texts, with maximum fidelity to meanings and nuances. 
To ensure a guarantee to authenticity, I have mostly followed the version 
and the explanations given to me in 1975 by my revered Guru, the late 
Sri la-Sri Nanaprakdsa Dhésiga Paramachdriya Swamigal of Katichipuram. 
In 1987 I redid the English in my translation with the help of Dr. S.PR. Ap- 
pasamy. If my translation has become readable and easy to grasp, much 
of tts merits goes to him. 


This theological little manual has already been introduced to the reader 
(see under "The Thiruvarutpayan Introduced" in ch. II). I wish to add a 
word about the way it ts presented here under Section One. 

The original Tamil text is given first in order. For the benefit of those 
who may not know to read Tamil script, but who may all the same wish to 
read it in its original intonation, the text ts given in transliterated form in 
italics. Then comes the translation. 


A noteworthy feature included here is references to textual variations 
(abbr. TN.), given in transliterated form. At first I had the ambition to get 
at the various palm-leaf manuscripts of the Thiruvarutpayan available in 
Tamilnadu and to check out the textual variations there. I soon realized that 
that would amount to a major work by itself, perhaps to be undertaken later. 
I had for my perusal, however, some time-honoured and trustworthy ver- 
stons and editions of the Thiruvarutpayan before me, and I have limited 
my search for textual variations to those editions. Those editions contain 
the text and revered commentaries (parts) found in Palayavarai, Niram- 
bavalagarurai, and Sindhanaiyurai. The version that I have given here ts 
the version taught to me by my Siddhantha Guru, Nanaprakasa Swamigal. 
T have it in two forms: As Notes written by me while he taught; and as Notes 
published by S. Ramalinga Mudhaliyaér of Salem: Thiruvarutpayan. 
Mulamum Uraiyum (T) (Salem, 1974). The other editions I had are as 


follows: 
J-M. Nallaswami Pillai, Light of Grace or Thiruvarutpayan of Umapathi Siva 


Charya Translation with Notes and Introduction (Saiva Siddhanta Sabha: 
Trichinopoly, 18967). 
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S. Sitvapidhasundharam, Thiruvarutpayan (with Commentary) (T) 

(Satvaparibilana Sabat: Jaffna, 1936!) 

Ramandtha Pillai, Ed., Thiruvarutpayan & Vinavenba. Vilakka Urai (T) 

(Kalagam: Madras, 1975) Found also in Meykanda Satthiram Padhinangu (T) 

(Kalagam: Madras, 1969), Vol. 2. 
Another edition of the Thiruvarutpayan that I have taken into constdera- 
tion ts that of K. Vajjirawl Mudhaliyar; Thiruvarutpayan (T) (Indhu 
Manavar Sangam, University of Sri Lanka: Péradhanat, 1967). The reason 
ts that it claims to have researched on the textual variations and to have 
adopted what would be the correct one (according to the author). In giving 
the textual variations I have included within brackets the edition wherein 
they are found. The translation, however, is always according to the version 
of Kaftchtpuram Suimiga|. 


The symbols adopted to refer to the versions of text as found in the above- 
cited editions are as follows: 
N: Nanaprakasa Swamiga|'s version (NN — according to my written 
notes: NR — according to Ramalinga Mudhaltyar's edition) 

NS : Nallaswami Pillai's edition 

SS: Stvapadha Sundharam's edition 

K : Kalagam's edition (Ramanatha Pillai, ed) 

VV : Vagjiravél Mudhaltyar's edition 


The versions of the Thiruvarutpayan found in other works repeat one or 
another of the versions found in the above editions. 


The kutals of Umapathi are terse and dense; and they require a Guru 
who would properly impart them to the seeker. Hence, in order to ensure 
@ proper understanding of them, a full commentary is what would be re- 
quired. I have instead limited myself to merely giving meagre notes of what 
would be essential. I therefore refer the reader to the relevant parts of chapters 
II and III for the meanings of the kufals, 


Even to a good student in Tamil, the poetical text of the Thiruvarut- 
payan poses problems. The text is therefore given again at the end with its 
word-divisions spelt out, as a help to anyone who may seek it. 


I trust that the new translation offered here, along with the textual varia- 
tions, notes, and the explanations given in Part One will make this theological 
mystical manual of the Sativa Siddhantham, namely the Thiruvarutpayan 
(The Gain of Divine Grace), more accessible to those who may be interested 
in it, both for general acquaintance and for a deeper study. 
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BITLIL 
(K APPU) 
INVOCATION 


Kappu is the 'Invocation’ at the beginning of a work that the work under- 
taken may, by God's assistance, be successfully brought to completion. 
DDG Francrpyy peirewy sencvepreosd 
FPG FTHRCQ Hires. 
Natkun jarakkanfu nanni? kalaitanam 
Karkun jarakkantu kan. 


If to the good young Elephant you betake yourself 
Surely you will find arts and wisdom not arduous to 
acquire, 
T.V.; Kalatyavum (NR). 
Elephant here refers to the elephant-faced Lord Ganesa, Vinayaga or 


Pillaiydy, the Wisdom-deity, who is designated in Puranic lore as a son of 
the Lord Siva. 


A friendly elephant makes it easy for anyone who may wish to mount on 
it. Similarly, the elephant-faced Wisdom-deity makes the acquisition of 
wisdom easy for the one who prays to him. 


CHAPTER I 


UB UpgH lone 
(PATHIMUDHUNILAI) 
THE NATURE OF THE SUPREME LORD 


1. er qrGur wParA Quaid 
DshdSicoan Died Hopes. 
Agara vuyirpo lativaghi yengum 
Nigarilitai nitkum nifaindhu. 
Like the '‘life-letter’ '4', as Wisdom stands He 
In fullness all-pervading, God beyond compare. (1) 
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'Life-letter' is the literal translation of uytrelutthu, Tamil word for vowel, 
which is intended by agaravuytr (see under "Transliteration and Diacritical 
marks") 


2 saheaveow naguiiran sr7s5G F595) 
Newer Movurex crmiacr pire. 
Thannilaimat mannuyirgal sarattharun Satthi 
Binnamilan yengal piran. 
Indivisible is this Lord of ours from Satthi 
That grants immortal spirits His own state to attain. (2) 


Satthi (Skt. Sakti) means Power, Energy. This is another name for Arul 
(Grace). Mythically, and in mythology too, Satthi is represented as the con- 
sort of Siva. ‘Spirits’ refer to the finite spirits. 


3. QuG@DwsGb pierensgb CusGGb Cuppler 
HGOWSEG GorenMNerenw wires. 
Perumaikkum nunmaikkum péraruthum péffin 
Arumaikku moppinmat yan. 


Excelling in greatness, yet most subtle, 
So precious to possess, yet exceedingly gracious; 
In all this is He without peer. (3) 


4. BsA Qucnany woilssr FL CTL BEL 

Cursguacr Gursrts ys. 

Akki yevaiyu malittha sudanadangap- 

Pokkumavan pogap pugal. 

He brings into being all things; 

Them He provides the spirits (in accordance with their 

Kanmam); A, 

And He that undoes all to recede into Anavam's keep 

Remains an unforsaking refuge. (4) 
"He brings into being all things” refers to ‘origination’ (or evolution of what 
was potential in the primal matter-principle, Maya?) rather than to crea- 
tion 'ex nthilo sui et subjecti'. Undoing refers to involution, from manifest 
material bodily forms to primordial Mayaz. The various works of the Lord 


are spoken of in this kufal. 


x 
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AGY YRY opleis sPeur 
YoY (pew gyere. 
Aruvu muruvu mafinark kativa 
Muruvu mudatya nulan. 


The One without form, and the One with form is He; 
But to the wise, indeed, He Wisdom's form possesses. (5) 


‘Aruvumuruvum' refers not only to ‘aru’ and 'uru ", but also to ‘aruvuru', 
Cf. SNS 75. The wisdom's form is a form devoid of Mdyat-admixture. 


6. 


user GuUGesrGb cLircitenwG)wesr Gu@er@as 
Medreorgr Gertis eflenp. 


Palla ruyirunarum panmatyena méloruva 
Nilladha nenga lifaz. 


Unlike the way all priceless spirits learn 
To discern (with God imparting to them from above) 
Our God is one who has none at all above Him. (6) 


l.e., The Lord is Self-shining Consciousness. 


7, 


Yur shar wor ywaurse 
QUICHTLT Kress wes 


Ana afiva yagala nadtyavarkku 
Vanadar kanadha man. 


As unfailing Wisdom He never departs from His devotees 
This Steadfast One whom even gods fail to find. (7) 


THE Coram GioAuypy fir GunGosi 
SuGwacr srGer sexi. 


Engu mevatyu meriyutu nir polegan- 
Thangumavan thane thani. 


In every place and in everything 'oned' He abides 

As warmth pervades warm water. 

Yet distinct is He (gesfl); independent of all (g7Gar). 
(8) 
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Ble cramoannrrag poincerraKe pocver 
soublocs Gurren ayer. 

Nalamila nannarkku nanninarkku nallan 
Salamilan peérsan karan. 


No good is He to those that draw not near, 

Exceeding good to them that do draw near, 

Without partiality is He. 

His name is Giver-of-Bliss. (9) 


God being 'no good' means that the man who does not approach Him gets 
no gain from Him, he does not taste His goodness. 


10. 


reap osu Hegicmicur Cureurgy 

WETDIUAU STEG OGHS 

Unnumula dhaiya miladhunarva youadhu 

Mannubavan- thirkku marundhu. 

Such a One (as described in the above ku7als), without a 
doubt, He surely is; 

Unceasing, Him as Wisdom, contemplate; 

'Tis He the cure that rids recurring birth. (10) 


CHAPTER II 


2 uNTenoh)onev 
(UYIRAVAINILAI) 


THE NATURE OF THE FINITE SPIRITS 


Upaserer Guogytb Upseprer Curgid 

gipsGsrr gipuGumr @Qgsirens. 

Pifandhanal mélum pitakkunal polun- 

Thufandhor thufappor thogat. 

More numerous than the days already born, 

As numerous as the days yet to be born 

Are those that have renounced, 

And those that have yet to renounce. (11) 
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"Renouncing’ refers to attaining to the maturity of renouncing one's 'I' 
and ‘mine! (yan, enadhu; Skt; ahankdra, mamakdra; cf. ThK 21,22 and 
Parimélalagar's Urai on them). This kufal also intends to state that the finite 
spirits are infinite in number, and that their bondage has no beginning in 
time. 


2. Aflovssr Orrapsehp Qeerpmrirs aresrph 
Qurgwvssr gry jperir. 


Thirimalattha ronfadhani? chenfarga lanti 
Yorumalattha rayu mular, 


There are some with the triple impurity, 
Others with one of these removed; 
Yet others there are with only one. (12) 


The three impurities are Anavam (Skt. dnava), Kanmam (Skt. karma ), and 
Mayazt (Skt. maya). 


3. pangs gicrarrgG wpwnvs gicrarmiracr 
Gsrerper Csrppicrermi gyencer. 
Munfuthifat- thullaru milamalat- thullargal 
Thonéalar thoffullar thunaz. 
Every one in the three types is in Root-Impurity embedded 
The types without the appearance-giving-malady (Mayaz) 
And those with appearance-inducing-malady (Kanmam) 
Are a pair each. (13) 


TV: Thotthullar, thoffullar. Only N has tho7fullar. He opines that thotthullar 
and thofrullar are erroneous readings. 

Thonfu — appear; thoffu — to cause to appear. Hence, thénfalar — those 
free of the appearance-giving impurity (i.e. Mayaz); thoffullar — those with 
the apearance(embodiment)-inducing impurity (i.e. Kanmam). Thunat 
refers to 'being a pair’. 

Garsipet — CGarpnsnss sTSm_yW wTeOW Gsrerprsairact; 
Garppisrent — GsrpnshDGS sazgomoTAW FTW FOF UOL WwW 
ats. Carerpei—Csrppicrennt srerm) uGagy CpraiGlgrenl.- 
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A resume of the above two kural's may be presented thus: 


The spirits-in-bondage are of three Categories, 
i, Those with triple impurity (dnavam, Kanmam, Mayaz) 
ie., Sakalar, 
ii. Those with dual impurity (Anavam, Kanmam) 
ie. Pralayakalar. * 
iii. Those with one impurity (Anavam) 
ie., Vinnanakalar. (ThAP 12) 
Those without Méyaz are a pair (ii and iii); those with Kanmam, too, a pair 
(i and ii). (ThAP 13) 
4. FOTL_AUDODY FTE Koran scvmAuN@is 
Henny nays OQaciCorr Gewed. 
Kandavarrat nalun kanauvif kalanghiyidun- 
Thindifaluk kenno seyal. 
Daily whatever he (man) sees (in his awakened state) 
Does he confound in his dream state. 
What a feat for this mighty intelligencel (14) 
The kufal is an irony. 
Lay Qurpuncr) Qurcrpibd yorTrs yomae 
AyNQeaucapm Cuirger mp. 
Pofiyinti yontum punaradha pundhikku 
Afiventa pérnan fata, 
The name “Intelligence” to your knowing-agent 
Which can know nothing without the senses (internal and 
external) 
Is fitting indeed! (15) 
Another irony! Pundhi is chith equipped with buddhi and all. 


6. gohy DiGem Upwu@G weirs 
QroaflaN GeaNGever Gru. 
Oliyu mirulu mulagu malarkat 
Telivt lenilen seya. 
To what purpose Light and Darkness, 


And the (phenomenal) World, 
If the open eye lacks vision clear? (16) 
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The Lord as Wisdom, Root Impurity, and the material world are allegoriz- 
ed as Light, Darkness, and world respectively. The eye without clear vision 
is the human spirit in bondage. 


7. F555SOSE SOT SeSSMUT SMiRovfloncu 
QWS5ES FHHT ipulir. 
Satthasatthate- chara dhasatthaftya dhanganivat 
Ustthasadha sattha muytr. 


Sath (the Real) joins not with asath (the unreal) 

And asath cannot know Sath. 

That which partakes of both 

Is man's spirit which is Sadhasath (Sath + asath). (17) 


T.V: Ufa (SS); ujtthal (all the rest), Only N has uyttha. 
Asath (unreal) — What is of passing, temporal, changing nature; what per- 
tains to the empirical world-order. 
8. Qo AgerrA sadI FH Qader 
Qurgsrs ofleGgr yal. 
Truli lirulaghi yellidatthi lellam 
Porulga liladho puvt. 
Are there not in the world, objects 


That with darkness become dark, 
But with light become luminous? (18) 


Such objects are, for instance, the eye, translucent glass, mirror, crystal, and 
sky. They are similes for the human spirit. 
a. sapcracar Cure Gemrafly BsagGar 

WTLETHT KTSTT CHa. 

Umankan pola voliyu migavirulé 

Yamankan kana avat. 


To them that see not with the Eye Divine 
Even the Light, as to the eyes of the owl, 
Is but intense darkness. (19) 


T.V: Vamankan instead of Yamankan (NS).. 
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aaperay worppiipy rpCsr sq0Gs Aa 
Qserper@“eairer Peveor uf_ir. 

Anfalavu ma?fumuyi randhé arultheriva 

Dhenfalavon 7illa yidar. 

What travail unfathomable endures alas 

The inept spirit from time immemorial! 

Oh, when will Grace (Aru]) on it dawn! (20) 


CHAPTER III 
(Q)(H err Louth) onev 


(IRULMALANILA]) 


THE NATURE OF THE EVIL OF DARKNESS 


Irul (Darkness) is another name for Anavam. 


1. 


Hep usu Dery giencsrsiG ur Ges 
Herne Gsciaurgy ev. 

Thunfum bavatthuyaru minbun- thunatpporulu 
Minfenba dhevodtu mil. 

The woes of unrelenting rebirth 

And the Bliss, 

And the means supporting them 

Can in nowise be gainsaid. (21) 


The means of bringing rebirth is the bondage to the triple impurity; the 
means to bliss is Arul, 


2. 


Qa@arrer sen) UeoG scenery Cust 

Quroganré) Hng@Gb Ounce. 

Trulana dhan?i yiladhevatyu mégap 

porulaghi nitkum porul. 

"Tis (d) Darkness, none other: that reality which remains 
With all things with itself become one. (22) 


Here darkness refers to natural darkness and to Anavam. 
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QOOurG@ege sree AGQHGaus sr_Ow 

QoeQurGgee srr Hg. 

Oruporulun katta thiruluruvan kattum 

Truporulun katta dhidhu. 

Veiling all else, darkness shows its form (as darkness) 

But this one (Anavam) reveals neither one nor the other! 
(23) 


Anavam is more deceptive than darkness! 


4. 


KHyapera) yaG“errefGur trad uleo_wius 
Qerperad Herp Soe. 

Anfalavi yulloliyo dav yidatyadanght 

Infalavum ninfa dhirul. 

The Darkness, which was firmly entrenched 

Mingled from days of yore within the spirit, 

Has to this day continued to remain 

Along with the spirit’s inner (hidden) Light. (24) 


"This day’ refers to the day of the Dawn of Grace (Satthinibadham and 
Guru-dhitchaz). 


5. 


ume yo rigAGL urenuasgesr G_csgyid 
FeIUHSs Corerprs #py- 

Palaratp punarndhumirut pavaikkun dentum 
Kanavatkun- thén7adha ka7fpu. 

The chastity of this Damsel of Darkness is such 

That in spite of having many lovers, 

She hides that, and herself too, 

Even from her husband! (25) 


Damsel of Darkness — personification of Anavam. 


6. 


ua@“norips QercraierGb urcrew OsAurgs 

SArMOUNG aTTTSH SHyI- 

Panmoliga lennunarum panmaz theriyadha 

Thanmazyiru larthan- dhadhu. 

Why waste words: The plight of not knowing 

How to discern is the gift given by this Lady of marta 
(26 
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QoMeaGnd genQuer gyulAucdGusd Curae 
Qur@ejeaCe Qererprats Curb. 

Trulinfel thunben nuytriyalbel pokkum 

Porulundé lon?agap pom. 

If there is no Darkness, how explain pain? 

If pain is connatural to the spirit (as you say), 

When it be removed, the spirit too would cease with itl 


(27) 


Saiva Siddhantha metaphysics underlies this argumentation. Guna (the essen- 
tial quality) and gun: (that to which guna belongs) are inseparable. When 
the one changes, the other no longer remains. 


8. 


WITS) Cuenca srpeaGwuer wpsSHihlencv 
Guerg salad exf). 

Asadhi yélanaiva karanamen mutthinilat 
Pesadhu kavuum pint. 

If Asu (Anavam) has a beginning, 

How did it come to join the spirit? 


Why, it is a malady that can silently seize 
The spirit even in mukthz-state (28) 


TV: pésadhu agavum (all except N and VV). 

This kuva] argues that the bondage of man to Anavam is without begin- 
ning. ‘Silently seizing’ refers to Anavam's imperceptible and sly way of 
ensnaring. Muktz is reference to jivanmuktz, not vidéhamukti. 


9) 


ean HAe Ourefsarr Csaycror 

Quoc wan S)5er. 

Onfu mighinu molikavara dhélulla 

Menfu magala dhirul. 

However much the one may evolve, Darkness will never fade 
If (man's) spirit fails to garner the Light. (29) 


'Ontu mighinum" refers to the evolution of méyd-tatva. It can also mean 
evolution in human potential: in riches, in power, in knowledge, etc. ‘Light’ 
refers to the Lord as Wisdom. 
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10. alge werayd Sersaencrw woreou 

apanrs) scrmsg agi 

Vidiwa malavum vilakkanatya Mayai 

Vadivadhi kanmatthu vandhu. 

Coming to man in bodily frame and all, 

In Kanmam's wake, is Mayat 

Which is just like a lamp till the Dawn breaks. (30) 
Dawn refers to Satthinibadham and the Dawn of Grace. Vadiuidhi — i.e., 
thanu-karana-puvana-bogam (body-senses-environs-enjoyments) which are 


Maya-evolute aggregations. They are patterned for each one according to 
his Kanmam. 


CHAPTER IV 


AG agi plenov 


(ARULADHUNILAI) 
THE NATURE OF ARUL (GRACE) 


1. HGMD Oulu sHhvsHev Carcsr@id 
QurG@hp peouleg Guired. 
Aruh? pertya dhaghilatthil vendum 
Poruli? falatyiladhu pol. 
Nothing in the world is greater than Arul— 
Just as there is nothing more important to a man 
Than what he then direly needs. (31) 
TV: aghilatthu (SS, NS), instead of aghilatthil. 
Aru] is what everyman stands indispensably in need of at all moments and 
in every place. 
2. Qu Gea, gsrenecs Gu@greflair Quid 
AGFSClror HHS s15er 
Perukka nugaravinat péroliya yengum 
Arukkanena nitkum Arul. 
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Universal as the great Effulgence of the Sun is Arul, 
So that Kanmam may unfold (as does the seed), 
And be consumed. (32) 


T.V: perukka nugar vinai (K, NS); perukkam nugar vinat (SS). 


The action of Aru] for the spirit's consumption of her Kanmam (towards 
her being liberated of them) is described here. 


3. 


emoriur Qscrn gpl pun OsrerpiHencs 

sroapur sropemt sires. 

Unatiya dhentu muyiratiya dhontumivai 

Thanaftya dharativar than. 

The flesh can never know; 

Nor can the spirit (of itself) know anything. 

Unless this One (Arul) knows (and imparts), 

Who can ever know? (33) 


TV: Unatiya dhontum (NS); uytrafiya thontumidhu (SS). 
Cf. also 17. Arul knows on Her own right; She grants the embodied spirits 
to know. 


4. 


uremf) Berruph uncreoaws sGepuliracr 

prem) wrap wiSsSsi- 

Palali minalum panmait- tharuluyirgal 

Malaki yalu mafitthu. 

As fish plunge for prey though they live in a sea of milk, 


So too, spirits enveloped in Arul, 
Plunge time and again into the sea of delusion. (34) 


TV: mindlum, alumafitthu (K, NS); mindlum, alumafitthu (NR, SS). 
In Saiva Siddhdnta tradition milk is the choicest food, and meat-eating 
(which presupposes cold-blooded killing of other living things to satisfy one’s 
appetite) is considered heinous. 


5. 


WIG geocauphur wHCpreh expSler 
2emtoa yerrr gyunir. 

Anugu thunatyatiya affoni naindhin 
Unarvai yunara dhuytr. 
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As the wayfarer unaware of the guide that leads him, 
And as the senses five (unaware of the spirit by whom they 


perceive), 
So too the spirit fails to discern the Wisdom (that enables her 
to know), (35) 


TV: affdnil aindhin (SS); affénil aindhum (K, NS). 


The five senses are unaware of the life-principle that activates them and 
by which alone they are able to perceive. 


Wisdom is another name for Arul, 


6, 


soarou wiwrg 57Cw Meumir 
yoru uo yal. 

Tharatyat yariyadhu thame thirivar 
Puratyat yunara puvt. 

The wanderer thinks, ‘It is I that walk’, 
Unconscious of the supporting earth; 


So too men fail to discern the Lofty One (who sustains 
them). (36) 


The Ahankara-ruled life-style of man and its folly are pointed out. 


7. 


bavMsOsCsrir wewOaOsCerir ancsQsQsCgrir 
(hireortd 
SOUOEOSCSrT SHCeLT smb. 


Malatkedutthor mankedutthor vankedutthor nhanam 
Thalatkedutthor thafkédar tham. 


Like those that find not the mountain (before them), 

Nor the earth beneath, or the sky above 

Are those that find not Wisdom. 

They would not even find their own heads, 

These men who are lost to themselves. (37) 


Umapathi's caricature of the man in bondage unaware of Arul is complete! 


The pitiful plight of the bonded man and the wickedness of Anavam are 
illustrated, even as Arul is extolled. 
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Gleuctron § gicir Braupp) wre adiyejAapormbd 

FNM FOOVUT Floor. 

Vellatthul navatii yangu vidindhirulam 

Kallat-thalaivar kadan. 

The plight of the one who remains under the 
impostor's (Ahankaram's) leadership, 

Is as the man who remains parched-tongued in a flood, 


Or who is still in darkness when it has dawned everywhere. 
(38) 


T.V: kallatthifaivar (SS, NS). 
The state of those who are ruled by their Ahankdram and their senses, rather 
than led by Arul, is described. 


ot 


uTtUucDigs| Cacao urpacvcrGug Lone 
FTUUG5S GIO Kor. 

Parappamaindhu kénminidhu patkalanmé? piftat 
Karapparundha nadun kadan. 

Lay agitation aside and listen to this (amusing) thing: 
This is like the cat seated at the pot of milk 

Which suddenly pounces on a passing rat 

To catch and enjoy it. (39) 


NN, K (text), SS divide kénminidhu as kenmin + idhu. NR, K (urat), 


NS divide it as kénm + inidhu. 


The cat, of the above kufal, thus breaks the earthen pot spilling the milk, 
and missing the rat in the bargain! This is the picture of the bonded man 


hankering after fleeting pleasures. 


10. 


Qodeap acguilowms CGugid upssHeor 

DampnuNrsaG al@ Bons. 

Iffat varatyiyaindhu medhum palakkamila 

Vetfuyirkku vidu mighat. 

Mukthi (attainment of Sivam) is a gift far beyond the 
deserts of the inept spirit 

Who has attained no relationship with Aru] 

Though She (Arul) has been so closely associated 
with her (spirit) to this day! (40) 
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Vidu — Muktht; Mukthi is also the final home (also vidu) of the spirit with 
God, Note how the whole discourse is built upon a language of personal 
relationship, 


CHAPTER V 


AGH OHGphlonev 


(ARULURUNILAI) 


THE NATURE OF THE FORM-OF-GRACE 
(GURU) 


l. HOureow wystroMer pohss5Gs5 sree 

SOurh tasrs Car. 

Afiyamai yunnin falitthadhé kanun 

Kurtyaght ningadha ko. 

The One (Lord) who steadfastly sustained the spirit 

hidden within her state of ignorance 
Is this unforsaking Leader (Siva) who has now become 
a perceptible sign. (41) 

The perceptible form-of-grace is the Guru-form, be it interiorly percepti- 
ble, or exteriorly perceived and interiorly recognised. This perception is 
subsequent to Satthinibadham. 
2. AFSHOCETUE Gorofler mer) wsoncrs 

FaSSaGHW HresruGeT sre. 

Agatthurunoyk kullina fanti yadhanaic- 

Chagatthavarum kanbaro than. 

For the malady of the one within (a home) 

Only the One within can procure the cure. 

Can the outsider in the street administer it? (42) 
The malady is bondage to Anavam; the one within the home refers to the 
interiorly perceptible ‘Leader’. 
3. Your aesur eogeayhwu ass 

Qur@err gMenmir ya. 

Arula vagatya larulpurtya vandha 

Porula rafivar puvt. 
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Who in the world would ever know this Real One 

Who, without presenting Himself (in knowable forms) 

Had come to bestow His grace? (43) 
T.V: SS mentions the existence of the version: Porula vafiya puvt. 
This kufal means that, unless the Lord gives one to perceive His gracing 
presence and action from within, no one would perceive it, The need for 
the Lord taking a perceivable form (the Guru-form) is stated. 


4. Qurinigen Ajeose Qurpulert Curgswrib 
Qouresr@a sresrmrir ls. 
Poyytrunda sindhaip potiyilar podhamam 
Meyyirandun kanar miga. 
Those undiscerning, or in illusion steeped, or of evil intent 
Can never behold the two Verities of Wisdom. (44) 


The two Verities of Wisdom are: (i) the Guru who is the Aruluru; and (ii) 
the Lord who is seen as Arul-Nanam., 


5. uTTcouGuer urésacnorauper ups y.55 psd 
CurirmauQwers sresrmr yal. 
Parvatyena makkalaimun paftip piditthatkam 
Porvaiyenak kana puvi. 
As a decoy is presented other beasts to trap, 
People fail to discern that it (the Guru-form) is only 
His cloak. (45) 
Disguising Himself in the form of the man-Guru the Lord catches other men. 


6. THEO Ooragmis GQacuaGs Ay waters 
swssacner Casts gZanirb. 
Emakke nevanuk kevvathertyu mavva 
Thamakkavanai véndat- thavitm. 
"What is that to us?” (you may ask!) 
When you pray to One of which he is a past master 
Only then by Him can you be of your problem released.(46) 


TV: evai ther’yu mavvath... véndatthavir (all except N). 
In ‘what is that to us?’, ‘that’ refers to all the talk about the Guru. Thavirm 
(for thavirum) is known in Tamil Grammar as Magarak hufukkam. 
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DpGU Coe Gow uTraseer Sensi 

SLOMAN GE Curaslaicr scser. 

Vidanagula mévinumeyp pavaganin milun 

Kadanilirul povadhivan kan. 

For snake-poison (in the body) it is no use turning 

to the mongoose. 

Only by the man who practises (mongoose's) anti-snake intent 

Can you be saved. 

In similar manner, Darkness is rid only by this One (Guru). 
(47) 


T.V: pova thevankan (NS). 

When the poison of dark delusion enslaves a man, it is the Guru, and not 
even the Lord Himself directly, that can save him from it! Meyppavagan 
refers to the man who, by use of the appropriate mantra, removes snake- 


poison. 


8. 


HIVE FGHOGMMT wraGw MenorFEGCH 

FFVTEG UHSGHS Hires. 

Agalat- tharumarulai yakkum vinainikkuit 

Chagalarkku vandharulun- than. 

He (Guru) would grant the spirits Anavam's removal 

And imbue them with Aru]; 

He would also purge them of their Kanmam. 

To Sakalar He would come in person and bestow grace. 
(48) 


The three effects of Guru-mediation corresponding to the three types of 
human spirits (see ThAP 12, 13) are referred to here. ‘Removal of Anavam' 
is in reference to Viitfdanakalar; and ' purging of Kanmam' is in reference 
to Pralayakalar. 


2. 


arian Qedear waam Osiwu Gem 
GugMeamer angrs ier. 

Arafiw rella magania nefiyarulum 
Perafivan viradha pin. 


If this Great Wise One (Guru) that imparts 
The all-transcendent path does not come, 
Who can ever know it? (49) 


All-transcendent path — the path that leads to the Transcendent Lord. 
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10. Grea DaGerripu peacaul@id phacverm 
ure GerriPuns 119-680. 
Nana mivanoliya nannyidum naftkalanat 
Panu voliyap padin. 
Nanam would as soon draw nigh to you without this One, 
As a flame would appear through a sunstone 
without the sun. (50) 


"This One’ in this ku7al refers to 'the Great Wise One’ of the previous 
kufal, namely to the Guru. 


CHAPTER VI 


4D uyLbO) 5) 


(ARIYUMNERI) 
THE WAY OF DISCERNMENT 


1. 5@ MGaxilecruyd Coors Carrs 
HOM £55) Clxrarev. 
Nidu miruvinaiyum néraga néradhal 
Kadumifai Satthi kolal. 


The spirit becoming equanimous, by her 
Long-gathering Double Deeds (pava punniyam) become 
alike to her now: 
This is also the possession by the uniting Satthi of the 
Lord. (51) 
T.V: Nidu mtruvinaigal. 
The spirit becoming equanimous is reference to the spirit attaining the 
spiritual maturity of a holy indifference, freed of likes and dislikes (wruppu 
and vefuppu; Skt. raga and dvésa). ‘Double Deeds’ — i.e., pavam and 
punniyam (Skt. papa and punya). 'The spirit becoming equanimous’ is 
what is Iruvinatyoppu; ' possession by the uniting Satthi of the Lord’ refers 
to Satthinibadham. 
2. 76 aGars AGS Gwb wrenwirecr 
tren wurprs) we. 
Ega nanéga nirulkarumam mayaiyiran 
Dagavivai yaradhi vil. 
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The One (God), the many (spirits), Darkness (A; navam), Kan- 
mam, and the dual (Suddha and Asuddha) Mayai — 
Without beginning are these six. (52) 


3, Msworgics DebiaNemeryd Ceiruwgpics Geireiueugyb 
aiiour gponGlesresr micsorir. 


Sejuinun cheyvinatyum sérpayanun chérppavanum 
Ujywt nulanen funar, 


Understand that there exists the Doer, Deeds done (Kanmam) 
and the Gain therefrom; 
But above all there is He that unifies them so that you may 
live. (53) 
TV: uyvanumulan (K). 
Doer - the spirit; "Deeds done’ — Jruvina? (Double Deeds). 'The gain 
therefrom '—thanu-karana-puvana-bogam (body-senses-worlds-enjoyment) 
received at birth; Médtcham (heaven) and Naragam (hell) after death. 


‘Live’ — finding freedom from bondage and entering the life of love with 
Sivam. 


4, sagged curup GQurGennsGs verCorr@ulir 

srgicarGar Girerpris soi. 

Uniyiral valu morumaitthé undduyir 

Thanunarv6 donfan- tharam. 

Just as the body lives by the spirit, 

And the spirit is with body oned, 

So does the self become one with Wisdom's self (Arul). 

(54) 

Man begins to truly ‘live’ and ‘act’ only when he is united with Arul within 
him, and discerns by Her light. 


5. samAnyb usps srermisp DETEHDS (GD 
QurcrefpbGureiid wereAmAcs rae 
Thannifamum pannifamun- thananka? fanmaitharum 
Ponnitamponm mannifamip pi. 
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The beams of the sun gives the crystal to attain its property 

Of taking on the many hues of the objects surrounding it 

And the hues of the sun (its brilliance). 

So does the Lord's Radiance (Aru) illumine the spirits. 
(55) 


Radiance (Light) — Wisdom i.e., Arul; Porm (for polum) is Magarak hutuk- 
kam; Pi (= ulagu, world) refers to the spirits. 


6. 


FCIOLTVED FTG) scvrgouNir prcirsesrosflency 

2 cirig.cvency 210060 G)gsITeM). 

Kandollat kanunefi kannuyir nappannilat 

Undillai alla dhol. 

In the way the eye sees there has always been 

The medium between the eye and the (seeing) spirit; 
That medium is Light, none other! (56) 


TV: nappanoli ... yalla dholi (SS, NS); nappanoli ... alladhuyir. (VV). 
As light-medium is indispensable to sight, Wisdom(Arul)-medium is in- 
dispensable to discernment and to the vision of God. 


7. 


yaOsuc) Corr@b yuerGQeucrGured ferGlewencv 
berGleucd 578 10s). 

Punseyali nodum pulanseyalpol ninseyalat 

Manseyala dhaga madhi. 

Even as the senses (pulan) concurs with the 


mean conduct of the sense-organs, 
Likewise, deem your actions as done in concurrence with 


God's action! (57) 


Guru's exhortation to the disciple to get conscious of the lead of Arul in 
contemplation (and in daily life). This brings about the reversal of 


Ahankdram's rule. 


8. 


grrGs Gurcranpyyph gicrorrGs supasies 
urgrGs, uTTss55ee0s writ. 

Oradhe yonfaiyumut- funnadhé nimundhip 
Paradhé partthadhanatp par. 
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Be not discursive! On no object your attention train! 
Push not yourself to behold! Behold That that beholds! 


(58) 


Initiation to the method of (non-objective) contemplation of the Lord, 


9, 


10. 


sACwW NEcuyvsir #55 GSH CHror 
MarehGu goflumr Geuref). 


Kaliyé migupulana gakkarudhi nana 
Voliyé oltya voli. 
Consider the resultant relish as the loftiest mode of knowing, 
And remain hidden (enveloped) in Wisdom's Light 
as the only true light. (59) 


For uig GwacsrG Kresrrenw sMressrrwev 
Qarein_ouy Cu@ereir 19.05. 


Kandabadi yekandu kanamai kanamal 
Koudabadi yékon diru. 


Remain seeing the way you are given to see 
Do not see, as you did, unperceiving. 
Stay possessed the way you remain possessed. (60) 


TV: kandmat kanamai (NR, NS, SS, VV). 


"Do not see, as you did, unperceiving” is exhortation not to revert to bon- 
dage ways of contemplation. 


CHAPTER VII 
2 uNToaNearseLb 
(UYIRVILAKKAM) 


THE PURIFICATION AND ILLUMINATION 


OF THE SPIRIT 
gsreMport sparGe Oerdverir Osr@qWlgGumrestd 
sTagani DG 57d. 


Thinilalar dhafkarun chollar thogumidhupanm 
Thanadhuvwy nitkun- dharam 
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No need to tell the shadow to unite with the (crystal) pillar! 
So too she (the spirit) will merge (with the Lord), 
And thus stand as That (Lord)! (61) 


TV: tha nilalar ... thogumidhupol (all the rest). 
When the tropical noon-day sun is at its zenith, the shadow disappears in 
the pillar. Shadow symbolizes dnmabédham (ego-consciousness). Porm — 
Magarakkutukkam. 
2. HS5HsGH ossgQwb urdgsrays He‘HOsru 
MNs555 cx Sreasanirs cil. 
Thitthtkkun katkkum palthanun- thirundhidunap 
Pitthatthin thanthavitndha pin. 


Once the tongue from biliousness is freed, 

The milk that once tasted bitter, will 

To the healed tongue now taste sweet indeed! (62) 
TV: thitthtkkum palthanum kaikkum (all the rest). 


The disease here referred to is jaundice. Jaundice symbolizes bondage to 
Anavam; milk symbolizes Arul's Gracing; milk tasting bitter refers to the 
thirédhana action of Arul; milk tasting sweet is in the phase of Arulal. 


3. sreaunr Gearahulggetii sriigt_ajis Siresraccrt 

VSeaura Gwosre alupib. 

Kanba noliyiruli? kattidavun- thankanda 

Vinbava mennal vilum. 

When in darkness, the man finds the object 

Only because the light shows it to him. 

Oh when will his empty pretense that of himself 

he sees, disappear! (63) 

TV: ennal vidum (NR, K); ennay vidum (VV). 
Spiritual progress is atrophied by spiritual pride. And this pride is not easi- 
ly perceived, nor easily rid. 
4. efly Dees GQurGewSgiti iicren 

Qseflay O5eflurs Glew. 

Oliyu mirulu morumaitthup panmat 

Thelivu theliyaé- cheyal. 
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Light and Darkness are of the same (enveloping) nature. 
But in this they differ: the one enlightens, the other 
obscures. (64) 
TV: thelivu theltyar seyal (all the rest). 
5, Aosé5s SGCUOG) Cactronmwirs svercd 
THSHF KWUIUTEOCT Bory. 
Kidatkkat- thagumena? kénmatyark kallal 
Edutthue- chumappanat infu. 


Him who would all their burdens bear 
Would only those this day deserve 
That Him do hold in friendship fair. (65) 


T.V: kidaikkatthagumo (NS, SS). 


The friend ‘who would all their burdens bear’ is Arul, 


6. UGE (pPLOcanGQaucr wuss HSsaurs 
geAlcrCerr CurulerGorr Gere. 


Varya mudanoruvan vaittha nidhtkavarat- 
Thuryinand poyinand sol. 


Do you think you can cunningly get away with that 
treasure (rich and rare)? 
Tell me, has he that keeps it slept, or has he left? (66) 


Treasure — Sivam, the blissful union with Siva. Only through Arul can a 
man attain Sivam. The keeper of that treasure is Arul, 


af SuTEG HNyOesrpr QanrehaauGs sbuU 
OQnerssar Heder sper. 
Thanakku nilalinfa volikavarun- thamba 
Menakkavara nilla dhirul. 


Darkness will linger no longer, 

If one were pervaded by Aru] 

The way the crystal pillar absorbs the sun’s light 

So as to throw no shadow. (67) 
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TV: thanakku nilalintam (K, NS). 

Compare this kufal with ThAP 61. 

8. 2HMF5GH Qurpers wyooweurCur gyotrenwcNer 
Dheos wucgermir pene. 


Urkaitharum porkai yudaiyavarpo lunmaippin 
Nifkai yarular nilai. 


Like those whose hands are gilded by the gleaming torch 


they raise 
So is the place of those possessed by Grace as they stand 
beneath the Truth. (68) 


TV: nifka varular nilai (K, SS, NS). 

9. Qbyvcred srbscr serpr vg@emripu 
Qboyvwnt sror 7506- 
Aimpulanal thamkanda dhania ladhuvoliya 
Aimpulana? thama radhatku. 


If a man has not ‘seen’ It (Sivam) through the five senses, 

But for the illumination of That (Arul), 

Of what avail are they (the senses), and he too, for 
attaining that vision? (69) 


TV: kandadhenfal (K, NS); kandaganial (SS). 
The directness of the mystic vision is implied by the word ‘seen’, 
10. S7Cw sGnaeass Sud) onp5Gs 

anGw Wacrir T5D0G- 


Thamé tharumavarait- thamvaltyi nafkarudha 
Lamé yivana radharku. 


Can any man think it was by his own prowess — 
When, of His own, that (noble) One His favours showered? 
Who is he such claims to make? (70) 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Q)etrL ya blonev 


(INBURUNILAI) 


THE NATURE OF THE BLISS-EX PERIENCE 


Qeygart gictur Aah Oearaupesathes 
Memy@arir cipertygqarir cies. 

Inbufuvar thunba riruli nelutichudarin 

Pinpuguvir munpuguvéir pin. 

He who follows the lead of the Rising Sun finds delight; 


He who precedes it, due to intense Darkness, later pain 
endures. (71) 


Rising Sun — Wisdom (Arul). They that follow the Rising Sun — they that 


follow the interior lead of Arul, They that precede the Rising Sun — they 
that are still ruled by interior darkness (bondage). 


9 


Qoar wrieasuGs Qaecruweslesr rycvrt_mrib 
PGU GerrGsS) uppew. 

Iruvar madandhatyaruk kenpayanin bundam 
Oruva norutthi yurin. 


What gain to them if both be women? 
When a man with a woman unites delight ensues. (72) 


By the two ladies are allegorized Arul and the spirit. Man and woman refer 
to Sivam and the Arul-filled spirit. The discourse is of Bridal Mysticism. 
Of this G.U. Pope writes: "The idea of a mystic marriage is introduced in 
a fantastic and untranslatable fashion” (Cf. op.cit., p. lvi). 


3. 


Qanjsmor Quiiigianiré Su waip@@arimd 
Qeruser wrsHesrr Hed. 

Inbudhanai yeydhuvark kiyu mavatkuruvam 
Inbagana madhalina lil. 

Delight bestows itself to the man that attains it. 
(So is it with the Lord). 


No form has He (in which He affords Himself to be enjoyed 
as Bliss) 
For, He Himself is Bliss. (78) 
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T.V: Inbadhanat ... avarkkuruvam (all the rest). 

Attaining — not in the sense of achieving or meriting. The Lord is not en- 
joyed in some mediatory form that yields bliss. Bliss-experience is the very 
direct experience of the Lord Himself. 


4, SrLeaGulp mywenw srhspr Capieru 
mio CusGwners Gare. 


Thadalarpo? kudiyavai thanigala veftinbak 
Kudalaini yegamenak kol. 


They unite even as tha! and thalai become thadalai. 

Such ‘other’ blissful communion in which the sense of self 
is effaced — 

Hold that as égam (at-one-ness), (O disciple)! (74) 


'Thadalai' is the fusion-form (grammatically) of the two words ‘thal’ 
(Feet) and 'thalaz' (head). Thal and thalai symbolize, respectively, the Sacred 
Feet of the Lord and the head of the devotee surrendered at the Lord's Feet. 
Thddalai, therefore, symbolizes the devotee's self-effacing sweet surrender 
of love in total mystic communion with the Bliss-giving Lord. In this com- 
munion neither ceases to exist (just as in thadalai, thal and thalai are both 
fully present), but the consciousness of being two, of being different, of 
‘individualness' is lost. This is the advaita of the Siddhantham. 


5. eapreay Qurerpr Hreanrgy CGorneOwpr 
AscarprO@eorcr Peap\rea® Hed. 
Onialu monfa dhirandalu mosaiyela 
Dhenfalon fanfirandu mil. 


If (as you say) they are one, they cannot unite! 
If you say ‘two’, no dialogue ensues! 
Surely then they are neither one, nor twol (75) 


T.V: dhenfalu morinfandu mil (NS). 

Further illustration of the advaitic union. ‘No dialogue arises’ — i.e., there 
is no subject-object confrontation between the spirit in mystic communion 
and the Lord. 
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2pprGb QupprG Corar gieopQwrypures 

uppTm wppmir wan. 

Uffarum pefiaru mowt dhuratyoliyap 

Paffaru maffar bavam. 

Those who have attained such union (uffar), 

Those on whom it has been bestowed (pe7far), 

And those who hold each to the other in silent 
communion (paffar) 

Are not reborn. (76) 


The kufal mentions three types of mystics: uffar, pefiir, and paffar, 


7. 


CuG“urcipis screw Nps waraylesf) 
SOwiresr pics Geum hed. 
Peyontun- thanmai pitakku malavumint 
Niyonfun cheyyamal nil. 


As until the time there would arise in you 

The state where the Lord possesses you, 

Even as the demon takes possession, 

Remain now onwards in quiescence. (77) 


TV: malavumé (SS, NS) 


The way the Lord takes possession of a mystic is the way the demon takes 
possession of the demoniac. The man's form remains, but it is the Lord 
who impels him from within. 


8. 


QerrOurGls wsyppriTé GQuwGer weveurgy 

seruGuGurr wsuQurgaGurm seis. 

Onporutka nutfark kufupayané yalladhu 

Kanpaduppor kaipporulpo7 kan. 

To him who has gained access to the well-gotten Wealth 

That itself is the true gain. 

All else is like the object a sleeping man holds in his palm. 
(78) 


To the mystic, whatever he does, his gain is the Lord. All he does, he does 
detached, with no ego-gain in view (niskamia karma). 
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9. epapru gserenwar siler MaupumsAs 
Gsrerprs Q)erunMGscr Gere. 
Muniaya thanmatyavar thammin migamuyanghit- 
Thonfadha inbamadhen sol. 


Tell me, is there any other delight 

That can surge in such full measure within 

The bosom of these three types of men? (79) 
The delight of the mystic is the highest and the completest. The three types 
of mystics are those mentioned in Kufal 76. 


10. Qe ANeaeAOscrp NerpiccrGr esrpycsrtmrid 
yor) chlenvGu 25). 
Inbi lintdhenfa lintundé lintundam 
Anbi nilatyé adhu. 


This day, if you are indeed able to say: 

‘Oh, ‘tis the Sweetest of the sweet! ' 

Then is Bliss yours this very day. 

For such (Bliss) is the very state of lovel (80) 


TV: inidhéndfal (VV); infundél ... anbu nilatyé adhu (K,VV); inbundeél ... 
anbu nilazyé adhu (SS, NS). 


The Bliss-experience is none other than the very state of love. 
CHAPTER IX 


AGONFYSSGMB OW 
(ANJELUTTHARULNILAI) 
THE NATURE OF 
THE FIVE-LETTERS-GRACE 


1. AGM wrgeraup wedeurgi sHislen 
Qurggone GsAurt Aer. 


Arunilu maranamu malladhum aindhin 
Porunil thertyap pughin. 
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The Agama, the Veda, and the other works, 

When you come to examine them, 

Are but works that elucidate the Five. (81) 
T.V: pughum (SS, NS), 


The Five — the Sacred-Five-Letters (Paftjiksaram; Skt. Sti Paiiciksara), 
namely St Va Ya Na Ma, Stuiya Nama literally means ' Praise to Siva’. 


2, Qepssf ure QuPewreow wraf 

yp HDG Conmarss gic. 

IfatSatthi Pasa melinMayai y Aut 

Yufanitku mongarat- thul. 

The Lord, Satthi, Pasam, beauteous Mayai, 

And the spirit stand contained within Ongaram. (82) 
Pisam, here, is Anavam; Ongéram — the Om mantra (also called Siksuma 
Paftaksaram). This esoteric school makes each letter symbolize a reality. 
Thus S stands for Siva, Va — His Arul, Ya — the finite spirit, Na — 


Maya: (the material world, embodiment, and Karma inclusive), and Ma 
— Anavam. 


3. saree plex Guorgur GerGgurer 
rears sreaQGa sr@. 


Una nadana morupa lorupala 
Nananadan- thanaduve nadu. 


On the one side the Hobbled Dance (of Illusion), 
And on the other the Dance of Wisdom; 
The Self, this realise, is in between. (83) 


T.V: oru palam (K, SS). 


Hobbled Dance refers to the Mafaitthal (Thirodhanam) of the Lord in the 
spirit 's illusion-state. The Dance of Wisdom begins with Satthinibadham. 


si Viva |x| ney Ma 


(Nana Nadanam) (Una Nadanam) 


4. Nfauws Cneuca: dared ASS 
Qufludiencr SA Quid. 
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VirtyaMaNa méviYavai milavida Sittham 
Pertyavinai thiri? pefum. 
Even with Mayaz evolving, Ma Na prevail 


‘ And do not let Ya to get free from them. 


For only when her vast Kanmam is spent 
Can she (Ya) attain Sz. (84) 


TV: méviyatvai ... thiri? pefum (K); méviyatvai ... thirap pefum 
(SS, NS, VV). 


55 


brent #CGrrs weupser wrgiGur 
Gower) Berm aliycr. 


Malar thirddha malamudhala marumé 

MelaSi mila vidin. 

Can the spirit’s bondage be ever reversed 

If dense, deluding Thirddham (Na) and Malam (Ma) 
Stand first in the Five Letter Invocation 

Without Sz being reinstated to its precedence? (85) 


T.V: mélasu (SS, NS); mélaghi (K). 
The kufal says that 'Si' is to be placed first in Invocation. This makes ‘Si’ 
to be placed in the first place correspondingly also in one’s daily life. 


6. 


BITS) ase w‘G5r agdcr® 

unprgy GuoGergib upp. 

Aradhi adhara mandho vadhumindu 

Paradhu mélodhum pajru. 

Who indeed is the ultimate prop of all things? 

Alas for the man who, not revising his (life's) orientations, 
Continues to invoke (in his old way). (86) 


Why is 'Sz' to be placed first in Invocation? Because He is the prime sup- 
port of all reality. 


7. 


AawpsGea wrorg GeGgGud SG 
uanbgys Curgyib Lig. 

SiVamudhale yamaru sérumél- thirum 
Bavamidhuni yodhum bad. 
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If you keep contemplating in such a way 

That S¢ Va come always the first in your invocation 

Birth will cease. 

This is henceforward your way of invoking. (87) 


This kufad contains the Guru's solemn handing over to the graced disciple 
the form of invocation apt for him to attain his muktz. 


8. 


arf wGhucrcu arpanaGeid wpmgiCou 

BA QiGacupwor wag. 

VaSi yaruliYavai valuikkum maffadhuvé 

Ast luruvamuma mangu. 

Bestowing Sz, Va grants ‘life’ to Ya. 

That (Va) too, moreover, is there the Lord's flawless form. 
(88) 


Arul's final phase of mediation is bestowal of the spirit with the enjoyment 
of Sivam. At that stage of stable union, Wisdom (Arul) is also the spotless 
form of the Lord. 


9. 


Berar (afer par) Gri crom_wr sHofesired 
arden Hips apse. 


AsiNaVa nappa nadatya dharulinal 
VaSiyidai nitkai valakku. 


Not confined by Anavam between Na and Va, 
But through Aru] abiding with Va and Si: 
This is indeed the spirit's proper way to be. (89) 


Between Na and V4 — the initial state of Nanam with its ups and downs. 
The Kufal describes the stable way of being that the disciple should attain. 


10. 


erie crcnsuy Hundry Heurcsracsrmy 
Heder acoacou Honoris. 


Ella vagatyu miyambu mivanaganfu 
Nilla vqgatyat ninaindhu. 


Mindful how man by himself will not remain 
aloof from bondage. 
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The Five-Letters-Grace will to him all saving ways impart. 
(90) 


CHAPTER X 
HONGO KSHIT IT HOSTEOLD 
(ANAINDHORTHANMAI) 


THE NATURE OF THOSE THAT ATTAINED 
MYSTIC UNION 


1. Rugeorial gicranmA woronsgi oflerOur@uas 
gragarwop Cpgicia® Glemed. 
Ongunarvi nulladanghi yullatthu linbodungat- 
Thinguvarmarz- 7édhundu sol. 
Steeped in flooding Consciousness (Wisdom) 
With Bliss indwelling within 
Remain these mystics in quiet slumber. 
What experience can surpass this? (91) 


The consciousness in question is more akin to an insightful ecstatic percep- 
tion than to intellection, where the latter is subsumed in the former. 


ZB HrOsrPay srpcairs onpOs5rPond Curasgisit 
OasOsripPoy Gwar Des. 
Aindholilun karanarga landholilum boganugar 
Vendholilu mevar miga. 
Such men will never reach out to the Lord's Five works, 


Nor to the tasks of Agent-deities; 
And certainly not to actions that would lead to 
bogam in a fresh birth. (92) 


This kufal, voints to what these graced men will never attempt to do. 


3. cron wily wae SeiAasG rer 
poor 5iur rp. 
Ella maftyu mafivutinu minghivaron- 
Ralla dhajiya rafa. 
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In spite of attaining the all-knowing Wisdom, 
These mystics would only know This One 
In this state, and desire none other. (98) 


This removes the idea that the jruanmukta becomes omniscient with the 
Omniscient Lord. The object of their knowing, however, is the highest 
knowable, namely, the Lord Himself. 


4, 


YOUCLsAS sbiyspa ys@geut Curgmr 
SUTLEG WIEOw FH. 

Pulanadakkit- thammudhatkat pukkufuvar podhar 
Thalanadakku mamai thaga. 


Like the tortoise that walks the earth 

(Which draws its five organs [head and legs | within its shell) 
Would these men in their Lord their refuge find 

With their five senses within them drawn; 

And they would not loose their hold on them. (94) 


The careful check the jivanmukta exercises over his senses is described. 


5. 


Hanus QpmiAcrpr wraisacrr CwaigG 
HamcrQwuinipis gitar dev. 

Avanatyagan fenghin?a mangavana mengu 

Mivanatyolin dhundadha lil. 

There is no place bereft of Him (avan): 

Wherever you go, there too He is; 

Nor would He ever be without him (van, mystic). (95) 


The Lord would not choose to be present anywhere without the company 
of him who has become with Him oned! A literary genre portraying the 
Lord's loving fidelity to His devotee, and the mystic's attaining a God-like, 
universal disposition. 


6. 


2aejb yoby QurescHrons sr_AuGs 
Qsare55 HnCGwog Dov. 

Ullum putambu morudhanmatk- katchtyaruk- 
Kellun- thifamédhu mil. 
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These men who enjoy a unified vision within and without 

Find it impossible to spurn anything. (96) 
Enjoying a unified vision — that is, the mystic sees with the light of God's 
Wisdom and finds a harmony in the apparent disharmony. 


7. 2MEOSTY DGS SSH uwgpvsys 5551 

agsOsriPpHE airiscow cues. 

Ufuntholitkut- thakka payanulagan- thattham 

Vatuntholifku vaymai payan. 

Yield-giving work begets the world as the gain. 

Yield-free work brings Truth as its gain. (97) 
World — the place of earthly enjoyments, of rebirth; Truth (Vaymaz) — 
the Lord. Yield-giving work — Karma-yielding work; yield-free work — 
karma-free work (niskamia karma). 


8. gap SNeocru.Gor CG_GHeu Cugyidalener 

Csreor) wGgGar «Ob. 

Enfa vinatyudalo dégumidai yéfumuinat 

Thonii larulé sudum. 

Praraddha Kanmam will pass away with the body. 

If Agamiya Kanmam gathers in between 

Grace (Arul) Herself will burn it away. (98) 
Safyjitham is destroyed at the Guru-dhitchat. The kufal describes how the 
mystic is kept free from all karma-accretion. 


9. (pie sGballencracr mpartarb upsiamirs 
Sideowou WideswoGur wird. 
Mummai tharumvinaigal milavam midhativark- 
Kammayu mimmazyé yam. 
Deeds (Kanmam) that yields the three worlds 
Will not accumulate for those steeped in Wisdom (Arul); 
For the life beyond has in this life already begun. (99) 
Mummai (the three worlds) — ummai (World of previous birth or of the 


state before present birth); immaz (World of present birth); mafumai (World 
of the next birth). Ammai refers to the life of mukthi after death. 
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10. Kerers SOV gwirseHs BEIE GE enCoHr 
Qacrars sonar as. 
Kallat- thalatvar thuyarkarudhit- thankarunai 
Vellat- thalatvar miga. 


Deeply concerned by the sorrows of those still possessed 
by the impostor-leader, 
They are deeply agitated by a flood of compassion. (100) 
Those possessed of impostor-leadership — (See Kufal 38). The godlike com- 


passion (mercy) of the mystics and their ceaseless service for the erring, suf- 
fering mankind is spoken of. 


THIRUVARUTPAYAN 


Word-divisions 
Towards an Easier Reading of the Tamil Text 


BITLILY 


BO GFT sory) Heirenhley sence howd 
SHG F7SG orp) sever. 


Us) (PE Plena 

1. aay our Cured ADO YA crwHgG id 
Hat Ql Qep HogSd Henpsgy. 

2. sor Howe wor oullrscr srx spb F535) 
Ucirert Qourer craiscr Ngrreir. 

3. QuG@wDsE gd Hicttomns Gud Gur AGL CupmMesr 
AGOWSEG Priry B)ssronwowrresr. 

4. BSA cromauyd sahsg5y AFL ME 
Guré@b gust Gurer yasd. 

5. AGayb oGayb mMGtSS Ma; yb 
2Galb .er_wrsr 2 ore. 

6. ud 4 oul? SemGib urcrew ctor God Quai 
QoarsTs ths Qenp. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Word-divisions 


Yor AMeurrus Hmsovrsr Hy wupe 

AUTOTITLIT STOTT weer. 

GTHIGLd croneuujlh orf om br Gured cai 
SUG Yoct s1Gor gor). 

Bob Qoer HeincmnirsgG potromMemrse pscvevetr 
Fw Qover Guit Fneretr. 

Loroyid 2org) squib vg 2owrramd gags 
Wereyld WTA SrsG wGH Sy. 


2uigoneu plone 


Un5s sror Gugib Ups@ub pret Curgyib 
giobGant gmuGuTiT Ogsrens. 
AM wessrt gorn ssallev Qeonpriracr 960) 
AG wvgsggrir Mul Ler. 
oD) HMsg) QcronnGd apo wvsg) 2 crornirscr 
STD! your Caron Beret gienewr. 
SCM UDG TE serale sevmAuNGid 
Har AngaG cronGarn Glew. 
Qurp) Qi perpid yoorors YEAS 
play crop Gurr perp) 9D. 
AQoMuji QaH@7b 2vGwb sevr sever 
Qgaflay Qed crofled crot Glew. 


FSS) F505 FTE) YF5g) AOuTg lb sevr Bonu 


255 FHFSGI Bld our. 

Qoaled Qacr yA cred QrsHod cred yb 
Qurgeracr Q)evGsr yal. 

osuncr soir GuTed gofud Was B)\GGor gpd 
LOG Kev HTERTIT Bene. 


arn oro Qppid aur m»gCar Ger OsMeagi 


Tor) Joral Qotm Qader QL. 


Q\wer wa plone 


Heryd via gwGb Qerybd gener OQurGepo 
Qern crerugy craaurpyth )ov. 

Qoer yorgs sor) Qovg crm Ts 
Qurger 4A HoEeb OunrgGer. 
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33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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9G Durgesh srr_omg Qo aGanwd sm_Gd 
QG QurGepd srcirg Q)gi. 

Hor! ora) oct QoflCwr® yal Gloom 
Dery Horan Peirpgs Qlosir. 

Liens Yoribgilbh Q)RcT LITHUseG 2c) cred 
soap CGsrevprs #1. 

ust Glompacr cror oom uurcroow Os furs 
Sereno Qoonmit s55gI- 

Qos QerCped giiny cro Ou QwevGued Cursed 
Qunger 2eiCiod gerprs Gumb. 

Ur YACud nena srpeab crt wpsH Pon 
Gueng seiab exf). 

esp WAeand gofl saignGsed 2 cremb 

crop —yaovrgs QRS. 

aligay yh <yorayh Norse senerw worenw 
Alipay ys scirndg) agi. 


AHS) Blonov 
AGM QuAhwg yAvss) Qld CascirGud 
Qur@eaied gsanv Qvg Cured. 
QuGés par Senor Curr gofwirus crmgib 
AGSHM crow HOE Her. 
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Sao GaOsCarit sHGarit smb. 
Qeucrersgicr BT cuba) werd aligns Qhper ytd 
Serer SonvaT Sear. 
ug sous Gacimier Qs ured scvcr Ciocd LIGNE} 
STL AGSS STOW soe. 
Qoep aor Qoowssnd ggbd upssih Blur 
Oanby oultee I® wens. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


56. 


57. 
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Word-divistons 


AGT 205 lone 


apurcow ar peop 296fS35C5 sreepstb 

GD 3A bmsrs Car. 

ASH 20) CHrUsG ocrahent crf) s56n00 
Qeas5augb sreinuGgr sre. 

AGT Usoswred eT i UES 

Qurger ar xMeurr yal. 
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Quwuw QranOb sre We. 
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HIV FH HHO YSG alonor HaGW 
FIVTEG UBF) AGED Herr. 

Br Ament crverb .50D Os) 2G @5 
Gur sMeaner angrgs er. 
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ure) piplus Lig. 
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59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 
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ps Qoroapyh opp acrornGs 6 YS 
urgnGs unirésgener unit. 

srCw WG yovorts 5H) CHTer 

amGu gohwn(s) af. 
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our alersai 
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SECTION II 


Notes 
Chapterwise 


Introduction 


1, An introduction to the Siddhantham and its place in Hinduism is given 
in Chapter I. 


2. In fact, 'grace’ has been rendered by ‘aru!’ in the official Tamil transla- 
tion (Catholic) of the NT from original Greek (1970). It has its precedents already 
in the writings of Tamil poets Viramamunivar (Joseph Constantine Beschi), 
Védhanayagam Pillai, H. A. Krishpapillai etc. Cf. Ignatius Hirudayam, Arul (T) 
(Aikkiya Alayam: Madras, 1977) pp 1-2. 


3. Cf. The Tiruvacagam (Clarendon Press; Oxford, 1900), Introduction, p. 
xlviii, A similar expression, written more in apologetic tone, is found in J.M. Nalla- 
swami Pillai's Studies in Sativa Siddhanta (Madras, 1911): "I have referred to the 
doctrine of grace as a special feature of Saiva Siddhanta in my last address; and 
in this respect also, it differs in no respect from that of the Christian doctrine”. Cf. 
p. 355. Sydney Cave quotes the above opinions in his Redemption Hindu and Chris- 
tian (Milford, 1919), and, after a brief treatment, concludes that Pope’s statement 
"cannot be accepted without qualification”. Cf. p. 127. 


4. Cf. "Deliverance, Grace, Guru” in the Introduction to Psalms of a Sativa 
Saint (Luzac & Co.: London, 1925) pp cxviii-cxxvi. His conclusion: "a full equation 
between the Siddhanta and the Christian ‘grace’ ideas is not possible”. Cf. p. cxx. 


5, Cf. The Doctrine of Grace in the Saiva Siddhanta (Trichinopoly, 1935). 
His preoccupation is to relate the Siddhantham with Catholic theology, particularly 
Scholastic theology. See this implied already in his introduction. 


6. Cf. Grace. A Comparative Study of the Doctrine in Christianity and Hin- 
duism (Lutterworth Press: London, 1964). Under Hinduism he considers both 
Vaisnavism and Saivism, and gives an important place under Saivism to the Sid- 
dhantham. His weakness is that he does not go seriously to the original texts, and 
gets overly concerned with reconciling karma and grace. Cf. esp. 216-220, 255-261. 


7. Cf. Arul (n. 2 above); Kristhava Indhiya Nana Valvu (T) (Aikkiya Alayam: 
Madras, 1982) passim pp 385-406; “Grace in Saiva Siddhanta” in Divine Grace and 
Human Response, ed., C.M. Vadakkekara (Asirvanam Benedictine Monastery: 
Bangalore, 1981) pp 67-85. His approach may be seen portrayed in the following 
words: “Now we may as well formulate that, according to Saiva Siddhanta, in the 
beginning was Grace, Grace was with God and Grace was God”. Cf. p. 84. 


8. An introduction to the nature of ThAP will be given in Chapter II. 


9. Some notable differences between the two literatures are: (1) Paul's Letters 
are of first century; ThAP is of early fourteenth century. (2) The former were his 
ad hoc responses to the needs and situations of the churches; the latter is a studied, 
and thematically arranged book. Therefore, (3) in the former the inherent system 
of thought is latent; in the latter it is more explicit. (4) Paul's is one of the theological 
trends of the NT; Umapathi’s ThAP presents the Meykandar’s theological tradi- 
tion within Hindu theism. From these it will be clear that the two are authoritative 
and representative literatures of the Christian and Hindu religions; they by no means 
exhaust all the theological trends within their fold. 
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10. This version of ThAP and the translation made following his teaching are 
found in Volume Two, Section One. 


__ ll. The notes by P. Ramanatha Pillai place in evidence his great familiarity 
with the Sastra and stotra texts; however, often they are not helpful for a deeper 
understanding of the texts. 


12, See under "The Unfolding of the Study-Project” below. 


13. When I was well on my way with this research, and was going to write 
on ‘justification’ in St. Paul, I came across E.P. Sanders’ Paul and Palestinian 
Judaism. A Comparison of Patterns of Religion (SCM Press: London, 1977). His 

‘holistic’ method reassured me that mine could be a viable method. But, as I was 
occupied with other matters then, I did not pay much attention to his method, see- 
ing that his preoccupations in comparison were very different from mine, When 
however I came to spelling out the method in this Introduction, I went back to 
Sanders’ book, and found parts of it (esp. Introduction), and the book-reviews on 
it very stimulating in clarifying to myself the method I had followed. For reviews, 
cf, Biblica 61 (1980) 141-144 (N. King); Biblical Theology Bulletin 7 (1977) 110-122 
(G.W. Buchanan); Catholic Biblical Quarterly 41 (1979) 171-175 (G.W.E. Nickelsburg); 
Currents in Theology and Mission 6 (1979) 33-34 (R. Smith); History of Religions 
18 (1978) 177-191 (J. Neusner); Journal for the Study of the NT 5 (1979) 67-73 (M. 
Mc Namara); Journal of Biblical Literature 98 (1979) 299-300, 302-303 (A.J. 
Saldarini); Journal of Theological Studies 29 (1978) 538-543 (C. B, Caird); Nouvelle 
Révue Theologique 101 (1979) 896-898 (X. Jacques); Religious Studies Review 4 (1978) 
153-163 (N.A. Dahl — S. Sandmel); Révue Biblique 85 (1978) 122-126 (J. Murphy 
— O'Connor); Révue d'Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuse 61 (1980) 191-192 (E. 
Best); Theological Studies 39 (1978) 340-341 (C. Bernas); Theology (London) 81 (1978) 
235-236 (J. Drury). Cf. also B.R. Gaventa, "Comparing Paul and Judaism. Rethinking 
our Methods" Biblical Theology Bulletin 10 (1980) 37-41. 


14. I have taken this phrase ‘faith meeting faith’ from Eric. J. Sharpe, Faith 
Meeting Faith. Some Christian Attitudes to Hinduism in the Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Centuries (SCM Press: London, 1977). 


15. The question of the universal claims of Christianity, regarding Christ and the 
Church, has attracted much attention in recent years among thinkers and theologians. 
In theology these questions are taken up under a branch, which is of recent origin, 
which is commonly known as the Theology of Religion or Religions. For some studies 
onit, cf. H.R. Schlette, Towards a Theology of Religions (New York, 1966); K. Rahner, 
"Christianity and Non-Christian Religions” in Theological Investigations, Vol. 5, 
pp 121-182; “Anonymous Christians”, 7bid., Vol. 6, pp 390-398; H. Kung, "The World 
Religions in God's Plan of Salvation”, (and other essays) in Christian Revelation and 
World Religions, ed. J. Neuner (London, 1967); W. Kasper, “Absoluteness of 
Christianity” in Sacramentum Mundi Vol. 1. C. Davis, Christ and World Religions 
(London, 1970); V. Boublik, Teologza delle Religion: (Studium: Roma, 1973); J. Mac- 
quarrie, "Some Problems of Modern Christology” in Indian Journal of Theology 
28 (1974) 155-175; B. Rossano, "Lordship of Christ and Religious Pluralism” in Bulletin 
(Sec. pro non-christiants) n. 42 (1980) 17-30; L. Richard, What are They Saying 
about Christ and World Religions (Paulist Press: Ramsay, NJ, 1981. Cf. also J.P. 
Schineller, “Christ and Church: A Spectrum of Views” in Theological Studies 37 
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(1976) 545-566: L. Richard "Some Recent Developments on the Question of 
Christology and World Religions” in Eglise et Theologte 8 (1977) 209-244; Hans 
Kiing — & Jiirgen Moltmann, eds. Christianity Among World Religions. Concllium 
no, 183, 1986. 


16, It would appear that the Second Vatican's openness towards other teligions, 
in spite of the elapse of nearly two thousand years of the Church's history, has re- 
mained stunted to merely repeating what the Early Fathers of the Church said so 
many centuries ago, ‘Towards clarification I quote from a letter of Fr, J. Neuner to 
me in this regard: "It is obvious that today more could be said on the relation to 
other religions, But in the Council it was entirely new ground and the text had to 
be limited to the essential points, otherwise it would have run into even greater dif- 
ficulties. In fact the Council goes beyond the conception of the Early Fathers: They 
believed in the presence of the Logos in all people and demanded the obedience 
to his guidance, In concrete, however, they thought, at least primarily, of philosophers 
(e.g. Socrates...), not of religions. Religions for them were paganism, Vatican II centres 
on religions as they exist. So at least it seems to me”. 


17. "L'Atteggiamento della Chiesa di fronte ai seguaci di altre religioni” 
n, 26. Cf, L' Osservatore Romano, 11-12 June 1984, p. 4. For the position of the Church 
regarding other religions, cf. NA; AG 1-10,15,20,21,41; LG 16,17. Cf. also GS 
19-20,38,45; DV 2,4,6,16; DH 1-4,10,11; ES; Paul VI’s allocution to the represen- 
tatives of other religions in Bombay (3.12.1964), AAS 57 (1965) 132ff; Guida al dialogo 
del Segretartato per t non-cristiant (Brescia, 1968). 


18. This statement may raise epistemological questions regarding the possibility 
of reaching out to the knowledge and experience contained in the expressions of 
a religion other than one's own. These however pertain more properly to the area 
of philosophy, more precisely to linguistic analysis and problems of religious language. 
Cf. for instance: "Understanding Religious Experience” by Ninian Smart; "Language, 
Epistemology, and Mysticism” by Steven T. Katz; and "Some Epistemological Reflect- 
ions on Mystical Experience" by Donald M. Mackinnon; in Mysticism and 
Philosophical Analysis, ed. Steven T. Katz (Sheldon: London, 1978). 


19. Such for instance is D. Gopaul Chetty's New Light upon Indian Philosophy 
or Swedenborg and Saiva Siddhanta (J. M. Dent & Sons: London-Toronto, 1923). 


20. Works of Arokiasamy and Sabapathy Kulandran cited above may be 
examples of this. 


21. Pope and Ignatius Hirudayam (and the Saivite Nallaswami Pillai towards 
Christianity) can be classed under this approach. 


22. Henceforward, for the sake of convenience, ‘man’ is used to refer to any 
person — man or woman, unless otherwise specified by context. 


23. As will be gathered, the Christian rootedness (identity) that is required 
here, both in the writer and in the Christian reader, is the zntrinsic rootedness con- 
sisting of one’s own inner transformed consciousness in Christ, and not merely the 
extrinsic rootedness on practices or rites, or allegiance to a group or to a set-form 
of doctrines etc. The former does not negate the latter, but should form the necessary 
basis for it. 
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24, It goes without saying that the reader too is invited to enter this research 
in a similar spirit, seeking to fall back on the religious experience involved, without 
being in a hurry to class things under one's own categories. 


25. A homologous discourse consists in pointing to the similarity in function 
of one element in one religion to that of a corresponding element in the other religion. 
It does not mean that the two are equal, or identical, one to one another» 


26. Any one proficient in Tamil and in the Siddhantham will be able to verify 
for himself what I have said about the two translations. Cf, for instance ThAP 86 
in the three translations. After my translations and my research had been completed, 
I came across the book of Rama Ghose, Grace in Sarva Siddhanta (Ashutosh Prakashan 
Sansthan: Varanasi, 1984), Though not very conversant with Tamil, she has done 
a praiseworthy work indeed. Yet, in several instances, her translation is unsatisfac- 
tory and erroneous. 


27. Not just a few notes but a full-fledged commentary would be required 
to enter into the meaning of texts. That however is beyond the scope of this work. 
For the context and the significance of the texts of ThAP, the reader is referred to 
the places where the respective chapters are dealt with in Chapters II and III. 


28. I have often followed, to use a photographic language, a zooming method 
of exposition (giving a panoramic view first, then focussing on the details). Hence, 
returning to read the unfamiliar sections a second and a third time over will 
certainly be rewarding. 


CHAPTER I 


A General Introduction 
to the Saiva Siddhantham 


1, For the part of history we have referred ourselves to studies already done. 


2. Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation. Being an official account of Ar- 
cheological Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro carried out by the Government of India 
between the years 1922 and 1927 (Arthus Probsthain: London, 1931) vol. 1, Preface 
p. vii, The period of the Indus Civilisation is placed between 3250-2750 BC. Cf, 
tbid,, p. 106. 


3. Cf. "An Historical Sketch of Saivism” in The Cultural Heritage of India 
(Calcutta, 1956) vol. 4, p, 65; M. Hiriyanna, Essentials of Indian Philosophy (George 
Allen & Unwin: Bombay, 1973) p. 84. The Vedic period may roughly be taken as 
the centuries preceding 600 BC. 


4, Siva, as a proper name, dées not occur in the Veda; and Rudra is not one 
of the chief gods of the Vedic pantheon. 


5. Cf. for instance J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts (Triibner: London, 1873") 
vol. 4, pp 401-402; R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems (Strassburg, 1913) pp 102-103. 


6. C. V. Narayana Ayyar calls Rudra "the saviour God of the Vedic period". 
Cf. Origin and Early History of Saivism in South India (University of Madras, 1974) 
p- 4; cf: also pp 1-4. 

7. Cf. Hiriyanna, Essentials, p. 33. 

8. Already a late Rg Vedic hymn (X,136,1-6) speaks about these kesns. 


9. On that account they were often referred to as Vratya, the heterodox. 
Akshaya Kumar Banerjea opines that the origin of the Saivism of these mendicant, 
wandering ascetics cannot be traced in the Vedas, that it goes back to a period earlier 
to the Vedas, that there was a long drawn-out conflict between the Vedic and the 
Saivite cults, that later the Aryan- groups went to these renounced men to learn, 
that the Upanisads are the old Saivite views in a new garb, and that it is from Saivism 
that renunciation, asceticism, Yoga, and jrana were introduced into the Vedic 
culture. Cf. “The Contribution of Saivism to the Spiritual Culture of India” in Bulletin 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 5 (1954) 227-234. 


10. Not all of them seem to have been genuine, and not a few failed to attain 
such spiritual heights as would honour the reverence people accorded them. Cf. Ayyat 
Origin, pp 11-19. 


lil. Cf. Bhandarkar, Vatsnavism Satvism, p. 103. 
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12. Cf. for instance Mundaka Up. 1, 1:4-5; 2:7-10. 


13. S.N. Dasgupta describes the Upanisads as "a repositary of diverse 
currents of thought — the melting pot in which all later philosophic ideas were still 
in a state of fusion”. Cf. A History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge University Press, 
1923-55) vol. 1, p. 42. 


14, Read adhyaya 3 of Svet. Up. R. G. Bhandarkar and K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri see resemblances between Svet. Up. and Bhagavadgita Cf. Vaisnavism 
Satvism, p. 110, and Historical Sketch, p. 63 resp. For each of the principal Upanisads 
a Brahmana and a Brahmanic school (sakha) can be traced. For Svet. Up. instead 
no such tracing is possible. Cf. Dasgupta, History, vol. 1, p. 31. 


15. Suet. Up. 4,19 


16. Ibid., 4,11-20; 6,23. As Siva in Saivism refers to the one supreme personal 
God, and as we wish to respect the feelings of the Saivites, Siva is referred to as He 
(with capital H) 

17. Svet. Up. 6, 23. 

18. [bid., 3,20; 6,21. 

19. One can trace some of them already in the Bhagavadgita. 


20. Kanada, the founder of Vaisesika, his followers and the followers of 
Gautama, the founder of Nyaya, were Saivites. Patafijali, the founder of Yoga, is 
said to have worshipped Siva in Chidhambaram. Dasgupta opines that often Brahmins 
learned the higher knowledge of philosophy from non-Brahmins. Cf. History, Vol. 
1, p. 36. 

21. Cf. Ayyar, Origin, pp 72-83; Sastri, Historical Sketch, pp 68-69; Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavism Satvism, pp 112-115. 

22. BhG 11,9. 

23. The Siddhantham interprets this, in keeping with its doctrine regarding 
Guru, to mean that Krishna is the Nanaguru of Arjuna, and Arjuna Krishna's 
disciple. Cf. Sivafiana Munivar’s explanations abridged in Sivananapadiyat- thiravu 
(T) (University of Madras, 1977) written by K. Vajravél Mudhaliyar, p. 53. 

24. Mention is made of Agastya Tirta in Pandiya Kingdom (cf. Adi Parva 
236, 3), of Kumarii.e., Kanya Kumari (Cf. Sabha Parva 32, 75; Vana Parva 81,112; 
82,83), etc. (These and the 2 notes below are cited from Ayyar, Origin, pp 93ff) 


25. Cf. verses 4-13. 


26. Ibid., verse 23. 

27. There is a long unassailable belief in the Tamil country, both in tradition 
and literature, in the existence of three Sangams ( Literary Academies of Royal 
Patronage) called Mudhal (First), Idai (Middle), and Kadai (Last) Sangam, 
having as their seat the three capitals of the Pandiya Kingdom, namely Then- 
madhurai, Kapadapuram, and the present Madhurai resp. This tradition is first writ- 
ten down by Nakkirar (c. ninth century) in his commentary to the Tfatyanar Agap- 
porul. Though there seem to be exaggerations regarding the period of time, the poets 
pertaining to each Sangam and the like, this tradition itself cannot be waived away 
as fiction. Kapadapuram and the cataclysms that washed away great portions of lands 
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are historical. Cf. K, K. Pillay, A Social History of the Tamils (University of Madras, 
1975) pp 42-51, 92-106, 409-420; tdem, South India and Sri Lanka (University of 
Madras, 1975) pp 6-8, 28 fn, 37-42, 142; M. Arokiaswami, The Classical Age of the 
Tamils (University of Madras, 1972) pp 9-13; J.M. Somasundaram Pillai, 4 History 
of Tamil Literature (Annamalai Nagar, 1968) pp 11-43; etc. It is generally agreed 
that the Last Sangam existed between the century before, and the century after the 
beginning of the Christian era. It is also generally agreed that the 
Tholkapptyam, in its language and most of its contents (some later interpolations 
are possible), is distinctly prior to the Last Sangam Literature. We can safely place 
its period around the third century BC. Cf. Pillay, Social History, pp 112-120, 136; 
Arokiaswami, Classical Age, p. 8. It is to be noted that the Tholkappryam itself is 
a fully developed grammar and a lexicon, which bespeaks the precedence of a very 
rich literature and a long period of growth of the Tamil language. The Tholkappiyam 
refers in 260 places to works of earlier authors. Cf..M.R. Adaikkalasami, Thamil 
Iakkiya Varalafu (T) (Kalagam, 19817) p. 27. (All of their writings with very little 
exception, are lust.) This too speaks in favour of the high probability that literature 

and learning was royally patronised in the washed away past of the Tamil country. 


28. Cf. Thol, Poru], 75, 4-5: 


wpialed QewH apansds Srrevpib 
OpPuler yur sypousir Ceuuptd. 


Here, aftvan is said to live flawlessly, and possess the knowledge of the past, present, 
and future by dint of the life-path he leads. 


BIOIG upsded sruge vissupid 


Here, thapathar are said to have an eightfold habit (like bathing frequently, sleep- 
ing on the floor, wearing skin, keeping braided-hair etc. Cf. Pufapporul venbamalai, 
Vagaippadalam, 14 ). Cf. also V. Kanagasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago (Kalagam, 1966) p. 116. 


29. Afivar is a pure Tamil word; thapathar is taken from Sanskrit. 


30. Cf. Kamatchi Srinivasan, Kufal Kifam Samayam (T) (Madurai-Kamaraj 
University, 1979) pp 8-11, 100-101. 


31. K. Subramaniya Pillai says that in old Tamil literature, ‘Siva’ being a 
mantra-word, the God of that name was not named. Cf. Thamilar Samayam (T) 
(Kalagam, 19775) p. 96. (This may be likened to the practice of the Hebrews of not 
pronouncing the name of Yahweh, the tetragrammaton). The nearest mention of 
Siva Silappadhikaram makes is to call Him ‘stvagadhinayagan' (10,180), and to refer 
to the esoteric Five-Letter mantra Si Va Ya Na Ma (cf. ‘anjelutthu mettelutthum' 
ll, 128-30). The book Manimékalai speaks of Saivism (without mention of Siva) in 
27,86-95. Even the names referring to Siva adopted by people do not contain ‘Siva’. 
Cf. M. Rajamanikkam, "Saivism in the Pre-Pallava period” in Tamil Culture 4(1956) 
334. 


32. Cf. Ibtd., pp 329-351; Pillay, Social History, pp 480-483; Kamatchi Sri- 
nivasan, Kura! Kufum, pp 15-16. Many of the Sangam poets were Saivites. Cf. Pillay, 
Social History, p. 431. This seems to support the view of V. Kanagasabhai that Siva 
was the favourite deity among the higher class. Cf. The Tamils, p. 230. 
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33. Compare the Sangam Literature descriptions of Siva (cited in the note 
above) with the description of Him in the Mahabharata (for a description of Siva in 
Mahabharata, cf. Ayyar, Origin, p. 80). 

34. The period of the Silappadhikaram and the Manimékalat is the second 
and the third century in the Christian era. The former is earlier to the latter. 


35. Cf. Rajamanikkam, "Saivism...", pp 335-336. 
36. Cf. Pillay, Social History, pp 506-507, fn.158. 


37. The Tamil words for school padasalat and pallikidam, which are derived 
from Pali words, bear witness to the initiative of the Jains and the Buddhists to begin 
schools and teach reading and writing with the view to spreading their religious ideas. 


38. Thirunavukkarasar means king-of-the-sacred-speech (tongue). Appar, 
meaning father, is the name fondly given him by Sambandhar. ‘ 


39. Gunabhara is another name for Mahendra Varman. 


40. For more hagiographical notes, cf. for instance Ayyar, Origin, pp 367-397; 
Suddhananda Bharati, The Grand Epic of Saivism (Kalagam, 1970) pp 76-111. 


41. For more hagiographical details, cf. Ayyar, Origins, pp 285-366; Bharati, 
Grand Epic, pp 130-153. 

42. "Thiruvasagatthurugar oruvasagatthurugar". 

48. His hagiography can be gathered from Véppatthurar Thiruvilatyadar 
puranam, Kadavu] Munivar's Thiruvadhavurar puranam, and from Kadambavanam 
(anon). For hagiographical details, cf. Mafaimalai Adigal, Manzkkavasagar, 
Varalatun Kalamum, vol. 1, pp s-s%e; G.U. Pope, Tiruvacagam or "Sacred 
Utterances" of the Tamil Poet, Saint and Sage Manikkavacagar (Oxford, 1900; reprint: 
University of Madras, 1970) pp xvii-xxii. 


44. From the occasional references by Thévaram-Singers (Appar, Sundharar, 
and Sambandhar) to Manikkavasagar 's hagiographical incidents, from the absence 
of controversies with Jainism in Thtruvasagam, from Mapikkavasagar's usc of older 
forms of Tamil poetry, and from the purity of his Tamil poetry, it is reasonable to 
place the period of Manikkavasagar to the third century (Christian era). The presence 
of Sanskrit words in older Sangam Literature is negligible; in later Sangam works 
1:2%; in Maniméhalai 4-5%; in Thévaram 10-12% (when Appar speaks of 
theological, philosophical concepts even 20%); and in the literature after tenth cen- 
tury 30% and more. Thus, the purity of Tamil poetry seems to be a valid criterion 
to determine the period. In Thiruvasagam, though Manikkavasagar is said to have 
been a Brahmin, and many theological concepts are found, the presence of Sanskrit 
words are only 7-8%. Cf. Mafaimalai, Varalatun Kalamum, vol. 1, pp 250-252. See 
also n. 91. 

45. The temples sung by one or another of the three Thévaram hymners are 
distributed as follows: Chola nadu-190; Pandiya nadu-14; Chera nadu-l; Thondai- 
nadu-32; Koiigu nadu-7; Nadu nadu-22; Ila nadu (Ceylon)-2; Thulu nadu-1; Vada 
nadu (northern kingdom)-5. In total-274. This does not include the temples 
mentioned in the Thévaram. Cf. Mulumudhar Kadavul Stvaperuman (Pamphlet) 


(T) (Kalagam, 1980°) p. 22. 
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46. Here we restrict ourselves to speaking about Saivism only. 


47, The town and temple commemorate the successful compaign of Rajéndhra 
Cholan (also called Gangaikonda Cholan, the Chola -that-took-the-Ganges) to North 
India upto the Ganges. He made the chieftains he defeated carry the water from 
Ganges to Gangaikopdachdlapuram. Cf. Thamilaga Varalatu (T) Symposium 
(Kalagam, 1975") pp 134-135, 


48. Cf. M, Arunachalam, Onbadham Thirumufat Thiruvisatppa-Thirup- 
pallandu (T) (University of Madras, 1974) pp 108-112. 


49. M. Arunachalam presents this opinion against K, Vellai Varananar's. Cf. 
op. cit., pp 7,11. 


50. The Tamil Saivite liturgical canon is called the Panniru Thirumufat, mean- 
ing The ‘Twelve Sacred Books. K. Vellai Varanar, in his Panniru Thirumufai Varalatu 
(T) 2 vol (Annamalai University, 1962), says that Nambiyandar Nambi codified 
only the first 7 of the Thirumufaz, that the next 4 were added later, and that 
Sékkilar’s Pertyapuranam was made the twelfth. M. Arunachalam claims, in the 
line of Thirumufat kandapuranam, that 1) were codified by Nambi. Cf. Thiru- 
visaippa, pp 8-9. Cf, also the opinion of Ignatius Hirudayam in "Canonical Books 
of Saivism and Vaishnavism in Tamil” in Research Seminar on Non-Biblical Scrip- 
tures, ed., D, S. Amalorpavadass (NBCLC: Banglore, 1974) pp 432-433. 


51. It is remarkable to notice, in this golden period of Saivism, a flagrant 
disregard of caste discriminations, An excellent case in question is that of the 63 
Nayanmars as set forth in Per’yapuranam. To quote Suddhananda Bharati: "The 
Galaxy of Nayanmars consists of 4 Adhi Saivas, 18 Matayor (Brahmins), 6 kings, 
5 chieftains, 5 merchants, 13 Vellalas, 2 shepherds, 1 potter, 1 fisherman, 1 hunter, 
1 Nadar, 1 weaver, 1 oilman, 1 washerman, 1 Harijan, and 6 saints of unknown 
rank. Thirty among these adored Sivalingam, twelve adored the Guru, and nine- 
teen served God-lovers (Siva-bhaktas). All are equal and all are honoured irrespec- 
tive of their birth and pedigree”. Cf. Grand Epic, p. xxii. 


52. Parallelly there is a copious Vaishnavite literature called the 
Nalayira Divviya Prabandham. For details, cf. Ignatius Hirudayam's "Canonical 
Books...", pp 437-438. 


53. This is the book of wisdom and moral code of the Tamil people, written 
sometime between the third and the first century BC (cf. Pillay, Social History, P- 
139), having nearly 70 translations in 18 languages (cf. Théruvalluvar Thirunal Vila 
Malar (T) (Kalagam, 1968) pp s#+-as . Recently a thesis has been advanced that 
Thirukkufa] is of Christian inspiration; that religious ideas sown by the Jewish col- 
onies residing in the ancient Tamil lands and the Christian religious ideas brought 
and inculturated by St. Thomas (apostle) and his immediate followers in the east 
and west of the ancient Tamil countries had given rise to the Syrian Christians on 
the west coast (under the hierarchy of the Syrian Church) and the Hinduised Chris- 
tians on the east coast; that the Thirukkufal and the Bhakti movements of Saivism 
and Vaishnavism are offshoots of the influences of the Hinduised Christians (who 
were not of the original Vedic and Brahmanical traditions); and that the Saiva Sid- 
dhantham too, therefore, is deeply imbued with Christian ideas and experiences. 
Cf. M. Dheivanayagam, Vixeliyam Thirukkufal Satva Siddhantham — Oppayvu (com- 
parative study) (T), (International Institute of Tamil Studies; Madras, 1985); R. 
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Arulappa (Archbishop), Thirukkufa| A Christian Book (Meypporu| Publishers: 
Madras, 1974); Thirukkufa] Putthayvu (Meypporul Publishers: Madras, 1987). Cf. 
also the other works written by the above two authors. 


54, This is a general name for this group of literature consisting of 18 books 
including Thirukkufal (Muppal). The chief ethical books among them besides 
Thirukkufa] are: Naladi, Nanmanikkadigat, Innana?padhu, Intyavai Nafpadhu, 
Thirtkadugam, Eladhi, Mudhumolikkajichi, Asarakkovai, Palamoli, and 
Struparyjamilam. 

55. Already from Tholkappiyar’s time four are said to be the chief goals of 
man's life: Afam, Porul, Inbam, and Vidu (Skt. dharmartha kama moksa, 
cf. Hitépadésa, sl6ka 26), namely Virtue, Wealth, Delight, and Deliverance. Cf, Thol. 
Poru]., 89. (Here we see the Thol. mention only the first three. The commentator 
T|ampuranar, however, explains that Tholkappiyar places :nbam first referring to 
both the type of inbam: inbam in family life, and inbam in Vidu Gnukthi)). 


56. Cf. Thol. Poru]., 480: 
DeopOnomp wong yeoomrulh Aeris 
bepGionp giGer wise Gls. 


Here, mandhiram is said to be the 'secret word’ (mafai moli) imparted by realized 
men who possessed words of unfailing efficacy. Thiruvalluvar seems to have taken 
it almost verbatim in his ThK 28: 
Rop@omp orbs QuGew puss 
benpouomryp sri. al@ib. 
i.e., "The might of men whose word is never vain 
The ‘Secret word’ shall to earth proclaim” (Tr, G.U. Pope). 


Mafaimalaiyadiga] explains mandhiram (mafaimol) to mean also the lofty teachings 
which a revered Guru effectively imparts only to the spiritually mature disciple, and 
which, however, he keeps hidden from others. Cf. Varalatun Kalamum vol. 1, p. 
#9@In fact, Thirumular calls his work Thirumandhiram. Tholkappiyar's words 
referring to God such as kadavu! (meaning, transcendent and immanent), tyavul 
(the one that moves all from within), ifatvan (leader, head), kandhali (one without 
support) etc. show highly evolved religious concepts. Cf. Subramaniya Pillai, Thamilar 
Samayam, pp 92-97. Vinat (karma) is already a commonly accepted concept in Thol. 
Cf. Kamatchi Srinivasan, Kufa] Kurum, p. 7. 

57. In the strict sense, Thufavor are those who, after having lived the state 
of a house-holder well, take to renunciation and seek the path of mukthz by penance 
and contemplation. Cf. chapter on "Nitthar Perumai" (kufal 21-30) and the 
chapters under "Thufavafaviyal" (kufal 241-370). 

58. @ancirenn Sigw son Gwr cm Cue 

SagQep suduir Curgyb....- —Nariinai, 14). 
The reference is clearly to Saivite ascetics. i 

59. Cf. for instance, ThVm (1) "Sivapuranam", line 4; (2) "Kzrtthit- 
thiruvagaval ". lines 9-10, 19-20. 

60. His period is fifth century. Cf. Ayyar, Origin, pp 274-275 

61. Cf. ThM 150, and 58, 63 and 74. 
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62. AbesQeui sraweh GQetiugyh BpGer (ThM 135). 


63. ‘Soham! (similar to "Thou art That”) is the high-point of the Veda; 
'Stvoham' (”Sivam have I become") is the high-point of the Agama and the Sid- 
dhantham. This will become clear later, when the Siddhantham has been explained. 


64, This is said to belong to the end of the fifth century. Cf. S. G. Sakharpekar, 
"Evolution of the Saivagamas” (Summary) in Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Seventh All-India Oriental Conference (Baroda) 1933, p. 67; S, Radhakrishnan, 
Indian Philosophy (Allen & Unwin: London, 1966*) vol. 2, p.723 fn 2. 


65. Osr@ssasir sHwep <oGLb yaw 
UGSSacw..... — "Thiruvitkéla Thiruppadhigam" 6. 
Cf. Thirutianasambandha Svamigal Thévaram (Thalamufat) (T) (Sri Kumara 
Gurubarar Sangam: Srivaigundam, 1980), ed., K. Subramaniya Pillai, p. 675 (The 
above edition will henceforward be referred to as Thévaram: Sambandhar), 


66. umemu viTsne Oeradgudgsor uimmsensr..... 


"Thirukkufunthogat", 4. Cf. Thirunavukkarasu Suamigal Thevaram (Thalamufai) 
(T), ed., K, Subaramaniya Pillai (Sri Kumara Gurubaran Sangam: Sri Vaigundam, 
1976) p. 217 (Henceforward as Thévaram: Thirunavukkarasar). 


67, pbUlorar AGposr ows Gd wy Gwerr....Thirutthondatthogat, 
"Thirucchi#iambalam”, 4, Cf. Sundharamirthi Svuamigal Thevaram (Thalamufat) 


(T), ed, K. Subramaniya Pillai (Sri Kumara Gurubaran Sangam: Sri Vaigundam, 
1978) p. 145. 


68. The Agama seem to evade all the efforts of scholars at unravelling the 
truth about them. The secretive way they were handed down in the distant past by 
non-Vedic, non-institutionalised munivars and siddhars, the animosities against them 
in the early days shown by the Vedic groups, and perhaps also the Jains in South 
India (Cf. Mataimalai, Varalatun Kalamum, vol. 1, ppmms-man he also mentions 
the tradition that for that reason Thirumandhiram of Thirumtlar was kept 
buried below the altar in Thiruvavaduthufai temple until the time of Sambandhar), 
the fact that they are found mostly only in South India in the languages of South 
India and in Sanskrit, the eagerness shown to transliterate and translate them from 
Sanskrit into the Southern languages and vice versa, the late-Sanskrit form in which 
most of the Agamas are found, and many more aspects of the question seem to render 
the whole area of the Agama complex, complicated, confused, and delicate. Cf. 
Dasgupta, History, Vol. 5, p. 15, 16 and its fn 1. 


It would be useful here to point out that, as most of the warring systems of 
religion and philosophy descended from the northern parts of India, mostly in San- 
skrit (Buddhism and Jainism however, in early times in Pali), it would be reasonable 
to expect that writings intended not only to propagate but also to counter them (such 
are also found in portions of some of the Agamas), though written by South In- 
dians, were studied and written in Sanskrit (Even Arulnandhi and Umapathi of the 
Tamil Siddhantham seem to have possessed Sanskrit in a scholarly way). It is not 
surprising, then, that the philosophical terminology in Tamil has a good dose of 
Sanskrit in it. 

69. K. Vellaivarananar points out in his book on the history of the Panniru 
Thirumufai, how the Meykanda Satthiram could have had the Thirumandhiram 
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of Thirumular as their Sastra-guide. Cf. Panniru Thirumufai Varalafu vol. 2, pp 
479-507. V. Ratnasabapathi cites this opinion with approval on p. 180 of his book 
Thirumutait Thelivé Stvananabédham (T) (University of Madras, 1979). 


70. Siva Nana Bodham means the realisation of the Wisdom of Siva. There 
is a verse attributed to Umapathi Sivachariyar (cf, Stvaneficcheyyut tirattu, anth., 
P. Ramanatha Pillai [Kalagam, 1969 | p. 4), which sings of Meykandar’s 
Siva Nana Bédham, the basic work of the Meykanda Satthiram, as the culmination 


of the development of thought from Veda, the Agama, and the Thirumufat: 


Gagh usageruTe) Quer sioibgrodeurr 

95h sOpsohcr ocrenp@nw - Bungle 
Qpuiulerr opcnauumid Per@oucir@evsriy Guoitrscisrmcit 
Oewigsunp grove Api. 


i.e,, The Veda is the cow, the true Agama its milk; the liturgical Tamil (6dhunthamil, 
namely Thévaram and Thiruvasagam) of the Four (Samayachartyar) is the ghee 
churned therefrom; the essence of the Tamil work fostering wisdom, of Meykandar 
of eternal Thiruvennainallur (Good Town of Sacred Butter) is the taste yielded by 
that ghee (Note the pun on venney, butter). 

John H. Piet writes about SNB thus; "This book contains forty lines of Tamil 
poetry and is, without doubt, one of the most closely-reasoned religious philosophies 
found anywhere in the world”. Cf. A Logical Presentation of the Saiva Siddhanta 
Philosophy (CLS: Madras, 1952) p. 11. SNB bears the tone of a preceptor teaching 
his disciples. Regarding the content of SNB, see Text under “The Meykanda 
Satthiram"; and regarding its authorship, see n. 100. 

71, Mount Kailas in the Himalayas is the supposed abode of the Lord Siva. 
From there the great rivers Ganges, Indus, and Brahmaputra are said to take their 
source. 

72. For hagiographical notes on Meykandar, cf. K. Subramaniya Pillai, 
Meykandarum Sivatanabédhamum (T) (Kalagam, 1977‘) pp vii-xviii, 6-0 

73. He was also styled Sakalagamapandidhar, Pundit-in-all-the- Agama. He 
was the preceptor of Meykandar’s father. Later, awed by the spiritual Sreatness of 
young Meykandar, he became his humble disciple. Some authors, oriented more 
towards philosophical speculations, tend to give — wrongly — a greater importance 
to Arulnandhi and to his Siva Nana Siddhiyar than to Meykapdar and to his Siva 
Nana Bodham. Cf. for instance, Dasgupta, History, vol. 5, p. 24. 

74. Vedanta here refers to the philosophical school based on Badarayana's 


Brahmasitra. The controversy was chiefly among the followers of Sarikara, 
Ramanuja, and Madhava, i.e., among the Monistic Advaita, the Visistadvatta, and 


the Dvatta trends, respectively, in the Vedanta School. 
75. Cf. SNS (Sp) 265, 267. 
76. There are, besides, Vaishnavagamas and Saktagamas. 


77. Cf. ThM 2358. ne 
78. The Karmakandam is as in contradistinction to the Nanakandam of the 
Veda (which is mainly the Upanisad). Karmakandam refers mostly to the ritualistic, 
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operative part of Hinduism; Nanakandam refers instead to its wisdom-content-— 
namely to its philosophy, theology, spirituality and mysticism. See also n. 99, 


79, Cf. SNS 267. Cf, also the paraphrased commentary (polippurat) by 
Sivaitina Munivar in MSP, Vol. 1, ppo.4a-e #Those that attained Satthintbadham 
are those that have arrived at the ripeness for the 7iand- stage of spiritual evolu- 
tion. See later in text. 


80. For tafastalaksana and svaripalaksana, sce n, 101. 


81. Cf. $.V, Subramaniyan, ed., Sivatiana Mapadtyam (henceforward refer- 
red to as Mapadtyam) (Ulagatthamil Kalvi Nakkiyam: Madras, 1986) pp 8-9. This 
commentary of Sivaifana Munivar is cited in Thrfavu by Vajravél Mudhaliyar 
(p. 10). The munivar styles this approach interestingly as thilarundhadhi method. 
The tiny star Arundhadhi (named after the spouse of Sage Vasista) is, in the mar- 
riage ceremony, pointed out to the bride by the groom as lying in the north, next 
to the bigger star Thalam (referring to Vasista) one of the group of 7 stars symboliz- 
ing the 7 sages. The Veda is likened to Thalam, and the Agama to Arundhadhi. 
Cf. tbid., p. 180. 


82. Cf. ThM 2358. Srikantha, alias Nilakantha (fourteenth century), is often 
cited in this context. He writes in his commentary on Brahmasitra that he does not 
perceive any difference between the Veda and the Agama: "vayam tu vedast- 


wigamayoh bhédam na pasyamah" (Brahmamimamsa), quoted by S. Radhakrishnan. 
Cf. Indian Philosophy Vol. 2, P. 723 fn. 4. 


83, The Bhagavadgita, though forming chapters 25-42 in Book IV of the 
Mahabharata, is traditionally considered a book having a separate identity. 


84. For more details, cf. for instance, Daniel Acharuparambil, Indusimo: vita 
¢ pensiero (Rome, 1976) pp 19-25. 


85. For the names of the 28 Agamas, cf. for instance, P. Thirugnanasamban- 
dhan, Sataratnasangraha of Sri Umapati Stvacarya (University of Madras, 1973) 
p. xv. 

BG. vvcersnans Gaigsiacir 

gut! Qasr gil gubssscrp pcivenfuGer! — Lines 34, 35. 

87. ys uTAier psiresticurcsr gréraumps! — Line 4. 

88. (London, 1908) p. 82. Thus also Charles Eliot: "In no literature with which 
I am acquainted has the individual religious life — its struggles and dejections, its 


hopes and fears, its confidence and its triumph — received a delineation more frank 
and more profound". Cf. Hinduism and Buddhism (London, 1921) vol. 2, p- 217. 


89. Thirumurugaffuppadai, included in the Eleventh Thirumufat, is of 
Sarigam Literature (first cent. BC to second cent. AD). Sékkilar, the author of 
Periyapuranam, lived in the twelfth cent. 


90. Suffice it to cite the witness of G.U. Pope regarding the Thiruvasagam: 
*These poems ... are daily sung throughout the Tamil country with tears of rapture.-- 
Tiruvicagam, p. xxxii. On p. xxxiv he continues to say: “It is quite certain that 
the influence of these poems in South India is like that of the Psalms among. the 
Christians, and that they have touched for generations the hearts of the vast major! 
ty of the Tamil-speaking people”. His pronouncement on them of ‘the grossest 
idolatry’ is at best a gross misunderstanding. 
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91. The date of Manikkavasagar is a moot point, for different authors have 
fixed him widely different dates ranging from the first to the fourteenth century, 
Gurusami Dhésigar sums up the opinions on pp 17-18 in his Introduction in 
Thiruvasagam-Thirukkévatyar (T) (Dharmapura Adhinam, 1966). However, after 
an encyclopedic research Mafaimalaiyadiga] arrives at fixing it to the third century, 
which seems to converge with what Dhandapani Dhéesigar, Ponnambalam Pillai, and 
K.G. Sésha Aiyar also, by independent research, seem to propose. Cf. Varalafun 
Kalamum in 2 volumes. Cf. also Tamil Antiquary 4 (1909) 1-57. Narayana Ayyar’s 
date is unconvincing. Cf. Origin, p. 431. See also n, 44. 


92. Thirumilar is traditionally spoken of as having sung 3000 stanzas. It would 
be reasonable to admit the possibility of interpolations as well as deletions by in- 
terested persons both in the past and in the present, and of destruction through natural 
causes. For some comments regarding the subject, cf. A Science Graduate (Visva- 
natha Pillai), An Analysis of the Tirumantiram (Jaffna, 1967) pp 4ff. 


93. On the Thirumufai, see also the table: The Panniru Thirumufai, p. 34. 


94. See also n. 69. 

95. The opinion is often expressed that the Thirumufai are merely emotional 
in character, being effusions of devotion or the so-called bhakt?. Cf. for instance 
D.I. Jesudoss’ opinion in his article "The Literature of Saiva Siddhanta” in Tamil 
Culture 1 (1952) 227. A good instance to prove the falsity of this way- of thinking 
is Umapathi's anthology Thévara Arulmufait thirattu. In it he gathers the relevant 
hymns of Thévaram under 10 theological themes, which same themes he has treated 
in his Sastra-work ThAP. Kalagam has brought out an edition of this with the com- 
mentary of P. Ramanatha Pillai in 1961. See also n. 132 (III). 


96. Cf. Thévaram: Sambandhar, p. 671. Sambandhar even believes that those 
that learn his hymns would thereby be freed from their karma. Cf. "Thiruvanatkka 
hymn", stanza 11; ibid., p. 246. 


97, ThVm (4) "Thirucchadhakam", 26. Cf. also Xavier Irudayaraj, "Self- 
understanding of Saiva-Siddhanta Scriptures” in Research Seminar, pp 445-454. 


98. The Sarva Darsana Sangraha, attributed to Madhavachariyar, makes no 
mention of this school. Madhava was born at Udipi (S. Kanara). He lived between 
1199-1278. 


_ 99. The Karmakandam of the Veda is best treated in Pieroamimamsa of Jaimini; 
the Nénakandam in Vedantasitra (Brahmasittra) of Badarayana. The Sartyat, Kiriyat, 
and Yoga padham of the Agama form the Karmakandam r of the Agama; the Nana- 
padham is its Nanakéndam. And this is the subject of SNB which, therefore, with 
the rest of the Meykanda Satthiram, is written for those discerning men for whom 
the realm of the spirit has come to matter more than the other pursuits. 


100. In the past there has been a prevalent opinion that the SNB is a transla- 
tion (from Sanskrit) of twelve sittra in "Pavaviméchanapatala" of the Rauvara Agama. 
However, several scholars who have studied the original Tamil texts of the Thirumufat 
and the Meykanda Satthiram, taking up the question for examination, validly opine 
that SNB cannot be a translation. Cf. for instance, Isaac Tambyah, Psalms of a Satva 
Saint (Luzac: London, 1925) pp xviii-xxi (There he quotes also the studies of T. Pon- 


nambalam Pillai presented at the Third Saiva Conference); K. Subramania Pillai, 
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Santhanachariyargalum Avargalin Arulnilga{um (Reprint — Kalagam: Madras, 1958) 
pp2o-*® ; his briefer treatment in his Meykandarum, pp «o-e # D. Gopaul Chet- 
ty, New Light upon Indian Philosophy or Swedenborg and Saiva Stddhanta (J.M. 
Dent & Sons: London<Ioronto; E. P. Dutton: New York, 1923) pp xlil-xiv. T. S. Kan- 
dasamy points to the article of M. Balasubramania Mudhaliyar in Siddhantham 
‘marshalling’ 60 reasons to show that SNB is not a translation, Cf. his lecture in 
Collected Lectures of Saiva Siddhanta (1946-1954) (Annamalai University, 1965) p. 
12. John H. Piet makes one reflect when he says, "... the translation (i.e., Mey- 
kandar's Tamil SNB, bracket mine) is by far a greater masterpiece than the (alleg- 
ed, bracket mine) original itself”. Cf. Logical Presentation, p. 9. V. A, Devasenapathi 
points out to SNB's roots in the earlier Tamil Sastra-works and Thirumufat, Cf. Sativa 
Siddhanta (University of Madras, 1974) pp 1-2. Intending to corroborate the tradi- 
tion that the 12 Sutras of SNB are traceable, for their inspiration, to the respective 
book of the Thirumufai, V. Ratnasabapathi has written the book entitled Thiru- 
mutaitthelive Sivatanabodham (which means, SNB is but the distillation of the 
Thirumuéat) (T) (University of Madras, 1979) (It would have been better, from a 
scientific point of view, if he had compared each SNB theme, with his able hand, 
to the relevant citations from the entire Thirumufaz). In the critical edition of the 
Raurava Agama by N.R. Bhatt these 12 sutras are not found, and Jean Filliozat, 
in his introduction, says that the 12 sitras are not found in any of the manuscripts. 
Cf. Jean Filliozat, "Les Agama civaites” in Rauravagama, Vol. I, critical ed., N. 
R. Bhatt (Institut francaise d'Indologie: Pondicherry, 1961). 


Given the Santhanachariyars’ great veneration forthe Agama, it is unthinkable 
that they have failed to point out to the authority of SNB as a translation of a part 
of the Agama, if it was truly one. Meykandar who acknowledges the Rg Veda when 
he cites its statement (cf. SNB IL. 1.2 "ikkiramatthennu miruggu”) would not have 
failed to acknowledge the Rauravigama, if his SNB was its translation. His Avatyadak- 
kam bears clearly the tone of an original work. Arulnandhi was a Sakalagama- 
pandidhar; yet he does not mention SNB to be a translation when he comments 
upon it in his SNS. Umapathi too was an expert on the Agama, as revealed by his 
erudite commentary on the Agamas such as Pauskaragama. Neither he mentions 
SNB to be a translation. Therefore, it would be safer to hold that SNB is an original 
composition than that it is a translation. To me this question seems to point out 
to one of the last vestiges of the habit of some Sanskritists of those days of translating 
works of great merit found in other languages into Sanskrit. Mafaimalaiyadigal opines 
that the last line of the Sanskrit SNB: "Evam vidyaé sivagnanabodé Satvarta 
nirnayam" acknowledges it to be a faithful rendering (into Sanskrit) of the SNB. 
This line is not found in Meykandar'‘s SNB (the last line of which is omitted in the 
Sanskrit version!). Cf. Varalatun Kalamum vol. 1, pp s#P-na#n 


101. The knowledge that the ‘general’ and the ‘true’ yield, namely, the 
tatastalaksana and the svariipalaksana of the 3 padhartham, may be likened to Nir- 
vikalpaka and Savikalpaka pratyaksa. The former knowledge comes by instruction. 
study, discussion, and reflection; the latter is attained by seeing what Is heard. and 
studied in one’s own experience, in one’s realization, such that there does not exist 
a discrepancy between knowledge and life. That indeed would be fianam, wisdom. 
Realization is seeing and stably possessing the truth in one’s own experience. Without 
this there is no muktht. Hence the exhortation of Thiruvalluvar: 
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SDS SFLD FDLICNU HHmcNeir 
DHS ASPGS SS. — (ThK 391) 


ie., Learn what you learn leaving no lacuna; 
Once learnt, bring yourself to live in accordance with it. 


102. The doctrines refuted in SNS (Pp) are as follows: 
Outermost Schools (those that do not accept the Veda and the Agama): 


* Caruvaka 
Sautrantika 
Yogacara Buddhism 
Madhyamika 
Vaibasika 
Nikantavada | 
Ajivaka 

Outer Schools (those that accept the Veda, but not the Sivagama: 


NID CORON — 


Jainism 


8, Bhattacarya | 
9. Prabhakara 
0. Sabdabrahmavada 


Parvamimamsa 


(Krtabrahmavada) CO) ik ; 
ll. Parkariavada Ekatmavada 


12. Mayavada 
13. Nirisvara Sankhya 
14, Paficaratra 
SNS (Pp) does not refute Nyaya-Vaisésika and Yoga since they are theistic. 


103. He is one of the 49 disciples of Meykandar. 


104. The editors of MSP, in their prefatorial note to UNY, vol. 2, point out 
in the footnote that in the Samajam edition of UNV its authorship is ascribed to 
Thatthuvanathar of Sirkali, and that no other edition carries this difference of 
authorship. 


105. Regarding Dhasakariyam, see Appendix in Vol II. 


106. The Inner School doctrines refuted in SN are as follows: 1) Aikyavada 
2) Pasanavada 3) Bédhavada 4) Sivasamavada 5) Sankranta vada 6) Isvara- 
vikaravada 7) Nimittakarapaparipamavada 8) Suddhasaivavada or Saivavada. 


107. For more detailed content of the Sastras, cf. MSP, vol. 1, Preface; 
Dhayanandhan Francis, Thamilcchaivam (T) (CLS: Madras, 1972) pp 59-67; 
Mutthuraman, Saiua Siddhantham (T) (Tamilnadu Textbook Society: Madras, 1975), 
pp 7-12; V. Ponniah, Theory of Knowledge of Saiva Siddhantha (Annamalai Univer- 
sity, 1962) pp 26-46. 

108. There are, however, two ancient writings, which too are held in great 
esteem: Kalladam (by Kalladanar) which is written as a love-poem, but is replete 
with the Siddhanta ideas; and Nanamirdham (by Vaghisha Munivar) which treats 
of the Siddhantham. They date back probably to the fourth century AD. 


109. Selections of them are translated by Isaac Tambyah in his Psalms of a 
Sava Saint (Luzac: London, 1925). 
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110. ‘The revered commentaries are as follows: 
Satthiram Commentary 


Thu & ThKP 2 Old Commentaries (Palayavuraz), probably by 
Chittambalatthambiran and Sivapprakasat-thambiran of 
‘Thiruvavaduthutai Adhinam. 

SNB (i) Pandipperumal Viritthiyurat (ii) Sivanana Munivar's Sirfurat 
(iii) Idem, Pérurai or Sivatiana badiyam or Dhravida Mapadi- 
yam (iv) Velliyambala Thambiran’s Nanabarana vilakkam. 

SNS (Pp) Thatthvapprakasa Thambiran urat. 

SNS (Sp) (i) Iruvarura? (i.e., the commentary of the two: Sivafiana 
Munivar (Polippurai, paraphrased commentary) and 
Subramapiya Dhésigar (Padhavura?, commentary by phrases) (ii) 
Nirambavalaghiyar urai (iii) Mafaitiana Dhésigar urat (iv) 
Sivagra Yoghi urat (he_at times veers away from the Sid- 
dhantham's views) (v) Nanapprakasar urai (he adopts Siva- 


samavada). 

Il (i) Namacchivaya Thambiran urat (ii) Sirkali Thatthuvanathar 
urat (iii) Nirambavalaghiyar urat. 

UV Palayavurai (both Polippurai and Padhavurai), anon. 

SP (i) Madhurai Sivapprakasar urat (ii) Chidhambaranadha Munivar 
urai (iii) Sindhanatyurai (meditative commentary), anon. 

ThAP (i) Palayavurai, anon. (ii) Nirambavalaghiyar urai (iii) Sin- 
dhanatyurat, anon. 

VV Namacchivaya Thambiran urat. 

KK, NVTh, PP Palayavurai, anon. 

UNV (i) Palayavurai, anon. (ii) Sindhanatyurat, anon. 

SN (i) Palayavurai, anon. (ii) Nanapprakasa Dhésigar urat. 


Ill. In Indian philosophical literature philosophy is called darsana (the vision 
of truth), as it seeks the knowledge of truth. In the list of the Indian philosophies 
(DarSanas) are usually included the atheistic-materialistic Carvaka school, the Baud- 
dha and the Jaina schools, and the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the Sankhya-Yoga, and the 
Mimamsa-Vedanta schools. 


112. The above schools are usually grouped as astika or nastika (orthodox or 
heterodox). This grouping is not based on belief in God, but on acceptance of the 
authority of the Veda. The Carvaka, Bauddha, and Jaina schools are nastika; the 
rest are dstika. 


113. A research into what the Siddhantham has in common with the several 
astika and nastika schools, and in what it differs from them would itself be an original 
study. To our knowledge only N. Murugesa Mudaliyar has made a cursory presenta- 
tion of a similar theme in his lecture, "The Place of Saiva Siddhanta in Indian 
Philosophical Thought and its Relevance to the Modern World”. Cf. The Relevance 
of Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy (Annamalai University, 1979) pp 152-243. 


114. Dasgupta opines: "The Agamic Saivism belongs principally to the Tamil 
country, the Pasupata to Gujarat, and Pratyabhijnia to Kashmir and the northern 
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parts of India, The Virasaiva is found mostly among the Kanarese-speaking 
countries”, History, vol. 5, p.18. Says S, Radhakrishnan: "While there are striking 
similarities between the Siddhanta and the Saivism of Kashmir, we cannot say the 
former owes its general structure or essential doctrines to the latter". Indian 
Philosophy, vol. 2, p. 722, And J, E. Carpenter: "It must not be forgotten that Tamil 
Saivism had a long religious and literary development before the appearance of the 
schools of Kashmir, and much common terminology may be traced for centuries 
before Meykandar wrote..." Cf. Thetsm in Medieval India (William & Norgate: Lon- 
don, 1921) p. 360. 


15. Cf. R. Torella, "Due Capitoli del Sarvadargana Sangraha: Saivadargana 
e Pratyabhijfiadargana" in Rivista degli Studi Orientali (Universita di Roma) 53 
(1979) 362-363. J. N. Farquhar states clearly that the Saiva Dargana and the Tamil 
Saivism are distinct, Cf. dn Outline of the Religious Literature of India (Oxford 
University Press; Millford, 1920) p. 255. 


116. This need not exclude the case of the Sanskrit writings having been known 
and studied by Meykandar, Aru|nandhi, Umapathi etc., and more especially by the 
later commentators of SNS. 


117. To quote from his own Preface dated 24 April 1900: "I date this on my 
eightieth birthday. I find, by reference, that my first Tamil lesson was in 1837. This 
ends, I suppose, a long life of devotion to Tamil studies. It is not without deep emo- 
tion that I thus bring to close my life's literary work”. Tiruvacagam, p. xic. 


118. Introduction of The Sacred Kural of Thiruvalluvanayanar (London, 1885) 
p. xiv (Reprint: Asian Educational Services: New Delhi, 1984). 


119. Jean Filliozat traces the neglect of Tamil studies in the West, however, 
to historical reasons and to racial prejudice, and adds: "their effect on the forma- 
tion of conceptions has not yet vanished in all circles of Indologists”. Cf. "Tamil and 
Sanskrit in South India” in Tamil Culture 4 (1955) 285-299. 


120. For instance, Dasgupta. Cf. Héstory, vol. 5 (Posthumous Publication), 
pp 19-20. It is, however, regrettable that, in spite of such admissions, he often takes 
up an unscientific tone when speaking about the Siddhantham on the assumption 
that he had at his disposal its representative literature in Sanskrit. To our knowledge, 
there is no adequate representation of the Panniru Thirumufai and the Meykanda 
Sétthiram in Sanskrit; and Meykapdar's SNB can hardly ever be understood without 
his own Vartthigam and the 81 venba in Tamil, not to mention the esoteric character 
of the Siddhantham (see later under ’ Particular Characteristics’). 


121. La Bhakti. L'amore di Dio nell' Indusimo (Editrice Esperienze: Fossano, 
“1970) p. 48 (Translation mine). 


122. "Tamil and Sanskrit...", p. 299. The concluding lines of the article is 
also worth noting: "We may conclude by saying that Sanskrit came into great vogue 
in Tamilnad after the full development of Tamil Literature. When it arrived, it was 
welcomed and it gave Tamil literature new wealth without supplanting it. Thanks 
to Sanskrit influence, while preserving its own genius, and enriching Sanskrit itself, 
Tamil nad was able to permit two great cultures to flourish at the same time”. Ibid. 
The Halle University (East Germany) professor of Tamil, Arno Lehmann, has this 
to say in the interest of Indian Studies: “Within the vast field of Indology, the studies 
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in and the translation of Tamil literature are but a small section. Yet, they belong 
to the whole of Indology which no longer can be considered to be the field of Sans- 
krit literature alone. Tamil literature helps to serve as a way towards the under- 
standing of Indian Philosophy and religion, Indian mysticism and Indian ethics, 
It therefore should be the concern of indologists and theologians, philosophers and 
students of linguistics to pay greater attention to Tamil Studies”. "The German Con- 
tribution to Tamil Studies” in Tamil Culture 9 (1961) Il. 


123, Indian Theism. From the Vedic to the Muhammadan Period (Oxford 
University Press: London, 1915) p. 213. 


124. Ibid., p. 215. 
125. Tiruvacagam, p. xxiv. 


126. Christian College Magazine (Tambaram, Madras) vol. XX, p. 9; Cf. also 
H, W. Schomerus, Der Catva Siddhanta — eine Mysttk Indiens, nach tamulichen 
Quellen (Leipzig, 1912). 


127, Cf. pp 26-27 of SP in MSP, vol, 2. Cf. also Mapadiyam, pp 38-41; also 
41-60. The Outer schools are refuted in SNS (Pp), see n. 102, Umapathi in his SN 
corrects the preceding school by the following school, until he shows the Siddhantham 
as containing the ultimate conclusions, the stddha-anta. Such divisions of schools 


as outer and inner is of Agamic inspiration. Cf. K. Sivaraman, Perspective p. 12 
and its fn 1, 


128. Cf. SP 10, 49. Regarding Sariyat, Kirtyat, Yogam and Nanam, see later 
under n. 125(II) 


129. Gaugr§s5 O5efurb or 41557555 Apr Qeaosaqudmmd. 
See him summing up his book likewise in SP 99.+ 


180. By ‘the Lord's book’ here are meant the Agama. Cf. SP 10. There 
Umapathi distinguishes the lofty Nanam as twofold: the Lord's Grace which is the 
undimming Wisdom, and the Agama that proclaim clearly that Wisdom. Both are 
referred to here in SP 11. 


131. Cf. ThM 1396. The earliest mention of Saiva Siddhanta in inscriptions 
is that of the Pallava king Rajasimha I (666-705), descendent of Mahéndhra Var- 
ma, who proudly alludes to himself as the follower of the path of Saiva Siddhanta. 
"Satva Siddhanta margé". Cf. South Indian Inscriptions, vol 1, no. 24. 


132. We have already cited the importance of Thirumandhiram for the 
Siddhantham. See n. 69. 


188. Jivanmukthi, according to the Siddhantham, is the state of liberation 
and blissful communion attained by a man during his life-time. The state of 
liberation after death is called Vidhéhamukthi (Skt. vidéha mukti) or Paramuttht. 

1h. Cried Setar eps Ohs Dkwee > 

Agsrbss CobpGurt wsHAS HSzaurt 
AS5THS Custgses QebHQuIG onmgserp 
55755 Casas sm_@eh AlaucnerGw. (ThM 2355) 
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135. mean Aug Fibups wr@gsov 
ora smerups CeAaub srGsod 
arab Aaupzeners sngrine gagged 
oerabd Aeurerbgstbh sruyé Aww. (ThM 1486) 
136. These three positions refer to the three Vedanta schools, See n.74 


137. For the etymology of advatta, see n. 238 (III); for the doctrine of the 
advaita of the Siddhantham, see later, under "The Lord's Advaitic Presence with 
the Bonded Spirits” and "The Advaita according to the Siddhantham”, on pp 98-99; 
163-169. 

138, ypé suowdsguré Agen 9sFeuws Gsrofwrics ysod 
AM CONUE KOT UTH.. 2+. 


139. A verse attributed to Saint Kumara Gurubarar says: 
EGdGa srpsOucr piFFuIh USS 
yon Aru AGmach Nps) 
erg aren mruds srp5d 
Cserep So‘Herr AovGr. 
Quoted by Vajravel in his lecture. Cf. Collected Lectures, p. 57. Translated it reads: 
It is only a very few that have drunk 
The honeyed ambrosia of the Siddhantham 
Which contains the juice squeezed out 
Of the rare, unendingly sweet fruit 
That ripened at the very top of the selected Vedanta tree. 
140. Sarvajrianéttara Agama says this Mahéndhra Hill is south of Podhigai 
Hills. Some references in Stétra-Sastra: 
Manikkavasagar: 
ler) wuTnce wGaisg wget 
Oencrer cursus Corpnials sGofuyd..... 
— ThVm (2) "Kirtthit-thiruvagaval”, lines 9-10; cf. also 19-20. 


Sambandhar: 
PITH biped _Qetrayp orosrGio 
MuGuran G5sHu Hrova#rsG 
PoAhOoo) sri1ysnw.....- 
Meykandar: 
SavevTed Mlipsvipenev 
Never gow... 


— Invocation, SNB. } 
These references point to the Saivite belief that, whenever necessary, the Lord Siva 
ined in the Agamas and the Nana-path, 


revealed to different sages the truths contai 1 
and that they have been handed down the centuries. 

141. Sembian Madhévi, wife of the Chola king Kandaradhitthar, seems to 
have played an illustrious role during the reign of several successive Chola kings (be- 
tween 940-1040 AD) towards their patronizing Saivism. These kings extended their 
empire to Ganges in the north, and across the seas to Iiam (Ceylon), Sri Vijayam 
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(Sumatra) and Kadaram (Malaysia, Indonesia), and promoted or spread Saivism 
there. Cf, M. Arunachalam, Thiruvisaippa, pp 109-112. 

142, Umapathi's predilection for the Thirumufaz is seen from his Tamil writings 
(see "The Author of the Thiruvarutpayan", p. 51), In Chidhambaram temple he 
is said to have conducted the Piya reciting from Thirumufat instead of the Sanskrit 
slokas. Cf. p..«o of SP in MSP, vol. 2. Perhaps the bulk of his Sanskrit writings 
were carlier to his going over to the Meykanda lineage. 

148. Cf. Liberated Life, pp 70-71. 

144. The Idea of God in Saiva Siddhanta (Annamalai University, 1955) p. 1. 
Mutthuraman opines that the statement that the Siddhanta-concepts have as their 
source-books the Veda, the Agama, and the Upanisad can in no way be subscribed 
to. This carries a tone of exaggeration which ill-complies with the deference with 
which the Sastra-authors refer to them, especially to the Agama. Cf. for instance, 
SP 10, 11; SNS (Sp) 6, 265-266 etc. For Mutthuraman’s opinion, cf. Satva Sid- 
dhantham, p. 9. 

145, Perspective, p. 7 

146. wer Qubp Qerub Qugis Qsienawabd — ThM 147. 

147. Inevitably the translation is slightly paraphrased. 


148. John H. Piet, being impressed how the SNB proceeds "by means of logical 
propositions and inferences”, entitles his book as 'A Logical Presentation of the Saiva 
Siddhanta Philosophy’. Cf. his preface, pp. v-vi. 

19. ggise orrgibd THS55 OQuorPurgud MsGE 

Gergéss Gauci eral @ercr criss Cerg. 
~ "Thiruppasuram" 5. Cf. Thévaram: Sambandhar, p. 738. 
150, G@mpalerr sera) errgyt HOpreaxt sr mlerp.. 


151. PeapWernh GersCarir&é Qader sosuleor Hysg worGp. 
"Nifatyina? gunatthor' here would mean those who are great by virtue of the fullness 
of their God-realisation. 


152. This ‘triple malady’ will be taken up under "The Nature of Bondage" 
in Chapter Il, 


158. Cf. SNB XII.4.4. 


154. Cf. SNS 4. 'Vidu Kadhalippavargadku' implies a very highly motivated 
seeking after mukthi. Arulnandhi exempts, from this way of attaining mukthz, those 
who, by virtue of their previous meritorious life, are born already highly graced, 
and who are bestowed with mukthi without laborious learnings. 


155. Dhitchai (Skt. dtksa) is a rite performed by a Guru on the person ripe 
for the 7ana-stage of spiritual striving, and initiating him to it. 

156. Cf. SP 100. 

157. Malaparibagam, in a given individual, refers to the ripeness that he has 
attained for the reversal of the bondage-situation which was caused in him by Anavam. 

158. About Guru, see Chapter III. 
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159. This would be similar to what prevails in Christianity. The discourse on 
the Sacraments like Baptism, Eucharist and Penance, for instance, would have sense 
only to those initiated to a faith-commitment to Jesus Christ in a Church-tradition, 
and enigmatic to others. In this sense Christianity too can be said to be esoteric. 

As can be surmised, what has been said in the later part of Chapter I will 
become more clear when re-read after going through Part One. 


160. Note how the codification of Meyyunarvafidhal is of a very ancient tradi- 
tion, finding a place already in Thol and ThK. 


CHAPTER II 


The Doctrinal Setting of 
the Siddhantham 
As Outlined in the Thiruvarutpayan 


1, Cf. Umapathi's reference to his guru Mataifiana Sambandhar in NVTh 
120 and esp. SP 4. 


2. For the names of these 8 books, see Table: "The Meykanda 
Satthiram’, p. 36. 


$. These are mostly taken from P. Thirugnanasambandhan's Introduction 
in Sataratna, Cf. also the biographical note given before Sivapprakasam in MSP 
vol. 2. For more details regarding his life and works, the original sources would be: 
Parthavanamahatmya in Cidambarasara (Skt), Rajéndrapuramahatmya of Sivananda 
Diksita (Skt), and Santanachartyarpuranam of Svaminadha Dhésigar (T). 


4, Chidhambaram is like 'Rome' for the Tamil Saivites. It is most ancient. 
Tradition has it that Patafijali worshipped the Lord Siva in this place. Cf. Stvap- 
padhigal Varalafu (T), ed., Kalagam (1980) pp 1-2. 

5, ures slow) uEHGG Ourempy 

ACLT HpsTé Qecdgusd unfit. 
Day-blind (pagarkurudu) is a satirical reference to the ceremonial torches that were 


carried during day-time, and a prophet-like disavowal of the empty display and the 
spiritual blindness. 

6. ThAP 78, 97. It would seem that the 'payan' in the Payantyal of SNB 
is here interpreted by Umapathi as Thiruvarutpayan, i.e., a gain which is not merited 
or achieved, but which is graciously effected by Thiruvarul. It is called ‘gain’, in 
as much as man yearns to possess it. 

7. The poetess Auvai is said to have described the Thirukku7al of Thiruvalluvar 
with the following kufal: 

sGass ginmsGap sev yesHs 
GnIss SASS Spe. 
i.e., "The kufal (of Thiruvalluvar) is like a mustard seed burrowed and stuffed with 


the seven seas, and pithily clad". The same may be said of the kufal of 
Thiruvarutpayan. 


8. Regarding edhuga? and monaz, Cf. Thol. Porul. 397-398. 


9. G. Varadharajan attests to this in his Preface to the Commentary of Nanap- 
prakasa Dhésiga Paramachariya Svamigal on Unmaiuilakkam. Cf. p. viii. 


10. ThAP 25, 26 are certainly written for adults. 
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Nl. Ch. 9, in which the recital of the Mukthi-Panjaksara is handed over to 
the disciple, shows that the seeker has arrived at the spiritual stage of putting the 
Lord before all others in his life. 


12. Kufal 24 clearly refers to the decisive reversal of Root Impurity’s domina- 
tion over the seeker's spirit. 


13. In this book there is no exhortation to the Paths of Sartyat, Kirtyat, or 
Yogam, but only to that of Nanam., 


14. This does not mean that ThAP is bereft of any philosophical or theological 
content. Far from itl 


15. This is the state of Jivanmukta. 


16. Descriptive, not in a literary sense of a verbal picture, a surface discourse, 
as it were, but as contrasted with a discursive, dialectical discourse. 


17. Cf. lines 69-75. The "Arul” in 


Aang sréé De peop o.ctrenncow 
AG CHL oT —ywig) Osean... refers to Thiruvarutpayan, 
18. It is remarkable to note that, like Thiruvalluvar, Umapathi has not men- 
tioned the name of any God, even of Siva, in ThAP. (In 87 SiVa refers to the first 
letters of the Five-Letters mantra). 


_ 19. In fact, J. M. Nallaswami Pillai has seen this similarity, and cites many 
Gita texts which are similar to ThAP kufals. Cf. Light of Grace or Thiruvarutpayan 
of Umapathi Siva Charya (sic) (Madras, 1896), esp. p. iii. 

20. Mariasusai Dhavamony points out to this in his Love of God according 
to Saiva Siddhanta (Oxford, 1971) p. 275. 


21. Cf. ThAP 82. 
22. Mundaka Up. 2. 2. 3-4. 
23. SP 13. Cf. also SNS 274. 


24. Thus had Meykandar divided his SNB. Arulnandhi followed the same 
scheme in SNS (Sp). Umapathi devotes the first 50 stanzas of SP for Podhu and the 
second 50 for Unmai. Cf. SP 51. 


25. There is however a noticeable difference in the way Umapathi speaks in 
the first 40 kufals preceding the chapter on the Guru, and the tone he takes after. 
This is evidenced in the way he uses the imperatives. In the first part Umapathi ad- 
dresses the disciple in the formal imperative: unnum in 10; kénm (abridged form 
of kélum) in 39. In the second part instead, he switches over to the informal (familiar) 
imperative: unar, madhi, par, oli, tru in 53, 57, 58, 59 & 60 resp.; sol in 66; kol, 
nil, kan, sol in 74, 77, 78 & 79 resp; nadu, idhu ni dhumbadt in 83, 87; and sol 
in 91. 


26. ulus ureGQuerts ust epempicd 
uduleserts Cures urew org 
udwlencré Gecrpep) srtiue wuiTelb 


udwga Aus imeibpled onGal. (ThM 159) 
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27. Maya? in the Siddhantham is different from Maya in other systems. This 
will be clear as we go on. 


28. In ‘Tamil védu actually means both home and mukthz. 


29. There is a pun intended on the words maya natporatyum, meaning (i) 
Maya? personified as friends, and (ii) deluding friends. 


30, ‘Forgetting even the Mother’ refers to the experience of the mediatory 
role of Aru] too getting totally eclipsed from one’s consciousness in the total mystic 
communion, 


$1. wrwpe. Curespy wrwir wuGwgy) wrgeorusd 
afwale. Cure QuehCw youc@® OQuiwGerns 
Srycar Geirpiler sroogeows miguier sroowwps 
Csuyw CsPLor. Querpr DernphséA CwaduGor. 
"Thiruvégamba malai” 10. Cf. Pattinatthup pillatyar Thiruppadalgal (Kalagam, 
1977) part 2, p wa 
32. SNB II.4.1, Cf. also ThKP 43. 
33. The Idea of God in Satva Siddhanta (Annamalai University, 1955) Preface. 
$4, Ed. Charles J. Adams (New York, 1965) p. 69. 
35. There is a great similarity of content matter too! 


36. A careful study of the first chapter would reveal that each of its 10 couplets 
leads to its corresponding chapter of the treatise! 


$7. Umapathi seems to have a similar pattern also in his SP. Cf. 13 and 14. 
38. About 'uyzrelutthu', see also under "Transliteration and Diacritical Marks". 
39. Cf. Thol. Elutthu. 85; also 83, 84. 

40. Ibid., 17. 


41, That is why often seers begin their works with '9/'. Thus ThK, SNB, ThU, 
ThKP, ThAP etc. 


42. HET (OSU oTUpPSO S007 wrg) 
uscUsT (PSPC YG 

438. smoculs upMagss THSZIS STLGaicw. 
2aQ“scng FerGultaar Cuoflermgy. 


We avoid using ‘soul’ for uyér in order not to confuse the Siddhanta anthropological 
view with other views such as the Aristotelian-Thomistic view. The Siddhanta- 
anthropology will become clearer as we proceed. 


44. SNB II.1.2. 
45. SNS 92. Cf. also BhG 10.33. 


46. Nigarilifaz can also mean that there is no other god or goddess equal to 


47. owidecs Qusrmertt més aC 
sopecr Quermcrimt sage UpGa. -— Thol. Sol. 1. 


48. Cf. also SNS 21, SP 16. 
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W.roO aorgrd goucr Posh goxOpsirpsi s4 
eliuucr Ngugeh opuss DN pre wporsgy. SNS 1.1 mérkél. 
Note how the same word chuttu (point out) is used also by Thol. See n. 47 above. 
50.ocror snes GQaeWCaren Qedialonar Q)ctrenouler -SNB 1.2 Edhu. 

51. Umapathi seems to have taken the inspiration and even the words for his 
kufal from Manikkavasagar's "Stvapuranam": 

Bs, ANIA Qedourus sonorsgiovgib 
ysoard around Puurd 93GUGumu 
Gurégeurd crorenores YS@MUUTU: HorG\prapbied. Lines 51-53. 

52. Mostly the Tamil forms of technical terms are preserved, not only to 
familiarize the reader with the terms so as to assist an easier access into the original 
texts, but also to imply the shades of differences in notions and nuances from other 
schools which employ their Sanskrit equivalents. In this case, for instance, Mayat 
is different from the Maya of Sankara. 

53. Cf. SNS 38. 

54. To illustrate, a coco-palm grows out of a coconut since the former is in 
some causal way already present in the latter. A date-palm, for instance, will not 
grow out of a coconut. 

55. Meykandar puts it thus: "lladhathul- tho#faminmatyin (for that which 
is not, there is no coming to be)". SNB I, 2 Edhu. 

56. "Alitthal tlaipparfal (undoing is giving rest)”. SNS 57. 

57. This second sense would pertain to the Fivefold Works. See later. 

58. The three functions, the evolution, the permanence, and the involution 
of the world are said to be presided over by three deities Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra 
(Ayan, Ari, Aran) resp. The Supreme Lord Siva is the ultimate great Destroyer in 
whom all these deities too capitulate. Cf. ThVm (3) " Thiruvandappagudhi", lines 
13-15; (20) “Thiruppalfiyelucchi’, stanza 8; SNS 54; etc. 

59. SNB I. From these words occurring in the Sitra I itself, it is abundantly 


clear that Meykandar is not trying ‘to prove’ the existence of God; he is setting out 
to expose the truths contained in the Scriptures for those who are believers and devotees 


Cf. also SNB 1.3.1; Suet. Up. 3.2. 
60. CuriD woes Per your urgwevr! 
CurbD wEe5s per sb swmlb Oepsofliracn! 
61. Cf. Thévaram: Sambandhar, p. 466. 
62. SNB I. It is even more explicit in SP 16: "pinnum malamadhanal 
uruvigum". But Meykandar seems to possess a deeper insight, for malatthuladham 
can also imply, ‘will come to take form seated in impurity (Malam)’. 


63. The fivefold work of the Lord is for the benefit of all the spirits-in-bondage. 
However it is weighted in favour of man, who is also the chief object of our concern. 
Hence, we will more speak of man-in-bondage than of spirits-in-bondage. 


64. Like the impurity in the body that matures as a boil, bursts the skin, and 
exists from the body. 
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65. There is no proper English word to give the exact nuance. We have coined 
the word Encapitulation. Odukkal is also alitthal, in as much as it is the destruction 
of the power of Malam, 


66, Here too, English has no exact word for Arufal, We have used the word 
‘to grace’, not however in the ornamental sense of ‘gracing an occasion’, It will - 
be scen that ‘granting the immortal spirits the Lord's own (nature) state to attain’ 
(ThAP 2) implies both Mafaztthal and Aru/al. The same mediating reality, then, 
is referred to as Satthi in the former (i.e, in Mafarthal), and as Aru] in the latter 
(i.e. in Arulal). More of this later. 


67, Cf. The Sivadavaita of Srikantha (University of Madras, 1930) p. 154. 

68, Umapathi uses alitthu (provide) in ThAP 4, and not katthu; asudan adanga 
refers to odukkal; and 'pogappugal' refers to Arulal. 

69. ThVm (7) "Thiruvembavaz", lines 43-44, The various saving ways of 
existing here intended are the various births. Cf. "Sivapuranam", lines 26-30. 

70. Cf. SNS 56. Also SP 18. 

71, See the plate on Nataraja. Regarding the dance, a latest study, showing 
it to be of Tamil inspiration, is K. Zvelebil's Ananda-tandava of Stva- 
Sadanrttamirthi (Institute of Asian Studies: Madras, 1985). 


72. The little drum (udukkat), when moved, produces nadham (sound). And 
Nadham is the name also for the first evolute in the process of evolution (Origination). 


73. Abhaya-mudra in Natya sastra (Art of Dance) is the hand-expression for 
protection’, 

74, Fire devours and destroys all (and thus purifies), and reduces all to one 
(ashes). Hence it is the symbol of Odukkal. 


75. Pressed down below the foot is found the figure of an imp (a demon in 
the form of a child). This imp symbolizes rebirth in which is seen represented all 
the sorrows endured by man due to bondage to Anavam. 


76, The raised dance-step, as the expression of a general delight, symbolizes 
the bliss-experience brought by drulal. Note, the Concealment through Satthi and 
the Gracing action through Arul are both represented by a Foot each of the Lord, 
and both are addressed with the affective expression ’Flowery Foot’. The Sacred 
Feet of the Lord, then, is the symbol for Arul. 


77. UV 36. Already Thirumilar gives the same interpretation in ThM 2753. 
78. According to the Siddhantham, Kalam is one of the evolutes of Mayat. 


79. Cf. SNB 1.2.3. Kanmam is, in a certain way, the computation of the ex- 
tent of bondage. Because of His role of unmoved causation, the Lord is described 
as ‘witness’ (Skt. saksin) in Svet. Up. 6.11. 


81. SNB I-4.1. 


82. The Idea of God, ». 4. Cf. also History of Philosophy Eastern and Western, 
p. 378. 
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83. Line 87. 
84. "Thiruvalivalam" 7. Cf. Thévaram: Sambandhar, p. 520. 
85. "Thiruppayaftir" 8. Cf. Thévaram: Thirunavukkarasar, p. 302. 


86. "As we make all things with our hands (nangatyinal i.e. nam + kavyinal), 
the Lord (na@yagan) makes and bestows all the world through His Lady (Nangatyinal)", 
The "Lady" here is Satthi, which therefore is the instumental cause, 

87. BuCwe aurenps ures 

Osrqau ohagirer Sipps 

Pamsyug Apiser UpenpGw 
This image represents the inspiration behind the Nataraja figure of Siva as half- 
man and half-woman. G. Subramaniam opines that Meykandar could have taken 
his inspiration for his Siztra I from this invocation. Cf. his lecture in Collected Lec- 
tures, p. 1. 


88. SNB 11.4.1. Also 11.2.3: "ponvél..." 
89. See also n. 134 (VI). 

90. Cf. SNB V.2.3; SNS 239. 

91. Cf. also SP 18. 

92. SNS 243. 

93. E.g., Brih. Up. 2.3,6; 3.6,26; 4.2,4. 
94. Suet. Up. 6.9. 

95. Ibid., 6.11. 


96. Sankara too, by Nirguna Brahman, negates empirical attributes to the 
Supreme. However, his understanding of the ‘empirical’ borders on considering it 
a product of illusory perception. For him the perception of the world qua world 
is but a mistaken perception of Brahman, like perceiving a rope to be a snake. This 
is a far cry from the Siddhantham which takes the world to be real epistemologically 
and ontologically; ayiomatically, however, it is unreal asat when held against the 
Real, (Sat) the Supreme. Saguna Brahman, according to Sankara, is the Brahman 
who is falsely perceived, in the vyavahartha drsti, as possessing empirical attributes 
When personified this Qualified-Brahman is called Ivara. 


97. Cf. 'Engunatthan' in ThK 9 and Parimélalagar's urai on it. 

98. Arpudhatthiruvandhadhi 61. 

99. Cf. SNS 66. 

100... 1... gers@amrcir Mets) ; vr 
AGHG LUGS QachCp ysHercr Alize orp (SNS 67) 

101. Cf. SNS 58. Note aru, uru, and aruvuru are of the Mayat-order. 


102. This involves Satkaryavada. The gross matter evolves out of the subtle 
matter in which it was already subtly present; likewise, the subtle matter evolves out 
of the principle of Mayat. Dhayanandhan Francis explains uru to be of the pene 
tible form definite in its thinai and pal (order and gender), like the form of Nataraja; 
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aru as imperceptible to the sense (as Nadham, Vindhu etc.); and aruvuru as percep- 
tible to the senses, yet indefinite as to its thinai and pal. He places Siva Lingam 
in this last category. He points out also that there are no references found in the 
‘Tamil Saivite books to the StvaLiigam as phallus-symbol. Cf. Thamilcchaivam, pp 
32-33, 

103. Cf. SNS 75. "Karument kaltkka", to rid birth-bringing body. That is, 
man’s bondage to Anavam is to be contained by the removal of karma during his 
embodied existence, which karma would otherwise bring about further births, Hence, 
ridding birth-bringing body means to rid bondage. 

104. sy@paueplh a. Garp gyowmus Gumbo! 

ngalu sGenowr wensvGw Gurpe! 

ThVm (4) "PoFitthiruvagaval’, lines 193-194, Note that the mention of ‘aruvamum 
uruvamum' (formless and in-formed) is commonly taken in the Siddhantham as 
a pun, to include also ‘aruvamumuruvamum' (formless-and-informed). Thus too 
in ThAP 5. 

105. Cf. SNS 115, 116; SP 15. 


106. Reference is to the gods taking on special powers and forms correspond- 
ing to the tapas they had performed, as narrated in the Puranas. 


107. Cf. SNS 90. 


108. Thévaram: Sambandhar, p. 382, (Stanza 2: Ifa) mudhalonfay...). Cf. 
also ThKP 86. 


109. Svet. Up. has a similar idea in 4.19-20. 
110. ThVm (1) "Stvapuranam”, lines 37-38. 
I. SNS 245. 

112. "Sivapuranam", line 40. 

113. SNB V.2.3. 

114, SNS 239. 


5. "Anda afivay agalan adiyavarkku..." ThAP 7, Adhityavar, translated here 
as devotees, refers to those who have surrendered themselves to the Feet (ad?) of the 
Lord, i.e., those in whom the Feet of the Lord (Arul) is firmly planted. 


116. Cf. also the powerful description of Pattanatthadigal in ”Podhu" 30, in 
Pattinatthup Pillaiyar Thiruppadalgal (Kalagam, 1977) vol. 2, p. 461) 

17. "Paripirananandham" 7. Cf. Thayumanavadigal Thiruppadalgal, ed., 
Kalagam (1975) p. «5 

18. "Thiruvarul vilasap parasiva vanakkam" 1. Ibid., p. & 

119. Stanza 16. Umapathi has evidently taken from this the inspiration and 
even the words for ThAP 7. 


120. Sivam is the name of the Lord (Siva) as seen and enjoyed in the ultimate 
experience of blissful communion (Its adjectival form is 'Satva', and Sarva ‘s noun- 
from 'Saivam'; see p. 42). As Brahma becomes the philosophical absolute for 
Sankara, Sivam becomes the mystical absolute for the Siddhantham. Like Brahma, 
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the Absolute, is impersonally referred to as ‘That’, ‘One’ etc, in the Upanisad, 
Sivam too is referred to impersonally, not however as one devoid of personality, but 
as one experienced in a phase where even the personality-consciousness is transcended. 
121. yor Aap DpeinG_oru aeumrir 
di paar AES re ire 
Gu Alaura 576 wpsler 
a7Cu Aart wor AGs srGr! (ThM 257). 


122. ThVm (3) "Thiruvandappagudhi", line 42. Bakthi (Skt. bhaktz) is the 
love shown to God. By transfer it is also used for the regardful love shown to Guru, 
to parents etc. It can be rendered in English as commitment or devotion. 


128. ThAP 9. Cf. also ThVm (1) "Stvapuranam", lines 8-9, 71. 


124, In Siddhanta-literature the references to God experienced as Sweetness, 
as Joy, as Bliss, and as Love are an ocean. In "Sivapuranam" of Manikkavasagar's 
(95-lined Psalm) alone, we find such references in the following lines: 
2,4,9,13,16,19,39,46-47,63,65,67,69,70-71,79,82-83. 


125. The Vedic tradition speaks of three ways (Margas) for attaining mukt?: 
Karma Marga, Bhakti Marga, and jitana Marga. It would seem that this is pat- 
terned on the temperamental differences found in man. Thus Karma Marga would 
be for those of an active temperament; Bhakti Marga for those of an emotive tempera- 
ment; and /idna Marga for those inclined to study and knowledge. They are, 
however, not water-tight compartments. Though jana is considered as the loftier, 
all the three margas are valid ways of attaining mukt?. The Agamic tradition, 
predominantly theistic in character, has instead four paths (padham): Sartyat, Kirtyai, 
Yogam, and Naénam. Broadly speaking, they trace an evolution in spiritual striv- 
ing. Thus, Sariyaz (Path of Service) is weak in interiority; it preponderantly consists 
in exterior actions such as circumambulation of the temple, readying the place of 
worship etc. Kirdyai (Path of Ritual) has a certain degree of interiority consisting 
in the performing of rituals and the like. Yégam (Path of Asceticism) is more in- 
terior, more disciplined, and more ascetical, following especially the astanga 
Yoga. Nanam (Path of Wisdom) is a discerning stage of interiority in which the 
realities (Pathi-Pasu-Pasam) are seen in their real ature and in their real value 
(svaritpam), and the seeking of God is more single-minded, enlightened, and graced. 
The fourfold path allows for temperamental differences in as much as each path 
can have all the four aspects. Thus, for instance in Sartyat: Sartyat-in-Sariyai, Kiriyat- 
in-Sartyat, Yogam-in-Sartyat, and Nanam-in-Sartyai. 

126. In kufal 87 the word sérudhal has a similar meaning to nannudhal: at- 
taining by contemplation through invoking. Umapathi has taken not only the in- 
spiration but even the wording of ThAP 9 from the following verse of Appar: 

Fowlocr smarer Fits auit&éacdoursd 

Boley crnGLrpb KG asresrevtd 

Gulley grey Gusgis CapuCgmitr 

poles Qer@uiug 5wWé#) curwGa. 
"Namacchivayat- thiruppadhigam", 6. Thévaram: Thirunavukkarasar, p. 525. 
It will be noted that the reference to the Five-Lettered Invocation is explicit here. 


127. Oddly enough Mariasusai Dhavamony omits this significant chapter when 
presenting the doctrine of Bhakti in Thiruvarutpayan in his book Love of God ac- 
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cording to Saiva Siddhanta. Cf. pp 275-288. See under "The Nature of the Five- 
Letters-Grace" and relevant notes for the importance given to Sré Paryaksara in the 
Sdstras. 


128. Cf, SNB X1.2.1. Also SP 17. 

129. SNB X.2.2. 

180. "Véndudhal véndamai ilan" ThK 4. 

131, SP 15. 

132, Anavam too has anu as its etymological root. 


183. "Anutharum thanmai ilaiyon kanga!" ThVm (3) "Thiruvandap pagudhz’, 
line 45, The meaning stands out even more clearly when held against the previous 
line: "Behold Him that pervades totally the wide extended world”, Separating the 
words, however, as "anutharum thanmaiyil atyon kanga” the Lord's subtle nature 
can be intended. 


184. Cf. SP 15. 


135. For this reason Umapathi refers to the Lord as "vanadar kanadha man 
(the Eternal One that even the gods fail to find)". ThAP 7. 


136. ThK 10. 
187. Lines 85-88; cf. also 7,13-14,48,91. 


138. Umapathi gives much of what has been found in "Pathimudhu nilai" 
in a most sketchy form in SP 13. Note his last words there: "enbar thelindhulore", 
ie., “so say they that have indeed attained clarity (realization)”. 


139. See p. 46. 


140. In 'Podhu' of his SP, Umapathi speaks of Path? in stanzes 13-18: Pasu 
in 19; and Pasam in 20-38. He begins the second part 'Unmat' with 
"Anmayilakkanam". 


141, Numerous are the words the Siddhantham uses to refer to the finite spirits. 
‘They have slight differences of connotations. We give here the meanings of the more 
important ones for our present context: Uyzr, in reference of udal (body), means 
life-principle. This life-principle is the spirit that pervades and enlivens whatever 
organism it abides in. We avoid the word ‘soul’ of set purpose, since in different 
philosophical schools and anthropologies it has different meanings ranging from 
* psyche’ (not spiritual) to what is purely a spirit. Even Scholastic philosophy which 
considers soul as spiritual attributes to it functions such as intellection, implying 
intellection to be on that account a spiritual function. For the Siddhantham intellec- 
tion is only a subtler material operation residing in the Anthakkaranam (Inner Senses 
or psyche). In general, as here in "Uyfravainilai”, uyir (also called stvan, Skt. jrva) 
refers to the embodied spirit (bonded spirit, spirit-in-bondage), more especially those 
embodied in human form. Pasu is spirit bound by Pasam. Anma (spirit or soul) 
is the spirit when referred to as abstracted from embodiment. 


142. ThK 22. Here perumai (greatness) refers also to the great number, as 
the words thunaikkufin and ennikkondat7u openly imply. 
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143. Prfandhand| can literally mean born-days (days that dawned) or birth 
days (days on which the bonded spirits are born). From the context it is certainly 
the second meaning that is intended, The numberlessness figuratively attributed to 
the ‘days’ is in fact reference to the numberlessness of the spirits that are born on 
those numberless days. 

144, For thufavér in the strict sense, see n, 57(I). 

145. That the bonded spirits are eternal (beginningless) was found already 
in ThAP 2 (mannuyirgal); that they are under bondage and subject to rebirth, in 
ThAP 4 & 10. That the bondage is without beginning will be more explicitly stated 
in ThAP 20 & 28. Cf. also SP 19: "ennaridhay etc..." (In fact, this verse gives an 
excellent gist of the doctrine on Pasu). 


146. Also called Sagaja Malam (Original or Connate Impurity), Mila Malam 
(Root Impurity), /ru] (Darkness), and Asu (Blot, Fault), 


147. Cf. ThAP 12,13. Kufa/ 13 particularly has not been properly understood 
in most commentaries. For its proper understanding, see under section I in Vol II. 
These categories will be better understood after Pasam has been treated. 


148. Meykandar gives this illustration in SNB II.1.1. 

149. SNS 187. 

150. Umapathi speaks of them in SP 33-49, 60-62. 

151. SNB IV. 

152. Cf. SNB IV.2.1. 

153. Cf. ThAP 22. 

154. SP 37. 

155. The 3 states are also called Ottu nilat, Kattu nilat, and Uyvu nilat resp. 
SP 33, 37 and 48 speak of these states. Cf. also SNS 228-230.. 

156. Cf. also SNB IV.3, SNS 187 and SP 60. 

157. The Afjavatthai are also called: Nanavu (wakefulness), Kanavu (dream), 
Ufakkam (sleep), Pérufakkam (deep sleep), and Uyirppadakkam (breathinglessness). 
Breathingless state need not mean total cessation of respiration. An imperceptible 
quiet respiration would go on; the breathing propelled by Ahankaram would cease. 

158. This is situated at the base of the spinal column. 

159. For more details regarding Afjavatthat, see Appendix II. 

160. Anthakkaranam, which form part of karanam, may be called inner senses. 

161. Also called Vayifkatchi, since the perception enters through the sense 
organs. 

162. Cf. SNB I'V.1.2; UV 19. 


163. An example to illustrate the various perceptions: Portia sees some little 
object at a distance (Podhukkatchi). As it comes nearer and nearer she perceives 
it to be a man with such and such specifications — he is Shylock, the money-lender, 
coming to demand his money etc. (Manadhakkatchi). Portia is disturbed at recogniz- 
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ing it as Shylock (Thanvédhanatkkatchi). Mention is made also of Yogakkatchi (clair- 
voyance etc), 


164. Cf. SNB IV.1.1. 


165. yeagrer Ugarsuords perGp _ 
wudgerewris pibperer. — SNB IV.1. édhu. 


166. SNB IV.1. mé?ké]. 

167. "Dhipam pola". SNB 11.7.1. 

168. "Tha?panampol kattalal". SNB I11.1.1. 

169. Cf, also UV 25, 

170. Paraphrased following Madhurai Sivapprakasar urat. 
171. See n. 188. 

172, SNB I11.6.1. Paraphrased following Siffurat. 


178. Against those that deny the spirit to be a chith, Umapathi argues that 
if it were so, then God could not give it to know Him (But in fact He gives, as mystics 
from experience testify). Cf, SP 54: " Isan achédhanat- thalitthidané!". What type 
of a chith is the spirit, then? It is not a chith that knows autonomously; nor one 
that is unable to know when given to know. 


174, It can never be too much to insist that afivu (knowledge) in the Sid- 
dhantham is not a mere notional knowledge, but a knowledge known in any form 
of awareness involving tcchat, flanam, and kirtyat. Hence ignorance (avidya) is never 
a notional ignorance only. 


175. Afanam is not a 'non-ens' (non-being), or merely an ‘ens rationis' 
(conceptual entity). More of it later, 

176. amarsgipier copait scrar apOsencr KOMECh Deis 
seamrsg ousgiaovou Guphs sypQef wHs5 Bred 
AocrsgiPer or@Herpm gyeowCure GQgeflal cnGssir 
Qeasgiser prO@kerCp GercrOeus eurerGsrerm|GorGer! 

Cf. Thévaram: Thirunavukkarasar, p. 540. 
177. SNB VIII. The story will be completed under "The Nature of the Form- 
of-Grace (Guru)”. See pp 124-125. 

178. SNB VI.1.1. 

179. SNB VI.1. édhu. 

180. "Enniya satthanfu, asatthan?am”. SNB VI.2.1. 

181. SNB VI.2. mé?kél. 

182. gerss ppg Ugarslss CacisHaigy 
Qerauuren silzaresSQisGu Ugarath Q)ronourreyd 

— SNB VI.2. édhu. 

183. SNB VI.2.1. All that has been said must be seen in the light of the Sid- 


dhantham's psychology. For the Siddhantham intellection is only a subtle-matter 
operation. The knowledge of God that is denied here, then, is of His svaripalat- 
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chanam. Conclusions such as 'The Siddhantham denies the possibility of theodicy’ 
etc are therefore extraneous. 


184. SNB VI.2.2. 
185, SNB VI.2.4. 
186. SNS 320, Slightly paraphrased. 


187. By the word on7anthanmatyum in SP 91, Umapathi points out that the 
spirit is of the nature of becoming one with what it joins to; and by adding 
thonmatyumaght he implies, not only that it it so by its nature from the beginning, 
but also that it is a separate ontic reality from the very beginning. 


188. For differences of version, see under Section I in Vol II. The verb "uydhal' 
means to live through momentous and perilous life-situations and circumstances. 
"Uytthal' therefore, implies an intense experiencing, a knowing on deeply involv- 
ing oneself with something. 


189. Meykandar has this nature of the spirit as sadhasath in mind in the way 
he demonstrates the identity of the spirit in his Prama@navtyal (Si:tra I11) of SNB. 
He first establishes the existence of the spirit (anm@) against those that deny it 
(Lokayata, Mayavada etc.) by saying, "ujadhiladhenfalin (Because it says ‘it does 
not exist’ it exists)” (Cf. also III.1). Then he proceeds to show that this anma is 
different from asath (body, indriyas, prana etc), though it is united with it for its 
knowledge-states and for its experience of pleasure or pain. Then he points out that 
it is not the Supreme Lord (Sath, Brahma), since it is an ‘upadési’ (III.6. édhu), 
ie., it knows by being given to know (“unarttha unardhalin", Il; ativikka 
aridhalanum" SNS 233). 

190. SP 57. 

191. See also SNS 244, cited on p. 73. 

192. Cf. SNB VI.2.5: oymiea@ayer Appsd spin mpGas Aap ib. 

193. Umapathi seems to have taken inspiration for presenting the Lord 's Aru] 
as the Lord’s Eye from the verse of Appar that begins with "Maippadindha 
kanpalum...". There Appar concludes the stanza thus: 

HLILIGULD MSH O Ep sclicuctrearuph scucr(GGoar 
SccresrTsds Kirexhlest 26veviTs) ; 
Quuywer QDiinsser Qaiacineasscr Q)ausilenpaics 
aerOnepps sr_GtnreanGs! 
Translated: "Unless with His Aru] as Eye you behold 
That He is so, of such hue and of such form, 
To depict and show Him to be so, that He is God, ’ 
Of such hue, and of such form, would indeed be not possible”. 
i.e., No one can show another the form of God; each has to see it for himself, given 
by the Lord's Grace to see. Cf. Thévaram: Thirunavukkarasar, pp 587-588. Already 
Meykandar, before Umapathi, uses the same expression: “Stvan hanna...", SNB V.2.1; 
"arut kannar...”, SNB V.2.3. 

194. In BhG the Lord Krishna replies to Arjuna who wishes to see His form 

as Lord: 
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"But never will you be able to see Me 

With this your (natural) eye. A celestial 

Eye I'll give you, behold my power (yéga) as Lord”. 
(Tr. R. C, Zaehner) 9.8. 


195. Cf, SNB VI.2.3. 


196, Cf, SNB V.2.1. Meykandar adds that the enjoyment of things known by 
the spirit pertain to the spirit, and not to the Lord. 


197. The reference is to the ufam of the previous venba, SNB V.2.1. 


198. We may relate the simile in the venba as follows: SUN: DAY STAR: ITS 
LIGHT:: TRUTH (Lord): AVAN (ie. the ulam, spirit): AIMPULAN (five senses). 
We have rendered the venba's meaning differently from Sivanana Munivar’s 
St¥furat, since udanay and mannudhal cannot be attributed consistently to the bonded 
spirit (see also n. 205), Meykandar's udanday is to be interpreted in the light of Sutra 
Il, to which in fact Sutra V returns, The use of Mey for the Lord not only implies 
that the sense-findings (which are known through the Véyajjagam of the Lord's 
Light operating through Maya-evolutes) are ‘true’ in the epistemological sense, but 
also that the Lord leads the spirit gradually to true discernment, by which he would 
be able to see Him (the Truth) as the sun (zravipdl, cf. the next venba V.2.3). "The 
Truth seeing in the spirit (mey avanil kandu)" has been said as a further explana- 
tion for the spirit "seeing with Sivam as eye (Stvan kanna kandafindhu)" of V.2.1 
(previous venba). Cf, also kandu kattak -kanal... in Sutra XI. Note also how Arul- 
nandhi concludes SNS 231: A7itharwi sivané ellam afindhafivitthum nifpan. From 
this it will be seen how this venba (V.2.2) not only refers to the role of the Lord in 
Sakalavasthat (cf. aimpulan), but it also points onwards to the general suf- 
fusion of the spirit by the Divine Brilliance (cf. the simile of the day star). SNB V.2.1 
is in reference to Sakalavasthat, while arutkannar kannukku in V.2.3 is reference 
to Suddhavasthat. V.2.2 bridges the two. 


199. The reason that Meykandar gives for this is, that the spirit is not even 
able to perceive itself (for, to put it in the language of the Dhasakaryam <see 
Appendix>, Anmadharisanam is had only with Sivaripam), just as indhrtyas do 
not perceive themselves. Cf. SNB V.2. mé7k6] and édhu. 


200. "Udarpoyyufavu” 4. Cf. Thayumanavadigal, p.»@o Compare this with 
ThAP 15. 


201. SNS 233. 


202. Umapathi seems to have taken this simile from Pattanatthadigal 's verse. 
Cf. "Thiruvégamba malai” 17. Cf. Pattanatthu, vol. 2, p.# 


203. Cf. SNB XI.2.1 
204. SNS 317. Cf. also ThM 1777. 


205. In ThM 1486 quoted in ch. I (see p. 42). Thirumular describes the 
Suddhavasthai as "thanatyatindhé stvam sarudhal (becoming merged with Sivam 
through knowing one's own self)"; and the Sakalavasthai as "sivam thanaiccha- 
rudhal (Sivam merging with oneself, i.e., the spirit)”. Again, in Irupavirubadhu 
Arulnandhi describes Concealment in Sakalavasthai thus: The Lord, "having hid 
Himself within me, coming after me, making me unconscious of myself and Him, 
causing me to see in insolent egoism as 'I’ and ‘mine’...”. Instead, he describes 
Gracing in Suddhavasthat thus: The Lord "having hid me within Him, placing 
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Himself before me, making me His and Him, making ‘me’ (my insolent egoism, 
or the sense of 'I' and ‘mine') disappear, giving me myself and Himself...” (i, 
stanza 18, lines 5-8 and 19-20). 

206. See p. 72. 

207. This pharse is traditionally expanded as "avalyé ay, thané ay, avatyé 
thané ay’, parallel to "thanay, véfay, udanumay" of Sambandhar's. Already Arul- 
nandhi expands it so in SNS 91, in which he comments on SNB II. The reason 
Sivaitana Munivar gives for this shortened, punned expression is that it is modelled 
on the laconic Mahavakyas, like ' Tat tvam ast’ Cf. Vajravél, Thifavu, p. 45. 


208. Cf. SNB II.1.3. 
209. Cf. SNB II.2.1. Meykandar points out that Kanmam, being inert and 
unintelligent, does not autonomously reach the doer. 
210. Cf. SNB II.3.1. 
211. Cf. SP 47. Also Sambandhar's verse beginning with "Uratsérum..." Cf. 
Thévaram: Sambandhar, p. 392. 
212. Cf. SNB II.3.2. Regarding annamayakésam and pranamayakosam, see 
under "Afjavatthai" in Appendix II. 
213. Cf. Rathnasabapathi, Thirumufatt-thefivé, pp 99-105. 
214. Cf. SNB II; 11.2. mé?ko], édhu; 11.4. 
215. Cf. SNS 237, 238. 
216. genres Lorenuiuji seierioap Lomuncurt 
Srey (pnmsGs SAIGM wrreioray5 
Sree Qurdcrop penGo wriippGb 
Cuspauni: wbpiper ure UNASCS. (ThM 2151) 


"Thanu' means support, pillar, refuge, victory, Sivalingam, Sivam etc. Cf. sv. thanu, 
Madhurai Thamilp Péragaradhi of Gopala Krishna Kon. Cf. also SNS 176. 


217. Cf. SNB 1.2.3; also SP 25; PP 7. 
218. Cf. SNB II.4.1. 


219. In Tamil Grammar this is called Uvamatyagupeyar, i.e., personification 
of a thing by its simile; like ‘Legion’ in Mk 5/9. 

220. This type of Tamil literature in which entire verses are punning on two 
divergent subjects is called Silédai. The poet Kalamégam was the most famous poet 
for stlédaz. Umapathi's ThAP 16 already was one such siledat. He has more of them 
in ThAP. 


221. See what was said earlier about ‘ignorance’ and n.175. 


222. Thus prays Thayumanavar: 
geousGsr -sgas wrewuiyg. Gioiigs 
oragGer -Ségials ures GlerégrGent! F 
i.e., "Oh for that day on which I’d become oned (atthuvidham) with 
the True Wisdom the way I became oned (atthuvidham) with Anavam!". 
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"Ennat kanni", 14.28. Cf. Thayumanavadigal, p. aa». 
Umiapathi instead compares the advatta in Suddhavasthaz to the advatta with Anavam. 
Cf. SP 87; also UV 47. 

223. Cf, ThAP 24. 

224, "Anéga satthiyudatyadhay", SNS 170; "ennartya satthtyudatyadhay" SP 20, 

225. The Tamil word pavai means a beautiful doll. By transfer it also means 
a girl who is charming like a lovely doll. 

226, Thol. Puro], 270 speaks of this mode of personification: 

Qupd Quwuit aperent yonré Aoral... 

227, Cf. also SP 20: "afivu muludhinai mafatkkum"; UV 23: "kirfil aftyamat 
anavam"; SNS 170; "enfum @iianam kattum". 

228. There is the guni-guna metaphysics behind it. See pp 69-71. 

229, Arulnandhi places the fact of enjoyment (i.e., of both pain and pleasure) 
in Anavam ("botthirutthuvatthai nikaltthi..." SNS 170). One does not contradict 
the other, In fact one explains the other, in as much as all enjoyment is an expres- 
sion of bondage, and a possible source of continued bondage in a rebirth (Of course, 
the enjoyment here intended is not the Stvabogam i.e., the enjoyment welling up 
from communion with the Lord). 

250. Cf. UV 23: Buren sagisab GDwr SenorQucirg Gamer. 

The reference here is to the identifying of oneself with one’s pain or pleasure. 

231. Cf. SNS 170: .yciroralcrgcr siQaun® Agsmponw <wrsgi mlesrpl. 

232. See pp 83-84. 


_233. It is to be remembered also that at Pralaya (end of the 
era) Anavam would remain on in function over the bonded spirits; Kanmam and 


Mayat would withdraw their function, or return to operate, at every Pralaya and 
Srsti respectively. 


234. Umapathi puts it in the form of a question: "If Anavam has a begin- 
ning, how did it come to join the spirit?”. ThAP 28. 


235. The difference of version, "pésadhagavum" (see under Section I in Vol. 
Il), has led to much confusion among commentators. Nanaprakasa Svamigal] points 
out that kavvu (seizing with jaws as do wild animals) used with Malam is a characteris- 
tic way of the Siddhantham, as for instance in UNV 3 ("kavutya malatthu"), and in 
Thayumanavar's " Chinmayanandha guru" 3 ("kavvu malamaghinfa"). ' Pésadhu' 
~ lit. "without informing’, i.e., slyly. The word ‘ Pini’ (malady) comes from pinit- 
thal — to bind (> bondage). j 
236. Pasaitanam may be rendered as ‘empirical knowledge’ which, however, 
includes also the processes of intellection, reasoning, and abstractions (aripa). 


237. Cf. ThAP 29. Here, "onfu mighinum” has led to much guessing by com- 
mentators. Nanaprakasa Svamiga] proceeds by a logic of elimination (olibalavai), 
and arrives at Mayat-evolution as that which is meant by 'onfu mighinum'. We may 
add that the idea of ‘growing’, ‘evolving’, ‘multiplying’ etc. suggested by 
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‘mighinum' points out, in the context, to Mayat-evolution. Moreover, 'on?u' is a 
chuttu, referring therefore to the demonstrative world-order, 'Ul/am’ refers to the 
spirit equipped with anthakkaranam etc. 


238. This simile is suggested by ThAP 30. Mayaz is referred to as a lamp. See 
also n. 241 below. 

239. "Oli kavaradhel (if man's spirit fails to garner the Light)", ThAP 29. 

240. "Kadhirmun iru|pola", SNB VIL.1.1. 

241. Cf. ThAP 30. Also SNB III.7,.1; "dhipampéla"; IV.2.1; "maya 
thanuvilakka". 

242. Mayat (Skt. ma@yda) in the Siddhantham has a different meaning from 
the maya of the other schools, especially the Sankhya and the Mayavada. K. Sivaraman 
discusses this. Cf. Perspective pp 205-212. 

248. Cf. also SNB 1.2.2. 

244. Umapathi says that these four realities do not coincide with one another, 
nor overlap: "onfon fovvi upmayadhay”. SP 22. 

245. Cf. SP 23. The Lord is referred to as 'munnavan', the Prior One, show- 
ing Mayat's dependence on Him, 

246. Umapathi puts it (in ThAP 30) as "kanmatthu vandhu (coming in 
kanmam's wake)" 

247. For a summary of what is said hereto and hereafter regarding Mayat, 
cf. SP 22 and SNS 143. 

248. Cf. SNS 241 and 242. 

249. Cf. SP 22. 


250. By the use of 'Vimalan', Aru]nandhi in SNS 143 implies that the Lord 
nevertheless remains unaffected by matter. 

251. It is also called parigraha sakti of the Lord. K. Sivaraman renders it as 
the ‘assumptive power’ of the Lord. Cf. Perspective, pp 206, 209. 

252. "Thottam malaparibagam vara". SP 18. 

253. Cf. also SNS 143: "vattthadhor malamay" implies that Thirodhay? is 
in truth not a malam. 


254. Cf. SNS 142. Note the words: "malam malatthal kaluvuvan (He cleanses 
Malam by malam)". The cleansing malam here refers to the thanu-karana-puvana- 
bogam (cf. SNS 141). 


255. The curing role is mentioned in SNS 141. Confront it with ThAP 10. 


256. For instance, UV's treatment of the Mayaz-evolutes refers to the Sivagamas 
as its source. Cf. 4, 6, 7, 14, and 18. 

257. See also the chart: "Thattuvam: The Mayai-Evolute", Appendix I. 

258. Sakalam (short form for Sakalavasthai) means ‘The state in which the 
finite spirit is joined with kalaz and all’, i.e., the general awareness-state in which 
the spirit is united with Thatthuvam. 
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259. Suddham is short form for Suddhavasthat, Suddha means lit. 'pure'; 
in Siddhantham it is used also in the sense of ‘true’, ‘genuine’. 


260. sha) aubsmo son) cumplenus 
SSSI Absence serait sevrycur 
Bog) absence Perpars scdvovgs 

do cers gems gyr7Ger! 

Cf. Thévaram: Thirunavukkarasar, p. 298. 'Thatthuvanthalat', besides mean- 
ing the state of transcendence over the Thatthuvam, can also imply the Head or 
Lord of the Thatthuvam., This is suggested especially in the third line where reference 
is to 'The state of those standing under the guidance of Aru]', The Thatthuvan 
in ' Thatthuvanalan' can also mean 'the One (Lord) who is gracious through the 
Thatthuvam' (cf. fn. in the cited ed). 


261. Here 'Jothz" refers to Thiruvaru] (Wisdom, Satthi) who forms a Half 
of Siva (in the dance-representation of Siva). Hence the other Half refers to Siva. 


262. Qurdse werscure Qurcders GribeoucW 

Onuwiss Dorey upAiod qoopareir 

Assit udssiracr Car AGS srgpried 

H5ST uTgb Moops50 #HwCw0 
Cf. Théwiram: Thirunavukkarasar, p. 146. 'Kurambai' means both a little hut and 
body. Probably Appar has in mind the frame of skull and the skeleton when he 
describes the body as the hut with gaping holes; ‘mud-walled' refers to the skin, 
flesh, and sinews which tum into mud after death. 


263. Known in Tamil also as Karmam or Vina? or Ul. Karma in Sanskrit and 
Vinaz in Tamil mean ‘action’, be it by thought, word, or deed. (Karmam or Karumam 
too has the meaning of action in Tamil, but more in the sense of something 
prescribed by Scriptures etc. or as one's duty). Here, however, they stand for the 
moral effects of such actions. 


264. The knowledge gained by experience is the consummate form of 
knowledge. Man's enjoyment or fruition, as pleasure or pain, is said to be chiefly 
the work of Kanmam. Cf. UV 23. 


265. Arulnandhi gives this simile. Cf. SNS 102. 


266. Cf. SNS 100. Kanmam, in its beginningless aspect and as the fundament 


of the Dual Kanmam (pava punntyam) gathering for the spirits in their various births, 
is called Milakanmam (Root Kanmam). 


267. A good summary about Kanmam is given in SP 28. Cf. also 29-31. 


268. What is good or bad is abjudged on the criterions of the 
Védagama and the teachings of proven men. 


269. Often papa, punya are rendered in English as ‘demerits’ and ‘merits’ 
resp. We avoid using them so as to obviate confusions. In the Siddhantham the 
‘merits’ (Punnzyam) can give a temporary delightful existence in a heaven (Svargam) 
which, however, is followed by a further birth. The reward for ‘merits’ cannot be 
the Vision of Ged. In like manner, ‘demerits’ (pavam) will merit for the man the 
pains of hell (Naragam), after which he will be born again. 
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270. Iruvinai is the modified evolution of Milakanmam depending on the 
doer's deeds (see n.266 above). It is also called Kanmiyam or Kamiyam, to differen- 
tiate it from Milakanmam. 


271, Cf. SP 31: "onfonia laliyadhu”. 


272, Adhering to Buddhi (which is one of the components of the subtle body), 
it migrates and pursues the spirit. Since Chittham is not one of the components, 
the spirit cannot recall its previous births, The previous births are forgotten by the 
spirit, as what is seen in the waken state is forgotten in dream-state (cf. SNB II.3.1). 


273. Cf. SNB II.2.1. 
274, Meykandar gives this simile. Cf. SNB II.2.2. 


275. Meykandar likens this to how the king dispenses his justice to his people 
through his ministers (judiciary). Cf. SNB II.2. 


276. Transactional Analysis has a similar, a more superficial, intuition in its 
view on ‘script’, ‘games’ etc. 

277. Buddha refers to this craving (both conscious and subconscious) as ‘desire’ 
being the root of all man’s evil and sufferings. 


278. S. Sivapadha Sundharam gives another model, He likens the deep-seated 
effects of Anavam's bondage to the intense shock and grief a mother receives at 
the unexpected death of her child. Only after giving vent to her grief by bodily ac- 
tions such as weeping, beating her breast etc. she becomes gradually amenable to 
receiving consoling, healing words and the like from others. Similarly, Karma is the 
way of Thiruvaru] bringing about the gradual exit of the deep-seated effects of 
Anavam. Cf. Thiruvarutpayan (T) (Jaffna, 1936"°) pp 57-58. K. Sivaraman has a 
very perceptive remark: "God's grace, therefore, does not rest content with investing 
the ignorant and inactive self with body and senses so that it is able to know and 
act. Rescuing it from the state of isolation and impurity grace proceeds also to cure 
it of its moral egoism by meting out the fruits of merit and demerit that accrue as 
a necessary consequence of the self’s action”. Perspective, p. 167. 


279. Already Manikkavasagar (third century) speaks of Mummalam: "ulla 
malamitnéu maya (that my soul's threefold malam may be removed)” — ThVm (38) 
" Pandaya Nanmafai" 2. He speaks also of A immalam: "malangal aindha? sulalvan 
thayiri? porumatthafavé (By fivefold evil am I stirred, like milk by churning staff)” 
(trans. G. U. Pope) — ThVm (6) " Nitthal Vinnappam" 29. Thirumular too teaches 
aimmalam. He arranges them in the order of Anjavatthai: Thuriyadhidham — 
Anvam; Thuriyam — Mayai; Sulutthi — Kanmiyam; Sopnam — Mamayai (Sud- 
dha Mayai); and Jakram — Thirodhayi. Cf. ThM 2220. 


280. ThM 2366: sMaleoerés sriigw ume yong). 
281. Cf. SNB XII.1.1. 


282. M. Balasubramaniam seems to think that the triple Malam disappear 
from the spirit altogether in Mutthi-state (Cf. his lecture in Collected Lectures, p. 
29). As we have said earlier, according to sound Sathkariyavadham, the Mum- 
malam remain on even in Mutthi, but Anavam as totally vanquished and defunct, 
Mayai as subjugated and integrated, and Kanmam as ineffective (like a fried seed). 
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In this is the victory in Muttht, Because they remain on, Umapathi could speak of 
the possibility of Anavam staging a return even in a Jivanmukthan (cf. ThAP 28). 
With death, the body assumed to live out the previous Kanmam being abandoned, 
all the possibility of Pasam returning in power for bondage in Vidhéhamukthz becomes 
once and for all ruled out. Cf. also C.N. Singaravelu, Unmat Vilakkam (Madras, 
1981) pp 76-77. 


CHAPTER III 


SGjoujer (Thiruvarul) 
in the Thiruvarutpayan 


1, Thol. Porul. 75. The Commentator Ilamptranar interprets this to mean: 
‘The state of renunciation that is embraced with all its commitments, beginning with 
the one of ‘Being a Man of Compassion (Aru{udaimaz)’. 


2. Generally Thirukkufa] is more in consonance with Thol than the Last 
Sangam Literature, showing their nearness in time. Yet the Last Sangam Literature 
seem closer to ThK (and contain even quotes from it) than to Thol. We may therefore 
ascribe to ThK a period between Thol (III century BC) and Sangam Literature (I 
century BC - I century AD). We are citing from Thol and ThK as authoritative 
for Siddhars' writings. 


3. It will be interesting to note that this most ancient ethical work (ThK) has 
placed ‘companianship’ as the first gain of family life (marriage), and then only 
‘the blessing of begetting children’. 


4, The Ethic of Family Life embraces the duties of worship of the household 
gods and of supporting the various sections of society. This includes also hospitality 
to visitors and strangers, support of the renounced ascetics, helping the poor and 
the needy etc. 


5. Cf. Parimélalagar urai under "Anbudaimai" and "Aruludamat", Of course, 
aru] is not the prerogative of the men of renuciation only. Every man and woman 
is also expected to show aru/. Thol, for instance, speaks of the wife showing 
graciousness in forgiving and speaking with kindly words: "aru] mundhu ufukka 
anbu podhi kilavi". Porul. 159. 


6. ThK 249. 
7. ThK 248. 


8. The renounced man is committed to possess only this wealth: aru/. All others 
that he is committed to do imply renunciation: like, not killing (implying therefore 
not eating meat), not desiring marital pleasures, abstaining from alcoholic drinks 
etc (OF course, in "Aruludaimaz” is already included the most basic renunciation 
— namely the renunciation of ‘I’ and ‘mine’). 

9. Why is aru] the highest wealth? Since material wealth can be found even 
with a rogue, says Valluvar: 

AGLOsdvanb Qedaugsgicr Glecdaud QurGgeGesvasb 
yMumrrr scierespy (par. (ThK 241). 

10. Concluding his third prefatorial chapter (which is about the greatness of 

the renounced), Valluvar says: 
sisomt crenGurir spGaninh Opaauirsgb 
Osiscimenw ysin@meps cure. (ThK 30). 
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ie., The reason why the renounced are called 'andhanar' (am + than + ar) is 
because they are committed to a life showing a sincere kindness towards all the living. 


11. In other words, aru] is the outflow of the love of a person who has transcend- 
ed his need to cling to the ‘I’ and ‘mine’. 


12. ThK 757. Aru] being “the child begotten by anbu” implies that the love 
that begets aru{ has grown to its full maturity. The renounced man, then, is one 


who is a grown-up in the art of loving, having grown over, and become emancipated 
of, his sense of 'I' and ‘mine’. 


13. Mark Valluvar’s usage: "arul alga (be a posessor of arul)". Cf. ThK 242, 
244 and 245, 


14. Great Graciousness is one of God's eightfold grace-gunas, Cf. also ThAP 3. 


15. In the Invocation addressed to Aru]-Satthi Umapathi says: 
Hiner mgLuUTsoT Gesell cnouciumbd 
i.e., "May we receive on our head the Flowery Feet of Mother Arul...” SP 2. 


16. This is the true spiritual dimension below the worship of the Mother- 
goddess. 


17. Thus, for such a man Mafaitthal yields place to Arulal, and Sakalam to 
Suddham. 


18, This would be a further proof that the Siddhantham is more a theological 


and a_mystical school than a philosophical one, that it is esoteric, and that it deals 
with Nanapadham, 


19. With the view to capturing the Siddhantham’s 'feel’ for the Arul-figure 
(as Satthi and Nanam), we will henceforward refer to Arul in the female. We take 
the cue for it from Umapathi who, describing Arul’s highest role of leading the 


enlightened spirit to union with Sivam (ThAP 71-72), represents Arul analogically 
as a lady, 


20. Arul is the support (thunaipporul) for attaining mukthi and bliss; Mum- 
malam is the support for bondage yielding alienation and pain. Cf. ThAP 21. 


21. It would be useful to remember that ThAP is written in the early four- 
teenth century South Indian context. 


22. Similar instances are referred to later in kufals 34-38, 42 etc. 


23. We may obtain more insight into Umapathi's understanding of Thiruvaru] 
by comparing the way he has spoken about the Lord, His Aru] and Anavam: 


ThAP Simile Form Pervastveness_ Ontic Quality Name 
1 Life-letter As Wisdom Engum Nitkum Trait 
'A' (Life) (everywhere) (stand) (LORD) 
22+ Darkness As darkness Evatyum Nitkum Trul 
(all things) (ANAVAM) 
32 Sun's rays As great Engum Nitkum Arul 


effulgence (GRACE) 
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24. Compare ThAP 32 with ThAP 4. Thiruvaru] is the Lord's Instrumental 
Cause in carrying out the fivefold works, 


25. Cf. ThAP 33. Aru] has been described in ThAP 32 as the Great Effulgence 
(Light). Cf, also ThAP 17. 


26. This analogy loses much of its impact for those who do not share a similar 
food-culture. In the home of a good Saivite in South India, meat-eating (which presup- 
poses cold-blooded killing of other living things to satisfy one's appetite or hunger) 
is heinous and debased (In fact, in the Tamil country 'Satvam' in the context of 
meals means ‘a vegetarian meal’!). Thirukkufa] has an entire chapter on "Refraining 
from Meat-eating” which is placed next to the chapter on “Being a Man of Gracious 
Compassion”. 


27, Perhaps Umapathi thought of this analogy to contrast it with bondage 
(cycle of rebirth) which is traditionally referred to as a sea. Cf. for instance ThK 
8, 10. In fact, Urnapathi contrasts the sea of Grace with the sea of delusion (cf. 
palali< >malali). 

28. Umapathi uses milk as the analogy for Arul-Nanam also in ThAP 39 and 
62. 


29. Bonded man and his painful passage from bondage to final liberation 
have been represented here as traveller and journey resp. 


30. Cf. SNB V. This analogy, therefore, makes Aru] that by which the Lord, 
as Wisdom, pervades, enlivens, and activates all, as does the life-principle in an 
organism (or like the life-letter 'A'. Cf. ThAP 1). 


31. This fifth kufal of "Aruladhunilai" has many overtones of the Guru who, 
as the Form-of-Grace (Arufuru), remains hidden to the man in bondage (Cf. ch. 
5 of ThAP), 


32. In making the earth (tharaz) an analogy for the Lofty (Noble) One (puraz), 
Umapathi was perhaps inspired by ThK 151 which says: 
"As the earth supports even the man that keeps digging it, 
It is high virtue to bear up with scorning men". 


33. This kufa] has rich references to ch. 6 of ThAP on “The Path of 
Discernment”. 


34. Here Umapathi explicity refers to Aru] as Nanam. For, only by the man 
to whom Aru] has appeared as ‘Nanam’ is She (Aru]) known as 'Arul’. 


35. 'Thatkédar’ has the overtone of ' people who have reached a very mean 
state by their own making’! This mean state, as is implied by the kufal, is to b» 
imputed to them as their Ahankaram's making. 


36. The kufa! portrays the unclarified delusion-state of the bonded man. His 
purification and enlightenment comes with the Dawn of Grace (This is the topic 
of ch. 7 of ThAP). 


37. Umapathi seems to have taken the words “vellatthul navafri” and the in- 
spiration behind the kufal from a stanza of Manikkavasagar in ThVm. Translated 
it reads: 
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"© Steadfast King of Uttharakésamangail As a man suffering of parched- 
tongue in midst of flood (vel[atthu] navaffi), though everywhere bestowed of Your 
Grace I haven't abandoned misery; Oh don't abandon mel 

O You who abide in the hearts of the devotees that desire You! To me steeped 
in (senses’) delusion (ka{/am, falsehood), bestow the bliss such as I have never yet 
tasted"! 

— ThVm (6) "Nitthalvinnappam" 14. 
From ‘kaj/am' (in the above stanza) Umapathi seems to have reached out to Thiru- 


mular's expression "Ka([atthalaivan (the impostor-leader)" for his "kallatthalaivar". 
Thirumilar says: 


Qurerer GTbeouLs Yess yOUUGa 
Keron s eee See ii eaes! (ThM 1505). 


i.e."Oh you who do not understand the intent of the one that, entering the 
tattered hut (body), struts out as the impostor or (false) — leader”... 


This is reference to Anavam that enters man's bodily form and emerges as swollen 
Ahankaram swaying him this way and that, making him act with the compulsive 
sense of 'I’ and ‘mine’, Ahankaram has thus taken up a pejorative meaning in 
current Tamil as pride and arrogance. 


38. This kufa] portrays the pain and alienation of the man that follows 
Ahankaram's lead, as opposed to the bliss to which Aru] leads (subject of ch. 8 of 
ThAP). Note the explict reference to bliss in "Nitthalvinnappam” 14 quoted above 
(n.37). 


$9. The commentators, taking ‘parappu' to mean distraction, launch into 
exhortations to set aside all worldly thought, and to devote themselves to the sacred 
books and the teaching of the Guru. To us, however, it seems to show Umapathi's 
fine pedagogical approach. He realises full well that the disciple has been treated 
(in 5 consecutive kufals) to a multi-caricatured description of the deluded man 
unaware of the Lord's Aru], He certainly saw him squirm as he identified himself 
in some of the caricatures. Umapathi, therefore, makes the restless disciple aware 
of his vague feeling as ‘agitation’, and invites him to listen to an interesting thing... 
The disciple laughs over the cat's achievement! His uneasiness vanishes, yet the lesson 
is borne home. The disciple sits up for more. 


40. Just as the smell (udsanaz) of the spices remains on in the vessel even after 
it is washed clean (cf. SNB X.2.3; SNS 309; SP 90), so too, man, by habit, tends to 
return to what he has abandoned of his bondage-life. This is called vasanamalam. 


41. The bondage-yearning (na@ttam) is hinted by Umapathi by the words 
"karupparundha nadunkadan". 


42. This is the Five-Lettered Invocation (Panjatcharam), the topic of ch. 9 
of ThAP. The yearning for the Lord, to offset the bondage-yearning, is spoken of 
in ThAP 85-87. 


43. "This day” refers to Satthintbadham and to the Dawn of Grace. Cf. also 
ThAP 24. 
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44. "Iyaindhu" is a dynamic word showing a conjoint, condescending, and 
co-operating association. The language of personal relationship in the kufal cannot 
be missed. 


45. And mukthi is the theme of Chapter X of ThAP. 


46. There is a saying in Tamil that would give the correct significance of what 
is meant by vidu: "Viduvadhu vidu, petuvadhu péru (Leaving is liberation, being 
bestowed with is beatitude”). The final leaving of bondage in death by the 
jivanmukta brings him his Definite Deliverance (védu). And since the bliss that is 
bestowed upon him is unmerited and free, it is pé?u. Hence final mukthtis also call- 
ed 'vidupéfu'. Because being delivered from rebirth consists in the spirit finding 
its home in the Bosom of the Lord, by transfer, védu has attained the meaning of 
"home’ or ‘house’ (where you leave all the alienations gathered in the world out- 
side and you return to the intimacy of the home—aham). Vidu does not mean 
"heaven (svargam)', since for the Siddhantham svargam is not the final home of 
the spirit. 

47. On a careful observation it will be noted that, as in "Pathimudhunilat", 
Umapathi has masterfully tied up every kufa/ of "Aruladhunilat" to the respective 
chapter of his Thiruvarutpayan, the book being about the gains that Aru] grants 
to the bonded spirits. 


48. Cf. first two lines of SP 68. 
49, A part of it has been already cited on p. 91. 


50. Note that the chapter is entitled "Arujurunilai". In his SP Umapathi refers 
to this Guru-reality explicitly as "Arujuru". Cf. SP 68. 


51. Until now we have been referring to the spirit (in bondage) as "it" — im- 
plying that the spirit-in-bondage does not know its own true nature (We might have 
as well referred to it as ‘he' implying his ‘nose-led' condition by Anavam which 
has been represented as a ' false-wife'; cf. ThAP 25 and 26; Pattanatthadigal ‘s verse 
on p. 59. From now on, we will refer to the graced-spirit, freed decisively from 
Anavam's clasp (though only inchoatively) and transformed by Thiruvarul in Aru/al, 
as "she". For this we take the model from Umapathi’s ThAP 71, 72 and 74 (to be 
explained later on). We do so to keep faithful to the mystical overtones the discourse 
takes on from now onwards. 


52. This is reference to the diversified action of the Guru towards the diverse 
spirits. Cf. ThAP 48 and its explanations. 


53. In Tamil the word than (cool), in the language of personal relationship, 
has a 180°turn from the meaning given it in English idiom. For the people who 
are under the blazing sun throughout the year, a pleasing ‘welcome’ cannot be a 
"warm welcome’. The heart-warming welcome that an Englishman gives another 
would be parallel to the gentle, cooling, heart-moistening welcome a Tamil would 
accord. Hence, the word ‘cool’, used with the Lord's Feet, is far from implying 
coldness or aloofness! Cf. also 'than' in "andhanar" in ThK 30 quoted in n. 10 above. 


54. ThM 157. "Kalimbu" (translated as ‘clinging taint’), by reference to the 
verdigris on copper, implies the bondage to Anavam. 
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55, The allegory and the allegorized can be presented thus: 


Kufal Allegory Allegorized 
Aham Home The spirit in the interior 
domain 
Noyuru Fall ill Be bound by Anavam 
Ullinar The one within The Guru who is the 'ullinar' 
the home for the spirit. 
Jagatthavar The men on the street The earth-bound men 
Kanbaro Come to know, procure Discern the exact state of 
the cure bondage and mediate 


purification and enlightment 
of the spirit. 


56, ThAP 28 has described it as “the malady that can silently seize the spirit 
even in mukthi-state". 


57. Kan (see) in 'kanbaro' has a meaning similar to ‘visit’ in English regar- 
ding doctors and patients, 


58. The Preceptor Meykandar focuses on the five-senses as that from which 
the spirit is to be freed. Cf. SNB VIII. The reason for this is that the spirit remains 
bewildered and deluded by the senses, and is prevented from perceiving her true 
nature. Meykandar thus compares the spirit to the glass-crystal that identifies its 
colour with the colours that surround it, and remains merely reflecting them. Cf. 
SNB VIII,.3. Manikkavasagar depicts the sway of his senses over him in the follow- 
ing prayer: 

"While You (Lord), in long-standing mercy took hold of me, 

Even such am I that, 

Holding fast to the (desires of the) senses five, 
Of You I'd get loosed — oh, don't let me go!” 
— ThVm (6) "Nitthalvinnappam" 12. 


59. In PP Umapathi explicitly refers to the Lord taking up the Guru-form 
as His philanthropy (va[/amaz) towards man. Cf. PP 84-85. 


60. The Indian cuckoo. 


61. ThVm (18) "Kuyi7patthu" 4. Introducing "Kuyifpatthu" Pope says of 
Manikkavasagar: “Our sage, like St. Francis of Assisi, was exceedingly fond of birds, 
and indeed was filled with love for the whole creation". Thiruvacagam, p. 198. 


62. Meykandar takes up another touching imagery instead of that of the vallal. 
Says he: 
"O graced man, the mother's breast-milk and her tears (signs of her 
deep love and concern for her child), which she holds within her for her child, 
show up the moment she takes the little babe in her arms. 


Even so, if the Lord, who ever stands oned within the spirit as (water's) 


shadow hidden in waier, does not take up a form and appear, who would ever 
know him?!”. SNB VITI.2.3. 
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63. The three categories represent those vitiated predominantly in their ic- 
chai, kirtyai and 7%anam respectively. 


64, Through meritorious works performed in previous birth the spirit is reborn 
in a family and in an ambient conducive to lead to Nana-path. Cf. SNB VIII.1.1. 
Umapathi too repeats this thus: "munnam itttya thavatthinale" (SP 68). Regarding 
the four paths, see n.125(II). 


65. Note that the element of renunciation (of 'I' and ‘mine’) is implied by 
the word thavam in "thavatthinil unartthavittu" (SNB VIII). Here thavam must 
not be equated to austerities and severe ascetical practices. In our context it refers 
to the renunciation of 'I’ and ‘mine’, which is even more arduous than penance 
and austerities. 


66. Cf. SNB VIII.1.2. The equanimity of the spirit implied in Iruvinat yoppu 
is concomitant with Malaparibagam and Satthinibadham. See later. 


67. Probably Umapathi has taken this simile of the decoy from Pattanat- 
thadigal. Referring to the Lord that came as a Guru to win him over, Pattanatthadigal 
sings: "Thivagampo lennaicchérndhapara chinmayan kan (Behold the God of the 
Wisdom-form that came and joined me like a decoy)". "Arutpulambal”, 80. Cf. Pat- 
tanatthu, p.mow. 

68. Manikkavasagar sings: 

ceseavaesas 2. ormesr 
UCTERTGST CTFISTLW Aulgay HTL1g. 
LWOITERIPUS OTONUBHTLLY...... 
Leeyn, "Showing me even Your beauty and Your form, 
Showing me the theft of Your Flowery Feet...” 
—ThVm (5) "Thirucchadagam" 29. 


This according to the Dharumaiyadhinam ed. of the Ettanthirumufai. Other edi- 
tions, like Kalagam, give it as stanza 25, and separate the words as "malarkkalalgal 
avaikkatti", instead of "malarkkalal kalavatkkatti" Note how the Lord deals with 
the 'kallam' in "kallatthalaivar"(see n.37) by His kalavu in the Guru-form. 


69. In his very first hymn beginning with "Thodudai sevtyan" Sambandhar 
calls the Lord "ujlankavar kalvan (the thief who robs my heart)". 
70. Umapathi's use of ' pérvai (clock)' in the context of the showbeast seems 


to be suggested to him by ThK 273, where Thiruvalluvar gives the simile of the cow 
grazing on grass wearing (portthu) a tiger-skin. 

71. Cf. NVTh 87. 

72. Cf. for instance the stanzas of ThVm cited under notes 61 and 68; cf. also 
ThVm (20) "Thiruppalliyelucchi" 10; (3) "Thiruvandappagudht", line 93; and esp. 
(l)"Stvapuranam’", lines 3 and 6. 

73. Declaring his Guru-experience Manikkavasagar states explicitly: "Stuanena 
yanun- thérinan kanga (Behold, even I discerned him <Guru» as Siva)". ThVm (3) 
"Thiruvandappagudhz", line 92. 

74. Cf. PP 69-71. Similarly Aru|nandhi, referring to the Lord that came to 
him as Guru Meykandar, says: 
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corp CugG Epoam QamreinG)cir 
anid Cu (YPOUEH GDaO5s--- 


i.e., “Taking an abode (town), a name and a form 
He destroyed my abode, my name and my form”. 
Il (Irupa Irubadhu), 4, lines 14-15. 


75. Already ThM 157 and ThVm (18) "Kuyt#pathu" 4 cited earlier have ex- 
plicitly spoken of the Lord lowering Himself from His lofty heavens. Cf. also: 


"Lo, I have seen His mercy's might! 
See, His roseate Foot this earth hath trod”. 
ThVm (3) "Thiruvandappagudhi", lines 91-92. 
"Thou cam'st in grace on this same earth, didst show The mighty feet". 
- ThVm (1) "Stvapuranam" line 60 (Trans. Pope). 


76. The dtksa-name "Uyyavandha Dhévar" means, "the Lord that came that 
men may live". 

77. Different authors give different meanings for "Undhipafa". Cf. for in- 
stance Pope, Thiruvicagam, p. 175; Dhayanandhan Francis, Thamilcchaivam, p. 59; 
Ettanthirumufai, ed. Dharumaiyadhinam (1966), pp 407-8. In all probability it is 
a game that girls played of old imitating the birds. 


78. Cf. also ThU 6: "thannaiyé thandhanen fundhipata". However, 
thanagat-thandhadhu" can also mean: "It gave to become Itself”. 


79. Cf. also ThKP 4. 


80. Cf. also the following lines of Manikkavasagar’s: 

AGuTS DsrGucr suchuled apg 

SGuTcTA asGohw OugGenoue 

Apion crorMaptGsS... 

ives, "The One most precious Infinite to earth came down; 

Nor did I the greatness of the Sage (lit. Guru) superne contemn 
Who came in grace...”. 
~ ThVm (4) "Porritt thiruvagaval", lines 76-77. (Trans. Pope; bracket 

mine). 


8l. "Bagatthu..." has been interpreted in the commentary (MSP, vol. 1) as 
referring to Malaparibagam. To us it seems to refer more to 'Half' asin "madhéyum 
bagan” (ThKP 82). ThKP's expression "bagattharulvadivum thanumay" (stanza 
5) is similar in mode to "Ammazi appar" (1;26), "madhoru kufu" (42), "vallal elun- 
dharulum madhinodum” (51), "nangatyina? seydhalikkum nayaganum" (78), 
“annalum ambigatyum” (79) etc. 

82. Manikkavasagar too has references to the Lord coming accompanied by 
His Arv] in the form of the Guru. For instances: 

icicans MUISS DUS somos sud 

quhuly yesQsow qacGareter asdevri. 

— ThVm (20) *Thiruppalliyelucchi" 10. 

SsTQsse esugu sipssorGurer cing vGared. 
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— ThVm (10) "Thirukkétthumbi" 15. Etc. 
Note also how ‘atko/al' occurs in these texts. 


83. The Agamas are called "Jfaiva nil (the Lord's Book)" (ThM 2358), 
"amalan tharu nil (the Book given by the Faultless One)" (SNS 267). "Breaking 
the word of God" is a biblical expression to mean bringing the Lord's Wisdom con- 
tained in the Scriptures within the grasp of the hearer, basing on the image of some 
one breaking the bread for the little ones to eat. 


84. SP 10 states that "the lofty Nanam (Wisdom)" are two: (i) "Thiruvaru| 
that dwells on underserting within (the graced man’s) stable (God-) realization such 
that the eternally binding Malam is removed"; and (ii) "the Sivagamas that clearly 
teach this (above mentioned Wisdom)". 


85, This evidently admits of different grades, depending on the spiritual evolu- 
tion of the graced person concerned. 


86. SNB VIII.2. mérk6l. 
87. Ibid., édhu. 


88. Literally it would mean the state in which the demon ones itself or takes 
its abode ("péy ontum thanmat") in the possessed man. 


89. Umapathi seems to have adopted this idea from ThU 35 which says: 
They only truly see, who see as do women possessed by a demon, or as those possess- 
ed by men-demons. The mystic's spirit posessed by the Lord is likened to a woman 
possessed by the devil; and the Lord to the men-demons that take possession of the 
woman. 


90. Cf. SNB VIII.2. édhu. 


91. 'Thelivu' here means clarity of perception (discernment) which comes 
consequent upon the removal of Malam. 


92. Asahay GGaar AGGwesi) srcim_od 
Asha GGucr AGpruw Gleciiicd 
Asha Gower AGgaumirsnss Catsod 
Qseflay GGYG A5H550 g1Gor. (ThM 183) 


Cf. also ThM 1555 and 2608. 


93. Also called Garudasanam and Garudadhyanam. Garuda is like kite (bird), 
which too is inimical to snake. 


94. Sivafiana Munivar explains Garuda-bavanam thus: All things have 
threefold dimension called Adhibaudhigam, Adhidhatvigam, and Adhyanmigam. 
Thus, in the case of garuda: the garuda-bird one sees is the adhibaudhiga garuda; 
the mantra-word that governs it is the @dhi dhatviga-garuda; and the Sivasakthi that 
resides in the mantra and gives the mantra-man, practised in Garuda-bavanam, 
the mantra's power is the adhyanmiga-garuda. The mantra-man performing the 
garuda-bavanam, by recourse to the adhidhaiviga-garuda, impersonates the garuda 
as though he were it, and by that power removes the snake poison. Cf. MSP, vol. 
1, SNB p.saz 
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95. Pasaiianam is the knowledge that the spirit attains by uniting with her 
bodily karanam. Pasuiianam is the knowledge that she attains after discerning her 
nature to be pervasive, different from that of Pasam (and karanam), which begins 
with Anmaripam, Pathiiénam begins for the spirit with her discerning 
Aru|-Nanam, The knowledge that the spirit attains by uniting with Arul-Nanam 
is Pathintanam (Pasuiianam too is given by Aru]-Nanam; but there She remains as 
yet undiscovered, unrecognized, and unacknowledged). 


96. This includes also feelings, phantasies and thought-processes which, though 
aritpa (formless), belong to the order of Pasam and of asath. 


97. This knowing belongs to the order of Pathitianam which is beyond 
chuttafivu, 


98. This is Sivéhambavanam i.e., the bavanam by which one seeks the ad- 
vaitic union by secing himself as seeing by Sivam: "Sivéham (Sivam have I become)". 


99. Cf. SNB IX,2.3. Paraphrased based on Siffura?. 


100, It must be remembered that the dhitchai and the teaching imparted by 
the Guru are themselves of the nature of Garuda-bavanam, since the Guru does 
them in his person as Siva. 


101. The understanding of the Siddhantham regarding Guru is intricate. 
Likewise also the Guru-instructions. A proper insight into them presupposes a cer- 
tain spiritual experience of the type. No wonder then that these are placed in the 
Unmat, and the Siddhantham itself is not taught to every one. 


102. Cf. SP 8. 
103. Meykandar points this out as the reason. Cf. SNB VIII.2.2. 
104, Cf. ThAP 12 and 13 and the corresponding notes under section I in Vol. II. 


4 


105. Viritianakalar may be of two kinds: those that are effectively free from 
Mayai and Kanmam from beginning, and those that have reached that state pass- 
ing through the states of Sakalar and Prajayakalar. Not being effectively under Kan- 
mam and Mayai means not having Agamiyam and not being swayed by the three 
gunas of Mulaprakrudham (i.e., free from compulsive likes and dislikes). 


106. Pralayakalar too may be of two kinds: those that are so from the 
beginning, and those that are so after passing through the state of Sakalar. Being 
free from Mayaz means not being swayed by blind (even unconscious and subconscious) 
desires and hates. In PP 61 Umapathi describes them as unpossessed of love: "anbu 
méva vilangum pralayakalar", They may be even gods that dwell the heavens. They 
are yet subject to rebirth. The ‘sacred body (thtrumén:)' that the Lord takes as Guru 
for the Vii7anakalar and the Pralayakalar are called 'niradhara thiruméni; i.e., 
the sacred body assumed are not in gross-matter forms (@dhara thiruménz) as is the 
case for the Sakalar. Cf. SNS 254. It will be noted that Arulnandhi has referred 
to those two groups of men as not requiring to study discursively the Nana-books 
from teachers in order to attain mukthi. Cf. SNS 4 and its uraz. See also n. 154 (1) 


107. Umapathi loves to play on words. ThAP 48 is a typical instance. By 
*qkalattharum arulat akkum" Umapathi refers to the Vin7anakalar; by adding to 
this "wna ntkkum” he refers to Pralayakalar. By the clear reference to Sakalar in 
the second line, however, Um4pathi loads on "akala" in the first line the reference 
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to Akalar (i.e., Vaiianakalar and Pralayakalar). Akalar are those free of the bon- 
dage in Kalaz and the other thatthuvam; Sakalar instead are those subject to the 
bondage in Kala? and all. 


108. Umapathi in fact uses '@tko/al' only for Sakalar in PP, Cf. PP 62, This 
atkolal, as we have seen, happens only after a certain ripeness has been reached 
through Malaparibagam, Iruvinatyoppu, and Satthinibadham. See later. 


109. For the argument of ThAP 48, cf, also SNB VIII.2.1 and 2; SP 8; PP 
60-62; SNS 254; and the nutpam and the vilakkam under SP 8 in MSP, vol. 2, pp 
29-34. 


110. ThU 12. 


ll. ThKP 5 calls the Guru "peruvadivu (the great form)"; ThU 12 calls him 
" salappertyan (the decidedly great one)", and "thavatthil thalaivan" (i.c., the leader 
perceived when the ripeness for renunciation has been reached, or one who has 
become leader (Guru) by virtue of his spiritual evolution through thavam). 


112. This is spoken of in SNB IX.2. The empirical knowledge is all states of 
awareness belonging to the Empirical State (Sakalavasthat). 


113. Sunstone refers to the convex type of glass or crystal (like a convex lens) 
which ignites easily combustible stuff when held under the sun‘s rays. It was often 
used to kindle fire. For the same simile cf. also SNS 280. 


114. That which directly leads to Malaparibagam is thavam (i.e., a certain 
ripeness for the renunciation of 'I’ and ‘mine’) which is cultivated through Sariyat, 
Kiriyai, and Yoga paths. Cf. SNB VIII.1.1. 


115. In Christian ascetical writings this is spoken of as ' a holy indifference’. 


116. Pupniyam cannot cancel Pavam (cf. SP 31). Neither does Evening of Karma 
mean Punniyam amounting up to Pavam. Umapathi has put it skillfully as "nzdu 
miruvinatyum néraga néradhal (becoming equanimous, the spirit 's long-gathering 
Double Deeds become alike to her now)”. The Double Deeds become alike to the 
spirit because she, devoid of raga and dvésa, has become alike to them, i.e., she has 
attained the state of holy indifference, and hence gathers neither Kanmam (pavam 
or punyam). Cf. ThAP 51; also SP 48. What leads to Iruvinatyoppu is Sivapunniyam 
(the moral effect of all actions done in homage to Siva). Stvapunnyam, in its purest 
form (Unmaisivapunniyam), is whatever that is done (even altruistic deeds, but 
especially acts of worship) out of love for the Lord without any gain for oneself or 
one’s own in view (i.e., without an attachment for ‘I’ and ‘mine’). All other acts, 
though done out of love for the Lord, are only Ubayastvapunntyam i.e., Punniyam 
which would lead to Unmaistvapunntyam. What are solely altruistic deeds, and even 
worship of other deities, are only Pasupunptyam, since they are not addressed to 
the Supreme Lord, Siva. Cf. Siddhantha Vina Vidai (T), ed., Dharumatyadhinam 
(1975) pp 330-339. 

117. Nibadham actually means ‘descent’ or ‘fall’. Umapathi describes it as 
"kidumitai satthikolal (the possession by the uniting Satthi of the Lord)" ThAP 51. 

118. Cf, SNB VIII.1.2. The basic effect of "Satthi taking possession of the spirit 


(Satthtkolal)” or Satthinibadham is beginning to seek Siva in the form of the Guru. 
Depending upon man's spiritual tenor, Satthintbadham can be of four chief 
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modalities; mandhadharam, mandham, th tuiram, thiviradharam (very dull, dull, 
keen, very keen). The first three modalities lead to initiation by the Guru into Sarzyai, 
Kiriyai and Yogam, respectively (cf. SNS $26). Since we are talking of the Nana- 
padham, the Satthinibadham as understood here is thiviradharam. Of course, this 
too admits of different degrees of intensity (similar to the thirtyfold, sixtyfold and 
hundredfold spoken by Jesus, Cf. Mt 13:23) Cf. nutpam (ura) of SP 49 in MSP, vol. 
2, pp 167-168. 


N19, The action of dhitchai (also dhikkat, Skt. diksa) by the Nanaguru, who 
stands oned in Nénam with the Lord, is a sacramental action, which is in fact the 
privileged expression of the Kirtyasatthi of the Lord. This effects the decisive free- 
ing of the rcchai, 7anam, and kirtyat of the spirit from the hold of Anavam, 
removes the gathered Sa7jitham, consolidates the initial immunity from the gather- 
ing of Agamiyam, and kindles Nanam. There are many kinds of dhitchat. The 
Guru discerns and performs the dhitchai appropriate to each. Broadly divided, 
dhitchai can be: Samaya dhitchat, Viséda dhitchat, and Niruvana dhitchat. The 
first two initiate to Sarzyat, Kirtya?, and Yogam; the third, which is the one for our 
context, leads to Nanam, Cf. SNS 255-258; Siddhantha Vina Vidat, pp 344-356. 
Umiapathi, in SP 8, speaks of 7 chief ways of imparting dhztchat: By look, by touch, 
by word, by bavanam, by instructing the Scriptures, and through Yoga. These are 
of one category (Angadhitchat); the other category (which embodies also the 
former) is through sacrifices, i.e., Hauthri dhitchat (Anghidh itchat). Dhitchai seems 
to have come down from very ancient times. The Southern Siddhars' tradition has 
preserved it, and it has remained as essential element of the Siddhantham. Cf. Ayyar, 
Origin, p. 81. 


120. For the Pralayakalar and the Vinitianakalar the dh itcha? is niradahara 
dhitchai, corresponding to the niradhara thiruméni that the Lord takes as Guru 
for them, See n.106. 


121. This may be compared to how a child learns the 8R's. On attaining the 
maturity for it, the child does not ¢pso facto begin to read, write, and reckon. It 
requires a teacher to teach it. 


122. The Siddhantham places all life (uyz, chith), from plant-life to the gods, 
on one level, discontinuous with non-life or matter (jadam). All life has at least some 
trace of consciousness, which matter totally lacks. Of course, not all life is of the 
same physical evolution, or of the same level of consciousness (psychical evolution). 
And not all men are of the same level of spiritual maturation. 


123. By referring to them as ‘beginningless’ or ‘anadhi' the Sid- 
dhantham does not mean that all these six categories are of equal significance on- 
tologically and axiomatically. Only the one Lord is the Sath. This way of tracing 
all to the six beginningless realities seems to be a characteristic of the Siddhantham, 
See under “The Place the Siddhantham Gives Itself’, p. 41. 


124. That ThAP 53 contains a characteristic tenet of the Sidhantha Saivam 
becomes all the more clear when we read the following verse, from which Umapathi 
has borrowed for his kufa?: 


OzsWaTgus GQedaleoarupd s95cruWed Oar@uureyd 
CudaesuTad prea7gGbh AHSSQuIGE csraTséO arc 
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Qaalwerry oor cuG) 5p) AdVMappHs AcvenvGwesr 
owamsuTh ‘Qungndacr csorpGgunGe coats bsrr. 


— Periyapuranam, "Sakkiyanayanar", 5. Sakkiya Nayanar was a Buddhist. Though 
he embraced Saivism, he did not embrace every aspect of it — especially its external 
observances. Periyapuranam justifies that Sakkiya nayan4ar was a true Saivite on the 
basis that he accepted this basic tenet of Saivism and lived by it. 


125. See also n. 188(II). 


126. The spirit's true nature is sadhasath. See under "The Spirit's Nature 
as Sadhasath", p 93. 


127. Cf. also SNB VIII.3.1. 
128. See under "Viyaitjagam (The Medium)", pp 94-98. 


129. This implies becoming aware of the ‘lead’ that the Lord takes and yielding 
to it. 


130. These ‘don'ts’ imply a practice similar to that of Mi in Munenmuso 
in Zen Mediation. However, the sartori-experience that blooms through such medita- 
tion, though similar in content and effects, cannot be equated to the mystical vision 
in the Siddhantham. The Siddhantham would feel that because Buddhism lacks 
a proper understanding about the true nature of man and of God (it does not ac- 
cept a personal absolute God, and describes man ultimately to be a stream of 
consciousness), the Zen zanma# would not fit into the description of Sivapprakasam 
(the shining of Siva on the consciousness of the devotee), but would remain only 
as Anmaprakasam. This seems to be confirmed by the example given by the Zen- 
master Father Hugo Enomiya Lasalle SJ (on 5 November, 1980, during a course of 
Zen Meditation at Ariccia, near Rome). Tracing the effects of Zen he mentioned 
about an experiment carried out with encephalograms on a Zen-master and a Yoghin. 
Though both had reached an equally deep state of meditation, it was found that 
the Zen-master was responding to stimuli from outside, while the Yoghin was not. 
In a similar way too, the Siddhantham would set aside the ‘Aham Brahmasmi (I 
am Brahman)’ way of reaching to the advaitic experience in Kévaladvaita (of the 
followers of Sankara, who too, with their Brahma-monism, lack the proper understan- 
ding of the nature of man and of God) in favour of the 'Sivdham (Sivam have | 
become or Sivam has become me)-way’, since the former way would lead only to 
Anmaprakasam in the realising of oneself to be Brahman. The Siddhantham 
repudiates the Kévaladvaita also because, as my Siddhanta Guru Nanaprakasa 
Svamigal] of Kanchipuram once mentioned to me, even a man of good dispositions, 
not experiencing all to be Brahman even after much arduous effort, would easily 
be driven to skepticism, a-religion, and materialism; and for the philosophers, it 
would promote only a proliferation of sterile discussions and controversies, as in fact 
in history it did. We find that Umapathi, when enunciating and praising the Lord's 


various gracious acts of mercy towards him, includes “not abandoning (him) in the 


expanse of darkness of the Ahambrahmavadhi" as one of them. Cf. PP 88-89. 


131. In Christian mysticism this way of contemplation is called ‘non-objective 
meditation’. It is to be noted that this way of contemplation is taught in the Sid- 
dhantham only to those who have reached the maturity of Malaparibagam- 
Iruvinaiyoppu-Satthinibadham, and who have been effectively taken possession of 
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by the Lord's Aru] through Guru-dh ttchat. For the others it would not make much 
meaning, and hence would not be useful. 


182. 'Kali' is the inner relish (This is explicit in the word ' akkalippu 
<ahakalippu>, rejoicing with an interior joy). This is the stuff of which baktht is 
made. It would be a misnomer to think that bakthi consists in the outpouring of 
mere love-emotions. As is clear from the kufal, the evolved Nana-element gives source 
to this inchoative experience of bliss, which is bakth, Because this relish that the 
spirit is bestowed with arises from the experience of a pure communion, it is of the 
calibre of love and of bliss. Umapathi, therefore, says in ThAP 80 that if this sort 
of love is found in the spirit, the Lord as Bliss would be her immediate gain. The 
bakth? found narrated in the lives of Nayanmars, and poured forth in the Saivite 
mystical writings, are of this type. The emotional elements were certainly there pre- 
sent to a great extent, but they were seeped through and through with Nanam. See 
also nn 95(1) and 125(II). This is the Siddhantham's version of bakthi. 


188, It may be appropriate at this point to refer the reader to 
" Dhasakaryam", which enumerates the evolution of the spirit’s gains through ten 
stages. See Appendix III. 


134, See later under "Jfaipani niffal”. Mapikkavasagar has expressed this 
disposition with these words: 
Aacr <scusirerer AjeSuycr Horpaigsorred 
Hust KHornGn sustgHrer ascvrnis. 
Leia "Because He, Sivam, within my thought abides, 
By His Grace (Aru}) alone, bowing before (worshipping) His Feet”. 
—ThVm (1) "Sivapuranam", lines 17-18. (trans. Pope; brackets mine). 
185. SP 71 has Anma Dharisanam, Anma Suddhi, and Anma Labam (labam- 
gain) as corresponding to the effects of Afiyumnefi", "Uyirvilakkam’, and 
"Inbufunilai" of ThAP (see under Dhasakaryam in Appendix). These effects con- 
sist in: (i) attaching oneself to Wisdom as support while Pasam is transcended (in 
Thatthuva Suddhi); (ii) abandoning one's own works (i.e., abandoning thatpodham 
or one’s anmabédham in one's works- Anmasuddhi); and (iii) merging with Sivam; 
respectively. A careful study would reveal that, "Afiyumnef?" is more in the order 
of study and contemplation, while "Uy:rvilakkam" directs itself more to the action- 
aspect of the striving. Note how the key-kufal of "Uyirvilakkam" (ThAP 64) con- 
tains the key word 'seyal’ (action or function); and how the concluding kufal (ThAP 
70) sets aside any claim to the effect that the ultimate gain can be won by one's 
prowess. 
136. The Tamil word 'vilakkam' carries this double connotation. 


137. Commentators have taken “thiinilal” to mean ‘cool shade’, instead of 
‘the shadow of the pillar’ (perhaps following "thapnilal” in SNB IX). Nanapprakasa 
Svamiga] 's version takes its confirmation also from ThAP 67, where the same simile 
is taken up. The interpretation as ‘crystal’ pillar stems form ThAP 50, 55, and 64. 


138. Bondage to Anavam has been referred to as a disease already in ThAP 
28 and 42. 


139. See ThAP $4. Traces of such 'biliousness’ perdure so long as thatpodham 
remains. 
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140. That the fullness in living is found in the life of communion in love is 
reflected in the language of people in villages. The expression "aftyadha patyan (the 
unknowing boy)" refers to a young man still unmarried (compare this with Mary's 
response to the angel: "I know not man"); and "valkkai (life)" would refer to the 
life lived in communion as husband and wife. 


141. See a similar formulation expressing yearning in ThAP 20, Note the pun 
implicit in bavam: the vin, (empty) bavam is offset by Thiruvaru] through 
Sivohambavanam. 

142. See n. 220(II). 

143. Cf. also ThAP 18 and 22. 


144. Cf. ThAP 98. If Aru] were not to burn them up, rebirth and further 
suffering must necessarily follow. 

145. Cf. ThAP 62. SNB IX has spoken the same idea, but with another 
metaphor. There, passing from being under bondage to under the lead of Arul is 
described as passing from the unbearable heat to the cool shade. 


146. Contrast this with ThAP 40. 


147. The tone of the Guru-instruction in ThAP 57-60 is in the form of direct 
injunctions. In ThAP 67-70 such a tone is conspicuous by absence. 


148. The imagery used would seem to imply that the graced men that habitually 
act under the illumination of Arul-Nanam are like torch-bearers for those who are 
still living in the darkness of A7iianam. Their favoured, privileged, and advan- 
tageous position is thus portrayed. 


149. Cf. also SNS 305. 
150. Cf. SNB XI. ("Aran kalal selumé"). 


151. ThAP 21 has pointed out that ‘Inbu' has Its "thunaipporu|” (namely 
Arul), just as alienation and pain ('thunbu’) too has its thunaiporul (namely 
Mummalam). 

152. These pleasures that later bring pain are actions done with a sense of 
'I’ and ‘mine’. The pain that comes later refers not only to the pain that is always 
admixed with every earthly pleasure, but especially to the pain in recurring birth, 
brought about by the moral effects (Kanmam) of such enjoyments. It is clear, therefore, 
that the reference is not only to the pleasures that are immoral. 


153. For further implication of this kufa{, see also under “Advaita according 
to the Siddhantham”, p. 168. 

154. The immediacy of the enjoyment of Bliss (i.e., without any mediatory 
form) has already been spoken of. See under "Inbu (Bliss) and Anbu (Love)”, pp 76-77. 


155. ThAP 79: "minfaya thanmatyavar...". 


? 156. Palayavurai takes “patfar" as those without attachment (paffa7far). This 
does not seem to be exact By adding “uratyoliya” to pat#ar, Umapathi makes it 
clear that he refers to the type of Yoghic mystics who are called 'mauni' or ‘mont’. 
Cf. also UV 38: "Ménanandha munivar...". 
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157. Note phrases like "uffa@r ufavinar”. 

158. Cf. the use of paffu in "paftil” of ThU 14. 

159, Cf, ThAP 91, See later, under "The Mystic Union", 

160. See also under "The Nature of the Disquise”, pp 134-135. 
161. See also under "Men of Yield-free Works", pp 173-174. 


162. This is the description of the purest form of bakth?. Meykankar has describ- 


ed this as “ayara anbil (in unforgetting love)” in SNB XI. This love is a highly grac- 
ed love, See also n, 132, 


163. See also under "Jnbu (Bliss) and Anbu (Love)", pp 76-77. 


164. Hence this is the totally opposite experience from that of alienation en- 
dured in bondage. 


165, The ‘gazing’ with the Lord's Eye involves the kirzya? (behind the act 
of 'gazing'), the 7%anam (in the conscious-element in the 'gazing'), and the icchat 
(in the ecstacy in the 'gazing'). Kanal, seeing (as in meykandan), refers to this way 
of seeing. 

166. Cf. esp. ThAP 48. 


167. Cf. SNS 253: "malaradikkil vaippan". Because of this the Guru is called 
Aru]-Guru or Nana-Guru, 


168, See under "The Bonded Man's Ineptitude”, pp 121-124. 
169. This has been picturesquely portrayed in ThAP 39. See p. 128. 


170. Cf. SNB IX.3. édhu. In SP 90 Umapathi likens it to the odour of the 
spices that remains on in the vessel even after it is washed. See also n.40. 


171. Cf. SNB IX: "vidhi ennum aichelutthé". Cf. especially SNB IX. 3.1. In 
the Sitra Meykandar says, "ennum (contemplate)"; and in adhikaranam he says, 
"uccharikka (pronounce)". Sivafiana Munivar says in his Stffuraz that, of the three 
ways in which a mantra may be said, namely manadham (in one's consciousness), 
mandham (with an interior vocalisation), and ura? (with an audible pronunciation), 
what is intended is especially the first type, as "“ennum" in the Sutra clearly states. 


172. Umapathi adopts the same arrangement also in SP. 


173. Meykandar's disciple Manavasagankadandhar devotes stanzas 32-45 (out 
of his 55 stanzas) to expatiate on the Five-Letters! (In stanzas 32-39 he speaks of the 
Five-Letters Dance; and in stanzas 40-45 of the Five-Letters itself). Cf. also SNS 299; 
SP 90-92; NVTh 93-94; KK 4; ThKP 26. 


174. Ksara is what is destructible; aksara, therefore, is what is indestructible. 
For example, though the written-form of the letter '4' may be undone, and though 
it may be written in different ways in different languages, the reality behind the 
letter is one and indestructible. Hence the letters are called aksara in Skt. This is 
all the more true in the case of the Paicaksara (T. Panjatcharam), since the realities 
the five letters stand for are anadhi and indestructible. Umapathi therefore calls 
them: “andham adhigal illadha aijelutthu (the Five Letters that have neither begin- 
ning nor end)*. SP 90; cf. also UV 40-41. 
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175. This ordering of the Five-Letters is called Mukthi Panjatcharam. The 
Five-Letters are also written as NaMaSiVaYa, as in fact it is often found in the 
Stotras. This ordering is called the Thitla Patijatcharam (i.e., Patijatcharam meant 
for those as yet spiritually unevolved and uninitiated). This way of invocation is not 
what is inculcated as the highest sadhanam, for this form is believed to be for the 
common man, bringing him earthly well-being and the maturation towards the renun- 
ciation in the Nana-padham. The mystics speak of this ordering of the Sacred Five- 
Letters too with high veneration as a name of the Lord. Manikkavasagar's opening 
line in ThVm is a characteristic one: "Namacchivaya (NaMaSiVaYa) valga! Nathan 
Thal valga\" i.e., First the Lord is named with His Salvific letter-form; then the Lord 
in the Guru-form (cf. 'nathan') with His Aru]-Satthi (Tha/) is referred to. Valga 
— hail. 


176. In Sanskrit ‘nama’ is a veneration term. ' Stuaya' means 'to Siva’ (dative 
of Siva). 


177. See the analogy given on pp 58-59. 


178. It will be noted that these five realities and their inter-relation were already 
introduced under "Pathi-Pasu-Pasam: A General Vision” as forming part of the 
moment of initiation (See pp 57-59). There, for instance, Pattanatthadigal was cited 
as representing these five realities of St, Va, Ya, Na, and Ma as Father, Mother, the 
striver, Friends, and Concubine respectively. Si and Va constitute Pathi; Ya, Pasu; 
and Na and Ma, Pasam. Thus, the Mukthi Paitjatcharam would represent the reali- 
ty of Pathi-Pasu-Pasam as found in the mukthi-state: pathi would be the Supreme 
Lord (andham); and Pasu and Pasam would be recapitulated to Him there as His 
subjects and as His possession respectively (cf. SNB II.4.1). See also the Chart on 
"The Sacred Five-Letters” on p. 158. 

179. "Alladhum", referring to all other works, carries the overtone that also 
all secular sciences are included under "the other works”, 

180, Cf. also UV 45. Usually ‘aindhu' refers to the five senses (cf, ThAP 35 
and 69). Here, in this chapter of Umapathi on the Sacred Five-Letters, evidently 
the 'five’ refers to the Five-Letters. 

181. Cf. ThAP 82. The Om-mantra is said to be composed of five partitive 
letters: A (21), U(2), M (1b), Vindhu, and Nadham. They move the Ahankaram, 
Buddhi, Manam, Chittham, and Purudan, respectively, towards more and more evolv- 
ed processes of knowledge and consciousness. Cf, SNB IV.1.2 and 3. In SNB IJI.3.1. 
Meykandar mentions that the five senses are inserted into sensing by the Five Letters. 

182. Mun. Up. 2.2.4 (Trans. R. E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanisads 
<Oxford University Press, 1971>. Cf. also Yesu Das Tiwari, "Meditation of OM in 
the Upanisads” in Research Seminar, pp 413-417. Manikkavasagar has the following 
expression: 


aww crores Ad Qrierpoms Berm Glowsusrr! 


es, "OQ True One who as Ongaram in my bosom abides that I may 'live’”, 
— ThVm (1) "Sivapuranam", lines 33-34. 
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183, Cf, SNB IX.3.2. A comparison between SNB IV.1.4. and IX.3.3, and 
between UV 34 and 35 will prove useful to see further relationship between Om 
and the Five-Letters. It is however beyond our scope to enter into their intricacies, 


184, See under "The Dance of Salvation”, pp 65-66. 


185, Already Manikkavasagar seems to have implied these two types of dances 
of Siva in ThVm (5) "Thirucchadhagam" 95, Regarding the dance of Siva, cf. also 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, The Dance Of Stva (New York, 1957) pp 66-79; C. N. 
Singaravelu, Unmai Vilakkam (The Exposition of Truth of Manavasagam Kadan- 
thar) A Primer of Satva Siddhanta (Samajam: Madras, 1981) pp 51-66. 


186. UV 32 says clearly that the Five-Letters Dance takes place in the spirit. 
There "Ettum trandum (eight and two)" is ten, The way ten and Ya were written 
in Tamil were similar. Hence "ettum trandum" has been used as an oblique reference 
to the spirit. Cf. Upmat Vilakkam, Urat by Nanaprakasa Svamiga] of Kanchipuram 
(Madras, 1967) pp 39-40. The same stanza says also that salvation is the purpose 
of this dance. The Una Nadanam and the Nana Nadanam are then described in 
UV 383 and 34. See also the representation of the Sacred Five-Letters on p. 158. 


187, This representation is rich in symbolism. For instance, Ya at the crown 
symbolizes the Ahankara-dominated living; Na at the supporting foot represents how 
for the man-in-bondage the world-order is the real, and how the Lord brings about 
his Malaparibagam through the material world-order; etc. 


188. The symbolism of this representation could be: With the little drum is 
the sound and beat produced, to which the dance keeps step expressing delight; 
the hand downward shows the descent of Arul-Nanam into the graced spirit. Abhaya- 
mudra represents how the Lord is the spirit's unforsaking refuge (ThAP 4). The 
position of Ma symbolizes the victory of the spirit over Anavam and the cessation 
of rebirth; and that of Na shows the consumption of Kanmam and Mayat's delu- 
sion, Compare the positions of the 2 dances on the Natardaja-figure. 


189. Cf. "Viriya MaNa". A similar expression would be "on?u mighinum" 
in ThAP 29. See n. 237(II). 


190. Though Manikkavasagar begins his Thiruvasagam with "Namacchivaya 
wilgal”, he says that he received the Sacred Five-Letters as SiVaYaNaMa from his Guru: 
prGerGur gan OewiGgcr Aamwew crews QumGner. 
~ ThVm (38) "Thiruvésafavu" 10. 
When Appar was thrown into the sea by the Jains tied to a stone, he is said to have 
been saved by invoking the Five-Letters. Though Appar refers to this incident with 
Namacchivaya-form: 
sppiscmt ry Gun sop umisdlepud 
BOD wag) 5LéF) autuGay 
(Thévaram: Thirunavuk karasar, p. 524), he seems to have been initiated in- 
stead with the SiV¥aYaNaMa-form, as is hinted in his words: 


e@gurTs Oshsgerner 

prob udeiGner 2arsgarn 
Sours OurSws Aatugzw OQasryy 
BnofsGaer... 
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.. (Ibid., p. 453). 
Usually, to those of the Thiviradhara- and Adhithiviradhara-satthinibadham 
(see n. 118) the Nana-Guru imparts dhitchat with the handing of the Ain- 
dheluttharul. 


191. Cf. also SP 92, UV 42. 


192. From a depth-reading on the bondage-habits described as Vasanamalam 
(SP 91) and as the worm returning to the taste of margésa fruit (SNB IX.3. édhu), 
and on the dynamism behind the ordering of the Five-Letters and their manner of 
invocation, it would emerge that the Siddhantham places much of the bondage- 
conditionings of man, not outside him, but as deep down, below his conscious level, 
in the region of his unconscious and the subconscious (Kanmam too pertains to this 
region). Moreover, the dynamics behind the way the offsetting of this bondage- 
yearnings is sought by the invoking of the Sacred Five-Letters seems to be similar 
to the one that is behind the efficacy of Namajepam (Skt. Namjap) in the Indian 
Bakthi tradition, of the Hesychastic prayer ("Jesus-prayer”) in the Greek Orthodox 
tradition, the recital of the beads in the Catholic and Islamic traditions, of the 
"beating with a sharp dart of longing love" of The Cloud of the Unknowing, and 
the like. 


193. Nanam (Wisdom) as the form of the Lord has been spoken of in ThAP 
1, 5 and 7. See also under "Svariipam (The True-Form)" pp 72-74. 


194. We have followed the word divisions as taught by Nanapprakasa 
Svamiga] of Kanchipuram, Cf. also UV 43. 

195. See this illustrated under "The Highest Sadhanam” on p. 154. 

196. In the Guru the Lord comes to man with His Aru] taking a perceptible 
form (Hence the Guru is the Aruuru). In Aindheluttharul Thiruvarul comes to the 
man with the Lord’s Gracious Name (SiVaYaNaMa) as Her mantra-form. 

197. Arul-Satthi effects Malaparibagam in the spirit before it attains discern- 
ment; and Aru]-Nanam brings about the spirit's purification from anmabodham 
before giving her to obtain bliss-experience. 

198. Meykandar refers to this way of impersonating (bavagam) when he says: 
"bavagaman- thannarulal bavippadhu paran (that which is contemplated by the 


contemplation that is His Aru] is the Lord)". SNB VI.2.3. In SNS 298, 299 Arulnandhi 
sees a close connection between the 'Sivohambavanam' and the contemplation of 


the Sacred Five-Letters. 
199. Meykandar implies this in Siztra IX. Sivafana Munivar explicitates it 
thus in his Si77urat: 
aarp ureses Qual erorgseo5u ? i 
Gui) Gesubeoss Ey amr) aaulen ee au 
5 setts ‘Oeuwpsa) Qoualstiuu wi55I 
Qurger wwsGb IG AGIMLSS scisaciuGub. 
200. The verb 'anaidhal' is very expressive. It denotes = going and reaching 
the goal (person) yearned for, and reposing in the attainment of it. Anaindhor is 
the Tamil term for jivanmukia. 


201. See also under “The Concomitants of Bliss” on pp 74-75. 


35 
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202, Umapathi describes it similarly as "pongo|i nanam vaymat" in SP 59, 
and as “ongunarvu" again in SP 93. 

203. As seen earlier, the Siddhantham likens the little light to a flickering lamp- 
light, and the Great Light to the sun-light. 


204, "Al- thatthuvanthan néré thanatyalitthu munnitkum", SNS 305. 'Face 
of the Lord’ is an Old Testament (psalms) expression, not of the Siddhantham. 


205. Gf, SNS 245, 


206. Cf, ThAP 88: "asi uruvamumam angu". Va there, as we have seen under 
the Sacred Five-Letters, refers to Aru|-Nanam. 


207, The mystic's knowledge of the Lord is described as ‘seeing’, implying 
also all the immediacy that is in pratyaksa as compared with anumana. In its own 
inimitable way Thiruvundhtyar says that Sivam's boundary is not the place which 
is told, but the place which is trodden on being told. That is, one does not enter 
the truth about Sivam by hearing and studying about Him; one enters when one, 
after hearing, himself ‘sees’ or ‘realizes’ the truth about Sivam by uniting with 
Him, Cf, ThU 29. 

208. Cf. SNS 316. See also under "The Supreme Lord and His Grace”, pp 
(60-62) (Note how what was said in "Pathimudhunilai” is rooted in mystic experience). 


209. "Munnaie- chifffati volindhu sérndhu" SP 84. 
210. "Metthavé inbam kodutthal tfat". UV 51. 


211. See also under "The Lord is the Bliss-giver, pp 74-77. There is a subtle point 
to be noted here. The experience of Bliss cannot happen without the flooding 
of Nanam. In the sweet communion of Love (Bliss), however, Nanam is subsumed. 
Bliss is, as it were, the ultimate boundary of man, his crowning experience. From 
the wording of Umapathi in SP 84 this point surfaces. He says: 

Ysoamé AdnDa oPsg Crissy 

GpsGur Quit ursg Dbugs Grer Poor. 
Sivapprakasar’s ura? explains this state as "Wanatthukkumélana sivaithudaneé 
(being with Sivam which is beyond Nanam)". Cf. MSP, vol. 2, p. 264. 


212. The Lord's Nanam it is that purifies the spirit by burning up its 
"thatpodham', says Aru|nandhi: Cf. SNS 305. 


218. In the stanza beginning with 'ufukayirisal...’ Appar describes the restless 
mind as a swing swinging by the ropes of ego-driven desires. When the ropes snap, 
the swing falls to the ground and rests on mother earth. So too, the mind devoid 
of desire rests on God. Cf. Thévaram: Thirunavukkarasar, p. 429. Cf. also ThKP 
29; Brih. Up. 4.4.23; Sv. Up. 6.12-13; BhG 6.19. 

214. About the advaita of the Siddhantham, see the next heading below. 

215. The ‘gain’ spoken of by Meykandar in the Payanzyal of SNB is the 
simultaneous removal of bondage and the attainment of union with Sivam. The union 
attained is both in the knowing and in the loving. These three elements correspond 
to the three concomitant elements described in the mystic union. Cf. also SP 93: 
there "égaé-thonmazyil thugalilore insinuates that the jzvanmukta possesses this ad- 
vaitic union uninterruptedly and habitually: it has become old (thonmaz) to him 
due to long-standing possession! 
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216. 'Advaita' is of Upanishadic origin. Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhava etc. 
of the Vedanta school, and others like Srikaptha and Meykapdar are revered com- 
mentators who have intrepreted it in different ways. There is the danger of people 
losing sight of this truth due to the convention of referring to Sankara's position 
simply as Advaita. The differences in interpretation by the various commentators 
are traditionally designated as: Kévaladvaita of Sankara, ViSts{advatta of Ramanu- 
ja, Dvaita of Madhava, the Suddhadvaita of Srikaptha etc. 


217. Qurwscioh srevrrs yshs@ugpih %sgials 
Quiwsctr_ prgeroGer Guoayprer otij5nGorm! 
— "Ennatkanni" 2.4, Cf. Thayumiianvadigal, p. «5% Note the pun on ‘Meykanda 
nathan'. 
218. See under "Svaritpam (The True Form)" and "The Lord's Advaitic 
Presence with the Bonded Spirits", pp 72-74. 


219. See Sambandhar’s verse quoted on pp 98-99. Cf. also ThKP 86. Regard- 
ing the laconic form in which it is set, see n. 207 (II), p. 72. 
220. SNS 91. This is even more clearly Sambandhar’s and ThKP’s phraseology. 


221, Cf. also the urai of SNB II and SNS 91 in MSP, vol. 1. 


222. 9551 SOncrM QencvienGer gaouerofed gaO)werpy 
FULagicrenwucr, ssgis@Querp GenvGou yoireflw 
préfeow woorreg wou. 


(In the translation, the paraphrased parts are found within brackets). In commen- 
ting on this Sivaftana Munivar points out to chiefly three ways in which the negating 
particle na, or ‘a! in advaita, can be interpreted: (i) to denote non-existence (in- 
maipporu{il, Skt. abhava, as in aprakasa; (ii) to denote the opposite (mafudhalatp- 
poruftl, Skt. virodha), as in adharma; and (iii) to negate an attribute or a relation 
(anmaipporufil) as in abrahamana or anégam. In the first sense, it would mean de- 
nying ‘two’ to assert ‘one’. In the second sense, denial of ‘two’ would suppose the 
existence of two, against which ‘one’ is affirmed (The positions of Sankara and 
Ramanuja may be likened to the first, though in different ways; and the position 
of Madhava may be likened to the second), Meykandar’s anntyanasthi understands 
advaita in the third sense, in that it denies 'twoness', or points out to ‘inseparability’. 
Cf. Mapadiyam, pp 112-113. 


223. It would be absurd to categorize this as Pantheism or Panentheism. In 
fact Meykandar takes pain to repeatedly point out that the Lord remains ‘the other’ 
and does not get affected or tained by this presence. Cf. SNB II.1; V.2.1; VII.1.1; 
3.3; X.2.2; XI.1.1; etc. 


224, Many such expressions are found in the St6éra-literature. E.g., ThVm 
(3) "Thiruvandappagudh:", lines 35, 115-116. 


225. Sivafiana Munivar, commenting on this part, cites the example of Sri 
Krishna who, being such a mutthanma and an illustrious Guru, manifests to Ar- 
juna how the whole world is his form (cf. BhG I1. 9-30). In Mahabharata, even after 
this, Arjuna carries on as a Siva-worshipper. On account of this some would say — 
wrongly — that the apparition of the Lord Krishna was useless for Arjuna. Cf. this 
view of Munivar cited in Vajravel, Thifavu, p. 53. 
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226, ThVm (22) "Koil Thiruppadhigam” 7. 


227. wr ses weap sss) WITS wrens 
LMTFHsT wep HSS! WITS witencer 
upags weopssgi uTiapsph Ystb 
usher weopbsg: urtirapsp ysGw. (ThM 2251) 


228. The Lord's advaita with the world was already spoken of by him 
(Umapathi) in the first chapter, esp. ThAP 8. 


229. G.U. Pope has misfired in his explanation. Cf. Tiruvacagam, p. \vii. 
230. Cf. for instance 'tha]' in ThK 2, 7, 8, 9, and 'adz' (=thaf) in 3, 4 and 10. 
231. Cf. ThK 9. Umapathi uses it, for instance, in ThAP 31, 37. 


232, This is the meaning of than nigala (in which the sense of self is effaced) 
in ThAP 74, 


233. About this wonderful bargain Manikkavasagar has an exquisite verse: 

"What You did give me is Yourself; what 

You took possession of, instead, is mel! 

O Sankara, who is it that the better bargain clinched? 

Bliss that knows no end did I obtain. 

What is it that You got from me? 

O Lord that took all my thought as Your shrinel 

O Siva that dwells the Sacred Perundhufail 

My Father, my God! You who my body as Your abode did tread! 
For this a true return to make am I utterly unable”. 

--ThVm (22) "Koil Thiruppadhigam" 10. 


234. Note the remark of Pope: "The idea of a mystic marriage is introduced 
in a fantastic and untranslatable fashion”, Cf. also his translation. Trruvicagam, p.lvi. 


235. In popular Saivism, and in mythology and mythical language, Satthi or 
Aru] has always been represented as female, as Consort of Siva. It must be noted 
that Umapathi has consistently avoided such a language in ThAP, but has always 


employed instead a symbolical, analogical, allegorical language. We can safely 
presume that here too this is true. 


236. Compare this with Pattanatthadigal’s portrayal in the verse cited on 
p. 59. 


237. Meykandar too uses 'éganaghz' in Sutra X. Note the use of 'égam' in 
Sutra II also. 


288. Madhava's view is called dvazta. In Skt. dvi = two; dvaita = two-ness; 
a-dvaita would therefore mean non-two-ness, non-duality. 


239. Perhaps Umapathi has ThKP 32 in mind when he wrote "dsazyeladhu 
(there'd no sound arise)", for ThKP 32 describes the mystic in union as a bell that 
has lost its tongue. 


240. oerp7 stud Qe ard 
eag Azes@ Werpr sme (II 20. 9-10) 
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241. The spirit, which is freed from bondage and which mingles with God 
attaining its true pervasive nature in Him, is likened by Meykandar to how salt dissolves 
and becomes pervasive in water ("appanaindha uppin"). Cf. SNB X1.2.3; also SNS 
321. ThAP 8 had described the Lord's pervading presence in the world as ‘heat 
pervading water’ ("eriyufu nirpol"). 

242. Cf. SNB X.1. edhu 

248, Cf. SNB X.2. 


244, Cf. ThAP 92. Doing actions without the sense of 'I' and ‘mine’ is similar 
to the 'niskamitya karma' of BhG. 

245. Cf, SNS V.2.1; see also SNB V.2.2 (as explained on p. 96 and n. 198 (II). 

246. "Kandu katta (seeing and giving to see)" implies a very deep insight: 
Only on ‘realising’ (seeing in experience) is it possible to give ‘to realise’, In this 
sense of ‘seeing in experience’ has always 'kanal' been used, as also in 'meyhandan'. 
Here, this is applied even in the case of God; but Meykandar, taking the same simile 
of the senses and the spirit, traces how God, the Great Chith, is different from the 
small chith. Cf. SNB XI.1.1. 

247, gauni) ocronsslcracir yorner oorgani 2rApenp 


oerarssred sronrtGenr... 


Note the pun on “ujlatthin kan": (i) in the spirit, (ii) as the ‘eye’ of the spirit. Note 
also how in the first part of the venba, the Lord being experienced (known and en- 
joyed) by the mutthan is stated. The idea and the very words "ulguvar ulghiffai" 
are found in Appar's exquisite stanza beginning with "Kallanen...". Cf. Thevaram: 
Thirunavukkarasar, p. 533. 


248. Afpudhat-thiruvandhadhi, 20 (XI Thirumufai). 


249. Cf. also SP 98: "meyyé kandukondiruppar"; SNS 281: "Sivam thofiam 
onfumé kanbar" SNS 3ll. "stvamé kandiruppar". 

250. "Amaipél aindhadakkal (checking the five senses as does the tortoise)”. 
This is said in "Illafaviyal” (The Ethic of Family Life)! Cf. ThK 126. 


251. Anavam is "a malady that can silently seize the spirit even in mukthi- 
state”. ThAP 28. 


252. Meykandar compares the way the j7vanmukta, though continuing to be 
with the sense-equipped body and living the normal course of life with its many 
material cares and worries, comes through unharmed, to how a magician walks over 
fire unscathed, and to how an adept horseman rides a swift spirited steed unseated. 
Cf. SNB X.2.4, 5. 


253. However, the pains of yearning, the pangs of separation, and the fierce 
allurements of the fleeting pleasures are not totally wanting even to the mature mystic. 
They are movingly porytrayed by Mapikkavasagar in ThVm (5) ” Thirucchadhagam" ; 
(6) "Nitthal vinnappam"; (28) "Valap- patthu" etc. 

254. SNS 302: "thannuruvap-padhippellan hodupondhu padhippan ivanpale". 
Attaining such a nature after death is spoken of in SNS 283. Perhaps Meykandar* 
has implied this universal reaching out by comparing the mystic’s state to ' ponval’, 
the sun rays. Cf. SNB XI.2.4. The same simile he has used in II.2.3 for Arul}. 
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255.Qaefules QaehCuni: algalu arp 
nohuled yohCurds maw aumpib 
aoule golCurd g@aiAw aurpnd 
Ogsehuyd suGs, Masset gaGw. (ThM 168) 


Figuring the first line, for instance: the space within a ballon getting mingled in 
the outer space when the ballon rises and bursts. 'A/:' (in the second line) refers 
to that gracious love that moves to kindly action. The lamp-light capitulating to 
the sun-light (third line). 


256. Cf. SP 95; also ThU 26. 


257. Cf. also SP 94, There Umapathi mentions some of the ordinary practices 
in the bargain. 


258. The lives of some of the Nayanmars do appear strange, as ThKP itself 
points out and explains. Cf, stanzas 52-55. 


259. There is a feeling that Umapathi does not give the importance Meykandar 
gives in SNB XII to the worship in temples and to secking the company of Saiva 
devotees (Valiavecttil cites this opinion, for instance, in Liberated Life, pp 142-143). 
It must be remembered that the two authors have different roles and different ob- 
jectives in their writings. Meykandar's Sutra XII comes in the genuine tradition of 
Tamil Saivism and Pertya puranam. In Payantyal he describes the ‘gain’, and the 
means to persevere and grow in the gain. Consistent with his teaching on the nature 
of the spirit as "sarndhadhan vannamadhal (becoming of the hue of that with which 
it joins)", he exhorts the wise to avoid the friendship of those that have no love for 
the Lord, and to seek the company instead of true devotees (XII:2). He sees a 
sacramental character in the outfit of the Saivite Ad?yar and in the Siva temples, 
in as much as they are the privileged places of the Lord's presence in the world 
for His devotees (XII.3). Umapathi too, in fact, has the last and a most moving doc- 
trinal verse (98) in his SP on these two. Cf. alo his NVTh 91-92, 106-108. 


260. "Ufuntholitkut- thakka payan ulagam". ThAP 97. 


261. We have translated 'vafuntholil (lit. ineffective or useless work) as ‘yield- 
free work’ (similar to ‘duty-free import’) since there is implied an exception, a 
liberation. 

262. Karma is likened to seeds. Cf. ThAP 32. 


263. Discerning falsehood (and therefore also one’s bondage-condition) is possi- 
ble only with the dawning of Grace! Mapikkavasagar's touching verse portrays his 
refined spirit that makes him painfully aware of the falsity within him. He sings: 

"All false am I — false is my heart, false too my love. Yet if I, a man of 

Deeds, weep (over my falsity), truly may I gain You (Tiuth)!”. 

— ThVm (5) "Thirucchadhagam” 90. 

264. "Varuntholitku vaymai payan”. ThAP 97. 

265. Samijitham is removed by the Gum by giving dhitchai. See n.119. 


266. Cf. SNB X.2.3. Arujnandhi compares this to how a potter's wheel goes 
on turning, even after a pot has been made, till it comes to a stand-still. Cf. SNS 
$09; also ThAP 98: "énfavinat yudalé dégum”". 
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967." Efum vinai thonfil arulé sudum". ThAP 98. Cf. also SP 89, ThM 2565. 


268. Manikkavasagar, in his verse that begins "An?é enfan avtyum udalum... 
(on that day itself when You did my spirit, my body and my possessions take...)", 
expresses also how the Lord takes the lead and the responsibility for all his actions: 
paAGp Gewourds Nenp Gewicuris, prGerr Bebe prusGw! 
ie., "You may indeed do all well, You may do ill (mistakes): am I the lord for all 
that?”, ThVm (38) "Kulaitthap-patthu" 7. Cf. also ThAP 68, 71 regarding the Lord 
taking over, through His Grace, the lead in the graced-man’s life. 


269. "Mummai tharum mitvinaiga] miulavam". ThAP 99. 
270. Ibid.; cf. also SNS 310. 
271. Cf. ThAP 38. See n. 37. 


272. ‘Alaivar', from the root ‘alai' (waves)', implies agitation, concern, pain, 
and apparently even futile activity. 'Miga' raises this to a superlative degreel 


273, See the meaning of 'Thiruvarutpayan' on p. 53: and in n. 6 (Il). 


CHAPTER IV 


The General Doctrinal Setting of 
St. Paul as Traceable from His Letters 


1, Paul is the English form of the Roman name ' Paulus’ (meaning ‘small'); 
in Gk it is rendered ' Paulos’. 


2, Jews settled in other countries adopting, besides their Jewish names, other 
names consonant with the respective country's culture is not uncommon. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, that Paul had both a Jewish name (Saul) and Roman name (Paul), 
that he was known more by 'Saul' when he lived in Jewish circles, and that he prefer- 
red the name Paul when he began his Gentile-mission. The Acts, when speaking 
of Paul, switches over from Saulos to Paulos at the instance before the Proconsul 
Sergius Paulus at Paphos during his so-called first missionary journey (cf. Acts 13/9). 


3. The crucifixion of Jesus would have occurred c. 30 A.D. Probably Paul's 
life spanned the years between 10 and 65 A.D. 


4. Cf. Otto Kuss, Paolo (It. tr) (Edizioni Paoline, 1974), p. $7 and fn. 18. Acts 
22/3, however, would put the declaration "gegennémenos en Tarso (born in Tarsus)" 
in the mouth of Paul. 


5. Paul usually quotes, probably from memory, from the Septuagint version 
(ie. the Gk version) of the Bible in spite of his Rabbinical schooling in Jerusalem, 
pointing out to the probability that he grew up in the Jewish Diaspora setting in 
the Hellenistic world before he came to Jerusalem. 


6. Acts 22/28 would make Paul state: "But I was born a Roman citizen”. 


7, Strabo (c. 63 BC - 19 AD), in his Geographica, (as cited by Kuss, Paolo, 
p-57) extols Tarsus to the level of Athens and Alexandria for philosophical interests; 
the town excelled also in cultivating the art of speaking. We know from the Acts 
and from the Letters that Paul possessed, both in speaking and in writing, a fluent 
and cultured Greek Koiné (not the classical Greek, nor the Koiné of the refinement 
of Luke or Apollos), the kind of Greek that was in use in his time in the Hellenistic 
world. This does not exclude the Hebraic peculiarities that at times make inroads 
into his Koiné. 

8. When Paul is about 50 years old, he is made to describe his stay in Jerusalem 
to be “from my youth (ek neotétos)” (Acts 26/4), 'Anatethrammenos (brought up)' 


in Acts 22/8, along with 'pepatdeumenos (educated)', can refer to his schooling 
in Pharisaical traditions and Rabbinical studies, 


9. Especially outside Palestine, the Jews, at the turn of the Christian era, had 
a fervent missionary outlook (Only in Mt 23/13 there is a mention of proselyticism 
in Palestine). ‘Proselytes' were pagan converts to Jewish religion. They were, for 
the greater part, women, even from noble and royal families. 'God-fearers’ were 
those who were attracted by the Jewish religious and ethical code, who attended the 
Synagogue meetings, but who, for reasons like not wanting circumcision, did not 
become proselytes. Cf. The Interpreter's Dictionary of Bible, s.v., "Proselytes”. 
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10. The incident of the Greek-speaking Christians airing their grievance, and 
the way the seven deacons from their ranks were appointed, are indicative of this. 
Cf. Acts 6/1-7. 


11. Stoning was the task of adults to carry out... Note how Acts 8/1-3 prepares 
for Paul's historic Damascus-journey and the subsequent about-turn that he would 
make after ‘meeting’ Christ. 


12, Paul confesses that he was a persecutor of the Christians in Phil 3/6; ICor 
15/9; ITim 1/13; cf. also Acts 9/1-3; 22/3-6; 26/9-12. 


13, In the Acts, the Christians are seen to refer to themselves: as adelphor 
(brothers) (as did the Jews among themselves) from 1/15 onwards; as mathétat 
(disciples) from 6/1 onwards; and as mathétat tou kyriou (disciples of the Lord) in 
9/1 (only). By the others they were referred to as hé hodos (the Way): cf. 9/2; 19/9,23; 
22/4; 24/14, 12 (Perhaps also 18/25-26). They came to be known as Christians in 
Antioch (cf, 11/26). The Jews instead called them hazrésis (heretical sect): cf. 24/5, 
14; 28/22. 


14. Later, when he had the wisdom to discern, Paul would identify this at- 
titude as ‘boasting’; and the things he thus boasted about he would count as 
worthless. 


15. The memory of the pains he had inflicted always remained; but only oc- 
casionally, in peak moments of controversy, it surfaced in his clear statement that 
he was formerly a persecutor (Sce n. 12 above). This sets the tone also for ICor 15/8-Il. 


_ 16. The mystery of the suffering of innocent Christians being the suffering 
of Christ himself is further explicited in Acts; "I am Jesus whom you are persecuting” 
(9/5; 22/8; 26/15). Later, Paul himself would suffer persecution, and would inter- 
pret it as participating in Christ's death. Cf. for instance IICor 4/7-18; esp. v. 10; 
Phil 3/10-11. 


17. The tradition that Paul himself received, and which he passes on, as for 
instance in ICor 15/3-7, was first received by him probably from Ananias, as the 
Acts implies (cf. 9/10-19; 22/12-16). 


18. The narration of Christ’s appearance to Paul is found, more in a 
hagiographical style, in Acts 9/1-19; 22/3-16; and 26/4-18. Evidently, Paul’s own 
references to it in his Letters are of greater interest to us. 


19. Paul's identification of Christ's appearance to him as being of the same 
category of the appearance of the Risen Christ to the other apostles gives us an inkl- 
ing as to the form in which the apostles could have seen the Risen Christ. This 
possibility is further enhanced by Paul proceeding to speak of the Risen Christ's 
appearance as guaranteeing the bodily resurrection of the Christian, and as being 
the model for it; for, ICor 15 is on that argument. The Risen Christ that Paul saw, 
then, was the pneumatic Christ, the Christ that had become "the life-giving Spirit” 
(ICor 15/45). Christ was seen to possess the fullness of the godhead bodily (i.e. 
perceivably; cf. somatikos, Col 2/ 9). 

20. This knowledge need not have been a knowledge known with immediate, 
full, cognitional clarity. 
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21, We should not forget that the knowledge of Christ that Paul shows in his 
Letters is the knowledge that he received through this revelation? but as it took shape, 
matured, and attained full stature over the years in the light of his living, preaching, 
and disseminating the faith with generous single-mindedness. Besides, in Gal 1/17 
is found a detail missed in the Acts, that Paul after his revelation, "went away into 
Arabia" (perhaps for a period of three years). That period would have been for him 
one of reflection and prayer, and of personal maturation. 


22. It would not be very exact to call Paul's change-over as a ‘conversion’, 
in the sense of abandoning the Jewish faith and adopting the Christian faith. For, 
Paul ever remained basically a Jew, not only in the ethnic sense and in his consciousness 
of continuing in the chosenness and 'the promise’ inherent in the Jewish people 
(cf. Rom 9/1-5), but also in most of the cardinal doctrines of the Jewish faith, let 
alone his Weltanschauung and his cultural moorings. If he championed the irrelevancy 
of the Torah and circumcision, it was because he was given to see their inefficacy 
for justification, His chief doctrinal difference with the Jews was that now "God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to Himself” (11Cor 5/19). 


23. From all this it would be even more clear that the Christ who was the 
focal point of Paul's faith and proclamation was not the Christ who lived, taught, 
and worked miracles in his earthly existence (as it was for the Synoptics; cf. for in- 
stance, regarding Lk, Acts 1/1-2), but the historical person Jesus now risen from the 
dead and designated as the Lord and as the Son of God (Rom 1/4). For a fuller 
significance of Christ in Paul's Letters, see the later parts of this chapter. 


24. ‘Apostle’ (from the Gk verb apostella) means ‘one who is sent’. 


25, In the Acts, till ch. 15 Peter is predominant. Paul enters in ch. 8 & 9; 
his apostolic activity begins in chs. 13-14; and from ch. 16 onwards he becomes the 
main figure. 

26. From the eighteenth century, only the Letters to Timothy and Titus became 
known as ‘the Pastoral Letters’ — however, in the narrower sense of containing 
directives as to how to be a pastor (bishop). But, in point of fact, all the Letters 


of Paul are pastoral in character, since they are an instrument for Paul to carry out 
his pastoral care. 


27. 11Tim is written from prison. This could have been his second imprison- 
ment in Rome that ended in his death. The Acts ends with Paul's first captivity 
in Rome, and does not speak of his death. 


28. Cf. Kuss, Paolo, p.17 and fn. 4 for the date, and for the tradition of Paul's 
martyrdom found in the First Letter of Clement. 


29. There are, besides, other Letters found in the NT corpus which are ascribed 


to Sts James, Peter, John, and Jude. Hebrews, attributed to Paul, is Pauline in doc- 
trine, but not in its style and composition. 


30. The narrative section includes the Gospels and The Acts of the Apostles. 


31. Probably Paul authored more such Letters, which are either lost or have 
been redacted into the existing Letters, as I11Cor seems to show. 


32. From the Greek style of writing and the tone of the Letters, as well as from 
some of the contents, the so-called Pastoral Letters are, by some authors, said to 
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be from the pen of Luke. Others see their similarity with the writings of Ignatius 
of Antioch, of Polycarp, etc.; and hence they would give it a much later date, However, 
the Pastoral Letters do not seem to show the evolution of the monarchical bishops, 
a development which these later writings present. They instead seem to witness to 
the interim period between the Apostles and the monarchical bishops, when Timothy 
and Titus are placed above the epzscopo: and the presbytero?, the fore-runners of 
the bishops. 


33. Phil is written during imprisonment (cf. 1/7, 18, 14, 17, etc). Probably it 
was an imprisonment earlier to the one in Rome. Perhaps it was in Ephesus. Paul 
himself speaks of many imprisonments (cf. IICor 11/23), 


34. Often Paul includes, both in the introductory and the concluding parts 
of his Letters, names of others, often of fellow-workers, showing his solidarity with 
them in ministry as pertaining to the one Church of Jesus Christ. 


35. Even Phim is addressed to "the church in your house” also (v. 2). 


36. The ‘presence’ of Paul through his Letters are felt at times to be more 
powerful than his personal presence. Cf. IICor 10/9. 


37. Cf. for instance Col 4/16. "The letter from Laodicea” mentioned there 
may be Epheszans (Marcion entitles it "To the Laodiceans”), The title "To the 
Ephesians” is found on all the manuscripts extant, but not so "to the saints who 
are at Ephesus” in Eph 1/1. The Chester Beatty (Dublin) (P*°, the oldest copy of 
Paul's Letters, c. 200AD) does not have it. So too in Origen, and in the old copies 
known to Basil; Jerome also knew of manuscripts that did not carry these words. 
In Vaticanus (Rome) and Sinaiticus (London) (of IV century) those words are found 
written marginally at a later date. All other manuscripts carry that text (cf. B, M. 
Metzger. A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (1971); JBC, 56:2-3). 
All this may go to show that, though addressed to the Ephesians, the letter did have 
a wide circulation. It may also be noted here that the earliest post-Pauline writings, 
like the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch, of Polycarp, of Clement, etc. show a great 
familiarity with the Pauline Letters. 


38. Phil 2/1-l] is a clear instance of this, where the Christological hymn in 
vv 6-11 comes as the basis for the injunctions in wy 1-5. 


39. Cf. for instance ICor 9/1: “Am I not an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus 
the Lord?”. 


40. In fact, it is quite likely that Paul has incorporated in his Letters certain 
insights, syntheses, and schemes that he has already evolved for his second level 
preaching. Rom 1—8 could be an example of this. 


41. NT uses katéched (katéchoumenos). It is to be noted that the NT usage 
and the modern usage are at variance. In NT, katécheé is used to refer to the first 
level proclamation, while the modern usage refers to this as 'kérygma’. In NT, the 
deeper instruction in faith is referred to with didask6; the modern usage for this 
is 'katéchésis'. We use ‘catechesis’ here in the modern sense. 

42. As mentioned in the Introduction I have neither given an exegesis of the 
passages where charts is found, nor have I brought in ana prior theological scheme 
of ‘grace’ in speaking about it. The outlines that I have traced in chs. IV and V 
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are an outcome of an open-minded exegetical study that had preceded the exposi- 
tion given here, 


4. Similar to how we ‘have studied the original Tamil texts in Part One, we 
have referred ourselves to the original texts of Paul in Greek Koine in this Part Two. 
For text we have followed The Greek New Testament, eds., Kurt Alland, Matthew 
Black, Carlo M. Martini, Bruce M. Metzger, and Allen Wikgren (United Bible 
Societies, 19753), We have, besides, used the other standard instruments of work 
listed under the bibliography. The English version commonly cited in our work is 
the Revised Standard Version (RSV) (for the NT). Other versions consulted are: The 
Jerusalem Bible (JB) (With Notes) (Darton, Logman & Todd: London, 1966); and 
The New English Bible with Apocrypha (NEB) (Oxford University Press, Cambridge 
University Press, 1970). Anyone familiar with Pauline Studies, in the various Euro- 
pean languages, would know that it is a veritable ocean. As O. Kuss points out, not 
all the studies need be valid nor indispensable (cf. Paolo, pp 490-1, fn. 4). Since 
our aim in presenting the general doctrinal setting of Paul and his doctrine on Grace 
is in view of seeing Thiruvarul of the Siddhantham vis-d-vés charts of Paul, there 
arises the need for a comprehensive and coherent presentation of Paul in a manner 
of exposition suited to any educated, religious person (even Non-Christian) who may 
be interested in such comparative studies. Moreover, there is our option 
(methodological) of a descriptive presentation of themes as a common pattern to 
be followed in either Part. In our exposition of Paul, therefore, given the limits that 
our present work entails, we have neither been exhaustive in our consultation of the 
bibliographies, nor have we sought to discuss the opinions of the different authors, 
on the various points at issue. We have tried, however, to familiarise ourselves, at 
least in a general way, with the state of the Pauline Studies of the last twenty years 


on the various Pauline themes when writing about them (See the selected bibliography 
in Vol. Il). 


44. In this global characterisation, Paul does not exclude the presense of men 
(Jews and non-Jews) who lived good lives. Cf. for instance 2/14-16, 26-27, 29. 


45. Christian J. Beker, Paul the Apostle (Fortress Press: Philadelphia, 1980), 
pp 89-90. 


46. This can be seen from 1/16; 2/9, 17-24; 3/1-2; etc. 


47. This assertion of Rom 1/20 need not contradict Gal 4/8 if properly 
understood. Fruther, the knowledge here intended need not mean a doctrinal, 
systematic knowledge. 


48. Cf. also Rom 2/8; 1IThes 2/10; etc. 
49. Paul clearly calls this “boasting (kauchésis)". Cf. 2/17, 23; 3/27. 


50. The idea of ‘righteousness’ or ‘justice’ has its origin for the Jew in the 
covenantal relationship sealed between God and Abraham with his descendants (cf. 
Gen 12/1-9; 13/14-18; 15/1-21; esp. 17/1-14; ete.). Behind thir covenant idea is the 
consciousness that, though the covenant is of unequal partnership (on the one side 
God and on the other side man), a capacity to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to God exists in 
man. The just or righteous man (dikaios) therefore, would be one who would main- 
tain his ‘yes’: the unjust or unrighteous man (adikos), the one who would break 
this covenantal relationship. The righteousness that the Jews were looking for, 
therefore, would amount to the authentic covenantal relationship with God. The 
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Jews, particularly of the type of the Pharisees, looked upon it as something that 1s 
won by the exact observance of the Law. Paul opposes this, and upholds that 
righteousness is God's freely given gift to the man of faith (See him falling back 
to Abraham as reference in Rom 4 and Gal 3). More of it under "Justification by 
Faith”. 

51. The ‘boasting’ that Paul condemns is a boasting without fundament. With 
reason can one boast. Paul himself often boasts, and even advocates boasting. Cf. 
Rom 15/17; [Cor 1/31; 9/15, 16; 15/31; etc. See also the note below. 


52. Because of this optimal situation, the man of faith can "boast” (cf. 5/2, 
3, ll). 


53. Salvation (sétéria) embraces the whole reality, from the forgiveness of sin 
in justification (dikaiosyné) to the consummation of glory at the final judgement. 
For the man reconciled to God (through justification) it is already a present reality, 
though incomplete, tending to its fullness at the Parousia. 


54. Sin (with capital 'S'), the English rendering for the Gk. hamartza, is in 
the singular. It is to be differentiated from sin (with small ‘s') which is used to refer 
to sinful acts of commission or omission. Paul calls this paraptoma (offence), See 
also n. 59 below. 


55. The Gk. word for world, kosmos (from which comes the verb kosmed, 
adom, to make beautiful and attractive), refers also to good order, to ornament, 
to the well-ordered universe, or to humanity. In popular Greek religious belief it 
referred to the totality of reality, including heaven and earth, and the existence of 
gods and men. When used by Paul, it already takes up a theological connotation, 
in as much as it refers to the total world-order, including men and angels, as dif- 
ferent from God and as created by Him (See this idea behind Rom 1/20-25). It 
naturally has the cosmological connotation of being the locus, the setting, where 
man, in time and space, lives out his human existence (cf. Rom 4/13; ICor 14/10). 
It has also an historical connotation, in as much as it embraces all the vicissitudes 
which make up the context in which man lives, and which he, by his mode of living, 
creates for himself and for his fellow-men (cf. ICor 7/31, 32-34). As man is the cen- 
tral referent in world's history, the word kosmos often refers to mankind (cf. Rom 
1/8; compare it with 16/19). Since Paul holds that by the disobedience of one man 
Sin entered into the world, and with Sin also Death (Rom 5/12), kosmos for him 
becomes, most often, charged with a negative theological judgement which colours 
all the three conotations described above. Thus it becomes similar in usage to ‘sarx’ 
and to the ‘old aeon’, as a sort of a sphere antithetical to the sphere of God. This 
sense is the more clear when Paul says “this world”. Cf. for instance Eph 2/2; ICor 
3/19; 7/31 ff. The use of kosmos in the pejorative sense is even more marked in Jn, 
as standing in opposition to God (IJn 2/15-17). Cf. also A Greek-English Lexicon, 
sv., ‘Kosmos’, n. 7. 


56. Cf. also Gen 3/1-6 (cf. 2/16-17). 
57. Paul’s idea of thanatos will become clearer as we go on. 


58. Paul's mind is that only when there is an explicit command of God or 
the Law, the acts of man, according to it or against it, can be computed as good 
works or as transgressions to the credit of the man. Largely Paul uses reckon 
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(logizomai) in this sense, What is reckoned to a man is laid as defence in his favour, 
or as charges against him, before the seat of God to be judged (krinomaz). On this 
account, the sinful acts of the non-Jews are not called paraptomata (offences), and 
they are not said to be brought to judgement (2/ 12), They are of a different category. 
Pauls uses 'perish' (apollumai) in 2/12, and ‘condemnation’ (without trial) 
(katakrina) in 5/18 in reference to their punishment. 


59, Hamartia is Sin, causing the state of sinfulness in man. Hamartand is when 
Lact propelled by Hamartia in an individual instance. When I have so acted I become 
hamartolos, and what I have done is hamartéma (this is seldom used by Paul). If, 
when I am sinning, I am going against a law or a command, it is parabasis; the 
act done is paraptoma. That which moves me to break the law is the disobedience 
(parakoé) within me. Disobedience is that which brought Hamartia into the world; 
it is also that which now increases the Hamartia in the world through the paraptomata 
committed. Some statistical break-down may shed more light on Paul's usage of 
the above words (The numbers below refer to the number of times the word occurs): 
Hamartané — (in NT) 47 (P <aul>- 17; IJn - 10); hamartema — (in NT) 5 (P - 
2); hamartia — 175 (P - 67 <Rom - 49> ; Heb - 25; Jn - 16; In - 17); hamartolos 
- 47 (P - 8; Lk - 17). Parabainé — 4 (P - O); parabasis — 7 (P - 5; Heb - 2); parabates 
(law-breaker) — 5 (P - 3). Parakoué (disobey) — 2 (P - O); parakoé — 3 (P - 2; 
Heb - 1). Paraptoma (from parapipto) — 21 (P - 16<Rom - 9). 
60. Following Paul's way of thinking (cf. also Tim 1/8-11) we may ask: If 
Law was given because of a situation of sinfulness in man (otherwise there would 
be no need for a command), it should have been the case also with the first man. 
A command given to him would mean that there was sinfulness in the first man 
even before the Fall, to call for a command of God. Paul, however, does not regress 
in argument in the manner of a philosopher; his task is only to interpret the Scriptures. 


61. Cf. also Rom 6/16, 21, 23; 7/5; etc. 


62. In the light of this, the salvation (sétéria) of God would be that which 
would protect man from reaching this end, i.e., the wrath of God manifested as con- 
demnation. Moreover, in its various aspects, it would be antithetical to the various 
aspects of thanatos. Its consummation will be in the resurrection of the dead and 
the eschatological glory (See also n. 53). The effect of the saving action of God, 
then, is 20é (life) in its various aspects, consummating in ‘eternal life’ (zoé aionios, 
cf. 5/21). More of this in Chapter V. 


63. Paul says: "Sin came into the world” (v. 12); "Death reigned (ebasileusen)" 
(v. 14); “Sin reigned (ebasileusen)” (v. 21). 

64. In chapter 6, the word Hamartia (with its cognates) is found 17 times; 
and thanatos (with its cognates) 14 times. The next in importance is the word doulos 
(and its cognates) with its antinomy eleutheros, 8 and 8 times respectively. 


65. Cf. Legrand, L., "The Tragedy of Man according to St. Paul” in Jeevadhara 
5 (1975) 138. For describing Hamartia as 'Ladyship’, he gives the reason that it is 
ferninine in Greek. We will hence-forward refer to Hamartia as 'she', to keep faithful 
to the personalistic slant Paul gives to his presentation of Hamartia. 


66. See how in 7/14 Paul describes this as "being sold in bondage to Hamartia". 
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67. Hence Paul can call man's body, under the aspect of its subjugation to 
Hamartia, as "the body of Sin (to soma tés hamartias)" (6/6). In chapter 7 he would 
specify this further as sarx (flesh). See later. 


68. Séma is a key anthropological term in Paul. It refers to the living body 
which is an inseparable component of man, and constitutive of him. Man has it 
in one way, that is, in material, perishable form, when united with his pysché in 
earthly existence; and he has it in another way, that is, in an imperishable form, 
when he resurrects glorified in his body. Paul calls the former soma psychtkon, and 
the later soma pneumatikon (ICor 15/44). Usually it is the former which is referred 
to as soma. Man experiences himself and the world outside him through his séma. 
He expresses himself, relates with himself and with the world outside him, and lives 
a moral and religious life through his séma (ICor 5/3; I[Cor 10/10; Gal 6/17; I1Cor 
4/10; Phil 1/20; etc). Man's soma, therefore, has a distinct entity to which he has 
a certain rapport. Thus he can dishonour and sin against his own body (Rom 1/24; 
ICor 6/18); or he can be holy and blameles with respect to his body (ICor 7/34; 
IThes 5/23). Man can love his body, and love his wife as his own body (Eph 5/28); 
and the husband and wife give the right over their bodies to each other (ICor 7/4). 
Though soma is an organic unity, it has many members (melé), with each member 
having its own role and function (ICor 12/12-26; Rom 12/4). Under this aspect Paul 
uses ‘body’ analogically, as ‘the body of Christ’, to represent the church (Rom 12/5; 
ICor 12/27; Eph 1/23 etc). The use to which the members of the body can be put 
is ambivalent: they can be put at the disposal of Hamartia towards thanatos, or of 
God towards righteousness (Rom 6/13, 19; also 1/25; 12/1). This ambivalent use man 
makes of his s6ma is due to, on the one side, the tyranny (slavery) by Hamartza (the 
subject under our consideration), and on the other side, the situation of being-in- 
Christ (See later). Accordingly, in these two moments, the body takes on different 
designation: as ‘body of sin’, ‘body of death’, etc. under the former (Rom 6/6, 
12; 7/24; 8/10, 11; Phil 3/12), and as ‘the temple of the Holy Spirit’ under the lat- 
ter (ICor 6/19). On the use that man puts his body to, he will be judged (IICor 5/10). 
However, it must be noted that often Paul uses soma as a term to refer to man himself, 
but in contexts where the soma-aspect of man is the point under reference (Rom 
6/12-14; 12/1; etc). 

69. This is suggested be the word dedikaiotai in 6/7. 

70. Paul is often found to refer to powers, dominions, demons, and elemental 
spirits as agents of Evil and Sin (cf. Rom 8/38; ICor 5/24; Gal 4/3,9; 10/20), with 
the rulers of this age in collusion with them (cf. Cor 2/6, 8; also Col 2/20). The 
chief enemy is Satan and his emissaries (devil, the god of this age, Belial, messenger 
of Satan, the Lawless One) (cf. Rom 16/20; ICor 5/537/5; Cor 2/1; 4/4; 6/14; 
12/7; Il Thes 2/7). He is seen to be at work, preventing Paul himself in his apostolate 
(cf. IThes 2/18; IICor 12/7-10), and engaged in deceit, delusion, and trickeries to 
mislead people to untruth and to disobedience (cf. 1ICor 2/11; 11/14; Eph 6/11; Tim 
3/7; 6/9; Eph 2/2; IIThes 2/10). Behind Paul's mind in Rom 5/12 and 7/7 hovers 
the scene of the fall of man of Gen 3. Wis 2/24 interprets the serpent explicitly as 
the devil, and says that death came into the world due to the envy of the devil (cf. 
also Jn 8/44; Rev 12/9; 20/2). The close association, therefore, between Satan, Hamar- 
tia, and thanatos in Paul's mind can thus be inferred. 
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71. Paul's switching over to speaking in the first person in Rom 7/7-15 does 
not imply that this section is, primarily, a biographical account or a witnessing of 
personal experience, It is a stylistic way of representing the intimate situation of man 
in inner conflict. However, one cannot miss the clarity and depth of Paul's percep- 
tion, and the vividness of his expression, which, in our opinion, go to suggest that 
a personal experience of a similar conflict was not unknown to Paul. 


72. What Paul stylistically describes in the first person, Augustine (saint) cites 
with approval in the confession he makes of the conflict he lived out within him, 
His dilemma is expressed in phrases like, "Quid agitur in homine...?". Cf. The Con- 
fession of St. Augustine, Bk. 8, ch, 3; esp. ch. 5. 


73. About sarx, see later, 
74. This conclusion is introduced by: heurtské ara (7/21). 


75, "The innermost self (ho es anthropos)" cannot be nous, since nous can- 
not ‘delight’, as it is said to delight, in the Law (nomos) of God. About nomos, 
see n, 79, Rgd. nous, see below, 


76. Nous is the faculty of man which raises his conscious states and operations 
such as his knowing, judging, wanting, etc. to a cognitional clarity of them (cf. [Cor 
14/14, 15, 19; Phil 4/7; etc). It is in his nous that man becomes orientated, pattern- 
ed on a particular value system (cf. Rom 12/2; ICor 1/10). We have rendered nous 
by ‘reason’ as its nearest equivalent. 


77. This explains the desperate cry of Paul in 7/24. 


78. This is his general pattern in Rom (Cf. 2/12, 17, 19; 3/21; etc). Added 
to that, here in ch. 7, the illustration introducing the discussion regarding the Law 
(in vv 1-4) is on the basis of the Mosaic Law (Cf. JBC, Romans, 71). 


79. This way of universalizing nomos is already found in Rom 2/12-27, where 
Paul speaks of the Non-Jews obeying the Law. It is seen also from the fact that 
in ch, 7, he passes glibly from nomos to entolé (beginning in 7/9). In citing the entolé, 
he mentions "You shall not covet”, 7/7; Ex 20/17), which epitomizes all the "don'ts" 
of the Law (just as he cites its opposite, agapé, as that which epitomizes the obser- 
vance of the entire Law; cf. Gal 5/13-14) (Note how epithymia and agapé are of 
the order of appetition). The universalizing of the Law is seen also from the context 
of chs. 6-8 which are addressed to the Jews and the Gentiles alike. It is further seen 
from what Paul does not include in his discussion here about sinfulness under the 
Law: he does not include, for instance, the aspect of kauchésts (which is uppermost 
in his mind in chs. 2 and 3); nor the aspect of fulfilling the Law out of fear (for 
which, for instance, he takes Peter to task in Gal 2/11-17). The aspect of the Law 
intended here is the ethical code which applies to all men (In contrast to this, for 
instance in 3/21, the Law in “the Law and the prophets” does not refer to the ethical 
code). Two clarifications are opportune here: (i) Paul does not criticize the Torah 
(which is given by God, and hence holy); he criticizes the Law as understood by the 
Pharisees: i.e., as observable by one’s human effort and as resting on one’s human 
decision to observe them; and (ii) by entolé Paul intends, in Romans, always a com- 
mandment of the Law (cf. Rom 7/12), but as containing a norm of conduct valid 
for all men (cf. Rom 13/9). It may be the place here to point out that Law (nomos)has 
different meanings in the different contexts. Thus, it can mean (1) Law in general 
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(cf, Rom 7/1); (2) Norm, rule, pattern, principle, or criterion (e.g., Rom 7/21); (3) 
Mosaic Law (given by God through Moses) (e.g., Rom 2/12 ff); (4) Law as including 
the Prophets and Psalms, i.e,, OT (cf. Lk 24/44) (e.g., Gal 4/21); and (5) The Law 
of Christ (cf. Gal 6/2; etc). Cf. A Greek-English Lexicon, sv., 'nomos'. 


80. 7/1-4 refers, in the first place, to the abrogation of the Mosaic Law of Christ, 
and this places the chapter in the context of the general salvation-history of mankind. 
But the fact that Paul speaks of the abrogation of the Law for the Christians (Jews 
and Gentiles) in as much as they are inserted into Christ (7/4), refers us instead to 
the event of individuals, or of an individual group of people, now become believers 
and interiorly freed men. This second context is further reinforced by Paul taking 
up the first person (from 7/7 onwards) for a stylistic representation of the situation 
of the man before such an event. 


81. Paul mentions this period in 5/13-14. The Gentiles who do not possess the 
Torah are considered as belonging to this period (cf, 2/12), In ICor 9/12 Paul describes 
this situation as anomos. 


82. Paul refers to this phase as ‘the dispensation of death’, ‘the dispensation 
of condemnation’, and 'the old covenant’ in IICor 3/7, 19, and 14 resp. 


83. The clue to this interpretation lies in the word ez6n (I was living) in 7/9. 
Ez6n cannot refer to the situation of man before the Mosaic Law was given; for, Paul 
clearly places that situation under Sin and Death in 5/12-14. It cannot mean that 
sins are not reckoned against the Gentile or the man without the Law, for, neither 
would that amount to ‘living’, nor could Paul identify himself with such a figure 
as 'I'. It is to be interpreted against the word apethanon (I died) in the same verse. 
Apethanon does not imply that before the entolé came and before Hamartia reviv- 
ed he was untainted by Hamartia; certainly he was. Hamartia was in him, but she 
remained dormant or inoperative (‘dead ', 7/8). Interpreting v. 9 by v. 5, Hamartia 
‘reviving’ in him is by the commandment arousing her out of her inoperative state; 
and apethanon would be his experience of powerlessness under Hamartia expressed 
in his plaintive cry in 7/24. By inference, then, ezn would refer to his pre-nomic 
state, namely his childhood. This can be inferred also from the fact that Paul describes 
the role of the Law towards the man capable of disobedience to be that of a 
‘pedagogue’ (custodian, RSV) until the time he attains ‘adulthood’ and eman- 
cipation (‘freedom') through faith in Jesus Christ (cf. Gal 3/23-28) (See also the 
Third Phase). 


84. The role of the Law described as that of a pedagogue in Gal $/24 ex: 
tends, no doubt, to the period between the Mosaic Law and the coming of Christ 
(phase two in the general history of salvation mentioned in the text). But it also ap- 
plies to the concrete individuals who form the Christian community in Galatia, and 
to whom Paul is writing. The moment of their passing out of the guardianship ot 
the Law was when they “were baptized into Christ” (Gal 3/27), and became “sons 
of God through faith” (Gal 3/26). The ease with which Paul passes, in his writings, 
from the general salvation-history to the individual appropriation of the salvation 
in Christ, is accountable to the fact that Paul is living, speaking, and writing precisely 
at a time in history most contiguous to the Christ-event. The double salvation-history, 
therefore, easily overlaps in his mind and in his discourse. 
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85, The married woman (hypandros gyné, the woman under the husband), 
of the analogy in Rom 7/1-6, represents the man under the Law (cf. 6/14). She is 
free from the rights of the husband over her when he dies. Similarly, through the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, and through the believer's participation in his death 
and resurrection (cf, 6/3-4), the believer becomes freed from the yoke of Sin, and 
hence from the Law that bound him as long as he was under Sin. 


86. There are chiefly two accommodations that Paul makes in the applica- 
tion of his illustration: (i) It is the man who dies to Sin (Hamartia) to live to God 
in Christ; and (ii) the Law (which is good in itself) binds him to being-in-the-flesh 
only indirectly, as explained in 7/18. It promotes sinfulness, for instance, not by say- 
ing, "You shall covet”, but by saying, "You shall not covet” (cf. 7/7-8). 


87, I'Tim 1/8-11 points out how law is laid down, not for the just, but for the 
lawless, the unruly, the ungodly, and the sinners. 


88. Note how 'the coming of faith’ and the Christ-event in Gal 3/19, 23-25 
are referring to the third phase in both the schemes of the general and particular 
history of salvation, 


89. Rom 8/3 speaks of the powerlessness of the Law due to the overpowering 
of the flesh. Gal 3/21 points out that the Law that was given was not capable of 
being a life-giving thing (cf. zdopotésaz). Hence too, it does not have the capacity 
to confer justification. In contrast to this, Paul says that Christ, by his death and 
resurrection, became a life-giving Spirit (eds pneuma zoopoioun) (ICor 15/45). 


90. In representing the Law as a custodian (patdagogos, slave-leader) Paul 
has the intuition that the sinful man is like a young boy who is placed under a custo- 
dian (cf. Gal 4/1-2). Similar to how the youth, in his effort to assert his individuality 
and autonomy, and to attain his emancipation, defies the curb placed by his parents, 
guardians, and teachers, the sinful man, propelled by his ego-seeking given him by 
the Hamartia dwelling within him, defies the laws and commands that seek to curb 
him, and trangresses them (Note how Paul puts this in Rom 7/5). 


91. 7/9 says that Hamartia became alive, i.e., operative again, when the entolé 
came down against her. In this sense too the Hamartia gets her power from the Law 
(cf. ICor 15/56). 


92. The old aeon does not mean that the man under it is totally corrupt, and 
therefore utterly incapable of any obedience to the Law or of any good deed. It refers 
instead to the general phase where the man is not yet freed, in a major way, from 
his sinful inclinations, and has not yet come to stably living the newness of life in 
the spirit (cf. Gal 5/18); i.e., he is not yet stably "under grace” (Rom 6/14). In other 
words, being-under-the-Law admits of grades. 


98. Paul seems to refer, in passing, also to this group of people with the words 
"we serve not under the old written code” (7/6; cf. also IICor 3/6). We said ‘in 
passing’, because the main theme of ch. 7, as seen from vv 7-25, is regarding trans- 
gression of the Law, and not regarding its observance. The case of those who ' boast’ 
of such observance has been already placed as being under Sin. See pp 191-192. 


94. Knowing Sin does not imply a mere cognitive knowledge of what is for- 
bidden and what is wrong. It implies knowing Sin in lived experience. This is what 
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is meant also by the knowledge of covetousness occasioned by the command 'You 
shall not covet’. Cf. 7/7-8; also Rom 3/20; Gal 3/19. 


95. Before his being able to disobey (the first individual phase), Hamartia 
does not show the man her wickedness; she remains inoperative; and hence she is 
not known. When Hamartia within him rebels against the "don't" of the law, she 
shows her ugly head (cf. phané, 7/13) (the second phase). However, the fact that, 
by transgressing, a man knows Hamartia in lived experience does not mean that 
he discerns the true nature of Hamartia. No! Only the man who is indwelt by the 
Holy Spirit (like Paul who is writing about it here in Romans) can truly discern his 
sinfulness, and thus discern also Hamartia to be the Hamartia that she is. 


96. In 6/6 Paul calls such condition of man as his ‘old self’ (ho palatos 
hemon anthropos). 


97. The antithesis between the spirit and the flesh will be clearer in the next 
section. 


98. Paul starts ch, 7 saying, "I am speaking to those who know the Law”. The 
word nomos is found 23 times in ch. 7; entolé 6 times. 


99, Paul does not say here ‘motal body (thnéton soma)' as he does in 6/12 
and 8/11; he says instead "ek tou somatos tou thanatou toutou (from this body of 
death)". The death referred to here, then, is not the death of the body, but the death 
which comes as the result of the eschatological judgement, to which his sinful body 
would invariably lead him (cf. also 8/12). For, the situation stylistically represented, 
and from which the cry of 7/24 is emitted, is not merely the helplessness that man 
finds himself in with regard to fulfilling the Law of God; it is the situation of having 
often transgressed the Law so as to have known Hamartia in personal experience 
(7/7), of having thereby tasted spiritual death (7/11), and of having grown in sin- 
fulness beyond measure (7/13). Hence the cry is one that is emitted against the pro- 
spect of impending judgement. 


100. Mark the word ‘condemnation’ — a juridical term! Some manuscripts 
make this sequence even more explicit by saying "the life-giving Law of the Spirit 
of Christ Jesus has set me (instead of 'you’ or ‘us’) free" in 8/2. RSV adopts this 
version; NEB and JB have ‘you’. 

101. In addition to this, the argument of 8/1-4 itself has a juridical setting. 


102. Paul's use of pneuma hytothesias (Spirit of adoption) is intended, not 
to imply that ours is an extrinsic, imputed sonship (legal adoption), but rather to 
show the difference between our sonship to God and Christ’s sonship. (John refers 
to this difference by using ‘son’ for Christ, and ‘children’ for the Christians). We 
become true sons of God in as much as we receive the Spirit of His Son Jesus Christ 
(cf. Gal 4/6), and we have our ‘life’ by “the Spirit of life” (Rom 8/2). In fact, Paul 
calls us also as God's techna (children), which comes from ¢tzkto (to generate). More 
of this in ch.V. 

103. Compare this with Rom 1/8; 9/5 and Gal 4/4. Paul uses sarx often in 
& non-pejorative sense. Thus, he uses sarx to mean human, physical, material body 
(cf. Rom 2/28; ICor 15/39; Eph 2/11; 5/19, 31; 11Cor 10/3; 12/7; Phil 3/3, 4; Col 
2/1, 5; etc) At times sarx is used in the context of weakness and suffering, or to 
point out to its transitory or perishable nature (Rom 6/19; ICor 9/11; I1Cor 4/11; 
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7/5; Gal 4/18, 14; Phil 1/22, 24; Col 1/22, 24; 3/22; etc). However, the use of sarx 
in the pejorative sense (i.c., with a negative theological judgement implied) 
predominates in Paul. Thus, ‘all flesh’ cannot be justified in the sight of God (Rom 
$/20), and ‘flesh and blood’ cannot inherit the kingdom of God (ICor 15/50). Sarx 
is circumscribed as the area of man where evil desires, passions, and Sin operate 
(cf, Rom 7/5, 14, 18, 25; Gal 5/13, 16, 17, 19; [Cor 8/1, 8; 5/5; Eph 2/3; Col 2/13, 
28; etc), It is condemned to corruption (Gal 6/8) and to death (Rom 8/6, 13; ICor 
5/5; WCor 4/11). It is well to note here that sarx is the equivalent of basar (Hb), 
which refers to the whole man, indicating his fragility, in as much as.he is exposed 
to evil and to death. In Hebrew badar is opposed to nefes (which is translated in 
Greek as psyché). In Greek instead psyché is usually opposed to séma, which does 
not share the same sense as basdr. About sarx visualized by Paul as a kingdom and 
power, see text, 


104, The Spirit of God is referred to also as the Holy Spirit (Rom 9/1; 14/17: 
15/16; etc) and as the Spirit of Christ (8/9). It is clear from v. 16 that the spirit 
of man is a distinct spirit from the Spirit of God. “Auto to pneuma symmartyret 
tO pneumati hemén" also implies that our spirits have, in that act, been given to 
become aware of their own reality as spirits, and to acknowledge the newly experienced 
relation with God as that of sons to the father. Oned in being and action with this 
indwelling Spirit of adoption (pneuma hyiothesias, 8/15), our spirits are moved to 
call God 'Father’; and, becoming attuned to His (the Spirit's) dictates, they let 
themselves be guided by Him (8/14). Note the spatial description in: "you are zn 
the spirit (and not in the flesh), if the Spirit of God really dwells in you" (8/9) 


105. Rom 8/5 is spelled out more clearly in Gal 5/17-24. At times Paul uses 
psychikos a little similar to how sarkinos (ICor 3/1; etc) is used in opposition to 
pneumatikos (e.g., ICor 2/14-15). Psyché (from which comes pshychikos) is the prin- 
ciple of life and action (including thinking, judging, and willing) in man's mortal 
existence. Note how psychikos and pneumatikos are used antithetically in ICor 
15/44-47, The mind of Paul there seems to be: that the first man Adam, formed 
from the earth (ex gés chotkos), became the first living psyché (psyché z0sa) such 
that the psyché and the soma psychikon may be passed on through him down the 
generations to all mankind. In this way Adam became, for Paul, the type for the 
Risen Christ who, belonging to heaven (ex ouranou), became the life-giving Spirit 
so that through him the Holy Spirit may be communicated to our spirits, and our 
bodies, at Parousia, may be made séma pneumatikon. 


106. Hence, Paul says that the wages paid by Hamartia (the Mistress) is 
Thanatos. 


107. Thanatos and 26é kai etréné refer to the eschatologial condemnation and 
salvation, respectively, in their ultimate form (cf. also 7/4-5; 8/13). 


108. This closed-circuited self-assertion of the sinful man expresses itself also 
in ‘boasting’ over his wisdom (cf. Col 2/18, 23; ICor 1/27-29), or in reposing his 
confidence in the literal observances of the Law to the detriment of its spirit (cf. 
Gal 6/12-14; Phil 3/2-7). Note how the term sarx (flesh) is used in all these contexts. 


109. Chiefly in Rom 7/7-25, Paul seems to spell out the working of the mind 
(reason, nous) in a moral act. In other instances he would see this as the delibera- 
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tions of the conscience (synetdésts) of man (cf. his use of syneidésts in Rom 2/15; 
9/1; ICor 8/7-12; etc). 


110. Cf. also Rom 7/5; 1/32. In ICor 15/55-56 Paul would present death (of 
which corruption is a part) as the result of the deadly poisonous sting of Sin. 


M1. In 5/19 would state this thus; “the whole world is in the power of the 
evil one”. 


112. Rom 8/3 says that the Law is weakened by the ‘flesh’. The Law (which 
is personified in that verse) is said to be weak, since it is unable to help man against 
the dictates of the ‘flesh’. 


118, ‘Firstfruits' is a sacrificial and liturgical term in Judaism. For the mean- 
ing of it in Rom 8/23, see n. 150 (V). 


114, See this richness spelled out in Paul's prayer for his Christians in Eph 
1/17-23. 


115. The word ‘mystery’ here is not to be understood merely in the ordinary 
sense, as something beyond the reach of man's ordinary ways of knowing. Though 
Paul has inherited this word from the OT evolution of it (beginning with séd in Hb 
and raz in Ar), his use of it seems to have got a new spring-board in the Hellenistic 
context where the word ‘mysteries’ (in the plural) was mostly in cultic usage. And, 
although Paul too uses 'mystérion’ (in the singular) mostly in doxological and 
liturgical type of texts and in contexts of prayer and blessing, it takes up for him 
a significance which is unique to him, as will be clearer as we proceed, For this sec- 
tion, we have referred ourselves to the following studies: N.M. Loss, "II ‘Mysterium 
Christi’ in prospettiva biblica” in Corso introduttivo al Mistero della Salvezza, ed. 
V. Miano (Pas-Verlag; Zurich, 1971) pp 11-65, esp. 11-26; R. Penna, Jl "mysterion" 
paolino: Traiettoria e constituzione (Paideia: Brescia, 1978); L.R. Cerfaux, Cristo 
nella teologia di San Paolo (It. tr.) (Roma, 1969), "II mistero di Cristo”, pp 311-445. 


116. Mystérzon is found, in singular and plural forms, 28 times in NT; 21 times 
in the Letters of Paul. In Paul we find the concept of mystérzon more fully evolved. 
The citations which deal with the aspect of mystery under study are: Rom 16/25; 
ICor 2/1 (see n. 117 below), 7; Col 1/26, 27; 2/2; 4/3; Eph 1/9; 3/3; 4/9; 5/32; 
6/19; ITim 3/9,16. The reality Paul names ‘mystérion', however, is not limited only 
to where the word '‘mystérion' occurs; references are made to it with a very rich 
group of vocabulary, as will be clear as we proceed. Cf. also Loss, art. cit., pp 15-16. 

117. We may include also ICor 2/1. For, some important manuscripts carry 
"to mystérion tou theou' instead of 'to martyrion tou theou'. 

118. Ignatius of Antioch seems to have taken his point of departure from this 
‘silence of God’ spoken of by Paul to assert: "Jesus Christ is the word of God come 
forth from His silence". (Ad Mang. 8,2). Cf. Penna, op. cit., p. 25. 

119. Cf. the translation of this verse by Settimio Cipriani, in Le Lettere di S. 
Paolo (Cittadella: Citta di Castello, 1974°) pp 126-127. 

120. Evidently, the ‘world’ here is used in the pejorative sense, with a negative 
theological judgement, as ruled by Sin and Death. See n. 55. 

121. From this it can be gathered that for Paul the knowledge of the mystery 
admits of different stages. When he brought ‘the word of the cross’ to the Corin- 
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thians, he did make known the mystery of Christ (ICor 1/17-18); because they receiy- 
ed it in faith, they "were sanctified in Christ Jesus” (ICor 1/2). Only, they were still 
"babes (népior) in Chirist” then (ICor 3/ 1); they were not yet "mature (telezoz)" (ICor 
2/6), Hence, the mystery he then made known to them was only in the form of ‘milk’, 
and not ‘solid food' (ICor 3/2). If Paul still called them sarkinoi and sarktkot (ICor 
$/1, 4), it was because they were still so proned to live as if they were in-the-flesh. 
That danger, of continuing to be ruled by the ‘flesh’, and of even falling back to 
'being-in-the-flesh’, ever remained a possibility for the Christian. Hence the warn- 
ing of Paul in Rom 6/13 and 8/12-13. 


122. About pneumatikoi, see under the next heading. 


123, For Paul the ‘cross’ is a central reality in the mystery of salvation: it is 
the synthesis of the passion, death and resurrection of Chirst, and of the gospel (cf. 
"the word of the cross", ICor 1/18), of which he is not ashamed (Rom 1/16); rather, 
he would even glory in the cross of Christ (Gal 6/14). 


124, L. R, Cerfaux would think this an objective genitive. Cf. op. cit., p. 337. 
N.M. Loss would find it to be something more than subjective genitive or objective 


genitive; he would sce in it a case of Zerwick's 'genttivus generaliter determinans'. 
Cf. art. cit., fn. 25. 


125. Ekklésta (church) is from ek-kaleé — to call out, to call together, or to 
gather (In its original use ekklésta meant the assembly of all the citizens), The Church 
is now the inheriter of all the promises God made to Israel in the OT. Hence it is 
called also ‘the New Israel’ (cf. Rom 9/6-8; Gal 6/16). More of this in Chapter V. 


126. The consistency with which Paul uses the word ‘now (nun)' in the con- 
text of the mystery (cf. Rom 6/26; Eph 3/10; 5/8; Col 1/26; also IITim 1/10; Hb 
1/2: "in these last times”) shows the discontinuity that this revelation effects with 
the previous. However, references are made to the prophetical writings as in some 
measure containing, and testifying to, this revelation, and forming a bridge, as it 
were, to the new dispensation (cf. Rom 16/26; Eph 3/5; IThes 2/15; etc). 


127, Note how even the coming in the flesh of Christ is not said to be a revela- 
tion and a manifestation to everyone. Christ's contemporaries did see and hear him. 
but not to all of them was he revealed as ‘the power and the wisdom of God’. Even 
among the contemporaries that accepted him, the fuller significance of Christ was 
not given to all to grasp, but only to the ‘saints’ (Col 1/27), and to the apostles 
and prophets (Eph 3/5), and that, by the Holy Spirit (cf. [Cor 2/10). 


128. Telos yields both meanings: that Christ is the goal to which Torah by 
its finality tends; and that Christ puts an end to (abrogates) the old dispensation 
of the Torah. 


129. Torah here is a symbolic word: it refers not only to the Book and to the 
laws it contains, but also to the old dispensation as a whole. 


130. See n. 126 above. Penna adds that neither Eph not Col contemplates an 


organic devlopment of the revelation of the mystery from the old to the new dispen- 
sation. Cf. op. ctt., p. 28. 


131. It will be noted that this word surrounds predominantly the manifesta- 
tion of the inner reality of the incarnate and risen Christ to an experiential knowledge 
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of him. In the Pastoral Letters are found also epiphaind-eptphaneia (epiphaneia 
already in IIThes 2/8; epephané in the passive in Tit 2/11; 3/4). 


132. Note how Paul uses all these three verbs in succession in Rom 16/25-26 
to describe a growing continuity and completion of the process of the revelation of 
God. 


133. Cf. also Penna, op. cit., pp 34, 39-41. There is a certain richness of 
vocabulary with which Paul surrounds the mystérion. Among the words that he uses, 
we find, apart from the words mentioned above denoting revelation-knowledge, also 
those that denote God's design and disposition — such as prothests-protithenai, 
theléma-thelein, eudokia-eudokein, boulé-boulesthat, epitagé, otkonomia, prog- 
noskein, proorizein, eklogé-eklegesthai, and charts-charitoun. 


134. It is evident, therefore, that in this context the knowledge that is intend- 
ed is neither the speculative knowledge of God that finds its expression as philosophy 
(theodicy), nor the discipline that seeks to put the revealed knowledge about God 
abstracted into a coherent and scientific system of thought as a theology (systematic 
theology). 


135. The figurative expression "the eyes of the heart” clearly implies for us 
that the knowledge that is here intended is not confined to the knowledge by the 
intellect (nous?) alone. (This is even more clear from what Paul expatiates on as 
the content of their knowledge, which by their nature reach beyond cognitive 
knowledge; cf. Eph 1/18-23). The clue to get at the type of knowledge that is in- 
tended lies in the proper understanding of Paul's use of kardia (heart). While nous 
(mind, intellect, reason) would refer to the faculty of man which would, in its most 
characteristic function, raise the knowing and the willing of the conscious being that 
man is, to a cognitional clarity of them (cf. for instance ICor 14/14-19), kardia would 
instead be that faculty in which would reside, as in a source, the appetitive field 
of man’s consciousness, including likes, dislikes, desires, emotions, passions, wan- 
ting, willing, choosing, loving, etc. (Cf. Rom 10/1; 1/24; 9/2; ICor 7/37; I1Cor 2/4; 
9/7; 7/3; 8/16; Phil 1/7). Thus, it can happen that what a man has, and senses, 
in his ‘heart’ may not always be known to him with cognitional clarity. Hence, kar- 
dia could also represent what would be interior and hidden within man, yet, at the 
same time conditioning his conduct (cf. IThes 2/17; ICor 4/5; 14/25; IlCor 5/12) 
(This hidden dimension would include, perhaps, also what psychology would term 
the unconscious or the subconscious drives, and which is a great conditioning factor 
in man). Since the cognitional knowledge, the product of man’s nous, happens to 
him either because it was sought after as a goal, or because it is required for the 
fulfilment of some felt need in his appetitive region, the nous in him cannot be the 
ultimate referent; kardia is. Hence kardia would be, generally speaking, the centre 
of man that keeps moving him (This does not exclude the possibility of Paul referr- 
ing to the operating man, by a figure of speech, as nous or as kardia, depending 
on what is the focal function under consideration). Coming to our context, when 
"the eyes of the heart” are illumined, the spirit of man (who is ihumined by the 
Holy Spirit) discerns the things hidden in his kardia (including the charisthenta, 
spiritual gifts, ICor 2/12), and the movements that they cause in him. And “led 
by the Spirit” (Rom 8/14), he would find in himself the l:berty and the power “to 
obey from the heart” (Rom 6/17), and to "walk according to the Spirit” (Rom 8/4). 
(Contrast this with Eph 4/17-19). 
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186. Just, as the believer's knowledge of the mystery is knowledge ctched in 
his "heart (kardig)' (cf. Eph 1/17-18, and see the note above), the response of faith 
that he makes, tod;*teefragp his -“héart’. Cf. Rom 10/5-10; 6/17). Rgd. ‘faith’, see 
Chapter V. 


187. ‘The content of Eph 1/15-23 will become clearer in Chapter V. See esp, 
n. 112 (V). 


138, The strength of Paul's inner assurance about his apostleship can be easi- 
ly detected in the encounter he had with Peter, and of which he speaks in Gal 2, 
esp. in wv 11-17, The source of this assurance was not based on the experience of 
Christ during his life on earth, but on the experience of the Risen Christ. This sense 
of ‘call’ of Paul to be an apostle can be likened to the ‘call’ of the great figures 
of OT, like that of Abraham, Moses, Samuel, and the prophets (cf. Is 6; Jer 1; Am 
7/14-15; ete). 


189. This change-over in Paul's life was not a hay-fire, as is evident in his 
lifelong fidelity to the gospel of Christ and in his martyrdom. 


140. Paul uses ‘gospel’ more frequently than any other NT writer (over 60 
times). By the words ‘the truth of the gospel’ in Gal 2/5,14 he refers to its essence, 
which. is the unique salvific significance of Christ for man. 


141. ‘This would not mean, certainly, that Paul belittled Christ's life-events 
or his teachings. The reasons proposed for his reticence are: that Paul did not live 
along with Christ as the other apostles did, and hence did not know much about 
his life-events and teachings; that Paul would have preached them more in his first 
level preaching and would only occasionally recall the teachings of Jesus when he 
saw it fit in the context; etc. It would be well to remember that the Christ Paul knew 
by direct experience was the Christ glorified. 


142. I.e., those who were apostles before him, particularly Peter, James, and 
John. Cf. Gal 1/17; 2/9. 


148. In the context of [Cor 4, ‘servants’ and ‘stewards’ are used to denote 
a humble status; for, ozkonomos refers to the role of the administrator or manager, 
not the proprietor (cf. wv 2-4). However, when we see that Paul's idea of ozkonomia 
(economy, plan, order) refers to the final period of man’s salvation-history, the fullness 
of time (cf. Eph 1/3-14, which speaks of the end-time blessings; esp. v. 10), the dignity 
of the ozkonomos becomes lofty indeed. The ‘mysteries’ refers to charisthenta and 


pneumattha i.e., to the spiritual blessings (cf. [Cor 2/12-13; compare ICor 2/15 and 
4/3 for similarity of context). 


144. Paul's expression is much stronger: he feels that he would have to give 
an account of his lofty stewardship, that he would incur God's wrath if he were found 
wanting in it. 


145. The words of Paul to King Agrippa expresses best Paul's earnest desire 
to bring Christ's gospel to everyone. When the king said, "In a short time you think 
to make me a Christian!”, Paul replied immediately, "Whether short or long, I would 
to God that not only you but also all who hear me this day might become such as 
lam except for these chains", Cf. Acts 26, esp. vv 28-29. 


146. In one polemical context he 
of the gospel. Cf. 11Cor 11/23-33. 


147. Peace (eiréné)' (Hb. salém) is a Messia essing, as the summum 
bonum, denoting also a most cordial rapport between persons, be it with God or 
with man. For Paul, peace with God signifies not only reconciliation with Him from 
the status of being an ‘enemy’ to Him as a sinner (cf. Rom 5/8), but also being 
righteous (dtkatos, Hb. saddiq), i.e., being on optimal covenantal relation with Him. 
From this, the true meaning of 'the gospel of peace’ can be gathered. 


148. About faith and justification, see Ch. V. 


149, Already in OT there were others who had the same name (cf. Dt 31/7; 
Si 51/30), the most famous among whom is Joshua, the main character of the book 
of Joshua. 


150. We know that the proper name, in such instances, is always accompanied 
by the name of the man’s father, or of an important ancestor, or of the place of 
his origin. 

151. Paul seems to have a preference for appellatives. Thus, he does not refer 
to Peter (to whom he accords the deference of primacy) except as Cephas. Cf. Gal 2. 


152. For Paul, a Pharisee trained in Jewish scriptures, the title ‘Christ’ 
(Messiah) could never become a proper name as such. Often he uses the article ‘ho’ 
before Christos deliberatively, (especially when the inversion ‘Christ Jesus’ occurs) 
(cf. Rom 9/3, 5; [Cor 1/6.13.17; 9/12; 10/4, 16; I[Cor 2/12; etc.,.). In other instances, 
the absence of the article before Christos is not only because, grammatically, the 
use of the article in Hellenistic Greek was facultative, but because of the way Paul 
felt towards Christ (The use is similar to the one with theos). 

153. In view of such a function, even the gentile king Cyrus is called ‘the 
anointed one’ (cf. Is 45/1), because he was considered instrumental in furthering 
God's design. 

154. Not all the prophets were anointed; but they were considered to have 
had the reality conferred by the physical anointing. 

155. In the consciousness of the Jewish scriptures the hope of a Messiah, in 
some vague sense, has its origin already from the so-called proto-evangelion onwards 
(cf. Gen 3/14-16). It gathered clearer identity after the post-exodus period in the 
light of the covenant. Cf. Jakob Obersteiner, "Messianism" in Bauer Encyclopedia 
of Biblical Theology. 

156. This does not exclude the possibility that some sections of the Jews lost 
faith in Messianism. : 

157. Cf. for instance the apocrypha Psalms of Solomon (I cent. BC? Of Qumran 
origin?). Eng. tr., R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa- 
ment (Oxford, 1913), vol. 2, pp 625-652. Cf. esp. 17/23 — 18/14. 

158. Since the literature of the period about Messianism is sparse (instead about 
Apocalyptics the literature is more copious, see later rgd. Apocalypticism), it would 
be an interesting study, though fraught with perils, to work back from the NT writings 
regarding the Messianic expectations. Neither such an attempt, nor the one show- 
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ing how the NT authors have interpreted Jesus as fulfilling the Messianic expecta- 
tions is intended here. 


159. 63 BG marks Pompey's conquest of Palestine bringing the Maccabean 
dynasty to an end. 70 AD would mark the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem 
under Titus, 


160, How inveterate such an idea was in the mind of Christ's disciples is seen 
in Acts 1/16, 


161. No one, who is in his right senses, can deny that for Jesus his death was 
a traumatic one, Suffice it to read the passion narratives in the 4 gospels. Yet, Jesus 
seems to have given clear indications to his apostles and disciples to the effect that 
he was undergoing his death with the full acceptance and the awareness that he 
was in this way fulfilling God's design in his regard, as by an act of obedience and 
as a sacrificial expiation for the sins of mankind. More of this under "Christ's 
Abasement". 

162. Cf. also Acts 9/22; 17:2-3; etc. 


163. As seen earlier, Christ is the end (telos) of the Law in a double sense: 
as abrogating it (cf. Eph 2/15), and as the one in whom it finds its fulfilment (cf. 
Gal 3/24), Cf, also 11Cor 3/6 and passim 7/17. In Christ the ends of the two ages 
have met (cf. [Cor 10/11). 


164. This is already traceable in the earliest preaching of the primitive Church. 
Cf. Acts 2/36: Note how Peter does not stop with saying, ‘Jesus is Christ’; he also 
adds 'Lord', referring possibly to Ps 110 (cf. also to Mt 22/44 and parallels), and, 
ultimately, to 11Sam 7/13. 


165, I11Cor 4/3-6 seems to include such a piece of Paul's catechesis. In it, after 
the context of I1Cor 3 where the old covenant is referred to as abrogated, Paul speaks 
of "preaching Christ Jesus as the Lord”. It would seem that Paul is, in the non-Jewish 
context, pointing out to the reality of Christ by the more known word Lord’, refer- 
ring of course to the Risen Christ (cf. v. 5; also Col 2/6). This, and what we have 
said earlier in the text, show how Paul, when preaching in the Hellenistic setup, 
was at pains to teach the truth about ‘Christ’ — as the expected one, as the one 
who died for man's sins, and as one raised by God (the core content of the ‘kérygma). 
Thus, Paul did not water down the significance of ‘Christ’ in the Hellenistic world, 
making it an adjunct of a proper name ... This would not, however, rule out the 
possibility that for many of the non-Jews, especially, ‘Christ’ became, in course of 
time, a sort of a proper name. 


166. For the conviction of the primitive Church that the crucified Jesus ‘lived 
on’ in a new way, cf. Acts 2/24, 32; 3/15, 26; etc. For his pre-existence, see under 
"The Pre-existent Son” and "Christ's Divine Being”. 


167. Paul regards himself as a ‘slave’ of Jesus Christ. Cf. Rom 1/1; Gal 1/10; 
etc. Regarding how the Christians belong to Jesus, cf. Rom 14/8, 9, 18; 1Cor 3/23; 
7/22; Col 3/24; etc. The title "kyrios" for Christ in the Hellenistic Jewish usage would 
be parallelled by the use of ‘&dénay (= YHWH, Yahweh) in Hebrew, and by 
méaran-marana (our Lord) among the Aramaic speaking Christians of Judea and 
Galilea. 
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168. This can be traced, in Paul's writings themselves, from the formulations 
in ICor 12/2-3; Rom 10/3, 9; I1Cor 4/5; Col 2/6. 


169. Compare this with [Cor 7/25, for instance. 


170. See Paul preserve for us the favourite invocation of the early Palestinian 
Church in its Aramaic form: "Marana tha (Our Lord, Comel)" in ICor 16/22. Regar- 
ding maranatha, A. Merk's reads it as maran atha (= "Our Lord has come”, a 
credal declaration), while E, Nestle’s reads it as marana tha (= "Our Lord, comel”, 
an eschatological prayer). The latter is preferred because Rev 22/17, 20 render it 
so in Greek: erchou kyrie Iésou. 


171. The Acts bears witness to the belief of the Early Church in the power 
of the name of Jesus (cf. e.g., 3/1-10). Reference to the ‘name’ is frequent in Paul's 
letters too. For the way he does it, cf. Rom 1/5; 10/18; 15/20; ICor 1/2, 10; 5/4; 
6/11; Eph 5/20; Col 3/17; UThes 1/12; 3/6; 1ITim 2/19. It would be opportune 
here to note that in OT ‘the name’ was used to designate God Himself (cf. Dt 12/5; 
Ex 34/23; Jer 7/10, 14), and, in later Judaism and Rabbinical language, to designate 
Yahweh. In fact, out of reverence, they would not even venture to pronounce the 
tetragrammaton YHWH, but, in reading, they would replace it by elahim (God), 
or adénay (my Lord). The early Christians, just as they did not hesitate to apply 
adénay to Christ, employed also ‘the Name’ to refer to the Risen Jesus (cf. e.g., 
Acts 5/41; esp. Phil 2/10-11). 

172. The death here intended is certainly the death that brings the mortal 
existence to an end, as can be seen from ICor 15/12. At the same time, there is more 
to it, since the context of ICor 15/26 is the eschatological triumph of Christ. It is 
to be noted also that, for Paul, Death is causally connected with Sin. Yet, even when 
Sin is put to rout the domain of Death would still remain to be overcome. Christian 
Beker discusses this question inconclusively in Paul, pp 213-234. 


173. Note how the overcoming of the enemies by Christ is not meant as an 
annihilation of them, but as their subjugation (cf. ICor 15/25,27). ‘Victory’ (ICor 
15/54,57) is won by the annihilation of the power of the enemy and by subduing him. 


174. For the Jew, ‘the Day of Yahweh’ meant the intervention of God in history 
on behalf of Israel, which would mark the final triumph of God and the vindication 
of Israel as His people. Gradually this understanding took a more universal outlook, 
and was expected to happen terminating man's history (cf. Am 5/18-20; Is 2/12-22; 
Zeph 1/14—2/3; etc). In NT, this ‘Day’ coincides with ‘the Day of the Lord’ or 
"the Day of Christ’, which will be marked by his parousia (‘ presence’ <1ICor 10/10 , 
or ‘coming’ <IICor 7/6ff ). In the consciousness of the NT writers, this Day has 
already been inaugurated with the resurrection of Christ in glory and the outpour- 
ing of his Spirit (cf. IThes 5/5: “son of the day”; Eph 5/8: "a son of light ; Rom 
6/3ff: "risen with Christ"; Eph 2/5: “salvation is already ours”; Col 3/4: “our life 
is hidden with Christ”). The Lord's parousta is rendered proleptically present par 
ticularly in the Sunday liturgy; and hence Sunday is liturgically celebrated as ‘the 
Lord's Day’. 

175. See under "The Apocalyptic Lord”, pp 235-236. 

176. In the OT, ‘Son of God’ was used to refer, in some instances, to angels 
(Ps 29/1; 89/7; Job 1/6; 2/1; 38/7), to Israel — particularly after the Exodus and 
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the Covenant (cf. Ex 4/22: Dt $2/19; Is 43/6; 45/11; etc), and to the Davidic kingship 
(cf, 11Sam 7/14), In the last sense, it becomes also a Messianic title in Ps 2/7, In 
the NT, esp. in Paul, it receives a developed theological significance in its applica- 
tion to Jesus Christ. 


177. Wisdom in OT receives a gradual development of understanding, not 
only to receive a personification in its description (cf. Pr 14/1), but even to be 
placed in the very precincts of God. This is so particularly in the Wisdom literature. 
Wisdom is said to be a divine reality, existing from eternity (cf. Pr 8/22-26), and 
gets described as God's Word (cf. Si 24/3), as divine power, glory, light etc. (cf Wis 
7/25ff). She is said to be present with God in His activity, beginning with creation 
(cf. Pr 8/27-31). However, it must be noted that Wisdom in OT is not a ‘person’ 
in the Godhead, The way Wisdom is spoken about in OT favours the NT writers 
to adopt the sapiental texts in deepening their understanding of the reality of Christ. 
Regarding Paul's application of it, see under "Christ's Divine Being”, pp 226-228. 

178. About Christ as the ‘image’ of God, also, see under "Christ's Divine 
Being". 

179. The title ‘Son of God’ as applied to Jesus must be seen also in the light 
of the status of the firstborn in the patriarchal society and in the family traditions 
of the Hebrews. The firstborn has a place in the geneological lists an one continuing 
the lineage; he enjoys the hegemony over those who come after him; he has the rights 
of inheritance and of the family blessing; he héld even a sacred status. The impor- 
tance of the son is seen from Jesus’ own parable in Mt 21/33-41. 


180. The obedience of Christ explicited in v. 8 extends backwards to w 6 & 
7 also. See n. 183. 


181, By ‘theological’ we do not mean that the hymn is a theological formula- 
tion; we only mean that it is rich in religious content. 


182. The latest study on this hymn is by Josef Heriban, Retto deovev & 
xevwots, Studio esegetico su Fil 2, 1-5.6-11 (Las: Roma, 1983). 


183. It will be noted that the phrase ‘obedient unto death, even death on 
a cross’, occurring only in v. 8, marks the extent (cf. mechri) to which Christ went 
in his obedience. This would imply, therefore, that Christ was obedient from the 
beginning. In other words, the theme of obedience is implicit in, and it pervades 
also, vv 6 & 7. This surfaces from the fact that Christ's self-emptying and humbling 
himself (i.e., Christ's incarnation and his atoning death) is pointed out to be a volun- 
tary action of his, — an evidencing of filial piety and obedience to the Father, as 
the whole Early Church tradition believed it to be. Moreover, ouk harpagmon hegesato 
to einai isa thed (did not count equality with God as something to be grasped at) 
carries very strong overtones of Gen 3, where Adam disobeyed by wanting to grasp 
at becoming like God (Many are the authors who see this allusion). Cf. also Rom 
5/18-19. We can see that the theme of obedience too looms at the rear of Paul's 
mind due to the influence of the hymn, for he talks of it implicity in 1/27 and 2/2, 
and explicitly in 2/12. 


184. Note the play on the words: Paul exhorts to kenodoxza on the model of 
Christ's ekendésen, and to tapetnophrosyné on the model of Christ's etapemnosen. 
Phil 2/1-18 would be the Pauline way of presenting Christ's kenotic example and 
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teaching, which John, later, enshrines in his gospel as Christ washing the feet of the 
apostles. Cf. Jn 13/ 1-17 (Compare the great similarities of themes). In another con- 
text Paul would have a similar expression about Christ's kendsts (cf. IICor 8/9), Paul 
himself gives an example of selflessness in Phil 1/15-18. It will be noted that Paul 
does not take any clear advantage of the second part of the hymn (2/9-11) for his 
exhortatory purposes, as that part does not serve his intent in the given context ex- 
cept as an indirect encouragement. 


185. The polarity abasement-exaltation includes the obedience-exaltation 
theme as well. Thus the hymn becomes a privileged expression of Pauline Christology. 
In Paul's letters is found also the polarity descent-ascent (katabasts-anabasis) (cf. 
Eph 4/8-10). The subject of both these is Christ, while the subject of abasement 
is Christ, and that of exaltation is the Father, 


186. E. Kasemann and others would see this hymn in a purely Hellenistic con- 
text — as a Christianisation of a Hellenistic Gnostic myth of a primordial saviour- 
man (Urmenscherléser). Cf. also Heriban, Retto, pp 315-320; 400-419. It is not 
altogether improbable that the hymn, rich and authentic in Pauline theological 
themes found also elsewhere, is itself Pauline in origin, and it perhaps took shape 
in his mind during his imprisonment, while he was occupied with the intention of 
writing the letter to the Philipians. 

187. It cannot be denied that the Chalcedonian formulae emerged, as a later 
development of the dogma, through considered reflections on NT text, including, 
certainly, those of Paul, in the context of the heresies and controversies waging in 
that period. 

188. The term incarnation is not found in Paul. But the reality of it is found 
in Rom 1/3; 8/3; 9/5; ICor 4/11; Col 1/22; ITim 3/16; (cf. also Heb 10/20; IPet 
3/18; 4/1). John puts it as "The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us” (Jn 1/14). 

189. Paul uses ezkén 9 times (out of 23 in NT); morphé twice (out of 3 in 
NT). However, Paul uses morphod, morphésis, symmorphos, and symmorphizomat 
1,2,2 and 1 times respectively (the only times they are found in NTI), and 
metamorpho6 twice (out of 4 in NT). Note Paul’s usage particularly in Rom 8/29 
and IICor 3/18. 

190. Cf. Gen 1/26-27; 9/6; also 5/1-3; Ps 8/6; Wis 2/23; Sir 17/3. 

191. Cf. Job 28/20-28; Bar 3/27-38; Pr 8/22-31; Sir 24/1-22; Wis 7/25—8/1. 
See also n. 177 above. 

192. Note how Gen 1/26-27 says that Adam was made in the image of God. 
The way Christ is the image of God, however, is qualitatively different from it. 

193. Note also the uniqueness of Christ’s sonship implied in Rom 8/29, 32. 

194. This statement is not made regarding Christ's being (for, he is pes 
tial with the Father in the unity of Godhead), but regarding his function as revealec 
in the Scriptures. If Christ is shown as subordinate to the Father at creation, he is 
seen to be so also at the end of time (cf. ICor 15/24-28). 

195. ‘Perceivable’, not in the physical sense, nor in the form of an ae 
‘perceivable’ also, not to every one, but only to those to whom they are revealed, 
1.¢., to the man of faith. 
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196, If that were placed in jeopardy, there would no more be any gracious 
condescension, Paul's other references leave us in no uncertainty as to the concreteness 
of the man that Christ became: In Rom 1/3 and 9/5 he places him in the Israel's 
race; in Gal 4/4, he speaks of him as ‘born of a woman’, and as ‘born under the 
Law’; ete (cf, also Heb 2/14ff). By the words ‘sinful flesh’, however, Paul does not 
mean that Christ was a sinner, but that he took on all the vicissitudes of a mortal 
existence Cf, [Cor 5/12: “who knew no Sin” (For the meaning of ‘knowing Sin’, 
see n. 94) Cf. also Hb 4/15. 


197, In giving the RSV version, for pert hamartias we have adopted the alter- 
native translation proposed, since hamartia (like hatta 't in Ly 4—5) is also a technical 
term for ‘sacrifice for sin’, 


198. Paul's tendency to personify Sin, Flesh, Death, and Law has already been 
seen earlier, This tendency of Paul points out to something moré than a mere literary 
expression: it points out to the ‘real’ way they are experienced by man. 


199. Christ's vicarious role, given by God to him, is symbolically represented 
as God making him (Christ) Sin (i.c., as sin-offering) who knew no Sin (cf. IICor 
5/21). This has reference to Is 53/5-7 where the Suffering Servant of Jahweh is said 
to be burdened with the sins of his people. This vicarious role is indicated also by 
the words 'hyper (on behalf of)' and ' paradidémi (to hand over)’. Cf. ICor 1/13; 
11/24; 15/3; Cor 5/14, 21; Gal 1/4; 2/20; 8/13; Rom 4/25; 8/32; 14/15. 


200. Cf. also Rom 5/6-8. 
201. See the reference to Christ's death as a sacrifice in ICor 5/7. 


202. Note the very clear juridical slant that Paul gives to Christ's salvific death 
on the cross in Col 2/14, 


208. To refer to man’s redemption Paul uses manumission terminology: ex- 
agorazein (to buy back, to reacquire) (in ICor 6/20; Gal 3/18) and apolytroun (to 
ransom) (in ICor 1/30; Rom 3/24; Col 1/14; Eph 1/7). Total yedemption is an on- 
going process which will reach its completion with the redemption of our bodies 
in resurrection (cf. Rom 8/23) on the final day (cf. Eph 4/30). 


204. Cf. [Cor 7/22; Gal 4/5; Tit 2/14. 


205. 'Expiation’, in the context of Jewish covenantal relationship with God, 
is not, primarily, a propitiation or an apeasement of God's anger. It is, rather, a 
renunciation of, and a symbolic expression of making up for, past infidelities by a 
re-dedication of oneself to God. The blood shed in the expiatory sacrifice is thus 
thought to possess a purifying and re-consecrating efficacy. Of all the expiatory 
sacrifices of the Jews the greatest was that of the Yom Kippur, the Day of Atone- 
ment. On that day the High Priest would sacrifice a bull for his own sins and the 
sins of the priestly class, then enter the Holy of Holies (that was the only day on 
which he would enter it), and sprinkle the blood on the Kapporet (the gold cover- 
ing) of the Ark of the Covenant. Similarly, he would sacrifice a goat for the sins 
of the people, and sprinkle its blood on the Kapporet (Gk. hilasterion, which means 
‘the place where expiation is brought about’). In Rom 3/23-26, Paul presents Christ 
shedding his blood on the cress as the supreme atonement sacrifice (here hilasterion 
refers to Christ himself: "wkom God has proposed to Himself <cf. proetheto, mid- 
dle» as the place of expiation”) put forward by God in attestation of His covenantal 
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goodness and love (righteousness). The same imagery is spelled out more clearly, 
presenting Christ as the High Priest and the victim, in Hb 9/11-14. See also under 
"Christ — Our Expiatory Sacrifice" in Ch. V. pp 266-268. 


206. Ex 24/3-8 describes how the old covenant was sealed in blood, signifying 
that Yahweh and Israel became related, as her God and His people. Christ's sacrificial 
death is seen against this light. 


207. Paul would see in the creation of the new people God's action of recon- 
ciling the Jews and the Gentiles in Christ as one people. Cf. Eph 2/13-21; also IlCor 
5/16-21. 


208. Cf. Rom 5/6-8; 8/32; I1Thes 2/16. 


209. This seems to refer to communion-sacrifice (or sacrifice of peace, Selamim) 
spoken of in Ly 3, or the propitiation-sacrifice in Ex 29/15-18. The ‘fragrance’ signifies 
God's acceptance. 


210. By this way of speaking we seek to preserve the imagery of the hymn, 
211. Eph 2/5-6 and 4/10 seem to refer to Christ's ascension as his exaltation. 


212. The theme of "right hand of the Father” (which has its origin from Ps 
110/1, cited 5 times in NT), occurs 6 times with ek dexién, and 8 times with en dex- 
ia (of which 3 times in Paul: Rom 8/34; Eph 1/20; Col 3/1; 4 times in Heb; and 
once in IPet). 


213. This can be gathered from Paul's way of deducing the Christians’ resur- 
rection modelled on Christ's, in ICor 15. The real nature of the resurrected body 
of Christ is very delicate and difficult to define. Lk 24/39 even speaks of “flesh and 
bones". 


214. From the formulation of Rom 5/18, Paul seems to see both Adam's and 
Christ's attitude towards God as that of representatives of mankind whose action 
impinges upon its destiny. 

215. The contrast in the way condemnation and justification are distributed 
to men is painstakingly expressed in vv 15 and 16; and the gratuitousness and 
graciousness of God is abundantly made clear by words such as charts, charisma, 
dérea, déréma, and the abundance of it by eperisseusen and hypereperisseusen. 


216. Dikaiéma in v. 16 is equivalent in meaning to dikaiosts (Cf. A Greek English 
Lexicon, sv., 'dikaioma'). It does not refer to the righteous act of Christ (as in v. 
18), but is used in.opposition to katakrima (condemnation) in the same verse, to 
mean ‘acquittal’. 


217. In Genesis, adam means man (mankind), humanity, or men (collectively), 


and it does not refer to one person. Particularly in the creation-narrative, it 1s used 


to signify man in as much as he is a creature, with a limited existence, and hence 
in his creaturely dependence on God. It becomes a proper name in as much as Adam 
Opens the series of successive generations (Gen 4/1,25: 5/1ff). Cf. E. Jenni &C. Wester- 
mann; Dizionario Teologico dell ‘Antico Testamento, It. ed., Gian Luigi Prato (Mariet- 
ti: Turin, 1978), sv., ‘adam. 


Ae i ‘wind’ or 
218. ‘Spirit’ (Hb. ruah, Gk. pneuma) etymologically means = wit 
‘breath’. In the OT, the Spirit of God is given a distinctness from God, but as belong- 
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ing to Him (not however with the characteristics of a person as in the NT, particularly 
in Paul and John). The Spirit of God is seen as source of life (cf. Gen 1/2; 2/7; Jb 
33/4; Ps 104/29-30; Ez 37/7-10). Mostly it is seen as imparted to persons who had 
important roles to play in the history of Israel; to persons such as Abraham, Joseph, 
and Moses; to the kings; and to the prophets. The Spirit of God was considered, 
in these instances, as the source of extra-ordinary achievements (in valour, in prudence, 
in governance etc), and of godly inspiration. The Messiah was to possess the Spirit 
of God in a unique manner (cf. Is 11/1-3; 42/1-4; 61/1-3); and in the Messianic age 
the gift of the Spirit of God was not going to be only to a few, but to all the people 
(cf. Is 32/15-18; Ez 11/19; Zech 12/10; esp. Joel 3/1-5). 


219. This would be the prevalent explanation of the difficult verses 1ICor 
3/17-18. Yves Congar quotes E. Schweizer with approval on this verse: "In speaking 
of pneuma kyriou, Paul is defining his mode of existence and pointing to the power 
in which he is coming forward to meet his community”. Then he adds, "The apos- 
tle, then, is pointing to the sphere of existence and activity of the glorified Lord. 
That sphere is the eschatological and divine sphere of the Spirit. This means that, 
from the functional point of view, the Lord and his Spirit perform the same work, 
but in the duality of their roles”, Cf. J Believe in the Holy Spirit, Vol 1: "The Ex- 
perience of the Spirit", (The Seabury Press: New York — Geoffrey Chapman: Lon- 
don, 1983), p. 39. 


220. Mainly the two religious groups, the Pharisees and the Sects of Qumran, 
cultivated the apocalyptic expectations and the apocalyptic literature. Paul, besides 
being a Pharisee, was also a man gifted with private visions and revelations. Cf. IICor 

2/1. 

221, The Jewish Apocalytic (from apokalyptein — to reveal) comes in the wake 
of a prophetical view of history, which, in its primitive form, saw God as the final 
avenger of Israel His people in "the latter days”. The understanding was that God 
would bring it about in human history through historical events. The Messianic hope 
took shape in such a climate. Due to the rude experience of the exile, and after, 
the prospect of such earthly exaltation of Israel through events in history began 
gradually receding in their minds. The final day, ‘the day of Yahweh’, was seen more 
as coming at the end of human history, as a cosmic event, when God would judge 
the world, and the faithful remnant of Israel would be saved. With the Jewish peo- 
ple becoming politically more and more harassed, with the old propheticism becoming 
obsolete, with the Iranian, Babylonian, and Hellenistic ideas making their incur- 
sions into Israel, the prophetic eschatology that sustained the hopes of Israel gradually 
yielded to an apocalyptic eschatology, beginning with Daniel and the apocrypha 
I Enoch in I century BC, the period of the last Maccabean revolt. This set in mo- 
tion the movement of Apocalypticism and the proliferation of the Apocalyptic 
literature. C. Beker summarises as follows the features of the apocalyptic world-view 
as presented by Klaus Koch (in his book The Rediscovery of Apocalyptic: A Polemical 
Work on a Neglected Area of Biblical Studies and Its Damaging Effect on Theology 
and Philosophy, <SCM Press: London, 1972pp 28-32): "(1) An urgent expectation 
of the impending overthrow of all earthly conditions in the immediate future. (2) 
The end appears as a vast cosmic catastrophe. (3) The time of this world is divided 
into segments. (4) The introduction of an army of angels and demons to explain 
the course of historical events and the happening of the end time. (5) Beyond the 
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catastrophe a new salvation arises, paradisal in character and destined for the faithful 
remnant. (6) The transition from disaster to final redemption takes place by means 
of an act issuing from the throne of God, which means the visibility on earth of 
the kingdom of God. (7) The frequent introduction of a mediator with royal func- 
tions. (8) ‘The catch word glory is used wherever the final state of affairs is set apart 
from the present and whenever a final amalgamation of the earthly and heavenly 
spheres is prophesied'". Cf. Paul, p. 136. It is in a certain similar apocalyptic 
eschatology-setting that the Synoptics are written (with John the Baptist preaching 
penitence and Jesus Christ proclaiming the kingdom of God), Paul has an apocalyptic 
view similar to the Synoptics in his earlier letters; but gradually he takes slightly 
different apocalyptic views in his later letters. The last book of the NT is itself called 
"Apokalypsts (Revelation)". However, it is far from being of the type of the Jewish 
apocalyptic literature of the period, Its chief difference is in its Christocentic con- 
ception of the present age of the Church and of the eschatological conclusion of 
history (cf. JBC, 64:6). Outside the Christian circles, the extreme forms of political 
apocalypticism fed the great Jewish revolts of AD 60-66 and 132-135, which ended 
in humilating defeats. Judaism thus abandoned apocalypticism. 


37 


CHAPTER V 


x & @ ts (Charis) 
in the Letters of St. Paul 


1. This is seen also from the explicit references that Paul himself makes to 
OT, It must be noted at the outset, however, that there is a qualitative difference 
between 'grace' in OT and ‘grace’ in NT. This will be clearer as we go on. 


2. The threat "mét-tamat" in Gen 2/17 is the formula of condemnation to 
death; the execution of it, however, would take place in a later moment. 


3. Note how Paul refers to Adam and to Christ in Rom 5/12-21; ICor 15/21-22; 
45-49; 54-57. 


4, See also n.50 (IV). 


5. Note how Paul refers to Abraham, to the blessing, the promise, and the 
inheritance in Gal 3; 4/21-31; Rom 4; 9/6-9. The biblical blessing is not merely words 
and wishes; it is in fact God's blessings which is creative, and which bestows life 
in fuller measure. This is symbolized by the way Isaac is said to have been born as 
proof of God's promised blessings. 


6. This theme is repeated more or less 18 times in OT. Note how the punish- 


ment meted out by God for man's sins is not considered as negating God's loving 
kindness. 


7, Israel was conscious, not only of her election by God, but also of the 
gratuitous nature of her election. Dt 7/7-11 bears witness to this. Paul refers to this 
covenant under Moses in IICor 3/7-16; Gal 3/17-18; 4/21-26. 


8. The Hebrew word for prophet is nabz’; Greek translates this as prophétes, 
ie., one who speaks on behalf of another. Unlike soothesayers and diviners, the pro- 
phets were men who had to do with public religion. The classical prophets often 
avoided references to themselves as prophets. The way they preferred to refer to 
themselves shows their consciousness of being Yahweh's appointees to carry out His 
task: "messengers of Yahweh" (Is 44/26; Mal 3/1), "servants of God” (Is 20/3; Am 
3/7; Jer 7/25), "shepherds" (Jer 17/16; Zech 11/4), "guardians" (Is 62/6; Heb 2/1), 
“watchmen” (Am 3/4; Is 56/10, Ez 3/17). For an introduction to prophetic literature, 
cf. JBC, 1221-25, esp. 3-12. 


9. Isaias has a moving verse to describe this faithful love of God: "Does a woman 
forget her baby at the breast, or fail to cherish the son of her womb? Yet even if 
these forget, I will never forget you” (Is 49/15). 


10. On the terms (Hebrew and Greek) used to denote the reality of charés in 
OT, we have based ourselves mainly on the following two studies: Hans Conzelmann 
& Walther Zimmerli, x@ers, yderTopar, ydettow, ‘axce.oros in TADNT, Vol. 
IX, pp 372-402; Edward Schillebeeckx, Christ. The Christian Experience in the 
Modern World (SCM Press, London, 1980), pp 83-111. 
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Il. Schillebeeckx describes fesed thus: "It is very difficult to render fesed as 
an inter-personal relationship in modern terminology. Grace and goodwill are in- 
adequate. By nature hesed is something that happens tangibly in a specific situa- 
tion and yet goes beyond it; it is connected with devotion towards someone else's 
life and therefore it implies the whole person of the subject of the hesed. Even if 
it comes about within given social structures (parents towards children, king towards 
subjects or between partners in an alliance) it goes beyond the structure of rights 
and duties, Hesed is not just goodwill which proves itself openly in action, but in 
formal terms generosity, overwhelming, unexpected kindness which is forgetful of 
itself, completely open and ready for ‘the other’, Similar hesed, i.e., surprising hes- 
ed that goes beyond all duty, may therefore be expected of the receiver of such hesed 
or loving devotion. Hesed is concerned not with mutual relationships but with the 
nature of such relationships: with an abundance of mutual leve”. Op. cit., p. 94. 


12. Septuagint is the oldest Greek translation of OT. According to the legend 
of Aristeas, the translation was done by 70 elders (hence the name) at the request 
of the Egyptian King Ptolemy II Philadelphus. The translation had a multiform 
origin, and it was made gradually over the period between III and II century BC. 


13. In Paul the chief connotation of charts is soteriological (see later); but 
in John it refers to the revelation in Christ. Cf. Ignace de la Potterie, x%@t5 pauli- 
nienne et xo@Us johannique” in Jesus und Paulus. Festschrift fir Werner Georg Kiim- 
mel zum 70 Geburtstag (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1978”) pp 256-282. 


14. Christian Beker summarises the NT occurrences (other than in what he 
considers the strictly Pauline letters) of charzs thus: "It never occurs on the lips of 
Jesus; it is absent from Mark, Matthew, and I and III John; in John it is confined 
to the prologue (three times: John 1/14,16,17), whereas Luke uses it four times, but 
only in the general religious sense of "favour" (cf, Old Testament usage) or “gracious” 
(Luke 1/30; 2/40,52; 4/22); it occurs two times in James (4/6); once in Jude (v.4); 
once in IIPeter (3/8), and only in the greetings of the Apocalypse and II John. Its 
more frequent occurrence is limited to Hebrews (seven times), JPeter (nine times), 
apart from the literature of the Pauline school (Acts, seventeen times; ITimothy, 
four times; I'Timothy, five times; Titus, four times; Ephesians, twelve times; Colos- 
sians, five times)" (Note that for Beker the strictly Pauline Letters are IThes, Gal, 
Rom, I & IJCor, Phil, and Phlm only). Paul The Apostle, p, 265 fn. In the entire 
Pauline corpus (13 letters) charts occurs about 100 times, out of the 143 times in NT. 


15. The Damascus event is important for the biography of Paul, not only 
because it changed his life’s course, but also because it changed his religious tenets; 
for, it gave him to encounter Christ as the Lord, to understand that the Christians 
are members of Christ, and to realize that all is grace. It is important for the history 
of Christianity, since with it came his illumination about the universality of Christ's 
salvation, and about his Gentile mission. 

16. The Great Letters are Gal, Phil, 1 & I1Cor, and Rom. 

17. Paul, besides, has the experience of having died with Christ that he might 
live to God; it was no longer he that lived, but it was Christ that lived on in him 
(cf. Gal 2/13-20). This experience becomes the basis of his doctrine on baptism ex- 
plained in Rom 6. 
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18. We do not know the exact nature of this ‘thorn in the flesh’ and ‘the 
messenger of Satan’ to which Paul refers. Many are the suggestions. One viable ex- 
planation is that Paul is here referring to the recurring conflict with Jews and Judaizers 
that he encountered at every turn in his preaching, and the intense physical and 
moral sufferings that he had thereby to put up with (Cf. Rom 9/1-3). 


19, Regarding Paul's use of ' Law’, see the two clarifications given in n. 79 (IV), 


20. Only in Gal, Rom, Cor and Phil the controversy with the Jews and with 
the Judaizers’ group is traced. It is noticeable that the theme of justification is receded 
in the later letters, and hence also charts takes on a different emphasis. 


21. Cf. Rom 1/7; ICor 1/3; I1Cor 1/2; Gal 1/3; Eph 1/2; Phil 1/2; IIThes 
1/2; Tit 1/4; Phim 8; "Grace, mercy and peace” in ITim 1/2; IITim 1/2; IThes 
1/1 has, "Grace to you and peace” only; and Col 1/2 has, "Grace to you and peace 
from God our Father” alone. 


22, The Greco-Roman and the Jewish letter-form had four distinct parts: For- 


mal opening formula (who writes, to whom, and greeting), Thanksgiving, Message, 
and Final Greeting. 


28. See how in Rom, ICor, Gal and Tit the greeting flows over into the theme 
of the letter. 


24. This is missing in several manuscripts, and is found in others in different 


ways. Cf, B.M, Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (1971), 
pp 533-536, 540. 


25. "My God” is an expression that the Hebrew was wont to have on his lips, 
but which expressed a sense of the belonging that existed between God and His peo- 
ple on the basis of the covenant, and between God and the righteous man. In Paul 
we may trace the additional consciousness of having been set apart by God from 
his mother's womb, and called through His grace to be apostle (Gal 1/15). 


26. See also under "The Son of God", pp 222-224. 


27. For references to the sonship of the believers, cf. Rom 8/14,15,23; Gal 3/26; 
4/5,6,7; Eph 1/5; for references to them as children (tekna) of God, cf. Rom 
8/16,17,21; Eph 5/1; Phil 2/15. Regarding hyiothesia, see n. 102(IV). 


28. God was considered as the Father of the people of Israel, in the sense of 
protector and master, already from the Exodus (cf. Ex 4/22; Dt 14/1). Hosea and 
Jeremiah added the aspect of tenderness and love (Hos 11/1,3,8; Jer 3/19; 31/20). 
True, in the Psalms (cf. 27/10; 103/13) and in Wisdom literature (cf. Pr 3/12; Sir 
25/1-4; etc) the just man is considered as a son of God; but it was more in the sense 
of enjoying God's protection and tendemess. The Fatherhood of Yahweh was claim- 
ed with regard to the Messiah King (cf. IISam 7/14ff; Ps 2/7; 110/3). But only in 
the NT, by virtue of the believers’ insertion in Christ through faith and baptism, 
and of the indwelling Spirit, does man become, in an ontological sense, a son of 
God. See also under "Bestowed with the Spirit of Sonship”, pp 298-304. 


29. God's wrath, an anthropomorphic expression, is not inconsistent with 
God's love (see more clearly under “Justification and Israel's Covenant Consciousness” 
in Appendix IV). According to Paul, in ultimate analysis, the ‘wrath’ of God 
is provoked by offence to His holiness and to His dominion over all creation (cf. Rom 
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1/18; Eph 5/6; Col 3/6), and especially in the context of the covenant, by offence 
to His righteousness and fidelity (cf. Rom 2/8; 8/5,19). In other words, God's wrath 
is kindled against every form of Sin. It is expressed in the life of man and peoples 
as a sanction (punishment which is chiefly corrective in nature), which, in the final 
analysis, is Death (thanatos) — the inbuilt sanction on Sin, Paul sees the wrath of 
God manifested in man's history as God's ‘abandoning’ the sinful man to greater 
and greater wickedness (cf. Rom 1/24,26,28; 6/19), and the hardening of his heart 
and the obscuring of his knowledge (cf. IThes 2/14-16; Rom 11/7,25). In any case, 
the final manifestation of God's wrath will be on the Day of Wrath (Rom 2/5), the 
Day of the Lord, namely the final retribution to come (cf. IThes 1/10; Rom 5/9; 
12/19). 


30. The proposition 'en' can be used both as locative and as instrumental. 


31. God's forbearance and magnanimity, also anthropomorphic expressions, 
are to be understood in the light of God's wrath. They consist in God not applying 
His total sanction on the sins of men immediately. 


32. In OT the verb gaal (to redeem) and the noun gé’él (redeemer) were used 
for God too. In NT ‘saviour’ (s6¢ér) is usually applied to Christ. Only in the Pastoral 
Letters we find God called sdtér six times: ITim 1/1; 2/3-6; 4/10; Tit 1/3; 2/10; 3/4-7. 
(S6z6, sotér would be yasa’, y‘sivah in Hb). 

83. Since Gal is addressed to the problem raised by the Judaizers (who wanted 
to impose certain observances of the Law on the convert-Christians), Jesus Christ 
is said to be born "under the Law” "to redeem those who were under the Law”, 
In ITim 2/3-6, however, Paul clearly points out to the universal salvific will of God. 

84, This is more clearly stated in Jn 3/16; IJn 4/9. 

35. See also under "The Righeousness of God as Manifested in Christ”, 
pp 264-266. 

36. Reconciliation is a relational word. It must be understood always in the 
context of man’s sin, guilt, and punishment on the one hand, and God's anger, 
His covenantal justice, and His merciful love on the other hand. The initiative of 
breaking away is from the part of man; and the initiative of reconciliation is always 
on the part of the gracious love of God. The relation that is established through 
reconciliation is salém, peace. It is always God who enables man to be converted 
and be reconcilied to Himself. For the Christian, therefore, reconciliation is an essen- 
tial element in soteriology. 

37. Note how the idea of becoming "conformed to the image of His Son” is 
brought about by the prefix syn in the three verbs synezoopotesen, synégetren, and 
synekathisen. Note also the use of charts and doron. 

38. Eph can be said to hold an importance among Paul's later letters similar 
to Rom among the earlier letters. We may also say that, in proportion to the length 
of Eph, charts is found more frequently in Eph (12 times) than in any other letter! 
n. 215. 

39. "In the heavenly places” occurs in 1/3,20; 2/6; 3/10; 6/12, and it is found 
only in Eph. It points out to God as the source of the blessings, and it carries the 
connotation that these blessings are not of this earth. 
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40. The "fullness of time (to pléroma tou chronou)" in Gal 4/4 points out 
to the maturation of the world's history in God's plan for the beginning of the 
eschatological era of God's salvation with the coming of Christ. The "fullness of 
time (to pléréma tou chairou)" here in Eph 1/10 refers instead to the eschatological 
era of salvation inaugurated in the Risen Christ. 


41. Eklérothémen in v. 11 points out to the kléronomia (inheritance) in the 
fullness of divine sonship, which will be the gain of the believer at the final day of 
resurrection (cf, v, 14), It can be translated either as "we have been chosen as heirs" 
or "we have been chosen as inheritance". 


42, These blessings will be expatiated upon below under "Charts as the Gift 
of Christian Existence”, 


43, In these 12 verses in Eph 1/3-14, Paul uses the proposition en 11 times in 
reference to Christ, and twice dia (with genitive). Regarding the use of en, see n. 30. 


44, See also under "Christ", pp 216-220. 


45, Juan Alfaro speaks of the descending and ascending solidarity of Christ 
with mankind in "La Gracia de Cristo y del Cristiano en el Nuevo Testamento” in 
Gregorianum 52 (1971) 35. 


46. In the Greco-Roman world, the cross consisted of a wooden beam driven 
into the earth on which the condemned man (often a slave, cf. Phil 2/8) was hang- 
ed, either nailed or bound on a cross-beam. Besides being a most cruel death, it 
was also a disgrace that would destroy a man’s good name (cf. Hb 12/2; 13/12-13). 
For the Jews it was a curse to be hanged on a gibbet (cf. Dt 21/22; Gal 3/13). Hence 


"the word of the cross” was a scandal for the Jews and a folly for the Greeks (ICor 
1/23), 


47. On the terminology of Christ's vicarious death, see n. 199 (IV). 


48. Christ is called Saviour (sétér) in Eph 5/23; Phil 3/20; I11Tim 1/10; Tit 
1/4; 2/13; 3/6. 


49. Cf. also Cor 1/18,23; Gal 3/1; Col 1/10;2/14, Regarding the effects of 
Christ's descending solidarity on the Christian, see later, mainly under ‘Justification 
by Faith’. 

50. Regarding the effects of Christ's ascending solidarity in the Christian, see 
later, under "Putting on the New Man”. 


51. This phrase too we have adopted from J. Alfaro. See n.45. 


52. Judaizers seem to be a group of Christians who had strong leanings to con- 
servatism with regard to certain Jewish practices, like circumcision, the observance 
of certains “days, months, seasons, and years” (cf. Gal 4/10; Col 2/16), and who 
advocated reverence for "the elements of the world” (cf. stocheia: Gal 4/3,9; Col 
2/8,20). Both in Gal and Col, by stoicheta Paul seems to be referring to the pre- 
Christian practices (Jewish and pagan) on which people had placed their faith as 
procuring their well-being. Cf. Gerhard Delling, o7otxevov TADNT, vol. VII, pp 
683-687. 


53. The RSV does not render the middle voice of proetheto. See the meaning 
in n. 205 (IV), and n.55 below. 
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: 54. Regarding hilastérion too, see n. 205(IV). Similarly, Paul would call Christ's 
Holbioe death as hamartia (sin-offering) in 1ICor 5/21. Cf. also Rom 8/3: peri 
amarttas. 


55. Because of the middle voice the phrase hon proetheto ho theos hilastérion 
can be translated as "whom God proposed to Himself (or placed before Himself) 
as means (or place) of expiation”. 


56. All this seems to be included in the phrase en £6 autou haimati. The blood 
of Christ is the blood that seals the New Covenant of God, in contrast to the blood 
of animal sacrifice that sealed the OT Covenant (cf. Ex 24/6-8), This is explicitly 
said in the words over the cup of wine at the Last Supper (cf. Mt 26/28; Mk 14/24; 
Lk 22/20; ICor 11/24; Hb 10/29). Because Christ is the end of the Law (cf. Rom 
10/3), his sacrifice also is the end of all the OT sacrifices. This is the meaning of 
ephapax (once and for all) in Hb 9/12. Cf. also Rom 6/10. 


57. Christ's death as evening the debt of death owed due to man’s sins is clear 
from the whole redemption-terminology that surrounds it. See below under 
"Reconciliation— Redemption —Acquisition — Consecration”. 


58. The idea of vicarious atonement, already found in Is 53, endured on in 
Judaism, as can be seen from IIMac 7/38; IVMac 1/1]; 6/28ff; 7/21ff; 18/4. 


59. How important the inner attitude is in offering one's sacrifice to God can 
be clearly seen from the harsh disavowals the prophets made of mechanical and 
magical practice of the sacrifices. Cf. Jer 7/2Iff; Is 1/l1ff; Am 5/21-25; etc. This 
is because of the underlying communion relationship that comes into play in the 
sacrifices. In the sacrifices of expiation (cf. Lv 4—7), the offerer laying his hand on 
the victim and the way the blood of the victim was treated in ritual point out to 
the communion dynamism between the offerer and the victim as means to enter 
into communion with God. For Paul's statement of this communion dimension in 
sacrifice, cf. ICor 10/14-22. 

60. This is not the same as the uprightness one thinks to merit for oneself 
by Law-observance, i.e., justification by works of the Law. Paul draws a clear distinc- 
tion between the two. Cf. Phil 3/9; Rom 10/3. 

61. Charisamenos comes from charizomai and chars. In Col 1/14 and Eph 
1/7 Paul uses aphesis in the sense of absolving the guilt of sin and its punishments. 

62. Peace and justification are closely related terms as can be seen from Rom 
5/1 and 14/17. 

63. Regarding kosmos see n. 55 (IV) 

64. See under "The Deep-seated Alienation of Man", pp 195-200. 

65. See under "Man under the Power of Sin’, pp 189-204. 

66. Both terms are terms of manumission (the redemption of a slave). Cf. also 
ICor 7/23; 6/20. See also n. 203 (IV). 

67. Is 52/3-9 includes also the Babylonian captivity under redemption. Cf. 
also Ex 15/16; 19/5-6; Is 43/21; Ps 74/2; 135/4. 

68. Arrhabén is a legal, commercial technical term meaning pledge, first- 
instalment, deposit, or down-payment. It secures the legal claim to the thing bought, 
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and makes the contract sealed, to be brought to its completion when the rest of the 
money is paid, In a word, it is “an act which engages to something bigger”. Cf, 
Johannes Behm, aeegahuv, ThDNT, Vol.I, p. 475. 


69, Peripotésts (acquisition) is the Greek rendering of s‘gullah (a private pro- 
perty) found in Ex 19/5: "You shall be my own possession among the peoples" (RSV) 
(Here this refers to Israel), Eph 1/14 therefore intends by this the eschatological fulfil- 
ment of what God spoke in Ex 19/3-6. 


70. Note how Paul says that the finality of justification is sanctification (eds 
hagiasmon) in Rom 6/19,22. 


71, Note how all these NT texts depend on the OT classical text Ex 19/3-6. 


72, The contrast Paul makes in Rom 9/30-31 between the Gentiles and the 
Jews is worth noting: The Gentiles did not pursue righteousness, and they attained 
to righteousness, and that to the righteousness by faith (i.e., to the true righteousness). 
The Jews pursued the observance of the Law in view of securing the righteousness 
by works; and they not even arrived at the observance of the Law (and hence they 
forfeited also the righteousness). 


73. "God justifying the ungodly” (and not merely those belonging to a race 
by birth) opens salvation to all humanity, which stands in need of it since "all (Jews 
and Gentiles) have sinned and fall short of the glory of God” (Rom 3/23). Thus 
Paul would put both the Jew and the Gentile, without discrimination, before the 
possibility of justification and salvation, Cf, Rom 1/16; 2/6-11; 3/9,22,29; 4/9, 
11-22,16; etc. (A Jew could never do that!) 


74, From all that we have said about Christian justification, we will have to 
discount the possibility of Gal 5/5 as referring to a future justification. (It would 
indeed be if it were to refer to the Jewish justification). Because en nomo drkaiousthe 
in v. 4 implies a reference to the future justification in the Jewish sense, we find, 
in v. 5, the reference to the future Parousiacal event with the words ‘Spirit’, 'hope’, 
and ‘expect '. The whole question would boil down to this: Is "hope of righteousness 
(elpts dikatosynés)" a case of genitive of apposition (epexegetic)? If Paul ever refer- 
red to the Galatians any time earlier in the Letter to their still waiting for justifica- 
tion, then it would be one. But even v. 4, and the word katérgethéte (aorist) would 
point out that their Christian justification was an attained reality! Instead, the presence 
of pneuma, and a reference to Rom 8/30 would point to the hope of glory which 
justification would lead to at Parousia (cf. also Rom 5/2). True, Parousia would be 
the moment of the consummation and of the definitive possession of the covenantal 
righteousness which is already attained now, although only as a fragile gift. In ef- 
fect, Paul would be saying to the Galatians: We are not waiting for righteousness 
to be revealed (as the Jews do); through righteousness (dia dikaiosynés, Rom 5/21), 
we are instead expecting, in hope, the glory that is to be revealed (cf. Rom 8/18). If, 
however, we compare Gal 5/5 with Rom 5/9, "the hope of justification” could mean 
also ‘salvation’; and if with Rom 5/21, even ‘eternal life’. 


75. This quotation by Paul, taken from Hab 2/4, is found neither in the nuance 
of the Masoretic text form, nor in that of the Septuagint, since Paul is accommodating 
it to his context (cf. JBC, 53:21). The cardinal terms ‘faith’ and ‘life’ take up here 
the new nuances of Paul. The context however remains similar: that of putting one’s 
trust (faith) in God for one’s salvation, and not in one’s own prowess. 
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76. The RSV takes the genitive zdés as epexegetic, It is preferable to take it 
as genitive of finality. Hence our rendering ‘justification for life’, which we have 
adopted for the title. 


77. This radical sinfulness in the constitution of the sinful man is in the area 
of the ‘flesh’, which militates against his ‘spirit’, 

78. Zéopoiein (make alive) is a key-word: The Law cannot give righteousness 
because it cannot make alive; Christ does mediate righteousness because he has 
become "a life-giving Spirit (pneuma zdopotoun)" (ICor 15/45), The way Paul uses 
‘making alive’ is akin to the way he use ‘live’ in Rom 7/9; we may gather its mean- 
ing to be ‘exercising dynamism, power over what hinders it’. 

79. Paul clearly says that Death reigned from Adam to Moses when sins were 
not paraptomata (transgressions of Law) (cf. Rom 5/14). A fortior? it existed when 
Law came and multiplied offences (cf. v. 20), since where offences increased Sin 
increased; and where Sin reigned Death too reigned (vv 20-21). 

80. Only the one who has begun to ‘live’ discerns the ‘death’ that was at 
work in him earlier. 

81. Paul's expression is stronger — not merely ‘rejoice’, but even ‘boast’ (cf. 
Rom 5/2). 

82. This is the case only with the man who has faith in Christ and is sustained 
by hope. For the others, their sufferings, instead of giving endurance and hope, will 
only lead to anger and resentment, or to discouragement. Anger leads to violence 
and destruction, and even to murder and massacre. Suicide is the extreme form of 
ego-assertion of the ego-deflated man. 

83. Paul would liken having a body to being ‘clothed’, and not having a body 
to being ‘unclothed’. Cf. IICor 5/1-4. 

84. About ‘glory’, see later under "Inheritance". 

85. These concepts will get a yet deeper significance when seen in relation 
to being-in-Christ and being indwelt by the Spirit. 

86. The yet deeper mystical dimension of ‘life’ will be taken up in the next 
section, under "Putting on the New Man”. 

87. In all likelihood, after his Letter to the Galatians, Paul was accused by 
the Law-observing group of ‘libertinism’, since for them the Law was the epitome 
of all ethical life. Hence Paul’s eagerness here in Romans to obviate such 
misinterpretations. 

88. This theme is introduced already in Rom 1/5; and it is on that note that 
Paul concludes the Letter to the Romans. Cf. 16/19,26. 

89. The Christian ethical imperative will be seen more comprehensively, more 
logically, later — after we have spelled out the Christian newness in Christ. See later 
under "Charis as the Christian's Graced Response’. 

90. Note how Paul mentions faith three times in Rom 3/21-26. 


91. Cf. Darrel J. Doughty, "The Priority of xaous An Investigation of the 
Theological Language of Paul” in New Testament Studies 19 (1972-73) 163-180. 
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92. Ton asebé (the impious man, in acc. case) in Rom 4/5 does not seem to 
refer to Abraham. With the relative clause: "who (God) justifies the ungodly 
(asebé)", Paul slips away from Abraham's case to the application of it for mankind, 
What is implicit in that clause and in wy 6-8 becomes explicited in Rom 5, esp. wv 
6-8 (asthendn, asebés, hamartélot), v. 10 (echthroz), and v. 12ff (the Adamic man), 


93. Note Paul's use of "before God's presence” in Rom 3/20; 4/17. 


94, Paul argues this on the basis of Genests: Abraham's faith being reckoned 
for righteousness is found in ch. 15; circumcision is spoken of in ch. 17, 


95. The Mosaic Law is said to contain 613 prescriptions. 


96. Paul never uses "sola fide (by faith alone)". Luther, in translating Rom 
$/28, uses 'sola fide', Bauer's Lexicon says that such a translation is "hard to con- 
test from view point of language”. Cf. A Greek English Lexicon, sv , "pestis", p. 663. 
(Contrary: R. Bultmann. Cf. Theology of the New Testament, <SCM Press: Lon- 
don, 1978" >, Vol. 1, p. 280). However, it would seem that the force of Gal 2/16, 
of Rom $/27-31, the arguments of Rom 4, etc., does find a suitable echo in "faith 
alone", in the sense of excluding every human striving represented by "works" of 
the Law, The translation "sola fide" itself is neither a new interpretation nor a new 
translation of Luther's; however, what he intended by it is not altogether certain. 
In the controversy over this translation he seems to have taken rigid positions such 
as, "Fides sine et ante caritatem justificat". Cf. Stanislas Lyonnet, Quaestiones in 
epitulam ad romanos. Prima Series (Pontificio Istituto Biblico: Roma, 1962), 
"Excurses de justificatione solum per fidem", pp 114-118. 


97. Paul traces the similarity between the faith of Abraham and that of the 
Christian by the use of 'nekros (dead)' and the implied theme of ‘life’ (cf. v. 17): 
The body of Abraham and the womb of Sarah were as good as dead to bring about 
an offspring through whom Abraham could become "the father of many nations”. 
Yet Abraham relied on God's power to raise him a son. Similarly the Christian is 
to believe in God, that He has raised Jesus Christ His Son from the dead towards 
his justification for life. 


98. Quoting from R. Morgenthaler's Statistzk des neutestamentlichen Wort- 
schatzes (pp 166-167), Juan Alfaro points out that the number of times Paul uses 
‘faith’, pestis, (142 times) comes in order next only to theos (548), Christos (379), 
kyrios (275), Iésous (213) and pneuma (146). (Pisteuein is found 54 times). Cf. "Fides 
in terminologia biblica”, Gregorianum 42 (1961) 488, fn. 54. Pastis has several mean- 
ings in Paul, and is used in different contexts. What interests us here, however, is 
the pistzs used (either as ek pisteds or as dia pisteds) in the context of justification 
and salvation. It is found chiefly in Rom 1/17; 3/22,25,26,30,32; 4/16; 5/1; 9/30,32; 
10/6; Gal 2/16,20; 3/7,9-12,22,24,26; Eph 2/8; 3/12,17; Phil 3/9; Col 2/12. 


99. Both, the ‘event’ and the ‘word’, refer us particularly to the ‘event’, 
namely the Christ-event. Both make present the salvific reality and its dynamism 
to the person addressed. The word in question is the word in as much as it is pro- 
claimed and is listened to (cf. IThes 2/13: logos akéés). See also n. 107 below. 


100. Bultmann has rightly intuited this element of faith. Cf. Theology, Vol. 
1, pp 315, 318; TRDNT, Vol. VI, sx., ziozts, p. 218. 
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Me ae fouls of aie and his three companions, as narrated by Lk, is an 
example to show how a revelation of the divine includes also a revelati h 
to himself. Cf. Lk 5/1-11, esp. v. 8. ered: Wee 


102. This side of the revelation in the preaching of the gospel is what Paul 
has, in a most discerning and evolved form, set forth in Rom 1—8, and which we 
have presented in Chapter IV under "Man under the Power of Sin”, It is only after 
the revelation of Christ that Paul himself became discerning about human bondage 
to Sin, to Death, and to Law. That this authentic self-knowledge is part of the revela- 
tion and the preaching of it is seen from the call to conversion by John and Baptist, 
and by Jesus Christ himself. So is it with every authentic gospel-proclamation (Acts 
too bears witness to this). So do we find it clearly also in Rom 1—3 (Note how Paul, 
ex professo, announces his intention of proclaiming the gospel to the Jews and the 
Gentiles in 1/11-17). 


103. Cf. also Bultmann, Theology, Vol. 1, pp 281, 315. 


104. Paul‘s disavowal of the same attitude in the Greeks, who pursued human 
and worldly wisdom, is found in ICor 1 & 2. Cf. also Acts 17/16-34. 


105. This attitude which is basic to faith is what is most stressed in OT, and 
is rendered by Hb. he min. Hemin implies that "the believer leaves himself en- 
tirely in the hands of the one who, on his own merits, deserves this unlimited self 
commitment", God is ne “man, i.e., one "who can be relied upon and trusted” (cf. 
Dt 7/9). Cf. Johannes B. Bauer, "Faith", Bauer EBTh, p. 244. These words have 
‘MN as their root (from which comes also amén). The nouns derived from it are 
chiefly @mét (truth, certitude, fidelity), and ’minah (trust). He °min is rendered 
by pists-pisteuein in Gk. It is this sense that predominates in Rom 4/5, 11-14,16,19,20; 
Gal 3/8,9; cf. also Rom 11/20; ICor 2/5. See also n.117 below. 

106. The term used for this authoritative testimony is kérygma (hérysso), which 
means announcement or proclamation by a herald (here the herald is the one sent 
by God to preach). Cf. its usage in Rom 16/25; ICor 1/21; 2/4; 15/14. It is in this 
sense Paul styles himself as "the ambassador for Christ” in IICor 5/20. Cf. also Eph 
6/19-20. He puts the same truth in other words when he says that the man who pro- 
claims is ‘sent’. Cf. for instance Rom 10/14-15. 

107. In the context of proclamation, hypakoé includes the attitude that takes 
the man from "the listening to the word of faith (ake pisteds)” (cf. Gal 3/2,5; Rom 
10/17; IThes 2/13) to “obedience (hypakde)” of faith (note the play on the words 
akéé and hypakoé). The opposite attitude leads to parakoe (disobedience) (that is 
what Adam did, cf. Rom 5/19), or obedience to Sin (cf. Rom 6/16) or to one’s pas- 
sions (cf. v. 12). 

108. It is in the heart that reliance on a person takes place. Regarding kardia, 
see n. 135 & 136 (IV). 

109. The genitive tés homologias is appositional. 

110. The use of Aotd with pisteuern in IThes 4/14 implies a faith-confession 
(compare it with Rom 10/8,10; Phil 2/11). Similarly, the genitive construction with 
pistis in Rom 3/22,26; Gal 2/l6a,c; 3/22; Phil 3/9 (cf. also Jas 2/1) implies that 
the faith in question is the faith expressed in confession. This confession of faith 
is closely associated with the rite of baptism, as we know. 
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Nl, This knowledge-content itself is called “faith”. From St. Augustine on- 
wards, ‘faith’ has been mainly divided as “fides qua creditur" and "fides quae 
creditur", The latter signifies the knowledge-content of the former. Note also the 
use of gnosis (knowledge) in IICor 2/14; 4/6 (Gnosts, Hb. daat, is experiential 
knowledge, and hence includes also mystical knowledge). This knowledge, which 
involves a person (viz. God in Christ), is no mere intellectual knowledge, but one 
which involves a mutual, personal acceptance and commitment. This is seen from 
the way Paul uses 'know' and ‘be known’ in Gal 4/9 & ICor 13/12. Regarding faith 
as mutual personal involvement, cf. also Eph 3/17; Gal 2/20; 3/26; Rom 6/3-11, 


112. Faith, as knowledge, is not a static reality, One can be weak in faith (cf. 
Rom 14/1), or one can make progress and be enthusiastic in faith (cf. Phil 1/25), 
walk by faith (cf. IlCor 5/7), endure in faith (cf. Col 1/23), and increase in faith 
(cf. 1ICor 10/15). In Eph 1/15-23, Paul throws open the great panorama of the 
‘knowledge’ to which faith has access, when he prays that “the eyes of the hearts” 
of the Ephesians be illumined so that they may know: (i) what is the hope to which 
God has called them; (ii) what are the riches of His glorious inheritance that He 
would share with the saints; and (iii) what is the immeasurable greatness of His power 
that He has exercised in might for the benefit of those that believe. They would know 
this mighty work of God as He manifests it in Christ: (i) by His raising him from 
the dead, and (ii) by His seating him at His right hand, far above every sovereignty, 
authority, power and dominion for all ages; and exalting Christ so, (i) God has plac- 
ed all things under his dominion, and (ii) He has made him the head of His Church. 


118. Normally we know a thing in its three dimensions — length, breadth, 
height or depth. That is because the object known is outside of us, and we stand 
away from the object we seek to know. Paul instead speaks of knowing "the love of 
Christ” in its four dimensions (cf. Eph 3/14-19): length, breadth, height, and depth. 
This knowing, therefore, places us right in the bosom of the love of Christ, which 
in fact sustains us; and only in this way, being pervaded and enveloped by the love 
of Christ, we can speak of the above four dimensions. This way of knowing is possi- 
ble only when we ourselves are "rooted and grounded in love" (cf. v. 17). The 
knowledge in question is evidently a mystic knowledge. 


114. This was the core problem with the Tews: They were indeed zealous for 
God; only, it was not enlightened (cf. Rom 10/2; regarding Greeks, cf. 1Cor 1/20ff). 
Those who were not on the way of being saved were darkened in their perception, 
and hence impervious to God's revelation (cf. IICor 4/3-6). Paul's contention is 
that, if the Jewish authorities had the true wisdom, they would not have crucified 
Christ (cf. [Cor 2/8); and similarly, neither the Jew nor the Greek would have stumbled 
over “the word of the cross” (ICor 1/22-24), 


115. The Acts bears ample witness to how Paul and the other apostles and 


disciples were guided by the Holy Spirit. It is said that the chief protagonist of the 
Acts is the Holy Spirit. 


116. This is one way of reading ek pisteds eis pistin (Rom 1/17), in the context 
of vv 8-15. The more common interpretation of it is, that it refers to the on-going 
growth in faith. Cf. Juan Alfaro, “Fides...”, p. 486, fn. 66. 


117. Pisteuetn epi with dative implies, reposing (feeling secure) by placing one’s 
trust on God (cf. Rom 9/33 & 10/11; where Paul quotes Is 28/16); pesteuein epi with 
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accusative implies, placing one's trust on God for the fulfilment of His salvific works 
(cf. Rom 4/5,24). The sense of placing one’s trust is expressed also by pisteuein with 
dative. Cf. Rom 4/3 & Gal 3/6 (Gen 15/6); IITim 1/12; Tit 3/8. 


N8. Faith is, primarily, the response of man to an offer made by God, a response 
that rests on the sole motive of trust in God. It isan ‘abandonment’, a ‘yielding’ 
to God's ways and His initiatives in one's regard. It is in this sense that even good 
works are to be understood: for, they are not, primarily, initiatives of man, but are 
"what God had prepared beforehand, that we might walk in them’ (cf. Eph 2/8-10; 
for this insight into these verses, I am indebted to N.M. Loss). Hence even our good 
works cannot be considered as ergon in the Pharisaical sense. 


119. The Church, in her long tradition, has seen the element of renunciation 
as inseparably bound up with one's faith-commitment. That is why she places the 
renunciation to Sin before the Trinitarian confession in the rite of baptism. 


120. There is a difference between charisma as understood here and the 
charismata found in Rom 12/6; ICor 1/7; 12/4ff; etc. Charés is 'bestowal’ in general; 
charisma is a concrete gifted reality; and charsmata are particular gifts given to 
an individual for the good of the community as the concretizing in the individual 
of his charts and charisma (righteousness). Regarding charismata, see later. 


121. Dorema, like the other nouns ending with the suffix -ma (e.g., gramma, 
hérygma, krima, katakrima, baptisma, etc), denotes the result of an action (Here, 
of 'gifting’). So too charisma spoken about in the note above. 


122. Cf. Bultmann, Theology, Vol. I, p. 302. 


123. Since ‘faith’ arises from the disposition born of the knowledge of one’s 
sinfulness and creatureliness, and since, illumined by the revelation contained in 
the preaching of the gospel, it takes the form of "the obedience of faith” and the 
submission (hypotagé) of faith-confession, it would not be correct to think that faith 
is a passing act evinced at the moment of baptism. As it takes shape in the form 
of illumined knowledge (wisdom) and new attitudes, resulting in a faith-commitment 
to the person of Christ and to the Church, faith accompanies thc believer through 
every moment of life, and tends to grow in profundity and in pervasion throughout 
his life, until he will see God, no more dimly "as in a mirror’, but "face to face” 
(ICor 13/9-12) (This growing dynamism would be what is implied by ek pisteos ets 
pistin in Rom 1/17; see also n.116 above). For Paul‘s own statements showing that 
‘faith’ is not a static reality or a passing act, see n. 112 above. 


124. It is not our purpose here to enter into sepcifications as to what is meant 
by mystic or mystical. Christian theology tends to refer to mysticism as a separable 
branch of study concerning certain religious phenomena which are the privileged 

,and private experiences of a chosen few. Here, w 
is not as pertaining to private experiences or rev 
official religion. We are referring to that basic re 
the very foundation of the religion concerned — as ; C nd 
of the religion, and as enshrined in its scriptures or canonical books. It is that religious 
consciousness which the particular religion seeks to preserve and foster through its 
ethical, liturgical, and ascetical codes, and through its religious institutions. It is 
that religious consciousness without which religion and religious practices become 


hat we refer to as mystical or mystic 
lations, but as constitutive of the 
ligious consciousness which forms 
found in the founder (or founders) 
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an exercise in barren speculations, empty ritualisms, and rigid observances, and a 
futile cultivation of mediocrity. 


125. A careful reading of Paul will show how he is conscious of the fact that 
in his person and ministry it is Christ who is really at work towards his hearer's salva- 
tion, the same Christ that became oned with him at his revelation (cf. Gal 2/20). 
In other words, Paul is aware of acting in the presence of Christ (cf. I1I1Cor 2/10: 
en prosopo Christou, before the face of Christ). It is in the light of this uninterrupted 
Christ-consciousness that his frequent expressions "in Christ”, "in the Lord", and 
the like are to be read. He commends the Galatians that they received him ‘as Christ’ 
(cf. Gal 4/14), He points out to the Corinthians that they do not act correctly identi- 
fying themselves with him, and asks, "Was Paul crucified for you...?" (ICor 1/10ff). 
He acknowledges that what was brought about through him was by Christ and by 
God's grace (cf. esp, Rom 15/15-18; [Cor 15/10). He makes it clear that all revela- 
tion is by Christ, who alone removes the veil that hinders them from ‘seeing’ (cf. 
WCor 3/12ff; 4/3-6), The Christian, by accepting Christ in faith, has not merely 
been initiated into the doctrines about Christ; he has been initiated into Christ himself. 
In this light those unusual and bold expressions of Paul in Eph 4/20-24 are to be 
read: ‘You have learned Christ, you have heard him, and you have been schooled 
into him, You have put away your way of living; you have put on Christ's way of 
living! You have put on the mind of Christ. Your outward self is only an appearance; 
your real inward self, newly created, is no more you but Christ’. From the tenor 
of Eph 4, it is clear that Paul is not speaking these things in theory, but that he 


is recalling to the Christians their own experience as basis for his further paranetical 
discourse. 


126. Cf. Gal 3/27; Rom 6/3; also Acts 8/16; 19/5. For parallel expressions 
ef, ICor 10/2; 1/13,15. 


127, The force of homoioma (likeness) can be gathered from his use of it in 
Rom 1/23; 5/14, and particularly in Rom 8/3 and Phil 2/7. 


128. Cf. Rom 6/1-14; Col 2/11-15,20; 3/1ff; cf. also Gal 2/19ff; 5/24-25; 6/14-15; 
IlCor 5/14 ff. 


129. Cf. Eph 4/22-24; Col 3/9-10. Cf. also Col 3/12; Rom 13/12; IThes 5/8; 
Eph 6/11,14. A. Oepke points out that endyé (middle) with a personal object is used 


in the (passive) sense of "being invested with” (Luther too has translated it that way). 
ThDNT, Vol. I, pp 320-321. 


130. It will be noted that “putting on Christ” is used in the indicative (i.e., 
as having taken place) in Gal 3/27, and in the imperative (i.e., as having to take 
place) in Rom 13/14. There is no contradiction between the two, since, as we have 
pointed out, “putting on Christ” admits of growth. V. Dellagiacoma points out that 
the indicative use is regarding the Christian's ‘being’, and the imperative regar- 
ding his conduct. Cf. "Induere Christum. (Gal 83/27; Rom 13/14)" in Rivista biblica 
italiana 4 (1956) 129-131. 


131. Cf. also [Cor 13/10-1l- Eph 4/13-14. See also n. 121(IV) 


132. Regarding adit mm the Siddhantham, see under “The Advaita accord- 
ing to the Siddhantham’, pp 163-169. 
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133. Compare this with Paul's use of morphé in Phil 2/6,7, where he speaks 
of Christ taking the form of a servant. Symmorphos, therefore, is a figurative ex- 
pression, which however has the force of a real transformation. Note how symmiméteés, 
symmorphos, homoioma, and etkén are closely related concepts. See also n. 189 (IV). 


134, In this sense Paul is not yet perfect, according to his statement in Phil 3/12. 


135, See under "Christ's Divine Being" pp 226-228. Note also how in Col 
1/15 Christ is said to be the image of the Father even before his incarnation and 
his resurrection. In fact, Paul seems to see the creation of the first-man (who was 
created in the image of God, Gen 1/26,27) as in view of Christ (the man of heaven, 
ICor 15/49), and as his type (Rom 5/14), 


136. See under "Our Father", pp 252-254. 


137, Hytothesia in Hellenistic Greek is a juridical term to denote adoption, 
by which the adopted child is admitted to the condition of being a child with all 
the juridical titles. Paul's use of this term for the Christian goes beyond this under- 
standing, since the Christian ‘puts on Christ’, and in him possesses the very ‘life’ 
of God, and receives the Spirit of sonship by whom he legitimately calls God "Father". 
However, this sonship of the Christian is not to be confounded with the unique son- 
ship of Christ to the Father, which is qualitatively different. Cf. also L. Cerfaux, 
II cristiano nella teologia paolina (A.V.E.: Roma, 1969), p. 351. See also n,102(IV) 


138, Translated following Zerwick's An Analysts of the Greek New Testament, 
Vol. II. 


139. ICor 2/10 refers to the Spirit's role in the revelation received by the apostle 
who proclaims (cf. also Eph 3/5). For the role of the Spirit in the deepening of that 
knowledge coupled with acknowledgement (epignosis), cf. Eph 1/15-19; 3/14-19. The 
man who still turns in trust to the elemental spirits (since not illumined by the Spirit 
of God), and is hardened in heart, is impervious to the revelation contained in the 
proclamation. Cf. Gal 4/8-9; Eph 4/17-19; also Rom 10/1-3. 


140. Cf. also Acts 1/4-6; 2, esp. vv 17,33; Jn 14/15ff; 16/7ff; Lk 24/49. 


141. Note how in Eph 5/18, the effect of being filled with the Spirit is made 
analogous to that of being drunk. The effect of the Spirit's outpouring is implied 
to be a sort of a pervasive possession. Cf. also Acts 2/13; ICor 12/13. 


142, This indwelling too admits of differing intensities. 


143. The spirit of man lives by "the Spirit of life” (Rom 8/2) dwelling within 
him (cf. IICor 3/6; Gal 5/25). It is with this interior perception that the Christian 
becomes aware of the spiritual dimension of his existence, and begins to set value 
by the spiritual in his life. This graced spirit of man, under the lead of the Spirit 
of God, becomes the integrating centre by which a reconciliation is brought about 
between his warring nous (mind) and his sarx (flesh) (cf. Rom 7/25). Just as sarx 
is circumscribed as the area in man where Sin rules, the pneuma, as illumined, em- 
powered, and indwelt by the Spirit, becomes circumscribed by Paul as the area where 
grace reigns. Hence, the ‘Spirit’ in "being-in-the-Spirit” (as opposed to “being-in- 
the-flesh”) can refer to the Holy Spirit as indwelling in man's spirit, or, perhaps 
more correctly, to the man’s spirit as indwelt by God's Spirit. 


144. See also below under "The Pledge of Our Inheritance". 
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145. The union between the two spirits (the spirit of man and God's Spirit) 
implied in "living by the Spirit” and "walking by the Spirit” (i.e., in ‘life’ and in 
"service’) can be adequately described with the Siddhanthic expression as 'advaitic'. 


146. The true offspring and the heir of the promise, in the mind of Paul, is 
Christ (cf. Gal $/16ff); and we are the offspring, and heirs too, in as much as we 
are in Christ and we have put on Christ (cf. 3/29). 


147. Usually in the Acts the receiving of the Holy Spirit is connected with bap- 
tism, and, often too, with the imposition of hands (cf. Acts 2/37ff; 8/15ff; 15/17; 
19/5ff), The image of ‘setting a seal’, in all probability, refers to this conferring 
of the Spirit by the imposition of hands. ‘Setting a seal’, as a mark made with fire 
(fire represents the Spirit in biblical usage), is used in OT of persons to signify that 
the person sealed is transformed by divinity, and thus becomes the eschatological 
possession of God, enjoying divine protection (cf. Is 44/5; Ez 9/4ff), Cf. H. Schlier, 
Lettera agli Efesini (It. tr) (Paideia: Brescia, 1965), p. 79 and fn, 89. 


148, Cf. G, Kittel, Adta, ThDNT, Vol. II, p. 247. 
149. See also under “Salvation and Eternal Life’, pp 277-280. 


150. "Firstfruits” is a liturgical term in the Hebrew context. The religious 
idea behind it is, that all the produce and all that is born belongs to God. Man 
acknowledges this by offering the firstfruits and the firstborn to God. When the 
firstfruits are dedicated to God, all the produce is dedicated to God (cf. Rom 11/16); 
and by sacrificing the firstfruits to God, man redeems the produce for his own use. 
When Paul uses "firstfruits” in Rom 8/23, he seems to have in mind that the ‘life’ 
that we as sons have in the indwelling Spirit during our mortal existence is the first- 
fruits that God has given us by giving us His Spirit, to be dedicated to Him towards 
obtaining the fullness of sonship at our bodily resurrection. This is Paul's way of 
stating in other words what he has said earlier in Rom 8/10-11, For other instances 
of the use of aparché, cf. IIThes 2/18; Rom 16/5; [Cor 15/20,23; 16/15. 


151. See also n. 68 above regarding arrhabon. 


152. ‘Call’ is a pregnant word in the Bible. It presupposes a ‘choice’, and 
it is in view of a ‘mission’: "A divine choice, then, is the basis of a call; its purpose 
is to accomplish the divine will” (cf. Jacques Guillet, "Calling" in Dictionary of 
Biblical Theology, ed., X. Léon-Dufour). However, it is to be freely and personally 
accepted. There are two types of call: one is towards constituting a salvific people 
(such was the call of Abraham, Moses, and the prophets); the other is the call of 
a people in a salvific covenant (this was the call of Israel, cf. Hos 2/25). Similarly 
in the NT we have the call of the apostles (of which Paul's is one), and the call 
of the Christian community in the New Covenant for salvation (Cf. for instance: 
"For consider your call, brethren; not many of you were wise according to worldly 
standards...", ICor 1/26ff). ‘Call’ implies a transforming and a creative action of 
God (cf. Rom 4/17; 8/30). N.B.: Paul uses klésis 9 times (out of 11 in NT); and 
klétos-7 times (out of ll in NT). 


153. In the Greek world, ek&lésta referred to the assembly of the démos (peo- 
ple) as a political force. In the Hb. Bible, qahal referred to an assembly convened 
for a religious act or for worship. The word for it in priestly circles was édah. The 
Septuagint usually translates éda@h by synagogé, and qahal by ekklésia (at times also 
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by synagogé and other words). Ekklésia and synagogé were almost synonymous terms 
(cf. Jas 2/2), until gradually the Christian community would appropriate ekklesia 
for itself, and refer to the gathering of the Jews apart as synagogé. As ekklésia comes 
from the verb ekkale6 (to call from, to convoke; klésis - noun), it became the ideal 
word to refer to the new people of God who are assembled by a divine initiative, 
a divine choice, and by a divine call (cf. IPet 2/4-10). Cf. Paul Ternant, "Church" 
in Dictionary of Bilbical Theology. 

154. Compare ICor 1/9 and Col 3/15: "called into the fellowship..." - "called 
in the one body”. For the meaning of body, sdma, see n. 68 (IV). Here ‘body’ is 
used analogically. 

155. For more of this, see under "Upbuilding of the Body of Christ in Love". 


156. It is in this sense of ‘lordship’ with a view to cherishing and fostering 
that the word 'head' is to be interpreted in ICor 11/3. 


157. From this may be noted the inadquacy of stopping with the figure of the 
mystical body of Christ when speaking about Christ and the Church (For this in- 
sight I am indebted to N.M. Loss). It will be noted further that, with the use of 
the word mystérion, Paul would probably see in the Genesis text a reference to Christ 
and his Church as paradigm for God creating man male and female in His image, 
and for the institution of marriage. 

158. The way Paul uses the preposition syn is something peculiar of him. Of 
the 186 times that words with syn are found in NT, about 95 are of Paul (49 ex- 
clusively of him). In the entire Greek literature, certain of these words are found 
only in Paul (and literatures that depend on Paul). Such are, for instance, syzététés 
(debater, ICor 1/20), syzdopoted (make alive with, Eph 2/5), synarmologeo (fit 
together with, Eph 2/21; 4/16), and syssomos (joint-bodied, Eph 3/6). A word that 
is taken up in the Letters after Paul is synk/éronomos (joint-heir, Rom 8/17; Eph 
3/6; Heb 11/19; IPet 3/7). Such words are more frequent in Eph. Cf. N.M. Loss, 
"Amore d‘amicizia nel Nuovo Testamento” in Salestanum 39 (1977), fn. 43. 


159. See pp 243-246. 

160. See n. 152 above. Note how ekklésza too has kleo for its root. 

161. This should not lead us to conclude that those that are not “called” or 
"elected" have been predestined to perish (damnation). This is not in the mind of 
Paul. See also n. 65(VI). 

162. See n. ll. 

163. See n. 52. 

164. In logiké latreta (RSV: spiritual worship), logzké (from logos, reason) poinis 
out to a worship that is conscious and intelligent (cf. also the use of logzkon in IPe! 
2/2). 

165. The other words Paul uses are: lezturgia (worship), hyperétes (attendant, 
cf. ICor 4/1), and otkonomos-otkonomia (steward-dispensation) (cf. ICor 4/1-2; 9/17; 
Eph 1/10; 3/2,9; Col 1/25). The last is usually in the context of mystérion. 

166. For other usages where the verbal form (douleud) is found, cf. Rom 6/22; 
7/6; 12/7,11; 16/18; Eph 4/12: 6/7; Col 3/24. 
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167, Cf. also Rom 11/13; [Cor 3/5; IlCor 4/1; 6/3-4; 11/8,23; Eph 3/7; Col 
1/7,25; 4/17. 


168. For Paul's own example of diakonia, see under "The Revelation of Christ 
and Paul", pp 212-215. 


169. Letturgon and hierourgounta are words referring to priestly service. Cf. 
also Rom 1/9. 


170. Cf. also Gal 1/15-16; 2/9; Rom 1/1-6; 12/3; ICor 3/10; Eph 3/2; Phil 1/7. 


171, For references to charismata, cf. Rom 12/6; [Cor 1/7; 7/7; 12/4,9,28,30,31; 
ITim 4/14; ITim 1/6. Charismata are included in the pneumatika (the spiritual 
realities) mentioned in ICor 2/13; 12/1; 14/1, or the charisthenta (what have been 
freely bestowed) mentioned in [Cor 2/12, which are proper of the pneumatikot 
(spiritual men) (cf. [Cor 2/13). See also n. 120. 


172. Cf, Ethelbert Stauffer, ay&™, ThDNT, Vol. 1, pp 49-52. 


178. Charizomat (derived from charis) can either mean giving something 
graciously, or showing oneself gracious to someone. However, in the verses cited in 
the text, on the basis of its primary sense which is 'giving', chartzomai refers to a 
special form of giving which is ‘forgiving’. Cf. Greek-English Lexicon, sw., 

xaelfopat ; ThDNT, Vol. IX, pp 396-397 and fn. 193. 


174, Note how eucharistein is derived etymologically from charts. 


175. This can be gathered also from Rom 14/6: "He also who eats, eats in 
honour of the Lord, since he gives thanks to God”. 


176. Note how ‘Eucharist’ (which is the English rendering of the Gk. 
eucharistia) comes from eucharsstein (which is derived from charts). In the Eucharist, 
the Christian enters in comunion with Christ who, ‘after giving thanks to God 
(eucharistésas), broke the bread and said, This is my body...’ (ICor 11/24). The 
Eucharist is "the cup of blessing which we bless”, and which is "a participation 
(koinénia) in the blood of Christ” (ICor 10/16). While the Psalms were the privi- 
leged way of returning the covenantal hesed to God for the Jews, for the Christian, 
the most sublime Eucharist is the privileged way of his rendering his graced response 
(charts) in acknowledgement of God's blessings. Further, it is the celebration of the 
New Alliance: “This cup is the new covenant in my blood” (ICor 11/25) (Note how 
this wording is different from the Synoptics, giving emphasis to the New Covenant). 


CHAPTER VI 


Charis and Thiruvarul 


1. Regarding context see under "A Contextual Overview" in Introduction. 
2, Regarding "Inculturation” see Appendix V. 


3. This idea we have taken from Sabapathi Kulandran, Cf. Grace. A Com- 
parative Study of the Doctrine in Christianity and Hinduism (Lutterworth Press: 
London, 1964) p. 225. 


4. E, P. Sanders uses ‘pattern’ in his book Paul and Palestinian Judaism: A 
Comparison of Patterns of Religion (SCM Press: London, 1977). He.describes what 
he means by ‘pattern’ on pp 16-18. We do not use ‘pattern’ here in exactly the 
same sense. By 'pattern' we refer more to the framework in which the religious ex- 
periences fundamental to a religion are set forth, so as to form a coherent and mean- 
ingful whole. 

5. Hence our study would allow no room for eclecticism or syncretism. 


6. About ‘homologous discourse’, see n. 25(Int). Panikkar would put it thus: 
"The notion of homology here suggested applies the geometrical notion of homology 
to a certain series of concepts belonging to different cultures. In geometry, homology 
stands for co-relation between points of two different systems in which one point 
of one system corresponds to a ‘homologous’ point in the other. This method does 
not imply, first, that one system is better than the other, nor, second, that a point 
can be interchanged, transplanted as it were, from one system to another. It discusses 
only homologous relations... The concept of homology cannot be identified with 
the traditional concept of analogy, though it is related to it. It is not that the 
homologous terms show certain analogies as if the two notions were partially the 
same and partially different, or as if both share in a 'tertium quid': the basis of 
analogy. It is rather that they perform an equivalent function, that they occupy an 
‘homologous’ place, and fulfill an ’homologous' role within their respective systems. 
Homology is perhaps a kind of existential-functional analogy". (R. Panikkar, 
"Indology as Cross-cultural Catalyst” in Numen XVIII/3 (1971) 177-178). 


7. This is based on the principle that revelation, when encoded into even valid 
and inspired formulations and systems, become reductive (the formulation does not 
exhaust the faith), and that the source of one’s faith-experience is not, primarily, 
the word, but the Spirit of God that illumines the ‘hearer’ of the word. Speaking 
about "Cultural Adaptation as an Internal Requirement of Faith”, Alszeghy says: 
"If the theological description of cultural adaptation presupposes the truth of the 
Gospel message, it also recognizes that human speech can never exhaust the entire 
wealth of the word of God. This means that the proclamation of the Church can 
never express the whole truth, and can never tell the truth in such a definitive way 
that it is not possible to perfect and complete indefinitely what has been said”. And 
he complements this by citing DV 8 in fn that says: "The Church is always advanc- 
ing towards the plenitude of divine truth”. Cf. Gregorianum 63 (1982) 62. 
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8. We believe this is also part of the enrichment that ‘dialogue’ and 
‘inculturation’ brings with it to the Church, Alszeghy would even speak of "a fur- 
ther development” in the doctrinal content. Says he: "We assume as an unquestionable 
theological principle not only that the doctrinal content of Christian faith can be 
made intelligible in various cultures but also that zt finds further development in 
them. The Christian message, in fact, is addressed to all peoples and all cultures: 
otherwise it would not be a universal and definitive message of salvation. The universal 
and definitive destination of the Gospel implies that it can be assimilated by every 
culture and in every phase of the various cultures. This has not always been admit- 
ted with equal clarity by Christians...”. Art. cit., p. 63 (italicization mine). 


9. See also under “An Incarnational approach” in Introduction. 

10. Hence, as a general rule, we will not be referring the reader to the topics 
dealt with. When required, the reader may refer to them with the help of the "Detailed 
Table of Contents” given at the end. 


ll. Thus, another representative man, Jesus Christ, is seen as bringing about 
man's redemption, and inaugurating the new aeon of salvation. 


12. Gen 2—3 contemplates a state of ‘original justice’ of the man that God 
created, before he lost it in his ‘fall’. This ‘justice’ is described in the form of the 
familiarity that existed between God (the owner of the 'garden’) and man (his 
‘gardener’ ). On that basis, the Catholic Church accepts in her dogma the existence 
of an ‘unfallen’ state of man, and the ‘fall’ as imputed to Adam, the parent of 
all mankind. The doctrine of the original sin rests on this understanding of the 
Bible. The Bible would see God's original command to Adam as a probation (The 
Siddhantham instead would be inclined to think that there was an inner bondage 
already present in Adam, such that he could be led to opt for something other than 
God). With this doctrine of the original sin are stringed on many questions that 
have occupied much reflection in the Church (such as: Is Adam one man or many 
men? What might have been man’s state before the fall? How to reconcile the ' fall’ 
of man in history with the mystery of God that is said to have been hidden for ages? 
In what really does the original sin consist? How is this sin communicated to each 
human being, when the supposition is that God creates a human soul each time 
a man comes to being? What about the salvation of unbaptized babes and others 
who have no personally imputable sins? etc). On this doctrine also is founded the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of Mary. 


13. This points out to the ambivalent nature of Mayai. 


14. We are using the word ‘saga’ on purpose, to imply that the two faith- 
traditions have a different sense of ‘history’ and of ‘history of salvation’. 


15. This first part of the salvation-history (i.e., until the coming of Christ) 
is as pertaining to the general history of mankind. Regarding Paul's view of the posi- 
tion of the Gentiles before "the coming of Christ”, cf. Rom 1/18ff; Eph 2; ICor 1/26ff. 
For the salvation-history (general and particular) spelled out into three phases, see 
pp 197-198. (In the present Christian contexts, however, where already as children 
people are baptized and enter into the aeon of salvation, we cannot speak of such 
three phases of individual salvation-history. 


16. This meaning is included in the nun of St. Paul. see n. 125(IV). 


17. More amply about the Guru-coming, later, under "Man under Grace’. 
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18. If SNS 263 (commenting on SNB VIII. 1.1) speaks of the Saiva Sid- 
dhantham as the final stage of spiritual evolution, it does not mean it as a sort of 
an ‘election’ (as a preordination or a predestination, cf. Rom 8/29); nor dots the 
Siddhantham thereby consider itself as an exclusive group with regard to salvation, 
as did the Jews. Even for those that have come to the Saiva Siddhantham, it speaks 
of further spiritual evolution through the paths of Sartyat, Kirtyat, and Yogam 
to Nanam. 


19. See also n, 70(IV). 


20. This obedience includes also "the obedience of faith" to the proclama- 
tion of the gospel, and the obedience from the heart to the standard teachings to 
which the believers become committed. Cf. Rom 1/5; 6/16ff; etc. 


21. This explains too the manumission terminology that Paul uses when speak- 
ing of the redemption of the believers. 


22. ‘Knowing Sin’ in personal experience is different from discerning the true 
nature of Sin and of one’s bondage to it. The former is found in every sinner; the 
latter is possible only for the graced man. See also nn 94 & 95 (IV). 


23. Karma or Vinai means ‘action’. This action (done out of like or dislike), 
be it good or bad (punyam or pavam), is Agamtyam when it is performed (i.e., Kan- 
mam is perceptible here; it is in its gross form); it is Samjztham as long as it remains 
on in its subtle form, as its moral effect; and it is Praraddham in the form it bears fruit. 


24. Pavam and punyam refer both to the moral effects of a bad and a good 
deed, as well as to deeds themselves. Hence it is that in common parlance pavam 
is used to mean 'sin' (transgression) and punyam to mean 'a good work’. 


25. For the divine pedagody in the functioning of the Law of Kanmam, see 
pp 112-113. 


26. For Judaism, ‘good work’ was what a Jew, by virtue of being righteous 
(covenantal man by belonging to Israel), performed by obeying the Law. This was 
to win him the forensic justification at the end of his life. For Christianity (and for 
St. Paul), ‘good work' is what a man, justified by faith, performs as living the 
righteousness given him by God in his baptism. These good works enable him to 
come to the day of the Lord laden with "the fruits of righteousness” (Phil 1/11). 
Catholic theology would place its doctrine on ‘merits’ on this basis. A man would 
gain more merits or less merits, depending on the purity of his love for God in his 
actions, The doctrine on ‘indulgences’ too are rooted in this. In the Siddhantham, 
‘merits’ and ‘demerits’ (pupyam and pavam) are accounted only for the man who 
acts with ego-gains in view (i.e., acts moved by likes and dislikes). For the man who 
acts under the light of Nanam, there is no gaining of merits and demerits; his only 
gain is the Lord (who is the Truth, vaymaz) (cf. ThAP 97). 


27. The example that Paul gives to explain how the resurrection of the body 
takes place, in ICor 15/35ff, is similar to the Siddhantham in the way it explains 
‘rebirth’. The ‘actions’ that the bonded man sows (in the ‘field’ of Maya?) in search 
of some gain is like the seed that is sown in the earth. Like how the seed ‘dies’, 
and attains another state that takes on the formation of a new body (under God's 
disposition), so too, the ‘actions’ performed perceptibly as Agamtyam ‘die’ attain- 
ing the subtle state of Saijitham; and by God's Anaz they take up the form of 
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Praraddham to effect the particular embodiment in a particular birth, in order to 
live out the bondage-yearnings that were previously sown. (Note how, according to 
the Siddhantham, ‘dying’ is not perishing, annihilation, but being reduced from 
the gross form to its subtler form, Origination is evolving from the subtler form into 
its grosser form. This again is on the basis of its Sathkaryavadham: what evolves 
into a gross form is in some way already potentially present in its subtler form — 
like how the full-grown man is in some way already in the embryo). 


28. This is not merely a theory or a hypothesis for the Siddhantham. It is 
instead what is seen in deep siddhic states of consciousness. TA (Transactional Analysis) 
has some insight of the sort in its talk about ‘script’, ‘games’ etc. 


29. See nn 68, 108, 104, 105 of Ch. IV. Note also IThes 5/23. 
$0. Paul uses kosmos (world) mostly in a pejorative sense. See n, 55(IV). 


$1. In Paul's mind, Adam (man) was created in view of Christ, the true man, 
the beginning and the end of all creation, 


$2. Thayumanavar describes this state of the spirit to that of a blind babe 
caught up in a dark room. Cf, "Chinmayanandha Guru", 5 in Thayumanavadigal 
Thiruppadalga| (Kalagam: Madras, 1975), p.cro. 


$8. Cf. ThAP 30; SNB II.7.1; IV.2.1. 


34. Sakalam means 'being with Kalai and the rest of the Mayaz-evolutes’. 
Sakalavasthat refers to the state of the spirit in Sakalam. Sakalar are the men who 
are in the state of Sakalavasthat. Kalai comes from the word kalitthal, which means 
"to clear and insert’ — and it points out to the function of Kala? as Thatthuvam 
towards the spirit attaining more and more conscious states. 


35. Cf. SP 18: "Thétfam malaparibagam vara". 


36. The knowledge thus had, even through religious studies, would amount 
only to a thatasthalatchanam of God, world, and man. Only with the dawning 
of Nanam the man can come to the svarizpalatchanam regarding them. Cf. ThAP 29. 


37. Sakalavasthat would not, on that account, have a pejorative sense, like 
Sarx in Paul. It would rather be like Paul’s nuance in his use of psychikos, referring 
to the natural man (cf. [Cor 2/14; 15/46). That is, Sckalavasthaz would mark a stage 


of evolution in consciousness, which however is not yet the stage of the spiritual 
consciousness. 


38. The same karanam, which, in union with the respective thatthuikam (evolv- 
ed forms of the 36 thatthuvam), attained to various degrees of conscious-states at 
the five conscious-centres (cf. “Afijavatthat") in the Sakalavasthai, carry on a similar 
operation also in the Suddhavasthaz. The difference consists in this: that while, in 
the Sakalavasthat, they (the karanam) were under the bondage of Anavam (expressed 
in the hegemony of Ahankdram), in the Suddhavasthai, they are under the illumina- 
tion and the hegemony of the indwelling Thiruvaru] (to which Ahankaram too sub- 
mits), Attaining to knowledge-states in this graced hegemony i is what is described 
as "seeing with the Lord’s Eye’. In this way, the same spirit that reached out only 
to ‘illusion’ and to the thatasthalatchanam of self, world, and God in Sakalavasthat, 
now reaches out to ‘wisdom’ and to the svari:palatchanam of those realities in 
Suddhavasthat. 
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39. Saiva Siddhantham also speaks of a cosmic event, the prajaya, at the end 
of an era. This is however not final; rather, it is cyclic in character, and it is to give 
respite to the spirits-in-bondage. 


40. Cf. also Gal 5/19ff. 
41. See n. 37(III). 


: 42. From Mayai evolve three types of worlds: Suddhaprapafijam, Mtsrapra- 
pafjam, and Asuddhaprapafijam (pure world, mixed world, and impure world). 
These worlds are proper of the Vififianakalar, Pralayakalar, and Sakalar respectively. 
That is, the same world-order (prapafijam) becomes three in respect to the three 
types of spirits on account of their different grades of bondage to Anavam and of 
their evolution in consciousness. These three worlds, that offer different degrees of 
distortion or lack of consciousness in the spirits, evolve from the three causal forms 
of Mayaz: Suddhamayat, Asuddhamayat, and Prakrtimayai. Because Prakrtimayat 
is but a direct evolution from Asuddhamayai, it is referred to as Prakrtz or Prakrudham 
(Thatthuvam). 

43, The anthakkaranam that evolves next in order to Buddhi is Ahankaram; 
it evolves from that area of Buddhi where the Rajasagunam predominates. Uniting 
with this anthakkaranam the spirit attains to the consciousness of 'I' and ‘mine’, 
and pushes itself in repeated waves to attain various conscious states and activities 
and goals. It is therefore the seat of every effort and striving. 

44. When a man is freed of this dominant sense of 'I' and ‘mine’, he attains 
the maturity of renunciation (thufavu). Thufavor are those that embrace the life 
of renunciation. See n. 57(I) and n. 8(III). This maturity is basic to possessing the 
evolved form of love which is called aru] (cf. aruludaimai, being a man of gracious 
compassion). 

45, When a man attains the spiritual maturity of Jruvinatyoppu, he is no more 
a slave to likes and dislikes in his actions. Cf. ThAP 51. 

46. ThAP 23, 25, 26 point out to such deceitful roles of Anavam. 

47. Because of this captivating, fascinating nature of the world for the sen- 
suous man, Umapathi calls it elilmayai (beauteous Mayaz). Cf. ThAP 82. This deceit- 
fulness is mainly in the Prakytimayat, which is also called Mohéni or Man. 

48. Meykandar likens the delight a man finds in pursuit of his likes and dislikes 
to how a man hungers, eats finding satisfaction, but hungers again... Cf. SNB 
VIII.1.2. This is similar to what Christ refers as the water, drinking which a man 
will thirst again (as opposed to ‘the living water’). Cf. Jn 4/13. 

49. See p. 91. See also under "The Role of the Thatthuvam”, pp 110-111. 

50. See this spelt out in relation to the three Divine Persons Father, Son, and 
Spirit under “Conclusion” (V). 

51. By the translation "beneath the Truth’, we have rendered the nuance re- 
quired by "the hands gilded by the gleaming torch...". The literal translation of 
"unmaippin" is "behind the Truth”. This nuance (which is included in “beneath 
the Truth’) is what is important in the present context. 

52. The eluichudar (the rising sun) in ThAP 71 too refers to Thiruvaru]. 
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53. When speaking of the universality of sinfulness, Paul traces it back to the 
fall of the first man Adam, which took place in time. In his intuition into the 
mystérion, Paul sees the role of Christ to bring man his participation in God's life 
and glory as preordained from eternity. A dilemma would however remain: how to 
reconcile the fall of man in time with the eternal mystery of God's salvation in Christ? 


54, The ‘acceptable time’ and ‘the day of salvation’ spoken of by Paul in 
1Cor 6/1-2 is of the same dynamism as the nun of Rom 3/21, in which God definitively 
manifests His righteousness in the Christ-event. This ‘salvation’ offered in the 
preaching, though of the same nature as that at the Parousia, is however only given 
in an inchoative form, to find its growth and fullness in the continued ministry of 
the Church, 


55. Pralaya (deluge and destruction of the world-order) is not seen by the Sid- 
dhantham as a punishment of God for sin and wickedness. It is seen rather as God's 
act of mercy, by which He gives rest to the bonded spirits from the intense sufferings 
endured by them due to growth of wickedness in the world. Cf. SNS 57: "alitthal 
‘laipaffal (destroying is giving rest)”. In this sense, ‘sleep’ (which is a certain degree 
of capitulation of consciousness), and ‘death’ too, are for attaining ‘rest’ from suf- 
fering and pain. Cf. also SP 18: odukkam ilaippolitthal. ‘Destruction’, however, is 
not for liberation from bondage and pain. 


56. Regarding Vidyathatthuvam see Appendix: "Thatthuvam: The Mayat- 
evolutes", 


57, Iruvinatyoppu is that which leads a man to a deeper life of peace, and 
to meeker human relationship. In its more evolved form this equanimity is describ- 
ed as looking at gold and clay with the same state of mind. Ct. SNS 281. 


58. The difference in spiritual consciousness in the two states would be like 
seeing with the lamp-light and with the sun-light. 


59. This cyclic understanding of the realization-appropriation of salvation finds 
its concrete form in the liturgy where the salvific mysteries are re-presented and re- 
enacted. It is further evidenced in the way the mysteries are re-lived through the 
liturgical cycle annually, 


60. Hence it is that Hinduism lacks a sense of history, and anyone seeking 
in it a historical framework in religion similar to Christianity will be disappointed. 
The typical Hindu religious mind is reflected in the following words of Mahatma 
Gandhi: "I must say that I have never been interesed in a histocial Jesus. I should 
not care if it was proved by someone that the man called Jesus never lived, and that 
what was narrated in the Gospels was a figment of the writer's imagination. For 
the Sermon on the Mount would still be true to me”. Cf. his work The Message of 
Jesus Christ (Bombay, 1940) p. 35. 


61. It is to be noted that Paul sees the dispensation of the Law, and the law- 
abiding it inculcated, as a pedagogy of God to lead man to Christ. This however 
is as from without, unlike the Siddhantham that sees God working as from within 
(in advaitic union). 


62. Cf. SNS 57: “partthidin arulé yellam (if you consider well, all is but Grace)"; 
cf. also SP 18. See how beautifully Thirumalar puts it in ThM 1769: 
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NGMss UNpsAc cGeMed uerirpHe 
L@aled 9 PiAenrcrs ur) weppAe. 
LGarror AorbsS STI Srr19. 
AGorroversr HHS) wasdyGEs srGol! 


I am born by the Grace (of the Blessed Lord), I grow by His Grace, I die and get 
obscured and rest by His Grace, and I drink the ambrosia of supreme bliss by His 
Grace. My Blessed Lord entered my heart’ through His Grace. 


— Trans. by Visuvanatha Pillai (A Science Graduate) in Analyses of the Tiruman- 
tiram (Saiva Paripalana Sabhai: Jaffna, 1969), p. 194. 


63. Suddhavasthat is discontinuous with Sakalavasthat, as Sakalavasthat is with 
Kévalavasthat. Yet, it is continuous with the Sakalavasthaz in the sense that it is with 
the same thanu-karana-puvana-bogam that the man leads the Nanapadham. The 
difference consists in the way the Lord's Aru] is the medium of consciousness in 
the two states, the ‘knowledge’ attained, the sadhana employed, and the gains con- 
ferred. Regarding the two ways of operation of consciousness, see under "The Spirit's 
Ambivalent Knowing", "The Spirit's Nature as Sadhasath’, and "Viyanjakam (the 
Medium)". See p. 87 onwards. See also nn. 38, 58. 


64. For the meaning of ‘Saiva Siddhantham’, see pp 41-43. 


65. For Paul, the experience of ‘election’ is endemic to the experience of salva- 
tion. This, however, cannot be thought of as a denial of the universal salvific will 
of God found explicitly mentioned in ITim 2/4. For, when talking about the ‘election’ 
of those who are on the way of being saved, Paul is talking as one who is enthused 
by the experience of God's eternal love. He has no intention to imply the preordain- 
ed damnation of others. 


66. The Siddhantham compares this to how only the lotus buds in a pond 
that are mature for blossoming bloom, though the sun shines equally on all the buds. 
Cf. SNB XI.2.1; SNS 317. 


67. Polemically S. Radhakrishnan would liken this conception of man to a 
string with only one end. Cited by Daniel Acharuparambil in "The Problem of Presen- 
ting Christianity to Hinduism” in Evangelizzazione e culture. Atti del Congresso In- 
ternazionale Scientifico di Misstologia, Roma 5-12 Ott. 1975 (Pontificia Universita 
Urbaniana: Rome, 1976) Vol. III, pp 175-176. 

68. Nanam (wisdom) is used to signify one or another of its different dimen- 
sions as relevant to the context. They may be stated as follows: (1) as God’s Wisdom 
and as another name for the Lord's Aru];(2) as that contained in the Agamas; (3) 
as that which pervades and illumines the consciousness of the graced man; and (4) 
as the state of the man who lives illumined by the Lord's Nanam. Cf. also SP 10 
— see n. 87 (III). 

69. This manoeuvre of the Lord is called atkofal (This would be similar in 
meaning to katelémphthén in Phil 3/12). Regarding atkojal, see pp 131-132. 


70. Cf. also ThU 1; IJ 4, 14-15 — see n. 74 (III); etc. 


71. Cf. ThAP 48. See nn 105-108 (III). If we may interpret Paul's ‘meeting 
with Christ’ according to the pattern of the Siddhantham, it would seem to be that 
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proper to the Pralayakalar, Christ appeared to him in the niradhara thirumént i.e., 


not with a physical tangible body (in the flesh), and addressed him in the second 
person, 


72. Cf. SNB VIIL.2. édhu: "avan anniyamintic- chaidhanniya soriptyay niffalan" 
73. Cf. SNB VIII; SNS 253; 1/ 18 — see n. 205 (II). 


74, Jn 20/29; “Blessed are those who have not seen and yet believe", seems 
to contain a catechesis that would encourage those who had not seen Christ in person. 


75. This is the import of ThAP 43. See under "Vallal (The Philanthropist)", 
pp 128-129. Cf. also ThKP 5; SNB VIII.2.3 — see n. 62 (III). 


76. Similar to the way the Siddhantham would feel the Lord to be intervening 
in the person of the human Guru for the Satthintbadhan's illumination, Paul would 
think that God is appealing through his preaching as an apostle ('ambassador for 
Christ’) for his hearers to be reconciled to Him (cf. I1ICor 5/18-20). The difference 
would be that, while for the Siddhantham the Guru is the grace-form that the Lord 
has assumed, the apostle (or the preacher or minister) is considered neither as God's 
form nor as Christ's form. Moreover, the Church would hold that, no matter what 
the holiness of her minister, those ministered to, through the word or the sacraments, 
are placed in salvific encounter with Christ without fail. In the case of the Guru 
no such guarantee exists. The Guru is not ordained; he is discovered and acclaim- 
ed. The Hindu saint Ramakrishna Paramahamsa has an apt simile to explain this: 
When a flower blooms fully, the bees naturally find their way to it. In a similar way, 
when a man has bloomed in divine wisdom, he will draw those ripe for Nanam in 


a most natural way. Cf. Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna (Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore; Madras, 1960) p. 74. 


77. In other words, the new way of living would be the reversal of the bondage- 
yearnings, and the implanting of God-yearning. 


78. This makes it clear that the Siddhantham’s Nanapadham is esoteric in 
nature. 


79. This renunciation implies the Christian mysticism of the ‘cross’ and of 
being ‘crucified with Christ’ (cf. Gal 2/20; 6/14; ICor 1/17ff; etc). This renuncia- 
tion is also an absolute condition for Christ's discipleship: "If anyone would come 


after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow me” (Lk 9/23; 
Mt 16/24; Mk 8/34). 


80. As seen earlier, this propitiation is not in the sense of appeasing an angry 
God, or rendering him propitious, as it was the case in the pagan religions and in 


the Vedic religion. It was more in the order of a reparation and a re-consecration 
to God. 


81. The Saivite mystics often sing movingly of Siva as the Nilakanta (the Blue- 
throated one). This title has its origin from the puranas. The Asuras had churned 
up a poison that would have destroyed the world, and, to save mankind, Siva drank 
that poison halting it in his throat. Thus His throat becomes blue. This, of course, 
is not a historical fact, such as the crucifixion was. 


82. This feeling about sin is eloquently portryaed in the following words of 
Manikkavasagar: 
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"All false am I — false is my heart, false too my love. 
Yet if I, a man of Deeds (Kanmam), weep (over my falsity), 
truly may I gain You (Truth)”. 
— ThVm (5) "Thirucchadhagam" 90. 


88. Living out one's Kanmamm is not seen, primarily, as paying the debt due 
to sin (punishment) (though in popular Hinduism this may be the understanding); 
it is rather seen as the way of purification from bondage-yearnings. 


84. It must be noted, however, that these moral effects of deeds (good or bad) 
do not affect the man concerned alone; it conditions also the environments (puvanam) 
in which he would lead his life, and enjoy his desires (bogam). 


85. Regarding ¢havam, see nn II], 114 (III), The way a man grows in thavam 
is through Stvapupniyam (Doing everything in honour of Siva and as service done 
to Him; see n. 116 (III). (This may be similar to the injunction of Paul in ICor 
10/31; Phil 3/18-19). Thavam would in fact signify a liturgy of life (chat is, all that 
is done is done without seeking ego-gains, but as service to God done in one’s heart). 
Cf. Siddhantha Vina Vidai, ed., Dharmapura Adhinam (Dharmapuram, 1975) 
pp 325-330. 


86. Regarding thufavu and thufavor, see nn 57 (I); 1,8 (III). 


87. The patterns of psychic functions and emotional reactions, imposed by 
the Praraddham, do not totally cease in the graced man. However, since he leads 
his life in a major way free of the slavish sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, and under the 
illumination of Ninam, the Agamiyam fails to gather. The Siddhantham explains 
this as Agamiyam 'being burnt by Thiruvaru]' (cf. ThAP 98). Sanjitham is remov- 
ed by Guru-dhitchat. Hence, his Kanmam (Saftyitham-Praraddham-Agamtyam) is 
like a fried seed that will not sprout giving another birth. 


88. Cf. SNB VIII.1.1. 
89. Cf. also ThAP 100. Not every one who reaches advaitic union is a Guru. 


90. A later development of the Christian dogma would see this spelt out as 
one Godhead and one divine nature, but as constituted of three Persons — the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit (This would be called the Holy Trinity, or as the Triune God). 
The Preface of the Feast of the Holy Trinity would say: “And in proclaiming You 
God true and eternal, we adore the Trinity of Persons, the unity of nature, and the 
equality in divine majesty”. 

91. Seen. 171 (IV). 

92. In the typical way of the Rabbis, enumerating, in intense religious solem- 
nity, God's blessing to the Israelites, and climaxing it with the mentioning of ‘Christ’, 
Paul bursts forth with the doxology to him, “who is God over all, blessed for ever. 
Amen”. (Cf. Rom 9/1-5; alternate trans., RSV). Being far away from these and other 
such expressions both in time and space, and being conditioned in our thinking by 
philosophical specifications such as nature, person, etc., it may be quite impossible 
for us now to get the real ‘feel’ of Paul about the way he felt about Christ and his 
divinity. But that for Paul 'Christ is Divine’ is beyond any shred of doubt, even if 
such an open declaration is not anywhere found in his writings (cf. Kuss: "Alla doman- 
da, se Paolo abbia designato immediatamente ed esplicitamente Gest come ‘Dio 
(theos), si deve dare molto probabilmente una risposta negativa”. Paolo, p. 442). 
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93, There is an early second century (AD 111-113) witness of Pliny the Younger 
about Christians worshipping Christ as God. In his report to Emperor Trajan he 
writes: "Adfirmabant autem hanc fuisse summam vel culpae suae vel erroris, quod 
essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere...", 
Cf. Konrad Kirch, Enchiridion fonttum historiae ecclesiasticae antiquae (Herder: 
Fricburg-Barcelona-Rome, 1956), p. 23. 


94, John the Baptist living in the wilderness, he having disciples, his baptiz- 
ing in the Jordan (a rite of initiation), as well as the theophany that took place when 
Christ was baptized by John, the forty days Jesus is said to have spent in the desert 
{it could have been a much longer period), he being called Rabbi (Master) by his 
disciples — all these would seem rather familiar things of a Guru-tradition for the 
Hindu culture and religiosity. So would the tradition of the three wise men coming 
from the East in search of the divine babe in Bethlehem. The clear difference, 
however, would be that the initiation of Christ is not seen as an initiation to wisdom 

but rather the moment of the acknowledgement that he was the wisdom of God. 
Cf. also his teaching the learned divines in the temple when only 12 years old. 


95. Regarding Satthinibadham and dhitchai, see nn 118-119 (III). It will be 
seen that already the paths of Sariya?, Kirtyat, and Yégam are in a certain way in- 
itiation into Nanam. That is, the four paths are not so neatly compartmentalized. 
They in fact trace the growth in Nanam to its maturity in the Nanapadham. 


96. It may be opportune here to analyse a little that poem of Manikkavasagar 
which is styled "the heart of the Thiruvasagam". (ThVm 22 "Koil Thiruppadhigam" 
7, trans. on p. 166). That mystic vision is described as the total eclipsing of Darkness 
(cf. "chiding darkness away"). The way it is seen is said to be "devoid of thought” 
(i.e., in a way that transcends the usual way of consciousness through the karanam 
and the anthakkaranam). The Lord is seen as pervading all reality, sustaining it, 
and yet not forming part of it (cf. "You became oned with all... You are none of 
that all; without You none of it all is!"), The thing most relevant to us here is that, 
this vision of the Lord is had in the mystic’s embodied condition, and he instinc- 
uvely recognizes it (the vision) to be of Siva, the same that took possession of him 
as Guru at Perundhufat ("O Siva, that dwells the Sacred Perundhufai”). Since 
references to Siva and to Perundhufai (or Kogali) are most frequent, it will be clear 
that all the psalms, beginning with "Stvapuranam", sung by Manikkavasagar in his 
Thiruvasagam are addressed to Siva as Guru. It will be noted also that Arulnandhi’s 
invocatory prayer at the beginning of his JI is to the Lord as Guru Meykandar. 
ThU 1 is on the Guru. From all these and many others, it would require no stretch 


of imagination to understand that the Guru is considered, and is worshipped, as 
the divine form of God. See also pp 135-136. 


97. On this is based the dogma that Mary is ‘the mother of God’ — in the 


sense that she is the mother of Jesus Christ, who is a divine person that has become 
incarnate. 


98. As explained above, the incarnation of Christ is the divine person of the 
Son of God taking a truly human existence. The chief principle about avatar in the 
Vaishnavite tradition is stated in the Bhagavad Gita thus: "Whenever the law of 
righteousness withers away and lawlessness arises, then do I generate myself (on earth). 
For the protection of the good, for the destruction of evil-doers, for the setting up 
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of the law of righteousness I come into being age after age” (IV, 7-8; trans., R. C. 
Zachner), The avatar is therefore repeatable. 


99. It will be noted then that the role of the ubaya guru is limited to media- 
ting Nanam. The role of the Lord before the man's Satthinibadham is not seen as 
His Guru-role. 


100. See this further explained using ThAP 77 model on pp 134-135. Gf, also 
ThU 35, ThKP 14, 48. These, however, speak about the mystic's advaitic vision and 
bliss-enjoyment of Sivam. The difference with the Guru is that the Lord possesses 
him towards mediating Nanam to the Satthinibadhan. 


101. This would be similar to the ‘anointing’ in the biblical sense, See also 
under "Aruluru (The Form-of-Grace)", pp 125-126. 


102. Regarding Sivéhambavanam, see under "The Role of the Guru", pp 
136-137. Sivshambavanam is not as by a mental effort. It is the Lord’s Aru] itself 
that gives this way of beholding and acting. Cf. SNB VI.2.3. 

103. This identification can be compared to the way Paul felt himself one 
with Christ: "It is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me" (Gal 2/20). This 
mystic identity-consciousness of Paul may be called, in the Siddhantham’s ter- 
minology, "Christohambavanam'. It must be kept in mind, however, that 'Sivo- 
hambavam' is in function of purification from thafpotham. 


104. Cf. the Pauline expression en Christo. See nn 30, 43 (V). 


105. See also n. 223 (III). 

106. In this way of becoming, the Siddhantham sees a twofold graciousness 
of God: (i) as taking a ‘recognizable’ form; and (ii) as condescending to come to 
the human level. 

107. This was in fact the purpose of the third and the fourth stages of the 
Hindu way of life, which some embrace. The four stages are: Brahmacarya (student 
life), Garhasthya (householder's life), Vanaprathya (life of forest-dwelling), and 
Sannyasa (fully renounced life). In fact, when Prince Siddharta left his family and 
kingdom, went to the forest, stayed 13 years in meditation, and became “the 
enlightened” (Buddha), he only did in an extra-ordinary way what many others had 
done before him, and after. 


108. See n. 216 (III). 

109. It is only then that the man gets a glimpse into the spiritual dimension 
of his existence, and thus gets a better, truer understanding of himself. Only then, 
too, the spiritual realities become real and attractive to him. 

110. The man’s spirit does not become destroyed, nor enslaved by such union. 
On the contrary, it is enabled to attain its highest functions. This union may be 
called, in the Siddhantham's terminology, advaitic. 

Jil. See also n. 143 (V). 

112. See under "The Role of the Guru”, pp 135-138. 


113. Thus, Sakalavasthai (where, by the karanam, the spirit attain the various 
conscious-states) becomes analogous to the Suddhavasthai (where, by Thiruvarul, 


the spirit attains to true discernment). 
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114, Meykandar compares the natural way the graced spirit moves towards 
union with the Lord, to the way the waters in a river, held up by the dam, flow towards 
the sea when the dam is broken, and remain merged with the ocean. Cf, SNB VIII.4.1. 
See also n, 218 (III), 


115, Ivis precisely in its purification and illumination aspect that Arul is anti- 
thetical to Anavam. Cf, ThAP 64. 

116. This is best represented by Meykandar's simile about the Prince among 
the five hunters in SNB VIII. SNS 253 expatiates on it (see p. 125). 


117, The Thiruvaindhelutthu (Sri Paficaksara) is considered to be the Grace- 
Name of the Lord (similar to the way the Guru is the Grace-Form of the Lord). Hence 
the prefix 'thirw', or the affix 'aru(' in Aindheluttharul (similar in function to ‘aru! 
in Aruluru), See also under "The Nature of the Five-Letters-Grace", and the Chart: 
"Thiruvaindhelutthu: The Sacred-Five-Letters", pp 154ff; 158. 


118. This may be said to be one of the basic truths that Paul learnt at the 
revelation of Christ to him on the road to Damascus. See also n. 15 (V). 


119. Cf. SNB XII and its commentaries in SNS and SP. However, a careful 
analysis of some of these texts does seem to promise the basis of a community-based 
mysticism for salvation, This, however, would require a study by itself. 


120. Hence in the Siddhantham there is no talk of a redeemer. The Guru ini- 
tiates a man to inner light and inner bliss-experience. As the man’s inner light grows, 
his inner darkness wanes; and as his inner blissful communion strengthens, his 
bondage-yearnings ebb out. 


121, This fact Pattanatthadigal points out to when he says "forgetting even 
the Mother (Arul)...”". See p. 59. See also n. 211 (III). 


122. This change of perspectives, by which the mystic sees God in all, is 
represented picturesequely in ThM 225] (trans. on p. 167). Whatever be the good 
the mystic does, his gain is not ‘merits’; his only gain is the Lord who is the Truth. 
Cf. ThAP 97, 98. See under "Men of Yield-free Works”. 


123. Cf. UV 51. See also under "Pasam and Mukthz", pp 113-114. 


124. This is unlike Buddhism which speaks of the ultimate state as nirvana 
and a total cessation of pain and suffering. The Siddhantham speaks not only of 


the cessation of every trace of alienation and pain, but also of the wisdom-filled com- 
munion of love with Sivam, described as ‘kanal’ (seeing). 


125. This is unlike Sankarachariyar’s Monistic Advaita, where, in the para- 
martika drsti (the true vision), the individual realizes himself to be the Absolute 
Brahman ("Aham brahmasmz”, "I am verily Brahman”). There would not exist the 
union between God the Saviour and the man that is saved. Religion, worship, com- 


munion and fellowship, etc. exist only in the vyavaharika drsti (the perspective of 
the non-realized man). 


126. This attaining of the Lord's own state is by being oned with Him when 
He gives Himself to be enjoyed as Bliss Supreme (cf. ThAP 73, ThU 6). 


127. Compare all this with the opinions of earlier authors cited on pp 4-5 and 
nn 3-7 (Int). . 
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128. For those of us who do not have the sensitivity to perceive the subtle- 
matter world and the world of the spirits where forces for good or for evil operate, 
all this may be mere personifications, or only mythical, figurative ways of speaking. 


129. Aru] in perara] (ThAP 3) refers to God's attribute; aru] in "Aru{urunilai” 
and "Afjeluttharujnilai" do not refer directly to Thiruvarul. 

130, See also under "Siva-Satthi Relationship,” p. 69. As we know, Aru] and 
Satthi are names for the same divine reality (cf. also SNB V.2.3; SNS 239), However, 
as seen on p. 119, Satthi is the general name given; in the Nana-stage, She is 
more recognized and related with as Thiruvaru]. 


131. See also pp 154-156 and the chart on "The Sacred-Five-Letters” on p, 158. 


132, This pervasive presence is likened to that of agaram (the life-letter 'a') 
in all language-communication. See pp 60-62. 


133. Cf. also ThM 459, 2302. 


134, The realtion between avayavi and avayavam (body and its member) also 
is called thadhanmiyam. Ona similar analogy, ThKP.78 says that the Lord brought 
about the world-order by His Satthi as we bring our works with our hands. 
See n. 86 (II). 

_ 1135, Ie would have been noticed that "Thiruvaru]", as well as “Satthi” and 
"Nanam", when referring to Thiruvarul, have not been put in italics, since they are 
in fact proper names of this divine reality. Instead, we have always italicized charts. 

136. Modelled on this, the first two Thatthuvam in Mayaz-evolution are call- 
ed Sivathatthuvam and Satthithatthuvam (or Nadham and Vindhu). 


137. Cf. also SNB II.2.3. 

138, This implies that male and female, and man and woman are modelled 
after, and are a way of participating in, the Lord's way of being and acting as Siva- 
Satthi. 

139. In popular Hinduism and in the Puranas this takes the form of Satthi 
being the Consort of Siva. 

140. cf. also SNS 65, 67. The knowledge that is acquired by study, discursive 
meditation etc. too pertain only to thatasthalatchanam. } 

141, Other ways of referring to this nature of Satthi are as Chith-satthi of the 
Lord, or as Parasatthi. In Her role as Thirodhana sattht, Satthi-trifurcates as 
icché-fiana-hiriya sattht of the Lord. (For the way they co-ordinate the Thattuvam, 
see under "Thatthuvam or the Mayai-Evolutes", Appendix II). 

142. The underlying understanding is: (i) that evil will never really triumph 
over the Lord's Satthi, (as darkness will never overcome light); (ii) that every Spirit 
has the innate capacity and inner tendency to shed bondage, and to go and unite 
with the Lord, and will do so when divinely enabled, even though the process may 
be a long one. 


143. Thus Aru] is antithetical to Tru], as light is to darkness (For references 
to Aru] as light in ThAP, cf. 24, 29, 30, 32, 50, 55, 56, 59, 63, 64, 67, 68, 71, 91). 
This ate eee proper place to point out to the etymology of Aru] and Iru/. The 
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Siddhantham narrates the whole understanding of salvation by its very etymology. 
The-five realities that enter into the history of salvation, and which are represented 
by the Sacred-Five-Letters (St Va Ya Na Ma), are also named Poru|-Arul-Therul- 
Maru|-Irul respectively. 'U(', which is common in all of them, points out to the in- 
ner reality or the inner dimension of the reality concerned (cf. uJ + mey = unmai, 
truth), ‘Thus, Jru/ (Darkness) points to a negation of inner, metaphysical worth 
( asath), Poru] points to the Real that is hidden beneath all that is apparent (or 
knowable), and which sustains it (see also the meaning of Kadavu] or Tyavul, n. 56 
(1). Maru| refers to the condition where the inner reality of things is seen only in 
a confused and distorted manner due to Maya? and its mayakkam (illusion). Theru 
refers to the knowing spirit which is within man, and whose ripam (form) becomes 
manifested (cf. theridhal) to his consciousness (cf. anmadharisanam) when illumin- 
ed, Aru/ (from ar or aru + u() refers to that Reality in God which is rare, precious 
(cf. arumaz) (pointing out to its freely bestowed and gracious aspect), and by which 
His graciousness is experienced. 
144. Cf. ThAP 1, 5, 7, 88, 91. 


145. Cf. ThM 1775, 1790; Thayumanavar sings: 
sSsrorer QeunhaeerCor 
HAovrcm. Cary Quodons gigGbuyds Aéoos omousgy... 
in "Thiruvarulvilasap parasiva vanakkam". Cf. Thayumanavadigal Thiruppadalgal, 


ps. 


General Synthesis and Conclusion 


1, Though we have studied only the Thiruvarutpayan in detail, we are taking 
the whole of the Siddhantham here together for three main reasons: (i) like the Let- 
ters of Paul, the Siddhantham's sastras form a homogenous literary and religious 
corpus, both as sastra-literature and as containing identical theological views (even 
more so than the Letters); (ii) We have given a fairly good picture of the whole of 
the Siddhantham using the outline found in the ThAP; and (iii) we are interested 
in getting acquainted with entire religious patterns, and not merely with one book. 


2. Nadhuru is the mystic; Nanam is Arul-Nanam; and Néyam (object known- 
loved) is Sivam. Note how Néyam (or Néyam) is the synonym for Anbu (Love), 


3. The English word ‘charity’ (coming from Lt. caritas) is used to render 
Gk. agape. Etymclogically it comes from KAR- signifying ‘dear, loveable’ (from 
which also words such as ‘cherish’, ‘caress’ etc). 


4. Leit — is connected with /aos-leds (people). In Gk. usage, létton is 
‘townhall’ ; lecturgeo means 'serve in public offices at one’s cost’ or ‘serve the state’; 
lettourgos 'public servant’; and lettourgia 'public service’. Bible adopts letturgia 
for public cult. 


5. It will be noted that this inbam is one of the four legitimate goals of life 
(which are afam-porul-inbam-vidu, Virtue-Wealth-Delight-Deliverance). See 
n. 55 (I). 

6. Arul, therefore is not a mere quality, nor an expression, nor a passing act; 
it is a way of being. This is implied by Thiruvalluvar's use ‘aru] alga’ (be possess- 
ed of arul). See n. 13 (III). 

7. When we say, ‘arul is a characteristic of the renounced men’, it is not in 
the exclusive sense, for every one is expected to possess aru], But to the renounced 
men_and those who have attained the spiritual maturity of Malaparibagam 
and Nanam it becomes a stable, basic way of being, and hence it is their characteristic. 


8. Showing an expression of aru] is often rendered by arulal, arul puridhal, 
aru! seydhal, aruliccheydhal etc. 

9. Note the world of difference between arul mugam (arul vadiyum mugam, 
or arul sottum mugam etc, i.e. a face exuding grace) and a mugam (beautiful 
face). 


5 : ; in Paul 

10. ‘Energy of God’ (engergeia tou theou) is also an expression found in , 
implying ‘operative power’ or ‘operation’ (cf. Col 2/12; also 1/19; Eph 1/19; 3/7). 
Paul sees it also as vested in the Risen Christ (cf. Phil 3/21), and operative in the 
Church (Eph 4/16). Il Thes 2/9 also speaks of the energeia of Satan, and 2/11 of error. 


ll. It is this aspect of Hindu Theism which is at the basis of much 4 ise 
we may call, popular Hinduism, and which has given occasion - a ae é 
misunderstanding by Christian missionaries and students of nay ‘anne Aa 
intense religious fervour, popular Hinduism of the masses, over the mi cape 
cultivated, and wears to this day, the appearance of polytheism, idolatry etc. But, 


39° 
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in the mam, 1t is not really fair to label it so, or as pantheism. To understand this 
better, an analogy may be taken from the popular devotion to Mary, the Mother 
of the Lord Jesus, Out of great love and devotion, people in different parts ot the 
Catholic world have given her different names, different colours, different clothings, 
different features and forms, different qualities and powers, and have invoked her in 
hundreds of ways, claiming her as in some way belonging to their village, town, shrine, 
country, of history, alleging miracles, favours granted, apparitions etc. This would 
in fact include an aspect of 'inculturation’. Cf. A. Amato ‘Mariologia in contesto. 
Un esempio di teologia inculturata: ‘Tl volto meticcio di Maria di Guadalupe'" in 
Marianum 42 (1980) 421-469. This sort of religiosity can give an insight into what 
could have happened on the Indian soil, fulfilling an intense desire of people to 
express their devotion and allegiance to God in various felt ways, and getting splinte- 
red over the many religious trends within Hinduism. The discernment of the Sid- 
dhantham’s Nanam about this natural tendency is twofold: (i) Viewing it positively, 
it respectfully sees these popular deities, devotions, and people's ego-identifications 
with them, as a way intended by God to foster and gradually purify their religious 
consciousness; and (ii) Viewing it discerningly, it sees these expressions as still belonging 
to bondage-ways — which would in a natural way fall off as they evolve to the true 
mystic awareness in the Nana-state, 


12. Note how etymologically @ndavan comes from 4@ludhal (atkolal). 


13. The Lord is Jnbu (Bliss); tasting Him so is Inbam; and this znbam is in 
the fulfilling personal union and communion which is anbu. From this it will be 
clear why the Siddhantham sees a strong similarity between the ‘gain’ in ‘the family- 
life’ and the ‘gain’ in ‘the mystic-life’, and thinks of the mystic-state in terms of 
bridal-mysticism, Hence we find also the key words repeated (anbu, inbu, inbam). 
Umapathi even loads strong overtones of the one over the other. Cf. vé?finbak kirdal 
in ThAP 74; also 72, 79, 80. 


14. It is not surprising, therefore, that G. U. Pope has seen Arul-Satthi's role 
in the Siddhantham as similar to the role of the Holy Spirit in the Christian economy 
of salvation (cf. Tyruvacagam, pp Ixxxii-Ixxxiii). Instead, Dhavamony has seen it 
as similar to the role of the Logos (cf. Love of God, p. 228). Ignatius Hirudayam 
too. See for instance his quote in n. 10 (Int). 


15. See n. 232 (VI). 


16. Cf. chapter on "Aruludaimai” in ThK. Instead charis, rooted in hesed's 
meaning, has the element of reciprocity (mutuality) as integral to it. 


17. See n. 15 above. Because the gains’ of familial-communion and mystic- 
communion are both said to be inbam (though of a different order), we can under- 
stand how, in the Tholkapptyam and in the Thirukkufal which do not treat explicitly 
on the path that leads to liberation (v¢du), the mbam spoken of there refers to both 
inbams. See n. 55 (1). Often a distinction is made by speaking of sif7inbam (little 
delight) and périnbam (great delight), though the former has come to have a pe-, 
jorative meaning. It is on the same basis again that_vidu, which is the word for 
the firfal liberation-communion state (cf. widuvadhu vidu), has become, by transfer, 
the common word to refer to ‘home’. 


18. In the Letters of Paul too, there is a similar continuity and discontinuity. 


hem. for instance. the experience of ‘grace’ in OT is found present, but in an 
.oetng] wav, with the discontinuity (as fulfillment) brought about in the Christ-event- 
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19, Regarding the world-order being of different grad P 
ws : grade of bondage to different 
‘spirits, see also n. 42(VI). Regarding difference of perspectives bet i 
the man of bondage, see pp 166-167. PEP etween a mystic and 


; 20. Paul mainly keeps to the Hebrew conception of man as composed of 
basar and nepheS. Only in regard to the Christian he seems to speak of the element 
of ‘spirit’ (which is in communion with God's Spirit) as constitutive of the Christian. 


21. Cf. Upadhést — educand; aftvikka afidhal, knowing when given to know; 
etc. 


22. This has a twofold effect on the spirit: (i) The spirit, which is by nature 
capable of pervasive-consciousness, becomes limited to the body and the karanam 
it takes; and hence (ii) it begins to function as an anu (atom, monad) and thus isolates 
itself from the Lord who is its true support for its full realization. 


23. This attainment may be also called 'self-realization’, in as much as the 
man, in that gain, realizes the full potentiality of his nature as chith by his non- 
dual union with the infinite Chzth. 


24. There is a difference in anthropological concept between the two religious 
patterns, which will be difficult to go into great detail here. Due to this difference, 
it would be a pseudo-question to ask: "Is there ‘freedom of choice’ in the Sid- 
dhantham?" The answer is ‘yes’ and ‘no’. To given one insight into it: what would 
he 'a choice made in freedom’ for a Western mind is, for the Siddhantham, but 
an expression of a subtle form of an inbuilt-conditioning in man — it would be a 
choice made on the basis of a certain basic karmic-pattern (moved by likes-dislikes- 
indifference/equanimity) (cf. Praraddham) As can be seen, Siddhantham reaches 
beyond the areas of depth-psychology in its ethics and spirituality), It would be a 
free choice (even of a good thing), but made in bondage, if moved by Ahankaram 
under Anavam's hold (That would yield further Kanmam); it would be a free choice 
made in graced-state if his Ahankaram acts under the hegemony of Arul-Nanam 
(and no Kanmam would gather). Hence, ultimately, a choice would be truly ‘free’ 
only if made by a graced-man under the illumination of Aru] (Though Paul too 
speaks of this sort of ‘freedom’, yet it is different, in as much as there are no karmic- 
patterns entering into the picture, and hence the ethics too is different). It must 
however be noted that, for the Siddhantham, every spiritual gain that a man attains 
is not an ‘imposition’ of it on him from without. Even the highest gain is_a gain 
bestowed on him for reaching it with his own inner light, enabled by Arul-Nanam 
(cf. ThAP 73; a careful study of chs 6-8 of ThAP will reveal this intricate interplay). 


25. See the meaning of viduvadhu vidu on p. 375. This does not mean that 
‘leaving bondage’ is without any effort on the part of man (any more than doing 
a righteous act is for the just man). It only means that, enabled by an inner power 
and an inner lead (which he lacked before), he will leave behind what is of bondage- 
tendencies. Those tendencies, whether strong or weak, is due to Praraddham and 
Vasanamalam. 


26. Cf. Phrases like avan kannagak kanal, kandu hattak hapal, man 
kanal, avanarulé kannagak kanal, avanarujale avan thal vanangal etc. 


27. Cf. also "Dhasakariyam", Appendix III. 


kan 
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28, This does not rule out the keen religious sentiment of guilt that people 
feel for infringing the moral ethical code (dharma, afam) ordained by God, and 
the consequent fear of punishment. 


29, This principle of Kanmam, when not understood properly, can lead to 
fatalism, weak resignation, and lethargy of spirit, particularly for the credulous and 
the weak-minded people. For the more enlightened and the strong-minded, it will 
help to see a certain reasonableness of the otherwise inexplicable disparities and dis- 
advantages in which man is placed by birth and by environments beyond his con- 
trol, to accept it religiously as a factor in his life, and to consider it as a God-given 
opportunity to work out his liberation as individual and as society. Few will indeed 
possess the spiritual calibre, by deep yogic mystic states, to reach down to the deepest 
conscious levels, and see its reasonableness and its verifiability at that level. It must 
however be remembered that, not all the religions and religious philosophies that 
have arisen in India (Caruvaka is not religious) are agreed in belief in God (some 
of them are atheistic); nor are they agreed on the authority of the Védas; but they 
are all agreed on Karma and rebirth, though with varying shades of differences! 


$0. The faith of the Christian would lead him to see the presence and the 
working of Christ wherever he finds anything good and noble, even if it be in non- 
Christian cultures and peoples. "Grafting it on to Christ” would imply identifying 
it, purifying it, and bringing it in its relationship to Christ. 


$1. Regarding "Catechesis", see under "Inculturation and Catechesis”, 
Appendix V. 


$2. See pp 48-49. 


33. Cf. D. S. Lourdusamy, "Incarnazione del messaggio evangelico nelle culture 
dei vari popoli” in Andate e insegnate: Commento alla Catechesi Tradendae di 


Giovanni Paolo II. Ed. Pontificia Universitas Urbaniana (Editrice Missionaria Italiana: 
Bologna, 1980) pp 530-532. 


34. Cf. ThAP 72, 74; pp 211-214. 


35. Take for instance how St. Paul preserved the true meaning of justification 
found in the bible and re-elaborated it in the light of the Christ-event. See under 
"The Jewish and the Christian Justification”, Appendix IV. 


36. Hence Mary, the mother of Jesus, is a true model in the church-task of 
inculturation. See "Dedication". 


$7. Often "contextualization” and "inculturation” are presented as rival ter- 
minologies, with some preferring one for the other. They are to be seen, instead, 
as mutually complementary. For, culture is not a static thing. The culture of a given 
group of people goes on evolving through transference of culture from one group 
to another, through upheavals in history, through developments in science and 
technology, through increasing influence of the social media of communication, etc- 
A valid process of church-inculturation, therefore, is one which takes into account 
all the metamorphoses that people undergo, including those that pertain to religious 
attitudes and behaviour, as a result of the above factors affecting culture. 


38. In this consists the third phase in the process of implantation of the Church 
in a given people. See under “Inculturation and Catechesis”, Appendix V. 
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39. The former (liberation) is to free man from the effects of the power of 
Sin operating in people, in structures, in groups, in society and in the nations. This 
is effected through a prophetic role that, on the one hand, reveals to the oppressor 
and to the oppressed the innate sinfulness under which both are slaving complemen- 
tarily; on the other hand, it works towards the transformation of the existing order 
for attainning greater human dignity, equality, fraternity and well-being. The lat- 
ter (promotion) is not to be limited to material, psychological and social well-being, 
but it must reach out to the full realization of man who, in ultimate essence, is 
spiritual, destined to live for ever. 


SECTION III 


Appendices 


I Thatthuvam or The Mayaz-Evolutes 
II Anjavatthaz or The Five-Conscious-States 
Ill Dhasakartyam or The Ten Stages 
in Spiritual Ascent 
IV The Jewish and the Christian Justification 
V_Inculturations and Catechesis 


NB: The five articles under Appendices are intended to offer some 
background-knowledge about the respective themes. 


6\5 


APPENDIX I 


Thatthuvam or The Mayai-Evolutes 


The Thatthuvam (Skt. tatva) according to the Saiva Siddhantham are 
thirty-six in number. They evolve out of Maya — the material substratum 
of the world-order!. 


Maya? is of two kinds: Suddha Mayai and Asuddha Mayai (Pure and 
Impure Méyaz). The part of Maya? pervaded by Anavam and Kanmam, 
forming the basis of individuation and multiplicity, of change and imper- 
manence, of illusion, and of the further gathering of Kanmam is called Asud- 
dha Méyai. On the other hand, the part of Méyaz not pervaded by Malam, 
but open to be the venue of the Lord's Satthi-Arul, and which therefore 
causes no taint on the spirit is called Suddha Mayaz. As the life-principle 
(spirit) activates the brain and the nervous system, which in turn co-ordinate 
the muscular system, so too, the Lord's Satthi (Arul) activates the Suddha 
Mayat, by which the Asuddha Mayaz is moved to orchestrate. 


1. Suddha Mayai 


Suddha Mayaz evolves into the Sabdhaprapafijam and the Artthapran- 
jam (Word-world and Matter-world). Sabdhaprapafjam consists of four 
phases of development: Sikkumat, Patsanthi, Madhyamai, and Vatkari*. 
These are not considered as Thatthuvam or basic Mayaz-evolutes, but as 
Thatthvikam or aggregations of Thatthuvam. They go to express to oneself 
and to others ideas and concepts evolving into forms of spoken or written 
word. In its fully evolved and expressed form as a word conveying a clear 
significance it is Vatkari. Earlier to speaking or writing it, it remains a men- 
tal idea or word, which comes as the result of the completed co-ordination 
of the anthakkaranam, viz. Manam, Chittham, Ahankaram, and Buddhi. 
This is Madhyamai. Earlier to Madhyamai, which yields savikalpaka 


1. For this part I have consulted mainly the following works: Nanaprakasa Swamigal 's 
Tamil commentary on UV: Unmai Viakkam (Thamilnadu Dheyvigap Peravai: Madras, 1967) 
pp 1-22; Vajjiravel, Thifavu, pp 52-82; H.R. Hoisington’s translation of Thatthuvakkattalat 
(which is a synopsis of Thatthuvapprakasam which he describes as running into “four hun- 
dred and sixteen closely written foolscap pages”) in Journal of the American Oriental Soctety 
4 (1853-54) 3-30; Arunaivadivel Mudhaliyar, Siddhantha Vinavidai (T) (Dharumai Adhinam, 
1975) pp 265-320. 

2. About Maya, see pp 106-111. 

3. Other names for them are: Nutpam, Podhumat, Unnal, and Seppal. 
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pratyaksa, is what gives nirvikalpaka pratyaksa. This is Patsanthi (also call- 
ed Vindhu). This resides in Chittham, embryonically containing what evolves 
as Madhyamai and Vaikari, similar to the way the five colours of the peacock 
are potentially present in the white of the egg of a peahen. Prior still is 
Sakkumat (also called Nadham), which is the causal intent towards out- 
wardization of knowing. These four elements of the Sabdhaprapafjam are 
one to the other as cause to the effect. 


The basic evolutes (Thatthuvam) of Suddhamayat's Artthaprapaft- 
jam are five in number. They are together called Siva thatthuvam. They 
are: Stvam, Satthi, Sadhakkiyam, Isuram, and Suddhaviddhai (Sivam and 
Sattht thatthuvam are known also as Nadham and Vindhu). Because the 
Lord's Satthi moves and directs the Asuddha Mayaz evolutes with the 
Stvathatthuvam as venue, they are known also as Prérakakandam (prérakam 

— activating). 


2. Asuddha Mayai 


The Thatthuvam that evolve out of the Asuddha Maya are the Vidhya- 
thatthuvam and the Anmathatthuvam. 


i, VIDHYATHATTHUVAM 


To the spirit that remained unconscious in Kévalam, screened by Con- 
nate Impurity, the seven Vidhyathatthuvam are the Mayai-evolutes that ef- 
fect the cleansing and freeing of its chith-sattht towards knowing (vidhya 
— knowledge). They ready the spirit for inserting and identifying itself with 
the Anmathatthuvam for the process of knowing towards experiencing. They 
are: Kalam, Niyadhi, Kalai, Viddhai, Aragam, Purudan and Prakrudham 
(Skt. kala, ntyati, kala, vidhya, raga, purusa, and prakrt). 


Kalat, from kalitthal meaning to clear and insert, is the thatthuvam 
that clears, to a limited degree, the screening effect of Anavam, and frees 
the kériyd-satthz of the spirit to enable it to unite with buddhz*. From Kalai 
evolves Viddhai (Tool of Knowing), which has a similar effect on the spirit 
for its fland-satthz; and from Viddhai evolves Ardgam (Tool of Desire) for 
its icchd-satthz. Simultaneously with Kalai, evolve also Kalam (Time) and 
Ntyadhi (Just Order), the former placing the movement in time (as before, 
now, and after), and the latter guiding the movement to the extent as would 
befit the spirit's Kanmam. The spirit that is so equipped with these five 


4. The 64 Kelaz (arts) are of this nature. 


Heading 


Tamil 
Sanskrit 


Form 
Colour 
Symbol 


Presiding Deity 
Deity's 
Presiding Work 


Quality 


Nanendhriyam 
Organ 
Perception 


Karméndhriyam 


Organ 
Operation 


Ether 

(1) 
Vin (Vanam) 
Akasa 
Circle 
Grey 
Amirdhabindhu 


Sadhasivam 


Arulal 
(Anugraha) 
Providing 
locus 


Ear 
Hearing 
(Sound) 


Mouth 
Speech 


THE FIVE BASIC ELEMENTS OF NATURE 


Air 
(2) 


Kaifu 
Vayu 
Hexagon 
Black 
Six dots 


Mahésuran 


Ma7aitthal 
(Tirdbhava) 
Moving and 
gathering 


Body 
Touch 


Feet 
Displacement 


Fire 

(3) 
Thi 
Teéyu 
Triangle 
Red 
Swastik 


Ridran 


Alitthal 
(Saimhara) 
Burning and 
unifying 


Eye 
Sight (Light) 


Hands 
Giving & 
taking 


Water 

(4) 
Nir (punal) 
Appu 
Semi-Circle 
White 
Lotus Flower 


Vishnu 


Alitthal 
(Stztz) 
Cooling and 
seasoning 


Tongue 
Taste 


Anus 
Excretion 


Earth 

(5) 
Man 
Prtut 
Quadrangle 
Golden 
Vajram 
(Diamond) 
Brahman 


Akkal 
(Srsti) 
Hardening 
supporting 


Nose 
Smell 


Genitalia 
Enjoyment 


Reference 


UV 5; SNS 157 
UV 6; SNS 157 
UV 7; SNS 158 
UV 8; SNS 158 
UV 9 


UV 10; SNS 156 


UV 11-14 
SNS 151 


UV 15-16 
SNS 152 
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tools (called Paftjakaftjugam) and is geared towards knowing and experien- 
cing (in association with Prakrudham), is called Purudan (Skt. purusa)’. 
Prakrudham pervades the Paftjakaftjugam, effecting a dull awareness of a 
general nature in the knower. It is also the basis for the three gunas — Sat- 
thvam, Rajasam, and Thamasam, which modify the Buddhi, setting the 
pattern for the spirit to experience pleasure, pain, or indifference. From 
Prakrudham also evolve the twenty-four Anmathatthuvam as the field of 
insertion of the Purudan towards experiencing. Since these seven Vidhya- 
thatthuvam make the spirit that was unconscious and inert in Kévalam now 
matured towards knowing and experiencing, they are together called 
Bojayitthurukandam (béjayitha — the one who experiences, experiencer). 


ii, ANMATHATTHUVAM 


The whole material world is said to be composed of five basic elements 
called biitham (Skt. bhuta). They are: Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Ether 
(Man, Nir, Thi, Kaftu, Vanam; Skt. prtvt, appu, téyu, wyu and akasa). 
Their gross forms (Sthulabutham. Skt. stilabhita) evolve from their subtle 
forms (Sukkumabutham, Skt. siksmabhita), which together form a ten of 
the Asuddhamayd thatthuvam®. Grounded on these five basic subtle 
elements, function the five Nanéndhriyam and the five Karméndhriyam. 
Thus, the five senses (Hearing, Touch, Sight, Taste, and Smell), get their 
respective perceptions by means of the five organs (Ear, Body, Eye, Tongue, 
and Nose), through the elemental media of ether, air, fire, water, and earth 
respectively. So too, the five functions (Speech, Displacement, Giving-and- 
Receiving, Excretion, and Delight) operate from the organs, Mouth, Feet, 
Hands, Anus, and Genitalia, through the elemental media of ether, air, fire, 
water, and earth respectively. 


The functions of the zndhriyam are co-ordinated by the four Anthak- 
karanam — Manam, Chittham, Ahankaram, and Buddhi'. Buddhi, 
uniting with which the spirit obtains judgements, functions according to 
the conditionings by the Kanmam adhering to it. In Buddhi take place the 
guna-modifications, which set the pattern for the experience of pleasure, 
pain, and indifference. In the order of evolution, Buddhi comes after Chit- 
tham. From it evolves Ahankdram, which is the root principle for the sense 
of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, for self-assertion and even arrogance. On the basis of 


5. Purudan, considered from the angle of the spirit, is no Thatthuvam; viewed however 
from the angle of identification with Méyaz, it is considered a Thatthuvam. 


6. See Table: “The Five Basic Elements of Nature”. 
7. Their functions have been described under "Anthakaranam”. See pp 86-87. 


THATTHUVAM: THE MAYAI-EVOLUTES 


FROM SUDDHA MAYAI 


Sivathatthuvam (Nadham) 

Satthithatthuvam (Vindhu) 

Sadhasivam SIVATHATTHUVAM 
Isuram (Prerakakandam) 
Suddha Viddhat 


FROM ASUDDHA MAYAI 
6 Kalam 
7 Néyadht 
8 Kalai 
9 Viddhat VIDHYATHAT THUVAM 
10 Aragam (Bojayithurukandam) 
ll Purudan 
12 Prakrudham 


FROM PRAKRUDHAM 
13 Chittham 


aronwr 


14 Buddhi 
15 Ahankaram ANTHAKKARANAM 
16 Manam 
FROM AHANKARAM 
17 (Ether) ms = 
18 (Air) SUKKUMABUTHAM 
19 (Fire) (from Thamastka 
20 (Water) | Ahankaram) 7 
21 (Earth) ANMATHAT- 
THUVAM 
22 Hearing (Bogyakandam) 
23 Touch te, yy 
24 Sight | NANEDHRIYAM 
25 Taste (from Sathvika 
26 Smell Ahankaram) 
27 Speech 
28 Displacement Ps 
29 Giving & taking KARMENDHRIYAM 
30 Excretion (from Rajastka 
31 Enjoyment Ahankaram) 
32 Ether 
33. Air areit oh: 
34 Fire STHULABUTHAM 
35 Water (from Sukkuma 
36 Earth biutham) 


N.B.: Subtle Body — is composed of 5 Sukkumabutham + Manam + Buddhi + 
Ahankaram. (SNS 154) 
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the three Gunam — Satthvam, Rajasam, and Thamasam (Skt. satva, rajas, 
and tamas), Ahankdram trifurcates in its further evolution into Nanén- 
dhriyam, Karméndhriyam, and the Paftjabitham, from Sathutka, 
Rajastka, and Thamasika Ahankaram respectively. It is Ahankdram again 
which controls the Prinan. Chittham, which is the reservoir of all impres- 
sions of the other karanam, is unlike the other karanam effecting passing 
acts, It is the thatthuvam that gives the spirit to gaze at what it holds to 
itself, It is here that meditation, contemplation, bhavagam, the invocation 
of the Thiruvaindhelutthu etc. are effected. 


The twenty-four Asuddhamdayai thatthuvam mentioned above, com- 
prising the ten batham, the ten indhriyam, and the four anthakkaranam, 
are together called Anmathatthuvam. They evolve out of Prikrudham (Skt. 
prakrti, also known in Tamil as Milappagudhi or Mayat or Man). These 
Anmathatthuvam form the tools of bégyam (enjoyment or experiencing for 
oneself), and hence are together called Bogyakandam. 


3. The Co-ordination of the Thatthuvam 


When we analyse human consciousness, there is the subject of con- 
sciousness, the chith which is conscious of itself as ‘self’, and the dynamism 
of consciousness which is called chith-satth?. When chith turns outward 
towards knowing, the two worlds — Sabdhaprapaftjam and Artthaprapai- 


jam, become its venue and its support, the latter being unknowable to the 
spirit without the former. 


When the Chith-satthi of the Lord moves towards removing the bon- 
dage from the spirits in Kévalam, It reaches out to the chith-satthi of the 
spirit in a way corresponding to its icchai, fanam, and kirtyaz, having as 
Its basis the Suddha Mayat that evolves out as the five Stvathatthuvam. While 
the Icchat of the Lord's Chith-Satthi is present uniformally in them, 
Its Nanam and Kirtyat inform, respectively, Nadham and Vindhu separate- 
ly. They, in their stead, inform Sadhakkiyam (Sadhasivam) together and 
equally, and Jsuram and Suddhaviddhai in a mixed, unequal way — the 
Lord's Kirtyd-satthi being more in the former, and His Nana-satthi being 
more in the latter. The Stvathatthuvam, then, activate the Viddhya- 
thatthuvam: Nadham (Sivam) activates Mayai or Prakrudham; Vindhu (Sat- 
thi) activates Kalam, Niyadhi, and Kalai; Sadhakkiyam activates 
Purudan; Isuram activates Aragam; and Suddhaviddhai activates Viddhai. 
The bonded spirit that is clothed with the Pafjakafjugam (i.e., the 
Purudan) becomes thus intent on knowing and experiencing the world by 
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insertion into Prakrudham. For such experiencing, Prakrudham causes the 
chith-satthi of the spirit to insert itself in Chittham towards attaining con- 
scious states; so do Viddhaz towards its insertion in Buddhi; Kalam, Niyadhi, 
and Kalai towards its insertion in Ahankaram; and Arigam towards its in- 
sertion in Manam. The process of involution, however, is in the reverse 
order: Anmathatthuvam recedes into Viddhyathatthuvam, and Viddhyithat- 
thuvam into Stvathatthuvam. Méyai and Kanmam capitulate to Satthi 
(Thiruvarul), which resides in the Lord’. 


8. See Table: "Thalthuvam: The Mayai-Evolutes”. For the role of Thatthuvam, see p. 110. 


APPENDIX II 


Afijavatthai or The Five-Conscious-States 


Under "Avatthai (Awareness States)" we had seen that there are three 
General Awareness States (Kéranavatthaz), and that there are the five At- 
tendent States (Kdriydvatthat) which are called Afjavatthaz or the Five- 
Conscious-States!. These five states are Jakram, Sopnam, Sulutthi, 
Thuriyam and Thuriyidhidham, operating from the five centres — name- 
ly, forehead centre, neck, heart, navel, and miuladharam. 


In attaining the five-conscious-states from the respective centres, the 
spirit unites with or leaves various Thatthuvam and thatthvic groupings 
(Thatthvikam), 


The thatthvic formations with which the spirit unites, and the karanam 
through which its chith-powers express their function in the five states, are 
as follows: In Thuriyadhidham it unites with Prakrudham (Skt. prakrtz, in- 
ert, unconscious matter principle); in Thuriyam with Prakrudham and 
Prinan (breath); in Sulutthi with Prakrudham, Pranan, and Chittham; In 
Sopnam with Prakrudham, the four anthakkaranam (Chittham, Buddhi, 
Manam, and Ahankdram), the ten Vayu (vital airs such as Pranan)*, the 
five senses (sight, smell, taste, touch, hearing), and the five actions (speech, 
walking, giving and receiving, excretion, having pleasure); and, in Jakram, 
besides all the above of Sopnam, also the Nanéndhriyam (Skt. jfianéndriya, 
the five sense organs: eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and body), and the 
Karmeéndhriyam (Skt. karméndriya, the five action-organs: mouth, legs, 
hands, anus, and genitalia). The groups of bodily elements with which the 
spirit becomes engaged and enclothed at the different attendent states are 
called sariram (Skt. Sarira, body) or késam (Skt. késa, encasement or 
enclothing). Thus, in Jakram it is Sthilasariram or Annamayakésam; in Sop- 
nam Sikshumasariram or Pranamayakosam; in Sulutthi Gunasariram or 
Mandémayakosam; in Thurtyam Kaitjukasariram or Vitttanamayakosam; 
and in Thurtyathidham Kéranasariram or Anandhamayakésam. 


I. See under * Avatthaz (Awareness States)", p. 86. 

2. The 10 Vayu are: Prinan, situated around the heart; Abanan, in the top of the head 
and passing downward; Samdnan, in the pit of the throat; Vidyanan, pervading the whole 
body; Udhanan, in the navel; Nagan, which effects motion, speech; Kurman, causing hor- 
ripilation; Krrudharan or Kirugaran, seated in the face; Thevadhatthan, that which is exhal- 
ed when yawning etc; Dkanaijayan, that which remains in the body after death and escapes 
by splitting the head. Cf. sv. Vayu (dhasauiy!) in J.P Fabricius’ Tamil and English Dictionary 
(Tranguebar, 1972"). 
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Types of Aftjavatthai 


The five attendent states, Afjavatthai, are found in Sakalévasthat; they 
can be also found on the spirit's descent towards Kévalavasthat, or on its 
spiritual ascent to the state of mystic union in Suddhdvasthat. They are called 
Madhydlavatthai, Kilalavatthat, and Mélélavatthai (or Ninmalavatthai) 
respectively, 


i. MADHYALAVATTHAI (THE MIDDLE CONSCIOUS-STATES) 


Let us try to trace the Madhydlavatthai with an instance. At the in- 
cidence of an accident, or at the moment it occurs to one that he has lost 
a most precious document, a man becomes paralysed for_a moment, and 
even his breath (Prinan) stops. That would be Thuriyadhidham. Then he 
heaves a breath reaching Thurtyam. His Chittham starts then to function, 
and the recollections, say, about the lost documents, begin to come to him. 
This is Sulutth?. Then all the anthakkaranam and the functions of the re- 
quired senses and actions and the Vayus revive. He becomes interiorly aware 
of the problem at hand and of the pain and anxieties caused, and he gets 
interiorly activized to find the solution. This is Sopnam. Then, the associate 
organs (Nanéndhriyam and Karméndhriyam) too respond and co-ordinate 
with the interior movements. This is Jakram’. In this way, the bonded spirit 
equipped with karanam keeps constantly moving through different conscious- 
states. In a similar way too, it keeps on moving, as long as it is in bondage, 
from birth to birth, from body to body, in Sakalavasthai. 


ii. KILALAVATTHAI (THE DESCENDING CONSCIOUS-STATES) 


In its descent from Sakalavatthai to Kévalavatthaz, the spirit functions, 
in Jakram, with all its karanam, but in a dulled way. In dream-state, the 
ten indhriyam (Nanéndhriyam, and Karméndhriyam) fall off from the spirit's 
active engagement of them. In dreamless-sleep only Chittham, Pranan, and 
Purudan function conjoined with the spirit’; in Thuriyam only Prénan and 
Purudan. In Thuriyadhidham the spirit remains unconscious, clothed with 
the unconscious Purudan. This movement is towards Odukkam (undoing, 
reduction), and the spirit reaches materially more and more restful states’. 
Similar to the way the spirit, loosed from all its karanam and oned with 
Purudan, ultimately rests centred in muladharam in an unconscious state, 


— nutpam of SP 61 in MSP, Vol. 2, p. 216. 


t Si kasar Urat 
ie aa eileen tting up after a deep (dreamless) 


4. Because Chittham keeps on functioning, a man, ge! 
sleep, is able to say, "I had a sound sleep» = , 
5. "Odukkam ilappolitthal (encapitulation ts giving rest)”. SP 18. 
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it will rest in the keep of Anavam totally unconscious and in total darkness 
in Sankdram (Skt. samhdra), Destruction or Involution. 


iii, MELALAVATTHAI (THE ASCENDING CONSCIOUS-STATES) 


The Suddhavasthat is discontinuous with Sakalévasthaz, from the point 
of view of conscious-states, even as Sakalévasthai is discontinuous with 
Kévalavasthat. With Satthinibadham, the Descent of Satthi, begins the 
Suddhavasthat. It marks the stage of spiritual awakening where the material 
world and its value-dimensions shrink to their proper size, and the spiritual 
values occupy man’s earnest pursuits. The Lord's Graciousness, Arul, reaches 
out to him, no more in a hidden way as Satthi through Ma7aitthal, no more 
as a veiled light (flickering lamp), but as the dawn revealed in its identity 
as Arul through Arulal. With Suddhavasthaz begins the decisive phase of 
purification, enlightenment, and liberation. The Méldlavattha?, in the 
spirit’s ascent from Sakalévasthai to mystic union in Suddhavasthat, are at- 
tained by Arul ("arulalanghé atvagai avatthai uykkum"). So says Umapathi 
in Stvapprakdsam 61, and he adds that one learns them from the wisdom 
of the Guru. 


APPENDIX III 


Dhasakariyam or The Ten Stages in Spiritual Ascent 


The progessive gain that man attains in his spiritual striving by the help 
of Thiruvarul, on his journey from bondage to mutthi, is traditionally spelled 
out as Dhasakariyam. We may render it freely as "The Ten Stages in Spiritual 
Ascent”. 


The understanding behind this way of ordering the spiritual ascent finds 
an apt expression in the two key words that Meykandar uses in SNB VIII, 
namely vdudhal and selludhal, implying ‘a progressive abandoning of 
bondage-elements’ and ‘a moving on towards, and yearning for, the final 
gain’. The nine stages that the spirit of man progressively attains and leaves 
in order to arrive at the tenth are centred around ‘the world’ (Thatthuvam), 
‘the spirit’ (Anma), and ‘the Lord’ (Sivam), in a progressive order. The 
ten stages are: Thatthuva Ripam, Thatthuva Dharisanam, Thatthuva Sud- 
dht; Anma Ripam, Anma Dharisanam, Anma Suddhi; and Siva Rupam, 
Stva Dharisanam, Siva Yogam, and Siva Bogam. Ripam, dharisanam, and 
suddhi are evolving phases in the growth towards Nénabédham (the realiza- 
tion of Nanam). 


Thus, regarding Thatthuvam (of which the material world and the em- 
bodiment of spirits are composed), Ripam is the knowledge obtained by 
experiencing, hearing and studying about the nature of the world realities; 
Dharisanam is what is obtained by reflecting deeply about them, and get- 
ting as clear an understanding about them as possible; Suddhi would be 
realizing, in actual life, the true nature and value of the world-realities as 
being merely ephemeral and transitory (asath), and effectively transcending 
them. That becomes possible only when the man begins to discern his spirit 
to be a pervasive conscious principle, different from the Thatthuvam. That 
glimpse into his spiritual nature is Anma Rupam. 


When the man’s spirit discerns her true nature as sadhasath and as 
an upadhési (one that knows when given to know), we have Anma 
Dharisanam. That happens only when she gets a glimpse of the Lord and 
His Arul, by which alone she is able to discern; and in that Coumiees Siva 
Riipam. When the spirit unites more and more with Thiruvarul in the opera- 
tion of its icchai, fanam, and kirtyai, and gradually loses her thatpodham, 
we have Siva Dharisanam and Anma Suddhi respectively. The transcending 
of Anma in Anma Suddhi becomes perfected when Siva Dharisanam 


40 
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coalesces to Siva Yégam (Union with Sivam). In Siva Yogam the spirit begins 
to taste the sweetness of communion with the Lord. And when the stable 
enjoyment of Him as Sivam (Bliss) takes place through advaitic union, it 
is Stva Bogam. 


It will be noted that the four operations involved in the realization of 
the Truth (mejyunardhal, cf. p.49) are found incorporated into the Dhasa- 
kariyam, Thus, kéttal pertains to Ripam; Sindhitthal to Dhartsanam; and 
Thelidhal and Niffal to Suddht. Since Thatthuvam and Anma are not the 
ultimate realities (Sath), the man that attains the true wisdom about them 
is the man who effectively transcends them, Instead, since Sivam is the Real, 
there is no Siva Suddht: on the contrary, there is the union with, and the 
enjoyment of, Sivam as the climactic gain of the spiritual striving. 


It must however be borne in mind that these ten spiritual steps are not 
mutually exclusive, one to another; they are merely chief landmarks on the 
path of spiritual striving. We have seen above how Thatthuva Suddhi and 
Anma Rapam are concomitant; so too are Anma Dharisanam-Siva Ripam, 
and Anma Suddhi — (Siva Dharisanam) — Siva Yégam. These ten spiritual 
stages are in fact intertwined, and they coalesce into a process of integra- 


tion of the person, the higher gain consolidating the possession of the lower*. 


* UNV is about Dhasakariyam . Many Heads of Adh inams have written little treatises about 
Dhasakériyam. To cite some: Ambalavana Dhesigar's Dhasakar'yam , Dhakshmamurthi Dhesigar''s 
pp 383-392; Vajravél, Thifavu , pp 133-138. 


APPENDIX IV 


The Jewish and the Christian Justification 


As mentioned under "Justification by Faith” (cf. Chapter V), Paul does 
not see the Jewish and the Christian justification as opposed to each other. 
Rather, through the experience that he had of being justified by his faith 
in the Risen Christ whom he ‘met’ so forcefully on the way to Damascus, 
it became revealed to him that the eschatological event of justification, to 
which the Jews were looking forward as a future event, has already been 
manifested, by God's design, in the event of Christ, particularly in his death, 
resurrection and glorification, and that it is already a present possession 
in the Christian, although only in an inchoative manner, to be possessed 
in full at the Parousia. Hence, for Paul, justification by faith in Christ is 
nothing other than the fulfillment of what was already envisaged in the Law 
and the Prophets. It took place outside the Nomistic dispensation, bring- 
ing it to an end. 


Below, we will first consider in a general way what was the understan- 
ding of justification in the Old Testament and among the Jews. Then we 
shall point out to two main differences between that understanding and the 
Pauline teaching on Christian justification. 


1. Justification and Israel's Covenant Consciousness 


i. GOD'S RIGHTEOUSNESS 


To understand the God-experience of Israel in the light of her cove- 
nant consciousness, we would do no better than return to the text of Ex 
$4/6-7): 

"Yahweh (THE LORD), a God of tenderness and compassion, slow to 
anger, rich in kindness (hesed) and faithfulness (met); for thousands He main- 
tains His kindness, forgives faults, transgression, sin; yet he lets nothing go 
unchecked, punishing the father's fault in the sons and in the grandsons to 
the third and fourth generation”. 

The points to be noted here are many: There is the clear conviction of Israel 
that she is an absolutely unequal partner in the covenant: for, God is the 
Supreme Lord, the "He-who-is” (cf. Ex 3/13-15), the All-holy; (the cove- 
nant itself is totally an initiative of His gracious love for Israel); He is inex- 
orably faithful to His covenant; and He shows inexhaustible hesed towards 


1. See also under "The Reality of Charts in Old Testament", Ch. V, p. 241. 
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her in spite of her consistent infidelity, transgression, and sin. In this con- 
viction is found nestled also Israel's consciousness of her election, which 
too speaks to her of God's predilection for her and of His mercy, 


There is the added awareness that every infidelity on her part” is an 
affront and an ‘injury’ to God's holiness and to His dominion over her, 
and a default in covenantal righteousness; hence too her sense of guilt and 
the consequent understanding that God has the right to take her to task 
for it, Nay, he not only has the right but even the duty, owed to the cove- 
nant and to the maintaining of the righteousness in the covenant, to redress 
the injury done to His holiness and His fidelity. This, in Israel's consciousness, 
could not be connived at by God if He was truly one. It is this awareness 
which is at the bottom of the anthropomorphic expressions such as ‘the wrath 
of God’, the forensic ‘justification’ (diakazdsis), 'redemption’, 'recon- 
ciliation’, etc. 


For the Hebrew, the hesed in any covenant relationship would consist 
in going beyond one's demanding and exacting one’s own rights agreed upon 
in the covenant: it would consist in showing that gesture of goodwill and 
graciousness by which he would help his partner to maintain his commit- 
ment in the partnership. Thus, the righteous man of the covenant (saddzq) 
is one who, besides maintaining his agreements, shows the hesed to his partner 
to dispose him to maintain his righteousness (s°daqah) towards him>. This 
understanding of hesed and s‘dagah are behind Israel's view of the 
righteousness of God and His grace. God shows Himself abounding in hes- 
ed and @mét in not striking the sinner with ‘death’, in spite of the fact that 
the sinner has sought ‘death’ by seeking his ‘life’ away from Him’. He has 
instead shown Himself tender and compassionate, and slow to anger. He 
moreover maintains His kindness for a thousand generations, but He punishes 
only upto the third, and fourth generation. This punishment, by which God 
redresses man's wrong, is itself corrective in purpose: it is to enable man 
to realise the wrong path he has taken, to repent for it, and to return to 
his covenantal righteousness, and in that way avoid perdition and final death. 
Thus, God's punishment too is seen as an expression of His righteousness 
and of His will to save (hesed). Later, in Israel, the idea of the judgement 


2. Paul clearly brings out how infidelity to God is opting to be under Sin and the Evil 
One. Cf. Rom 6/16ff. 

$. On account of this close relation between hesed and s‘dagah, the Septuagint at times 
translates hesed by dikatosyne (cf. Gen 19/19; 20/18; 21/23; 24/27; etc). Note how the two words 
are used as correlatives in Ps 40/11; 87/12-18; 103/17. 


4. Note how this meaning of Sin underlies Gen 3, and Gen 4—11. 
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of God at the eschatological times emerged and developed, when she saw 
more and more that man's wickedness upon earth was not always punished 
during his life-time. The Day of Yahweh, the Day of the Lord, was therefore 
seen as God's final triumphant vindication of the righteous among Israel. 


From the very sketchy presentation given above, it will be seen that, 
for the Jews, the ‘wrath’ of God is not a sentiment or a feeling; it is a salvific 
reality, in the covenantal setting, which will find its fullest expression on 
the Last Day, the day of the vindication of God's righteousness. Moreover, 
the wrath of God does not contradict His hesed when seen on the light of 
the covenant consciousness of Israel. It will be seen too that ‘righteousness’, 
again in the context of the covenant, is salvific in its nature, and that a cer- 
tain forensic understanding of it (as having to do with reckoning the good 
and the bad deeds of man, as dealing with sin and its effects, and as incurr- 
ing God's judgement) cannot be divested from its salvific and covenantal 
aspects in Israel's covenant consciousness. 


ii. MAN'S RIGHTEOUSNESS 


According to the authentic covenantal consciousness of Israel, a man 
is righteous and comes to belong to the group of the righteous by belonging 
to Israel, by being a son of Abraham. This is the basis of the consciousness 
of Israel of being God's ‘elected’ people. One does not enter this group 
of the elect by one’s own merits. Therefore, for the Israelite, being of the 
group of the elect, and being righteous before God is through God's grace 
(hesed). Belonging to the group of the righteous implies accepting circum- 
cision and the observance of the Law. 


An Israelite maintains being righteous by being faithful to the obser- 
vances of the Law (It is in this sense that Paul says he was "blameless" as 
regards the ‘righteousness under the Law’, cf. Phil 3/6). When one defaults 
in such an observance, his righteousness becomes tarnished. How does the 
Israelite regain the purity of his righteousness? Through atonement. The 
possibility of forgiveness lies in the hesed of Yahweh shown in His readiness 
to forgive. He does not desire the death of the sinner, but that he be con- 
yerted from his evil ways and live (cf. Ex. 18/23; Ez 18/31)°. Conversion, 
however, implies repentance of former sinful ways. Repentance in Hebrew 
consciousness, is not a mere sentiment; it is what is expressed in action. — 
Leviticus and Numbers speak in some detail about the sacrifices of expia- 


5. For references to the forgiving character of Yahweh, cf. Am 7/2ff; Hos 11/8ff; Ps 
78/38; 103/3; etc. 
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tion. However, these sacrifices, with the exception of the one of Yom 
Kippur®, are private in nature; and they are offered as expiation for zn- 
advertant sins. For offences willfully committed there was no other way of 
obtaining pardon except to plead God for forgiveness, appealing to His hesed 
and @mét, with penance and with heartfelt prayer. Ps 51 of David is one 
such prayer, 


The dynamics of atonement sacrifices, which are sacrifices by blood, 
undergirds the rectification of covenantal relationship that they effect; for, 
these sacrifices presuppose the attitude of repentance (‘broken heart’, Ps 
51/18ff; ‘circumcision of the heart’, Jer 4/1-4; ‘humbling oneself before 
God', IKg 21/29; IIKg 22/19; ‘to fix one’s heart in God', ISam 7/3; ‘to 
seck Yahweh', Am 5/4; Hos 10/12; 'to seek His face’, Hos 5/15; Ps 24/6)’, 
which in turn includes the desire to place oneself once again in the service 
of Yahweh, This changed attitude is the very opposite, and the effective 
retracting, of the one that led to sinning. Moreover, the sacrificial blood, 
in the understanding of Israel, effects the reparation of the righteous rela- 
tion with God. There is a Rabbinic saying that there is no expiation of sin 
without blood®, This is because the soul was thought to reside in the blood 
(cf. Lv 17/11,17; Dt 12/18)°. By the symbolic (vicarious) pouring of the blood 
of the sacrificed animal on the altar of sacrifice, the Lord is acknowledged 
as the source of one’s life, which is one’s renunciation to the opposite at- 
titude that was inherent in sinning (namely of seeking one’s ‘life’ away from 
God). Thus, blood is thought to possess both the efficacy to purify man from 


guilt and the stain of sin’, and to reconsecrate him to God in holy 


alliance. 


When an Israelite, who is righteous by being born so, maintains his 
righteousness by the works of the Law (including atonement for his tran- 
sgressions), he will be justified by the Law. This will happen at the end of 
one’s life or on the Last Day, the Day of Yahweh, when the righteousness 
of those of Israel that have lived an upright life will be vindicated by the 


6. See n. 205 (IV). 


7. The Israelites often tended towards giving a magical efficacy to the sacrifices without 
really converting themselves from their evil ways, and the prophets remonstrated against such 
attitudes. See n. 59 (V). 


8. Cf. Lv 17/1; Hb 9/22; The Book of Jubilees (Apocrypha) 6/2, 11,14. 


9. Nephe¥ (soul), and not hayyim (life), is said to be in the blood (dam). Cf. N. M. 
Loss, “Carne, anima e¢ sangue. Un lineamento fondamentale nella concezione biblica del vivente” 
in Atti della Settimana di studio 'Sangue e Antropologia Biblica' (Centro Studi Sanguis Christi: 
Roma, 1981), Vol. 2, pp 403-412. 

10. Cf. Ps 65 4; Sir 5/6; 28/5; Lv 16/16, 20,23; Ez 43/20,26; Hb 9/22. 

1. In effect, it would be a reinstatement of what happened in Ex 24/6-8. 
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Lord. This is their justification. The Hebrew understanding behind this is 
as follows: Justification is the forensic declaration by the judge by which 
the innocent party is authoritatively declared, and thus constituted, also 
in foro externo, to be in the right. It does not consist in constituting a man 
just, by legal pronouncement, when he is really not!?, The value of this 
forensic justification for the Hebrew would rest in this, that unless officially 
declared to be so, the just man, in a covenantal suit, does not have the claim 
to being just. In the same way, when God, on the final day, justifies the 
righteous man, it is the final and inamissible vindication by God of His 
covenantal community with him, by which He also establishes him in eter- 
nal covenantal relationship with Himself. This justification of the righteous 
man on the Last Day is itself an act of God's mercy, since, really speaking, 
no man can be justified in the sight of God (Ps 1435/2; 130/3-4; Is 64/6; 
Jb 9/12; IKg 8/46). Justification, therefore, does not mean that God con- 
stitutes an unrighteous man to be righteous. God could not do that if He 
is God. He will judge each according to his works: the righteous man will 
be rewarded for his good works, and the wicked man will be punished for 
his wicked deeds. It is in this light that the Jewish forensic justification by 
God on the Day of Judgement is to be understood, and it is in the same 
light that Rom 1—3 must be read. 


2. The Judaism of the New Testamental Period 


The understanding of man’s righteousness and of God’s subsequent 
justification of him, as given above, represents, in a general way, the authentic 
position of Israel as found in her Scriptures (and even in the major portion 
of the intra-testamental literature extant). However, the Synoptics and Paul's 
Letters do present trends, especially of a Pharisaical background, which seem 
to have been current in the Jewish world (in Palestine and in the Diaspora) 
at the time of Jesus and Paul, and which seem to carry a little distorted 
picture of the above. Though the covenant consciousness was never absent 
from Israel (in fact it was very much present)}8, the bed-rock of covenan- 
tal relationship, namely the disposition of ‘faith’ (as Paul calls it in Rom 


12. If a judge were to pronounce a guilty man just, he would be an unjust judge. 

13. The consciousness of the covenant and the dedication to observe the Mosaic Law 
were found in its most zealous form in the Qumran Community, which in fact considered itself 
as ‘the community of the New Covenant’. The entry into this community included an oath 
of rigorous observance of the Law according to the Zadokite tradition. The Qumran Com- 
munity existed from around 130 BC to 68 AD, with a probable break between 31-4 BC. Regar- 
ding Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls, cf. JBC 68:66-110; IDB, Supplement, sw., ‘Dead Sea 


Scrolls’. 
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4 referring to Abraham's) seems to have been much receded!*. We said 
above that the covenant consciousness was ‘very much present’ in Israel, 
since ultimately it was that which made the Jew "boast" ..., and set himself 
as better than the Gentiles before God, and hence in a judgemental attitude 
towards them (cf. Rom 2/lff). While the basic disposition supporting 
covenantal relation seems to have been weak generally in the official Judaism 
of the period, there seems to have been an exaggerated zeal for the obser- 
vance of the prescriptions of the Law even in their minutiae as the 
perceivable proof of one's righteousness and as an insurance to one's salva- 
tion, Simultaneously, there seems to have been, especially in Pharisaical sec- 
tions, a show of perfect observance, a more literal observance'®, to the detri- 
ment of real religion!, However, it would not be correct to think that these 
aberrations, to which Judaism tended in a particular social, historical, and 
cultural setting (this type of danger exists in a real way in every organized 
religion), formed the main platform on which Jesus preached his good news; 
nor was it the platform on which Paul erected his disavowal of Judaism, 
of the righteousness by works of the Law, and of the Law itself. For, they 
in fact spoke of a new ‘event'}8, 


3. The Main Differences between the Jewish and the Christian 
Justification” 


As regards that forensic dimension of justification that consists in God's 


es ry See n. 50 (IV). Regarding faith, see under "Faith Reckoned for Righteousness", pp 

15, Apparently Mt 5/18; Lk 16/17; Mt 28/24; etc point to the importance official Judaism 
of that period gave to every detail of the Law. 

16. In later Judaism the Book of the Law became idolized as 'Wisdom’ and as " Logos’, 
and became the symbol of Israel's ethical superiority over the Gentile world. The reason for 
it can be traced back already to Dt 4/5-8. That explains the tendency to give importance to 
the minutiae of the Law and to its literal observance. The intra-testamental (apocryphal) writings, 
which were mostly preserved by the Christians, do not always present the exact religious "mood" 
of the Judaism of the period as do the Letters, the Acts, and particularly the Synoptics. That 
is because the man who sits to write (in this case the apocryphal writer) has all the time to 
reflect, to sift, and to select the more important and the more relevant from what is the "mood" 
of the period. Paul refers to the prevalent preoccupation in official Jewish religiosity for the 
literal observance of the Law (to the detriment of its spirit) in Rom 2/29; 7/6; II Cor 3/16. 


17. This explains why Jesus exposed the hypocrisy of the Pharisees so often and so for- 
thrightly in his preaching. In Mt 23 alone the words “Alas for you, Scribes and Pharisees, you 
hypocrites!” are found 6 times (vv 13,15,23,25,27,29). Cf. also Mt 6/2,5,16; 7/5; 23/28; Lk 
12/1; ete. 

18. See under "Justification for Life (Rom 5/17-21)" and under "Putting on Christ”, 
pp 274-280 and p. 291 onwards. 


19. For the Pauline understanding of Christian Justification, see under "Justification 
by Faith’, p. 263 onwards. 
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judgement at the Parousia, there is a major identity between the Judaic and 
the Pauline understanding, hut there is an important difference. The iden- 
tity is seen mainly in Rom 1—8, where the doctrine that each one will be 
judged on the merit of his good and bad deeds is upheld: the good will be 
rewarded and the wicked will be punished”’. That final judgement of God 
will be the vindication, not only of the righteous man, but also of the 
righteousness of God (cf. Rom 3/4; Ps 50/6); (for, in the world the good 
are not always rewarded, and the wicked are not always punished; and hence 
God's righteousness is, so to say, not vindicated, nor is the righteous man). 
The difference consists in this: the ‘life’ devolving, by God's just judge- 
ment, upon the righteousness maintained by Law-observance during one's 
lifetime (cf. Lv 18/5; Rom 10/5; Gal 3/12) is not the same as "the justifica- 
tion for life” (cf. e¢s diakatésin z6és, Rom 5/18) which is already a present 
reality for the Christain who is in Christ, and which will find its consumma- 
tion in “eternal life through Christ our Lord” (Rom 5/21) at the final 
judgement. 


As seen earlier, the Judaic righteousness becomes one’s possession by 
being born a member of Israel, and the male member, also by undergoing 
circumcision”!, He maintains himself in righteousness by the observance of 
the Law, and by making atonement for his transgressions. A Jew does not 
"become’ righteous, from being unrighteous before, by the works of the Law; 
"becoming righteous (i.e., being justified) by works of the Law’ refers to 
the final judgement by which his existing righteousness will become establish- 
ed inamissibly by the mercy of God. The Christian justification is different: 
A man is not born righteous; every man is born a sinner, since all men are, 
by the condemnation on the sin of Adam, constituted (katestathésan) sin- 
ners (cf. Rom 5/12,19). From being a constituted sinnei, he is, through 
justification, transferred from “the kingdom of darkness” to the kingdom 
of Christ, "in whom we have redemption, the forgiveness of sins” (Col 
1/18-14). This transfer, that takes place through his being made righteous 
from being a sinner (Christian justification), is made possible for him by 
his insertion in Christ through faith and baptism, and not, by any means, 
through the observance of the Law™. The Christian maintains in his 
righteousness for 'life’ by being-in-Christ (cf. ICor 1/30; Rom 8/1), by not 


20. Cf. also Rom 14/10ff; ICor 3/10-15; 9/23-27; 11/29-32; IICor 5/10; Gal 6/7-10; Phil 
2/12. 

21. Regarding the origin of circumcision in Israel, cf. Gen 17. 

22. E. P. Sanders would call justification a status-term for Judaism, and a transfer-term 
for Paul. Cf. Paul and Palestinian Judaism: A Comparison of patterns of Religion (SCM Press: 
London, 1977), pp 544-545. 
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"falling away from grace” (cf. Gal 5/4), by letting himself guided by the 
Spirit (cf. Rom 8/14; Gal 5/18), by fulfilling the Law of Christ (cf. Gal 6/2), 
and by his faith being operative in love (cf. Gal 5/6)". 


With this clarification of the very basic positions of Paul, as compared 


with those of contemporary Judaism, the reading of the Pauline polemics 
on justification will emerge in much clearer light. 


23. These topics are presented under "Putting on Christ", in Chapter V. 


APPENDIX V 


Inculturation and Catechesis 


1, Church and Inculturation Today 


The term 'inculturation’ is a "neologism"! in the Church; but the 
reality represented by it, in the sense it is meant today in the Church-circles, 
although taken note of in a conscious and urgent way only in our times, 
is, in fact, as old as the Church herself®. It is interesting to note that the 
first time this word ‘inculturation' is found in a Church and Papal docu- 
ment is precisely in the context of catechesis>, 


Many factors of the recent history’ have led the Church, in her pro- 
cess of clarifying her own identity in the modern world®, to become aware 


1, John Paul II, addressing the members of the Pontitical Biblical Commision on 26 
April 1979, says, "Le terme ' acculturation’ ou ‘inculturation’ a beau étre un néologisme...”. 
Cf. Fede e culture alla luce della Bibbia. Atti della Sesstone plenaria 1979 della Pontificia Com- 
misstone Biblica (Elle Di Ci; Turin, 1981) p. 5. The Pope cites this in CT 53. 


2. Cf. GS 44. Traces of inculturation can be already found in the biblical world (cf. 
for instances the studies in Fede e Culture). Already the NT bears witness to different cultural 
currents in the nascent Church. Cf. A. Vanhoye, "Nuovo Testamento ¢ inculturazione” in In- 
culturazione e Formaztone Salesiana. Dosster dell'Incontro di Roma (12-17 selt. 1983), eds., 
Angelo Amato & Andrzej Strus (Editrice S.D.B: Roma, 1984) pp 41-56. Cf. also George Soares 
Prabhu, “The New Testament as a Model of Inculturation” in Jeevadhara 33 (1976) 268-282. 


3. The word '‘enculturation’, in the study of cultural anthropology, was used by M. 
J. Herskowits already in 1947. In the Catholic context, J. Masson has used the expression 
‘catholicisme inculturé' already in 1962. P. Nemesheghi (in 1973) speaks of inculturation as 
a neologism invented by the theology in the East, and it is rendered in German as 
'Einkulturierung'. During the 32nd General Congregation of the Jesuits (1974-75) the term 
becomes frequently used. In the Synod on Catechesis (1977), it is Cardinal Jaime Sin who used 
it for the first time in the Synod Hall. It is found for the first time in a Church document 
in the "Message of the Synod of Bishops to the People of God”, n. 5. Cf. Enchiridion Vaticanum 
(Edizioni Dehoniane: Bologna, 1983!2) vol. 6, p. 302. It is found for the first time in a Papal 
Allocution in the address of John Paul II to the Pontifical Biblical Commision (26 April 1979) 
(cf. n. 1), and in a Papal document in CT 53 (Oct. 1979). Cf. Jestis Lopez Gay, "Pensicro at- 
tuale della Chiesa sullinculturazione” in Incullurazione. Concetti. Problemi. Orientamenti 
(Centrum Ignatianum Spiritualitatis: Roma, 1979); Ary A. Roest Crollius, “What is so new 
about inculturaion?” in Gregorianum 59 (1978) 721-738; "Inculturazione della fede: Il Pro- 
bleme attuale” in Incullurazione della Fede. Saggi interdisciplinart, ed., B. Genero (Edizioni 
Dehoniane: Naples, 1981) pp 13-32. 

4. Some of the factors are mentioned in: the editorial of La Civilta Cattolica 129 (1978) 
IV, 317-318; Roest Crollius, "Per una teologia pratica dell ‘inculturazione” in Inculturaztone, 
pp 38-39. 

5. Paul VI puts it this way in ES 26: *...An effective remedy is needed if all these dangers, 
which are prevalent in many quarters, are to be obviated, and We believe that such a remedy 
is to be found in an increased self-awareness on the part of the Church. The Church must 
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of the need for inculturation, and to take it seriously into consideration, 
It began in a notable way with the Second Vatican Ecumenical Council. 
In her Council documents, the Church voices this need for the whole Church 
with words such as "adaptation", "accommodation", "“aggtornamento" and 
"renewal" —— which are more generic and, if we may say so, more super- 
ficial (not in the pejorative sense) in nature. The journeys of the Popes (Paul 
VI and John Paul II) that took them to the far-off mission lands, beginning 
with Pope Paul's visit to the International Eucharist Congress in Bombay 
(India) in 1964, brought the heart of the Church into vivid contact with 
cultures, with nations, and with other great religions. There followed suit 
convocations of Bishops’ Conferences, like the The Symposium of the 
Episcopal Conferences of Africa and Madagascar at Kampala in 1969, and 
The First Plenary Assembly of the Federation of Asian Bishops' Conferences 
at Taipeh (Formosa) in April 1974. These two formed the providential prelude 
to the Synod of Bishops on the theme of "Evangelization in the Modern 
World" (Sept.-Oct. 1974). Naturally, this Synod focussed much attention 
on evangelization in non-Christian countries. Under such circumstances, 
what was meant as "adaptation" by II Vatican underwent an evolution, and 
was expressed as "indigenization” and "contextualization”. But, as the type 
of evangelization relevant for a vast portion of the Church was more of the 
order of catechesis, and the "adaptation" and "renewal" intended by II 
Vatican could be achieved only through adequate catechesis (including adult- 
catechesis), the attention of the Church was swiftly shifted to catechesis. Dur- 
ing all this period, in the reflections with which the entire Church, par- 
ticularly in her awareness of being ‘catholic’ (with regard to peoples of all 
nations, cultures, and religions), was seething everywhere, the "adaptation" 
of II Vatican gradually evolved into two other expressions, “acculturation” 
and "inculturation”®. It is through this itinerary that "inculturation” made 
a staid entry, in a most natural manner, into the official Church vocabulary 


during the Synod on "Catechesis in Our Times” (Sept.-Oct. 1977), and 
after’. 


get a clearer idea of what it really is in the mind of Jesus Christ...” (Tr, Catholic Truth Society, 
London). 


6. Although CT seems to place ‘acculturation’ and ‘inculturation’ on the same footing, 
(because both words have been used to refer to the same reality), it is commonly agreed that 


the words denote two different emphases. See n. 17 below. Cf. also Adriano Alessi, "Cultura 


ed experienza. Principi di una criteriologia filosofica” in Inculturazione e formazione sale- 
stana, pp 191-209. 


7. This need for inculturation is clearly great in non-Christian countries. But it is equally 
great in most Christian countries because its real issues in reference to their context are not 
at all clear. Their situation is cited by the General Catechetical Directory (1971), which even 
speaks of the need of “a renewed evangelization” (nos. 2-5). 
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2. Inculturation and Incarnation 


Inculturation is the process by which the Church, in her composition 
as local churches, becomes fully incarnate in the peoples to whom she has 
been sent by God with the Goodnews of salvation. This ‘incarnation’ im- 
plies ‘baptism’ in the death and resurrection of Christ her Lord (Gal 
3/27-28)8, being anointed with the Holy Spirit, and being set apart for 
God's own kind purposes (cf. Eph 1/5). This takes place when she, as the 
Sacrament of Christ, is engaged in a dialectical encounter with the respec- 
tive cultures? of her peoples. And she does so in order that all the peoples 
may be brought, with their god-given riches, to the headship of Christ, so 
that she may embody them, as they abide in his (Christ's) fellowship and 
in loving service to his brethren, in their pilgrimage towards the attainment 
of the fullness of glory which is already in the Risen Lord), 


Many are the elements that are woven together in the above theological 
vision of inculturation. I will, however, take only one salient point for 
elaboration. 


The Church is universal (catholic) by her calling, and she is sent to 
communicate "the fruits of salvation to all men” (cf. LG 8, 13,17; OT 20). 
Putting this negatively, the Church is not tied down to any particularism 
or narrow parochialism: 


8. The Pascal mystery (death and resurrection of Christ) that the local Church lives 
in the process of inculturaion in a given cultural milieu consists, on the one hand, in the ac- 
cultured forms of her faith giving way to the more meaningful and authentic incultured forms, 
and, on the other hand, in the faulty and incoherent values in a local culture being eleminated 
in its assimilation into the Christian expression of it. John Paul II, quoting St. Paul refers to 
this in CT 53 with the words "the cross of Christ”. Cf. also Roest Crollius, “Per una teologia...", 
44-48; "Inculturazione della fede: la problematica attuale”, 27-31. The dimension of the Pascal 
Mystery involved in the incarnation of the Church in a given culture is analogous to, and is 
a re-living of, Christ's emptying of himself taking the form of a slave... (cf. Phil 2/5-11). 


9. Regarding what is meant by ‘culture’, cf. GS 53 ff. Elements which at times are, 
in common parlance, thought to belong to culture may actually amount to a pseudo-culture 
or a deteriorating of culture. 

10. Another oft-quoted description of inculturation is the one proposed by Pedro Ar- 
rupe: "...inculturazione significa incarnazione della vita e del messaggio cristiano in una con- 
creta area culturale, in modo tale che questa esperienza non solo riesca ad esprimersi con gli 
elementi propri della cultura in questione (il che sarebbe soltanto un adattamento superficiale), 
ma diventi il principio ispiratore, normativo e unificante, che trasforma e ricrea questa cultura, 
dando origine a “una nuova creazione’. Cf. "Lettera del P. Arrupe sull ‘Inculturazione (14 Maggio 
1978)" in Inculturazione, p. 145. For yet another, cf. Roest Crollius, “What is so new...", p. 
735. Negatively, inculturation is not, primarily repairing wrong trends set in the past; it is 
not running behind a racing culture, to catch up with it; it is not a strategy to foresee trends 
so as to, in some way, take control of the fucure by the present; it is not a stunt at winning 
new converts... These, and others similar to them, would be soulless, peripheral, humanly- 
motivated conceptions of what inculturation is. Instead, it is primarily the process of a people 
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“The Church has been sent to all ages and nations, and, therefore, js 
not tied exclusively and indissoluably to any race or nation, to any one par- 
ticular way of life, or to any customary practices, ancient or modern". 
(GS 58)!! 


Positively, 


"The Church is faithful to her traditions and is at the same time con- 
scious of her universal mission; she can, then, enter into communion with dif- 
ferent forms of culture, thereby enriching both herself and the cultures 
themselves” (ibid) !® 


In fact, the Church, (being, in her spiritual reality, a corporate embodi- 
ment of the Risen Christ), fulfills her salvific mission by becoming 
incarnate", like her Saviour, in a people and in its culture, at a given place 


rediscovering its cultural religious soul in the light of Christ. This process is similar to the one 
of the Church going back to her origins (e,g., the scriptures) for her renewal, and the religious 
congregation going back to their founder to be renewed in their spirit and in their original 
charism, 


Nl. Cf. also John Paul I, "Sapientia Christiana" (1979): "Evangelium praeterea, quod 
omnibus populis cuiusvis aetatis et regionis destinatur, cum nulla Particular? cultura unice con- 
nectttur, sed omnes culturas ita pervadere valet... "(Prooemium 1, italics mine). Cf. Enchirt- 
dion Vaticanum, vol. 6, pp 946-948. From this principle it can be deduced that no culture, 
however Christian, becomes “a normative culture" for the other cultures (This is true also of 
the biblical cultures, for the biblical cultures are normative for faith< cf. CT 535, not in as 
much as ‘cultures’, but in as much as the first incarnation of the Christian faith and tradition 
became encoded in those cultural forms, so that every effort at decoding the Christian message 
will, as a norm, have to return to these cultural forms for its base). 


12. Cf. also LG 13: "Rather she (the Church) fosters and takes to herself, in so far as 
they are good, the abilities, the resources and customs of peoples. In so taking them to herself 
she purifies, strengthens and clevates them”. In his homily at the occasion of the canonization 
of the nine Ugandan martyrs (1965), Paul VI drew a difference between the colonial intentions 
and the intentions of the Church: "Mentre la evangelizzazione introduce un principio ~ la 
religione cristiana — che tende a far scaturire le energie proprie, le virti: insite, le capacita 
latenti della popolazione indigena, o ciot tende a liberarla ¢ renderla autonoma ed adulta, 
ad abilitarla ad esprimersi in modi pid ampi e migliori nelle forme di cultura e di arte propric 
del genio di lei; 1a colonizzazione persegue altre finalita”. Cf, Insegnamenti di Paolo VI, 1 
(1964) pp 588-589 (Lt). It. tr, Osservatore Romano, Oct. 18, 1964. In his message for the Mis- 
sion Sunday of 1966. the Pope says: "... La Chiesa cattolica non solo desidera conoscere queste 
culture per rispettarle, ma anche arricchirle con i valori soprannaturali della grazia, inseren- 
dosi in esse, vivendo le loro stesse caratteristiche”. Cf. Insegnamentt.,., IV (1966) p. 714. John 
Paul II, addressing the Diplomatic Corp, says: "The Church has always wished to participate 
in the life of peoples and nations and to contribute to their development. The Church has 
always recognized particular richness in the diversity and plurality of their cultures, their histories, 
their languages. In many cases the Church has made her specific contribution to the forma- 
tion of these cultures”. L'Oss. Rom., Nov 2, 1978 (Weekly ed), p.3. 


13. Often the Magisterium, in recent times, refers to the Church inculturation as an 
element of the mystery of Christ's incamation (cf. CT 53), since the Church carries on Christ's 
mission. AG 10 reads: "If the Church is to be in a position to offer all men the mystery of 
salvation and the life brought by Ged, then it must implant itself among all these groups in 
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and in a given time!?. 
3. Phases in the Incarnation of the Church 


The incarnation of the Church in a given people with its culture (in- 
culturation) may be said to have three evolving phases: (i) Tradition — 
Assimilation; (ii) Self-expression—Organization; and (iii) Creativity— 
Contribution’. Though inculturation, broadly speaking, is already found 
in an inchoative manner in the two earlier phases, it is in Creativity— 
Contribution that it is really in its true home. The first two phases mark 
the stage of the “implantation” of the Church in a given people, and in a 
given geographic, cultural situation; the third marks the stage of her 
‘adulthood'. The former is more in the phase of ‘evangelization’; in the 
latter, catechests is the apt instrument towards creativity and contribution, 


i. THE IMPLANTATION OF THE CHURCH 


When an already evangelized and inculturated Church announces the 
gospel and communicates her faith to a people as yet not evangelized, her 
missionary, as a faithful minister of Christ, hands over ‘the Christian 
faith’ '6 lived in Azs cultural forms, but with much concern to do so in the 
language of the people, and suited, as much as lies in his capacity, to their 
mentality and culture. In this stage, there is an initial inculturation, more 
acculturation!’, and a sincere effort at adequate hermeneutics of the Chris- 
tian message and the inculcation of the Christian morals (the indicative and 
the imperative of the gospel). The people who receive such a message, under 


the same way that Christ by his incarnation committed himself to the particular social and 
cultural circumstances of the men among whom he lived”. 


14. The culture of a people is not a static reality. The discontinuity of the culture of 
a people from one significant epoch to another is analogous to the discontinuity of culture 
from people to people. Cf. Alszeghy, "II problema teologica dell 'inculturazione del cristianesimo” 
in Inculturazione e formazione salesiana, pp 18-19. 


15. Mons. I. Zoa of the diocese of Yaoundé (Camerun), during the synod on Evangeliza- 
tion, had suggested the folowing phases in the process of evangelization: (i) Transmission (ii) 
Assimilation (iii) Reformulation or Re-expression. Cf. G. Caprile, [1 Sinodo det Vescovt. Terza 
Assemblea Generale (27 sett.-26 ott. 1974) (Rome, 1975) p. 616. Alszeghy cites this in art. cit., 
p. 32, and Lopez Gay on pp 18-19 in his article in Inculturaztone. 


16. What is reffered to as ‘faith’ in the context of inculturation is something more than 
fides qua or fides quae. It is, in truth, the very lived experience of Christ himself; nay, it is 
in some way Christ himself handed on, who is “the power of God and the wisdom of God” 
(ICor 1/24). Note the use of ‘faith’ and ‘Christ’ in Gal 3/23-25. 

17. ‘Acculturation’, in its more obvious sense, tends to refer the discourse primarily to 
a transfer in cultural elements, and through them also lived experiences and values, from one 
people to another. In the context of evangelization, it would rather suggest that the evangeliz- 
ing Church is transmitting her Christian cultural forms while she is communicating her faith. 

Acculturation’ therefore, it seems to us, places the emphasis on where it should not be, name 
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the operation of the Holy Spirit, intuit the revelation, imbibe its expres- 
sions, and assimilate the knowledge-content and the Christian experience, 
‘Theirs is an active receptivity (‘obedience of faith’), in which, often, even 
the cultural forms of the transmitting Church and her people are assimilated, 
often quite unconsciously and even willingly, as the medium of communica- 
tion and as expression of their new identity, Thus begins the faith striking 
roots in a people and in their culture. This is the phase of Tradition— 
Assimilation, 


As the new believers are formed into communities under the missionary 
leadership, the process of implantation of the local Church becomes more ac- 
centuated. Christian traditions are set and handed on; Christian faith begins 
to pervade more clearly the life of the individuals and communities and the 
ambient in which they live and worship. The Community becomes gradually 
equipped to cater to her own needs and to the various expressions and ac- 
tivities of her church-life. A more evolved stage is attained when people of 
the new community take up also the various ministries and lay-apostolates. 
When, finally, the local vocations to the priesthood and to the religious life 
(of men and women, active and contemplative) are sufficiently numerous, 
and are well-trained, some even for the more qualified roles in the dioceses, 
and when the dioceses are formed and are cared for by bishops of their own, 
we may say that the Church there has been implanted with her own vitality 
and vigour, This marks the stage of Self-expression— Organization'®, The 
Church implanted in such a manner becomes a particular or a local Church, 
in fraternal communion with the Church that evangelized her!9, and with 
the rest of the universal Church, and at harmony with the people and na- 
tion of which she forms a part. 


ii. INCULTURATION OF THE CHURCH2? 


The newly stabilized local Church, having become conscious of her own 
identity and the uniqueness of her ‘call’ in the bosom of the universal 


ly on culture. A certain element of acculturation is unavoidable, nay, even required; however, 
genuine process of inculturation stands in judgement over contingent accultured forms. 


18. This phase is dealt with in AG 10-20. 


19. This phase can also have weaning problems, and hence even tensions between the 
evangelizing and evangelized Churches. One can see some such traces in the "Final Declara- 
tion of the Bishops of Africa”, published on Pp 287-291 in Le nuove wie del Vangelo. IV Sinodo 
det Vescovt. I Vescow african parlano a tutta la Chiesa, ed., G. Butturini (EMI: Bologna, 1975). 

20. ‘The inculturation of the faith’, strictly speaking, was the one that took place in 
the Early Church. Though it would not be improper to speak of ‘inculturation of the faith’ 
or ‘inculturation of Christian life’ today — with reference to culture or cultures, it would rather 
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Church, enters into a new phase of vitality, becoming creative in her turn, 
This is her truly constructive phase. Knit together by her liturgical celebra- 
tions, illumined by the Word of God, with her discerning lights given her 
by the Holy Spirit turned on, submissive to the guidance of Christ her Lord 
and beckoned by his ‘call’, she delves deeply to discover her own genuine 
cultural religious soul, and the god-given identity (‘name’) and the gifts 
with which her people has been adorned and enriched by the Creator”). 
She then responds in fidelity to her faith and to the god-given identity of 
her people, and at the same time also with a bursting creativity, bringing 
out from her treasure-house things old and things new, to dedicate them 
to the Lord and to his service®*. Thus she becomes truly autochthonous, 
and truly universal?5. Such a Church cannot but be, by her very existence 
and her activity, rich in her contribution — to her own succeding genera- 
tions, to her own people, nation, and culture, and to the Church universal 
—, both for growth and expansion, as well as for renewal and enrichment. 
This is her phase of Creatévity—Contribution. Here is her inculturation 
at its best. 


In the case of the Churches of long and rich history and traditions, 
a process of renewal is required at every important upheaval in their history 
and cultural milieu, by which they will not only remedy the leaks in the 
continuation of Tradition—Assimilation and Self-expression— Organzzation, 
but will also relaunch, in an authentic and relevant way, their Creativity— 
Contribution. This would be their way of inculturation. In short, a local 


be more proper to speak, so it seems to me, of ‘the inculturation of the Church’, as also a 
careful reading of the Church Magisterium from II Vatican onwards would suggest. 


21, The Culture of a given people, with its various values, is the god-given soil on which 
the word of God is to be sown. Addressing the hierarchy and all the peoples of Africa (Oct. 
29, 1967), Paul VI says: "La Chiesa considera con molto rispetto, i valori morali e religiosi 
della tradizione africana, non solo per il loro significato, ma anche perché vede in essi /a base 
provvidenziale sulla quale trasmettere il messaggio evangelico e avvicinare la costruzione della 
nuova societa in Cristo” (n. 14). Cf. Insegnamenti..., V (1967) p. 606. 

22. Note how EN 638 speaks of these two elements: fidelity and creativity. It is precisely 
in this phase that the mystery of the cross is to be lived, where the Church will have to keep 
in mind Christ’s words, that his kingdom is not of this world (cf. Jn 18/36). 

23. Paul VI, in the letter he addressed to the First Plenary Assembly of the Federation 
of Asian Bishops’ Conferences (1974), exhorts: “The Church must make herself in her fullest 
expression native to your countries, your cultures, your races. Let the seed, which is the word 
of God, put down deep roots in the fertile soil of Asia. Let the Church draw nourishment from 
the genuine values of the venerable Asian religions and cultures”. Cf. Insegnamenti..., XII 
(1974), p. 354. Earlier (1970), in Manila he said, “Just as Jesus Christ shared the condition 
of those who were his own, so the man of Asia can be a Catholic and remain fully Asian". 
Insegnamenti..., VIII (1970), p. 1215. 


24. Of course, the three phases need not unfold in such neatly successive stages. 
41 
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Church receives a ‘call’ to inculturate herself each time she perceives, in 
the meaningful fulfillment of her mission, a significant gap between her 
statusquo and the cultural milieu she finds herself in. And the local Church 
will inculturate herself, not by falling into skepticisms, discouragements, 
disillusionments, negativisms, and by looking for alibis (in clericalism, in- 
stitutionalism, rigidity of the magisterium etc), but by searching for her true 
cultural religious soul, by nourishing herself on the Word of God, by true 
discernment, and by the reconciliation which is found by living the cross 
and resurrection of Christ her Lord. 


4. Areas of Inculturation 


The process of inculturation of a local Church covers the entire gamut 
of Church-activity. First, in the way she expresses herself: in Liturgy and 
non-liturgical worship, in manners, customs, social rites, and group inter- 
relations; in language, music, art-forms, and architecture, in the various 
media of social communications, and in various pastoral methods and ser- 
vices. Second, in the way she organizes herself: in the laws, praxis, and code 
of conduct she fixes for herself, in the systems and institutions by which she 
will carry on her organization, administration, co-ordination, ministry, and 
pastoral care, in the hierarchy of values she will set up, and in her styles 
of management and co-operation. Third, in the way she caters to her task 
of Tradition: in contents and methods of evangelization, of catechesis, in 
hermeneutics of biblical interpretation, in homiletics, in family apostolate, 
in the various forms of lay and youth apostolate, and in the training of 
catechists, of men for the various ministries, and of religious and priests. 
Fourth, in the way she cultivates reflection: in theologizing, in philosophiz- 
ing, in dialogue for the promotion of theism, ecumenism, inter-religious 
understanding, social justice, and world peace. Fifth, in the way she cultivates 
herself: in her prayer-models and contemplation, in asceticism, in spirituality 
and mysticism, in spiritual direction and spiritual animation. She does all 
this in communion and collaboration with the other Churches and with the 
universal Church, and helped and guided by the Magisterium and an il- 
lumined hierarchy. But, being a spiritual reality (though corporate and visi- 
ble), she is humbly aware that the ultimate protagonist of her inculturation 
is God, who has called her to such a task in His design of salvation, with 
Christ as her Lord (from whom the ministries), and with the Spirit of com- 
munion (from whom all the charisms) cementing her in love. 
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5. Catechesis as an Instrument of Inculturation 


In regard to the process of inculturation, there can be chiefly two ex- 
treme forms of dispositions among the people forming the local Church; 
(i) Those that resist it; and (ii) Those that work for it with alacrity. These 
two groups may count bishops, priests, religious and lay people. Those that 
resist (we do not say reject) inculturation are often people who had learn- 
ed the earlier catechesis and its spirit quite well, who had built their value- 
systems on it, and who remain attached to it, and who, on that account, 
feel the changes in that catechesis and Church-praxis as a threat to their 
faith and to their religious cultural identity. As a rule, these belong to an 
older age-group. Those that wish to be very progressive in inculturation are 
oiten of a younger age-group, and temperamentally different from the 
former. Many may be the motivations, even valid ones, that may propel this 
category of people towards their projected tasks of inculturation — such as 
an eagerness to throw away a foreign image that may be irksomely felt to 
exist, a desire to see quick implementation of Church directives, etc. They 
could however run the great risk of creating a certain elitism in the Church, 
and of forgetting that inculturation is the concerted task of the entire local 
Church, and that its true protagonist is the Holy Spirit that animates the 
Church”, The two extreme positions spoken above, or either of them, 
natural in themselves, when taken up obstinately, are, in the ultimate analysis, 
an unconscious glorification of egoisms. And the situation that may arise 
when the two trends get polarized can be compared to the Corinthian- 
situation ("I'm for Peter”, "I'm for Paul”, "I’m for Apollos”). Paul would 
describe this as sarkzkos (‘of the flesh’), and the ‘faith’ that inspires such 
polarizations as ‘milk', and not 'solid food’ (cf. ICor 1/10-13; 3/1-4). This 
would, by itself, point out to the need for further catechesis or ‘formation 
in faith’, 

‘A more integrated and illumined process of inculturation is embarked 
upon, especially in a local Church which has a long-standing Church life 
and activity, when her members (bishops, priests, religious and lay people) 
become generally conscious, in an informed, refined, and committed way, 
of the need of their Church incarnating herself in a new way into the culture 
of her own people. The privileged instrument to bring about this new 
awareness, commitment, and creative endeavour is CATECHESIS26 — 


25. The Holy Spirit, just as He overshadowed Mary in the mystery of incarnation of 
Christ, overshadows the Church today as she enters in process with a given people and its culture 
toward the incarnation of Christ in it in faith. 

26. What do we intend by catechesis? By catechesis we intend illumining people about 
the meaning and purpose of their life and history as pervaded by God's salvific action in Christ, 
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particularly adult-catechesis. It is not by accident, therefore, that the term 
‘inculturation’ made its debut in Church official parlance in the Synod 
on Gatechesis. The bishops, in their declaration to the People of God at 
the end of the Synod, state: 


" 


Hoc sensu dicere licet catechesim quoddam instrumentum 


‘inculturationis’ esse. Quod significat eam evolvere et insimul ab intra il- 
luminare vitae formas illorum ad quos sese dirigit. Fides christiana per 


catechesim in ipsas culturas inserenda est”.2” 


Catechesis is the instrument of inculturation chiefly in two ways: (i) 
By inculcating the proper dispositions for it; and (ii) By itself (catechesis) 
inculturating. The inculcating of the proper dispositions implies, first, the 
task of removing the blocks towards a healthy and harmonious _ 
inculturation®®, This is not done negatively, by decrying the ‘errors’ of the 
past, by playing on regional and national feelings, by entering into heated 
controversies and sterile discussions on various issues, etc. This is done 
positively, by bringing to awareness the history of the local Church; the 
elements of the history of the Church that point out to the way she, being 
divine and human in her institution, was wont to be creative, from the earliest 
times, in every culture, and in every age; by bringing the people to rediscover 
their own true cultural religious soul; by teaching them to appreciate the 
new mandate of the Church and her call to the nations where inculturation 
is a must for Church's authentic presence there; etc. The practical ways 
of such inculcation is left to the genius of each people.?9 


Not stopping with creating the right dispositions, catechesis must itself set 
the pace by inculturating; it should express itself in a language, in thought- 
patterns, models and methods, art-forms and media, adapted to the cultural 
religious soul of the people. Such a catechesis will be all the more construc- 


by kindling and fostering their faith through personal witness and impartation, particularly 
by means of interpretative word, so that they may grow in Christian maturity, live out their 
faith in fidelity, and witness it to others joyously. 


27. "Cum tam ad exitum”, Synod of Bishops (1977), n.5. Cf. Enchiridion Vaticanum, 
Vol. 6, p. 302. Trans: "In this sense we can say that catechesis is an instrument of "inculturation”. 
This means that catechesis develops and at the same time enlightens from within the way of 
life of those to whom it is addressed. Through catechesis the Christian faith must become in- 
carnate in all cultures". L’ Oss. Rom., Nov. 3, 1977, p.3. 


28. This does not rule out the possibility of tensions and 'growing pains’ in the process 
of inculturation. As in a growth-oriented organism, such tensions, when faced in an enlighten- 
ed way, and if they do not get polarized in a negative way, would only contribute to a more 
comprehensive and a deeper process of inculturation. 


29. Such practical ways would include also Pprovocatory models. But they must be under- 


taken not ignoring communication-gaps, with prudence regarding place, mode, and timing, 
and avoiding undue alacrity. All this would fall under the ‘discernment’ CT 53 speaks of. 
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tive, since it will bring ‘the solid food' more attuned to be assimilated by 
the people; and thus faith and culture will get cross-fertilized. In this way 
catechesis will "bring the power of the gospel into the very heart of culture 
and cultures” (CT 53). The insights of her people into the mystery will be 
deepened, since they themselves will be unfolding an element of the mystery, 
of the economy of salvation, of bringing all things under the lordship of 
Christ (cf. anakephalawsasthat, Eph 1/10). An incultured catechesis will 
bring about an incultured local Church, which, in turn, can evangelize her 
people in an incultured way, can come forth with incultured expressions 
of worship in her liturgy, can theologize in an incultured way, etc. In other 
words, an incultured catechesis can help the people "to bring forth from 
their own living tradition original expressions of Christian life, celebration 
and thought” (CT 53). In short, catechesis can be a truly valid instrument 
in the process of Church-inculturation. 


6. Inculturation in Christian Catechesis 


The Church magisterium has not left us without indications as to how 
the delicate, responsible, and patient task of inculturation has to be taken 
up in the field of catechesis. 


With a view to safeguarding the essential elements in Christian catechesis 
in the process of inculturation, John Paul II says: 


"Two things must however be kept in mind. On the one hand the Gospel 
message cannot be purely and simply isolated from the culture in which it 
was first inserted (the Biblical world or, more concretely, the cultural milieu 
in which Jesus of Nazareth lived), nor, without serious loss, from the cultures 
in which it has already been expressed down the centuries; it does not spring 
spontaneously from any cultural soil; it has always been transmitted by means 
of an apostolic dialogue which inevitably becomes part of a certain dialogue 
of cultures. On the other hand, the power of the Gospel everywhere transforms 
and regenerates. When that power enters into a culture, it is no surprise that 
it rectifies many of its elements. There would be no catechesis if it were the 
Gospel that had to change when it came into contact with the cultures. To 
forget this would simply amount to what Saint Paul very forcefully calls 
‘emptying the cross of Christ of its power’ (cf. [Cor 1/17). 


It is a different matter to take, with wise discernment, certain elements, 
religious or otherwise, that form part of the cultural heritage of a human group 
and use them to help its members to understand better the whole of the Chris- 
tian mystery. Genuine catechists know that catechesis "takes flesh” in the various 
cultures and milieux: one has only to think of the peoples with their great 
differences, of modern youth, of the great variety of circumstances in which 
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people find themselves today. But they refuse to accept an impoverishment 
of catechesis through a renunciation or obscuring of its message, by adapta- 
tions, even in language, that would endanger the ‘precious deposit’ of the 
faith (cf, IITim 1/14), or by concession in matters of faith or morals. They 
are convinced that true catechesis eventually enriches these cultures by help- 
ing them to go beyond the defective or even inhuman features in them, and 
by communicating to their legitimate values the fullness of Christ (cf. Jn 1/16; 
Eph 1/10)". (CT 53) 


Pointing out to how the process of actual inculturation is entered upon, 
the Pope says: 


",..For this purpose, catechesis will seek to know these cultures and their essen- 
tial components; it will learn their most significant expressions; it will respect 
their particular values and riches, In this manner it will be able to offer these 
cultures the knowledge of the hidden mystery (cf. Rom 16/25; Eph 3/5), and 
help them to bring from their own living traditions original expressions of 
Christian life, celebration, and thought” (zb:d). 


This injuction of the Magisterium inculcates a bastc attitude in the approach 
towards a given culture and a cultural group. This would consist not merely 
in a great openness and friendliness, but even more in an esteem and respect 
for their particular values and riches. Further, the Magisterium promotes 
not only an unbiased enquiry into "the essential components” of the given 
culture, but even an empathic involvement, illumined by genuine discern- 
ment, to the extent of learning its "most significant expressions”. 


As we have seen earlier, the task of the inculturation, that brings forth 
"original expressions of Christian life, celebration, and thought”, is the task 
of the entire local Church. However, it has to be provoked, fed, assessed, 
and sustained by individuals and groups in it who have the charism for it, 
under the enlightened leadership of the hierarchy. The task of inculturation 
being varied, these catalysts promoting inculturation also will be varied. 
These persons, being talented and/or qualified, each in his or her own field, 
should also have a sensus ecclesiae which is universal and spiritual. They 
must be men and women who are accustomed to discernment and to be 
led by the Spirit, who have a deeper perception into the Christian wisdom 
and Christian consciousness, who feel an interior ‘call’ for the common up- 
building of the Church and society, and who do not act motivated by petty, 
short-time, personal or group gains*”. One category of catalysts who have 
notable role to play are those possessing an additional expertise and an in- 

30. We had used the word ‘catalyst’ on purpose, to imply this spiritual detachment 


(cf. ni&skamtya karma) which is indispensible in this work of inculturation, and which is the 
mark of liberated, intergrated, and spiritual men. 
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terior perception in matters theological. Theology being a reflective science, 
they would help to cultivate the theological reflection of the Church in 
her process of inculturation. However, a meaningful, inspiring incultured 
theology can come only at a second moment, when the local Church is well 
under way in the process of inculturation. The contributions of the catalysts 
being so, the ultimate criterion in the selection and promotion of the in- 
cultured forms and expressions, however, is the people of God composing 


the local Church. 


7, A Dialogal Empathic Religious Search 


The basic attitude inculcated by John Paul II, particularly in under- 
taking a religious enquiry in a non-Christian milieu, is in the line of what 
his predecessor Paul VI had described as ‘dialogue’ in his Ecclesiam Suam. 
Paul VI says: 


"Dialogue, therefore, is a recognized method of the apostolate. It is a way 
of making spiritual contact (antmorum iungendorum veluti instrumentum)" 
(ES 81). 
Further, Paul VI specifies that the nature of this dialogue is empathic: 


"Since the world cannot be saved from the outside, we must first of all 
identify ourselves with those to whom we would bring the Christian message 
(eorum vitae formas tnduamus) — like the Word of God who himself became 
man... Then, before speaking we must take great care to listen not only to 
what men say, but more especially to what they have it in their hearts to say 
(opus est deinde ut, anteguam loguamur, multum opere hominis voct, quin 
potius animo audiendo demus). Only then will we understand them and respect 
them, and even, as far as possible, agree with them” (ES 87).*! 


The dialogue intended here by the Pope is dialogue in general. Em- 
barking on the process of inculturation, in fact, requires that the local Church 
enters in dialogue on all areas affecting culture and society. The area of 
dialogue relevant to our context (the context of the study undertaken in this 
book), however, is dialogue with religions. 


31. Paul VI states, moreover, that dialogue is a valid means of carrying out her mission 
(colloquim quasi ratio quaedam est putandum apostolict obeundi muneris) (ES 81). It was in 
II Vatican that the Church Magisterium took a first bold step, with a timid and guarded aper- 
ture, towards realizing the catholicity of the Church's calling towards the other great religions 
(Cf. NE 2; GS 93). As Mary (her model) did after finding the boy Jesus in the temple, the 
Church has begun to listen and to contemplate the working of the Risen Christ in mankind 
and its religions and ideologies, in order to understand what it all means. A recent Church 
document on dialogue, for instance, recommends esteem, appreciation, cordiality, empathy, 
and a sincere involvement through study, co-operation, and dialogue. Cf. “The attitude of 
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The empathic dialogue which we hold with the Hindu holy and 
learned men and with their scriptures, is to discerningly learn what their ° 
true human, spiritual, mystical expertences are, and how they are found 
expressed in their scriptures and other forms**. In other words, the search 
that we institute, as a first step in the process of inculturation, would help 
us to empathically see their genuine religious experiences as how they sec 
them, to the extent possible, and feel them as how they would feel them, 
and to learn the expressions in which they are expressed. Naturally, such 
a search requires in the Christian, as a first condition, a clear possession and 
perception of his own Christian identity. It would require of him not only 
to know his doctrines and his theology well, or to acquire the skills of 
communication-dynamics, etc; it would require of him, especially, a stable, 
in-depth, serene, and loving possession of his life of faith. He ought to be 
a highly graced person. This religious identity is of paramount importance 
since the search instituted is in a religious matter. Lack of clear indentity, 
in the person entering into dialogue, therefore, would jeopardize the whole 
cause of dialogue and inculturation. 


From all that we have said above it will be clear that local Church can- 
not take up her task of inculturation meaningfully without proper catechesis 
— acatechesis which ensures that inculturation becomes a people's process 
even as it aims at their formation in faith. And a relevant inculturation can- 
not take place without a sincere attitude of enriching dialogue.** 


the Church towards the followers of other religions” in L'Oss. Rom., 25 June, 1984, pp 10-11, 
nos 26-35. 

32. The document cited in the above note speaks also of the receiving moments in the 
dialogue: "Questa dinamica dei rapporti umani spinge noi cristiani ad ascoltare e compredere 
cid che gli altri credenti possono trasmetterci onde trarre profitto dai doni che Dio elargisce” 
(n.21). The Synod of Bishops (1977) saw in the process of inculturation in catechesis not only 
a ‘giving’, but also a ‘receiving’: "Vera ‘incarnatio’ fidei per catechesim supponit non solum 
processus ‘dandi’ sed etiam ‘accipiendi‘*. “Cum iam ad exitum" n. 5 already cited under n. 27. 

33. Regarding inculturation, see also "Whither Inculturation?” under General Synthesis 
and Conclusion, pp 428-434. 
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A. THE SAIVA SIDDH ANTHAM 


I, Original Texts and English Translations 
1, Thiruvarutpayan 
2. The Sastras 
3. The Stétras 
4. Selected Sanskrit Canonical Works 
5. Two Ancient Tamil Classical Works 
6. A Few Other Revered Saivite Works 


Il. Works Relevant to the Siddhantham 


1. Non-Tamil Works 
a. English 
b. German 
c. French 
d. Italian 
e. Latin 


2. Tamil Works (Selection) 


NOTE: 


1, 


2. 


we 


In Tamilnadu, commonly, people do not have a surname. Thus, at times we find caste names 
(e.g. Pillai, Mudhaliyar, Iyer, etc), or the father’s name (or husband's name) used in the 
place of surname. Here, I have placed the personal name first. E.g. NILAKANTA SASTRI, 
K. A (where 'K’ stands for the place 'Kallidaikkutichi’; and ‘A’ stands for the father’s 
name '‘Ayya’). 


For transliterating the names of authors and their works, if the work is in Tamil, I have 
followed the transliteration scheme given in Vol. One. If instead the work is in English, I 
have kept the form in which they are found in the work itself, 


- When the ‘Editorial House’ includes the name of the place, the place of publication (if 


same) is not repeated (e.g. University of Madras, Dharumapura Adhinam, etc). 


. KALAGAM stands for the editorial and publishing house called Thirunelveli Thennindhiya 


Saivasiddhantha Nutpadhippuk KALAGAM (The South India Saiya Siddhanta Works 
Publishing Society, Tinnevelly, Limited), Madras, with branches at Tirunelveli, Madurai, 
Coimbatore, Tiruchirapalli, and Kumbakonam. 

SD stands for the review Siddhanta Deepika. The Review began with the name The Light 
of Truth or Siddhanta Deepzka in 1897; it became The Siddhanta Deeptka or The Light 
of Truth in 1906 (after ceasing in 1908); and it became The Agamic Review or the Sid- 
dhanta Deepika in its last issues before it discontinued in 1913. 


SS stands for the review Sava Siddhanta which is the organ of Saiva Siddhanta Maha- 
samajam or Peravai, Madras. 


TC stands for the review Temi Culture. 
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I. ORIGINAL TEXTS AND ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


1, THIRUVARUTPAYAN 


ARUNAI VADIVEL MUDHALIYAR, S., Thiruvarutpayan Vilakka urat (Dharuma- 
pura Adhinam, 1974). 

DHARUMAPURA ADHINA MADALAYA SAMAYAPPRACHARA NILAYAM, ed., 
Thiruvarutpayan in Aindhavadhu Andu Malar (1957-58) (Madras, 1959). With 
introd. by K. Vajaravel Mudaliar, with Nirambavalagar Urai, and with the Eng. 
Trans. and Notes of J. M. Nallaswami Pillai. 

KALAGAM (P. RAMANATHA PILLAI), ed., Thiruvarutpayan & Vinavenba. 
Vilakka Urat (Kalagam: Madras, 19752). Found also in Meykanda Satthiram 
Padhinangu (Kalagam: Madras, 19813), 

RAMALINGA MUDHALIYAR, S., Thiruvarutpayan. Milamum Uraityum (Salem, 
1974). Written according to the Comm. given by Nanapragasa Dhésiga Parama- 
chariya Svamigal of Kafichipuram. 

SAIVA SIDDHANTA MAHASAMAJAM (also as SAMAJAM), ed., Thiruvarutpayan 
(Samajam: Madras, 1934). It contains Nirambavalagar Urai and Sindhanai Urat. 

SIVAPADHASUNDHARAM, S., Thiruvarutpayan (with Comm.) (Saiva paribalana 
Sabai: Jaffna, 193619). It contains Nirambavalagar Urai and excerpts of Sin- 
dhanai Urat. 

SRINIVASAM, T. A., Thiruvarutpayan, with Thertvukkatturat (Thiruvavaduthutai 
Adhinam, 1957). 

SUNDHARAMOURTHI, K., Thiruvarutpayan, with Thelivurai (Thiruppanandhal, 1978). 

THIRUPPANANDHAL ADHINAM, ed., Thiruvarutpayan (with Text, Notes with 
Eng. and Hindi Trans.) (Thiruppanandhal, 1966). 

VAJJIRAVELU MUDHALIYAR, K., Thiruvarutpayan (with Comm. & textual 
revision) (Jaffna, 1969). 


Translation 


GHOSE, RAMA, Grace tn Satva Siddhanta. A Study of Thiruvarutpayan. Translitera- 
tion, Translation, and Annotated Commentary with the Text in Tamil given in 
full as Appendix (Varanasi, 1984). 

NALLASWAMI PILLAI. J.M., Light of Grace or Thiruvarutpayan of Umapatht 
Siva Charya. Translated with Notes and Introd. (Saiva Siddhanta Sabha: 
Trichinopoly, 1896!) (Dharmapura Adhinam, 19452). 

POPE, GEORGE UGLOW, The Téruvacagam or 'Sacred Utterances' of the Tamil 
Poet, Saint, and Sage Manikkavacagar (Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1900; Reprint: 
University of Madras, 19702). (The Eng. Trans. of Thiruvarutpayan is found in 
the Appendix, between pp xxxix-lx). 

RAMACHANDRAN, T. N., Siddhanta-Chathustayam, (T.N.N.M.L.& Publica- 
tions; Thanjavur, 1980). This booklet contains the translation in Eng. of ThAP, 
NV, KK, and UNV. 
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2. THE SASTRAS 


a, Together 


DHARMAPURA ADHINAM, ed., Meykanda Satthiram (Dharmapuram: 1942), 


KALAGAM (P, RAMANATHA PILLAI), ed., Meykanda Satthiram. Padhinangu, 


Milamum Uratyum, 2 vol., (Kalagam: (Madras, 19815). Henceforward referred 
to as MSP 


NAGALINGA MUDHALIYAR, K., ed., Meykanda Satthiram. Miilamum Uratyum 
(Madras 1987). 


SAIVA SIDDHANTA MAHASAMAJAM, ed., Siddhanta Satthiram (Madras, 1934). 


SUBRAMANIA PILLAI, K., Meykanda Nilgal (with Polippurai — paraphrased 
prose rendering) Kanchipuram, 1938). 


b. Siva Nana Boédham 


DHURAISAMI PILLAI, Au, S., Sivatianabodhamum Stfruratyum (with Notes) 
(Annamalai University, 1953). 


KALAGAM (P. RAMANATHA PILLAI), ed., Srvatanabodhamum Stffuraiyum 
(Kalagam: Madras, 19773). Found also in MSP. 

MURUGAVEL, N. R., Sivaiana Bodham. Milamum Padhavaraiyum (Sékkilar 
Padhippagam: Madras, 1983). 

SUBRAMANIA PILLAI, K., Meykanda dhévanayanar aruliccheydha Stvanana- 
bédhamilamum Stvaianayéghigal tyarityaruliya Sivatianabashyamum (Madurai, 
1906). Also Stvaidanabodha Mapadiyam, (Samajam: Madras, 1937); Sivafana 
Padtyam (Kalagam: Madras, 1952). 


~~) Meykandérum Sivatanabodhamum (Kalagam: Madras, 19774). 
---+, Stuaitanabédha Polippurai (Kalagam: Madras, 1966). 


SUBRAMANIYAN, S. V., Sivafiana Mapadtyam (Ulagatthamil ‘Kalvi Iyakkam: 
Madras, 1986). 


THIRUVAVADUDHURAI ADHINAM, ed., Sivaiana 
mal's Virutthiyurat) (Thiruvavadudhuiai, 1961). 


VELLIYAMBALAVANA DHESIGAR, Nanabaranauilakha Mapadiyam (Comm. on 
SNB), 2 vol., (Dharmapura Adhinam, 1957). 


bodham (with Pandipperu- 


Translation 


GOVINDA CHARYA, A., "Key to Sivagnana Bodha" (Skt. Text & Trans. with Gloss) 
The Light of Truth or Siddhanta Deepika 5 (1901-02) 48-53. 

HOISINGTON, HENRY R., “Siva-Gnana-Potham. Instruction in the Knowledge 
of God. A Metaphysical and Theological Treatise”. Trans. from the Tamil, with 


an Introd. and Notes. Article II, in The Journal of the American Oriental 
Soctety 1V/1 (1854) 31-102. 
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MATTHEWS, GORDON, Siva-Nana-Bédham. A Manual of Saiva Religious Doc- 
trine. Trans. from the Tamil, with Synopsis, Exposition, etc. (Oxford University 
Press, 1948). 

MURUGESA MUDALIAR, N., ed., Stva Giana Patham of Sri Meykanda Deva 
(13th century). Reprint of Hoisington's translation, edited with Preface, Notes, 
and Text. Appendices in Tamil, Sanskrit, Kannada (only transliterations of the 
previous two), and French (from Skt.) (Dharmapura Adhinam, 1979). K. Vajravel 
Mudaliar opines, in his Preface, that Hoisington would have followed Pandtp- 
perumal's Urai. 

NALLASWAMI PILLAI, J. M., Sitvagnana Bodham of Metkanda Deva (with Notes 
and Introd.) (Madras, 1895) (Dharmapura Adhinam, 1949) (Kalagam: Madras, 
1984). 

NAVAMONEY DAVID NADAR, An English Translation of St. Meykanda Deva 
Nayanar's Siva Jnana Bodham (Trichinopoly, 1927). 

PIET, JOHN H., A Logical Presentation of the Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy (CLS: 
Madras, 1952). 

NALLASWAMI PILLAI, J. M., “Dravida Maha Bashyam” published in Eng. in 
a supplementary form from 8 (1906) Nov. issue onwards in SD). 

VAJRAVEL MUDALIAR, K., Sivajiana Mapadtyam (Madurai Kamarajar Univer- 
sity, 1985) 


c. Siva Nana Siddhiyar 
DHARUMAIYADHINAM, ed., Stvaftana Siddhiyar (Supakkam with Polippurai by 
K. Subramania Pillai) (Dharmapuram, 1981). 


----, Stvafiana Siddhiyar, Supakkam. Afuvarurai (commentaries of the six), 4 vol., 
(Madras, 1904) (Devasenapathi opines it contains many errors, cf. Preface, Sazva 
Siddhanta). 

KALAGAM (P. RAMANATHA PILLAI), ed., Sivafiana Siddhiyar. Parapakkam 
(with Thatthuvapprakasar Urai) (Kalagam: Madras, 19752). Found also in MSP. 

KALAGAM, ed., Srraiana Siddhiyar. Supakkam (with Siventana Munivar's Polip- 
purai and Subramaniyadhésiga Svamigal's Padhavurai) (Kalagam: Madras, 
19733). Also in MSP. 

THIRUVILANGAM.., Sivafiana-Siddhiyar Supakham: Putthurai (Jaffna: 1971). 


Translation 


NALLASWAMI PILLAI, J. M., Stvagiana Siddhtyar of Arulnandi Stvacharya with 
Introd., Notes, Glossary, etc. (Madras, 1913) (Dharmapura Adhinam, 1948). Also 


"Sivajnana Siddhiyar” in SD issues between 1897-1902. 
SIVARAMAN, K., Siva Jnana Siddhtyar, (Kasi Mutt: Thirupanandhal, 1950). 


d. Sivapprakdsam 
DHARUMAIYADHINAM, ed., Stvuapprakasam (with Polippurat by K. Subramania 
Pillai) (Dharmapuram, 1983). 
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KALAGAM (P, RAMANATHA PILLAI), ed., Stoapprakasam. Miiamum Mad. 
huraié- Chivapprakasar Uratyum (Kalagam: Madras, 19522). Found also in MSP. 

SAMAJAM, ed., Sivapprakasam (with the Sindhanai Urai of Nallasiva Dhevar) 
(Samajam: Madras, 1934). 


Translation 


HOISINGTON, HENRY R., "Siva-pirakasam. Light of Sivam. A Metaphysical and 
Theological Treatise" (with Notes) The Journal of the American Oriental Socie- 
ty IV/2 (1854) 127-244. 

RAMACHANDRAN, T.N., "Sivaprakasam of Saint Umapathi Devanayanar" (Trans, 
into English with Notes) in SS 12 (1977) Oct-Dec issue onwards. 


SUBRAMANIA PILLAI, K., Sivaprakasam of Umapathi Sivam (Trichy Mouna Mutt, 
1945) (Dharmapura Adhinam, 1949). 


e. The Other Sastras 


DHARUMAPURA ADHINAM, ed., Irupa Irubahdhu (Dharmapuram, 1977) 
(Comm. by N. R. Murugavél, and Eng. Trans. and Notes by J. M. Nallaswami 
Pillai). 

DHARUMAPURA ADHINAM, ed., Unmai Vilakkam (Dharmapuram, 1977) 
(with Prose rendering by K. Subramaniya Pillai). 

KALAGAM (P. RAMANATHA PILLAI), ed., Irupavrrubadhu & Unmai Vilakkam 
(with Szkah’ Thatthuvanathar Urai of II, and Old Comm. of UV, and with Notes 
of P, Ramanatha Pillai (henceforth as PRP) (Kalagam: Madras, 19752). 

soot » Poftip Pahtodat — Kodtkkavi — Nefiju Vidu Thidhu — Unmai Neji Vilak- 
kam (with Palatya Urai, and Notes of PRP) (Kalagam: Madras, 19772). 

sees . Sankarpa Niragaranam (with Nanapprakasa Dhésigar's Palaiya Urai and Notes 
of PRP) (Kalagam: Madras, 19772). 

----, Thiruvarutpayan & Vinavenba. Vilakka Urai (with Namacchivayat Thambiran 


Urai for VV) (Kalagam: Madras, 19752). 


none » Thiruvundhiyarum Thirukkalittuppadiyarum (with an Old Polippurat, and with 
the Notes of PRP) (Kalagam: Madras, 19782). 


N.B.: All the above of Kalagam's are also found in MSP. 


NANAPPRAGASA DHESIGA PARAMACHARIYA SVAMIGAL, ed., Thiru- 


vundhiyar. Milamum Sivapprakasar Uratyum (Thondaimandala Adhinam: 
Kafichipuram, 1968). 


----- . Unmaz Vilakkam (with Comm.) (Thamiinadu Dheyvigap Péravai: Madras, 
1967). 


SAMAJAM, ed., Sankalpa Niragaranam (with Palaiya Uraz) (Samajam: Madras, 
1940). 


wees , Thirukkaliffuppadiyar, (with Palatya Urai) (Samajam: Madras, 1940). 
sooee . Thiruvundhiyar (with Palaiya Urat) (Samajam: Madras, 1940). 
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VAJJIRAVELU MUDHALIYAR, K., Thiruvundhtyar, (with Comm.) (Madras, 1969). 
Gn » Unmat Vilakkam (with Comm.) (Dharmapura Adhinam, 1954), 


Translation 


KULASABARATNAM, "Thiruvundiar” in SD 3 (1900-1901). 

MURUGESA MUDALIAR, N., Sankarpa Niragaranam of Sri Umapathi Stvacarya. 
Trans., Comm. (Dharmapura Adhinam, 1975). 

senee , "Sankarpa-niragaranam” (transliterated Text and meaning, with Comm.) in 
SS 3 (1968) Jan-Mar issue onwards, 

NADARASAN, B., Tiruvuntyar (rendered into English) (Sri Kasi Madam: Tirup- 
panandal, 1958). 


NALLASWAMI PILLAI, J. M., Irupa Virupahdu (Dharmapuram, 1950). Also 
"Irupa-Iru-pathu of St. Arulnandi Sivacharyar” in SD 13 (1912-18) 370ff and suc- 


cessive issues. 

reese » "Kodikkavi of St. Umapathi Sivacharya” in SD 14 (1914) 145-147. 

sooo , Siddhanta Trayam (Kodtkkavi, Vinavenba, and Unmainert Vilakkam) (Dhar- 
mapura Adhinam, 1946). 

seeee » Unmaivilakkam (Madras, 1929). 

oo2+ » "Light of Truth or Unmai Vilakkam of Tiruvadigai Manavasagam Kadanthar"” 
in SD 5 (1901-02) 165-168 and successively. 

RAMACHANDRAN, T. N., "Nenju vidu thoothu (Message through the Heart)” 
(rendered into English Heroic Verse without rhyme) in SS 11 (1976) 101-106; 131-135. 

seeee , "Porrip Pahrotai (Multiple Hymn of Praise)" (rendered into English Heroic 
Verse without rhyme) in SS 12 (1977) 100-108. 

stone , Siddhanta-Chathushtayam (T.N.N.M.L.& Publications: Thanjavur, 1980). 

SINGARAVELU, C. N., “Unmai Vilakkam — The Exposition of Truth” (rendered 
into Eng. with Notes and Introd.) in SS 9 (1974) Jan-Mar issue onwards. 

sooo , Unmai Vilakkam (The Exposition of Truth). A Primer of Saiva Siddhanta 
Tamil Text, Translation in English with Notes and Index (Madras, 1981). 


SOMASUNDRA THAMBIRAN SWAMIGAL, ed., Vinavenba, Kodtkhavi, and Light 
on the True Path (Unmai Neri Vilakkam) (Dharmapura Adhinam, 1946) (with 
Comm. of Namachivaya Thambiram on VV and KK, of Isvaramurthi Pillai on 
UNV, with Eng. Trans. of J. M. Nallaswami Pillai, and with Introd. of 


K. Vajravel Mudaliar). 
SUBRAMANIAM, R. S., "Tiruvuntiyar of Saint Uyyavanthadeva Nayanar” in SD 
13 (1912-13) 251-270 and successively. 


8. THE STOTRAS 


a. The Panniru Thirumufai: Entire 
DHARUMAPURA ADHINAM, ed. The twelve Thirumufai are published in 
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separate volumes under their respective names, with Notes by distinguished Saivite 
scholars, from 1953 onwards). 


SUBRAMANIA PILLAI, K., ed. The Thirumufat are brought out under their 
respective names in separate volumes by Sri Kumaragurubaran Sangam, Sri 
Vaigundam (Tinneveli) as Panniruthirumufai Publication Endowment Editions; 
this from 1956 onwards. 


b. Selections 


UMAPATHI SIVACHARIYAR OF KORRAVANKUDI, anth., Thévara Arulmufaii 
Thirattu (Selections from Thévaram, arranged acc. to the ten themes of his ThAP, 
with Notes by PRP) (Kalagam: Madras, 1961). 


RAMANATHA PILLAI, P., ed., anth., Panniru Thirumufatp Perunthirattu (with 
selections from Panntru Thirumufai) (Kalagam: Madras, 19742). 


sees , Sivanefic Cheyyuttirattu (selections from the Saivite literature, arranged under 
selected headings) (Kalagam: Madras, 1969). 


Translation 


APPASAMY, A, J., Temple Bells. Readings from Hindu Religious Literature. 
YMCA Publ. House: London, 1930) (Association Press; Calcutta, 1930). 

KINGSBURY, F. — & PHILIPPS, G. E., Hymns of the Tamil Saivite Saints (YMCA 
Calcutta, 1929). 


RAGHAVAN, V., Prayers, Praises and Psalms (Madras, 1938). 


c. Thévéram 


GOPAL IYER, T. V., ed. (under the direction of Frangois Gros) Tévaram. Hymnes 
Sivaites du Pays Tamoul. Thévaram Panmufai. Publications de 1’ Institut 
d'Indologie. No 68, 1 & 2. (Institut Francaise d'Indologie: Pondichery). 
Vol I: Nanacampantar (1984); Vol Il: Appar et Cuntarar (1985). 


d. Thirutthondarpuranam (VII Thirumufai, part) 


KALAGAM, ed., Thirutthondar Makathai (with Notes by PRP & A. Rama- 
samip-pulavar) (Kalagam: Madras, 1970). 


e. Thiruvdsagam & Thirukkévaiyar (VIII Thirumufat) 


CHITHBAVANANDHAR, Thiruvasagam, With Comm. {Tiruchirappalli, 1968). 

DHANDAPANI DHESIGAR, SADAYAPPA, ed., Thiruvasagam. With the Comm. 
Guruvarul Vilakkam (Thiruvavadudhutai Adhinam, 1964). 

DHARMAPURA ADHINAM (SOMASUNDHARAM THAMBIRAN), ed., Thiru- 
vasagam — Thirukkovatyar. Ettan- Thirumufat. With Notes of S. Arunaivadivel 
Mudhaliyar (Dharmapuram, 1966). 


KALAGAM (P. RAMANATHA PILLAI), Thiruvasagam. With Comm. (Kalagam: 
Madras, 19765). 
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KANDHASAMI PILLAI, N., Thiruvasagam. Ed. with alternative readings 
(Annamalai University, 1964). 

KESIGAN, PULIYUR, Thiruvasagam. Comm. in prose (Srimagal Nilayam: 
Madras, 1964). : 

MARATMALAI ADIGAL, Thiruvisaga Virivurai (only 4 agaval) (Kalagam:; Madras, 
1968*), 

SOMASUNDHARANAR, P. V., Thirukkovatyar. With Old Comm. and new elucida- 
tions (Kalagam: Madras, 19782), 

SUBRAMANIYA PILLAI, K., Thiruvasagam. Milamum Uratyum (Thirumagal 
Press: Madras, 1968). 

THIRUPPANANDHAL KASI MUTT, ed., Thiruvasagam. Ettan- Thirumufat 
(Thiruppanandhal, 1966). 


Translation 


ARUNACHALAM, PONNAMBALAM, Studies and Translations from Tamil (Psalms 
of Manikkavasagar and Thayumanavar) (C. N. Press: Madras, 1896). 

ARUNACHALAM, PONNAMBALAM, — & POPE, GEORGE UGLOW, A Few 
Hymns of Mantkkavasagar and Thayumanavar, The Siddhanta Deepika Series, 
No. 1 (C, N. Press: Madras, 1897). 

BALASUBRAMANYAM, K. M., The Tiruvacagam. A New Translation (Chenna 
Mallisvarar Devasthanam: Madras, 1897). 


CLAYTON, ALBERT CHARLES, The Stva Puranam: A Psalm by Manihkka Vasaga. 
Trans. from Tamil into Eng. with an introd. note (From the Madras Christian 


College Magazine, Jan. 1899) (Madras, 1899). Pamphlet. 

POPE, GEORGE UGLOW, The Tiruvacagam or 'Sacred Utterances' of the Tamil 
Poet, Saint and Sage Mantkka-vacagar (Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1900; Reprint: 
University of Madras, 19702). 

RATNA NAVARATNAM, Tiruvachakam — The Hindu Testament of Love 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan: Bombay, 19752). 


£. Thirumandhiram (X Thirumufai) 

KALAGAM, ed., Thirumila Nayandr aruliccheydha Thirumandhiram Miwayi- 
ram, 2 vol. (with Notes by PRP and A. Chidhambaranar) (Kalagam: Madras, 
1979-805). 

KUMARAGURUBARAN PILLAI, T. M., ed., Thirumandhiram (Sri Kasi Mutt: 
Thiruppanandhal, 1968). 

MINATCHI SUNDHARAM, T. S., Thirumitlar Thirumandhiram (with Comm.) 
(Madras, 1954). 

RAMANA SASTRI, V. V., ed. Thirumandhiram. Tenth Thirumufai (Madras, 1909). 

SENGALVARAYA PILLAI, V.S. — et al., eds., Thirumandhiram. Panniru 
Thirumufai Padhippu Veliyidu. Critically ed. with Introd. (Madras, 1960). 


VISVANATHA PILLAI, ed., Thirumandhiram (Ripon Press, 1912). 
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Translation 


ANON (A SCIENCE GRADUATE), Trrumantiram (Eng. trans.) (Sivapprakasa Press: 
Jaffna, 1967). 

BHATT, N. R., Thirumandhiram (a mimeographed copy found at Ecole francaise 
d'Extréme Orient, Pondicherry; Xavier Irudayaraj, in his unpublished thesis, 
opines it to be a free translation, cf. p. 210). 

NATARASAN, B., Titrumantiram (with Eng. trans.; only selections) 
(Kumaragurubaran Press, Madras, n.d.) Also "Thirumanthiram of Tirumoolar" 
(Eng. rendition) in SS 7 (1972) Jan-June issue onwards. Also: Thirumilar 
Thirumantiram Holy Hymns (Ites Publications: Madras, 1979), 


g. Kdraikkdlammaiydr (XI Thirumufat, part) 


KALIYANASUNDHARANAR (THIRU VI. KA.), Afpudhal- Thiruvandhadhi (with 
Notes) (Madras, 1946). 


h, Pattinatthup-Pillaiyar (X1 Thirumufai, part) 
SOMASUNDHARANAR, P. V., Pattinatthuppillatyar Thiruppadalgal, 2 vol., (with 
Comm.) (Kalagam: Madras, 19772). 


MUTTHUVEL MUDHALIYAR, A., ed., Pattinatthar Prabandhai- Thirattu (with 
Comm. of Thiru Vi. Ka.) (Madras, 1935). 


i, Periyapurainam (XII Thirumufai) 

ARUMUGA NAVALAR, YALPANA NALLDR, ed., Periyapuranam. Panni- 
randam Thirumuzai (with Notes) (Madras, 1928). 

SUBRAMANIYA MUDHALIYAR, C. K., Periyapuranam. 10 vol. (Madras, 1931-50). 


Translation 


NALLASWAMI PILLAI, J. M., Periyapuranam. The Lives of Saivite Saints (Madras, 
1924). 


4. SELECTED SANSKRIT CANONICAL WORKS 
(IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION) 


HUME, ROBERT ERNEST, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. Translated from 
the Sanskrit (2nd rev. ed) (Oxford University Press: London-Oxford-New York, 
1971) Paperback. 

THIRUGNANASAMBANDHAN, P., ed. & tr, Sataratnasangraha of Sri Umapathi 
Stvacarya. An anthology of 100 Agamic satras, with the Comm. Sataratnollékha 
(anon), and the Tamil versification (called Sathamanimalai) by Sivaprakasa 
Svamigal. (University of Madras, 1973). 

ZAEHNER, ROBERT CHARLES, The Bhagavadgita. With a Comm. based on 
the original sources (Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1969). 
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5. TWO ANCIENT TAMIL CLASSICAL WORKS 


a. Tholkappiyam 
KALAGAM, ed., Tholkapptyam. Elutthadhikaram. Nacchinarkkintyar Urat (with 
Notes by N. Dévanéyap Pavanar) (Kalagam: Madras, 19797). 


too 1 Tholkappiyam, Solladhikaram. Sénavaratyar Urai (ed., with Notes by 
Kandhasami & N. Dhévanéyap Pavanar, and with Vilakkavurai by A. Pavaragam 
Pillai) (Kalagam: Madras, 1980!°), 

oo , Tholkappiyam. Poruladhikaram. Ilampiuranar Urai (Kalagam: Madras, 19777), 


b. Thirukkufal 


KALAGAM, ed., Thirukkufal. Parimélalagar Urai (Kalagam: Madras, 19675). 


VADIVELU CHETTIYAR, K., Thirukkufal Milamum Parimélalagar Uraiyum. 3 
vol.: I; Afatthuppal, Il: Porutpal, and Il; Kamatthuppal, With explanatory 
Comm, and Notes, as well as an Eng. Trans. (anon) (Madurai University, 1976). 


Translation 


KALAGAM, ed., Thirukkufal. With Trans. of G. U. Pope (in verse), of W. H. Drew 
& John Lazarus (in prose), and of F. W. Ellis (some couplets only). (Kalagam: 
Madras, 19795), 


POPE, GEORGE UGLOW. The 'Sacred' Kurral of Tiruvalluva Nayanar. With 
Introd. Grammar, Trans., Notes, Lexicon, and Concordance (Henry Froude: Lon- 
don 1886). (Reprint: Asian Educational Services: New Delhi, 1984). 


6. A FEW OTHER REVERED SAIVITE WORKS (SELECTIONS) 


a. Arunagirinatha -\diga]’s THIRUPPUGAL: 
- KALAGAM, ed., Thiruppagal Perunthirattu, (Kalagam: Madras, 1980). 


b. Kacchiyappa Munivar’s THANIGAIP- PURANAM: 

KANDHASAMI, — RAMASAMI PILLAI, S. R., — & SOMASUMDHARANAR, 
P. V., Thanigatppuranam. With Vilakkavurai (Kalagam: Madras, 1865). 

c. Kalladanar’s KALLADAM: 


SOMASUNDHARANAR, P. V., ed., Kalladam. Milamum Urazyum (written 
based on an Old Comm) (Kalagam: Madras, 1963). 


d. Kali Kapnudaiya Val]jalar’s PANJAKKARA MALAI: 


NANAPPRAGASA DHESIGA PARAMACHARIYA SVAMIGAL, ed., Panjakhara 
Malai (Thondaimandala Adhinam: Kanchi, 1971) Booklet. 
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¢. Kumaragurubara Svamiga]'s Writings: 

KALIYANASUNDHARAIYAR, S., ed., Sr? Kumaragurubara Svamigal Praban- 
dhal Thirattu, With Comm. by U. V. Saminathaiyar (Thiruppanandhal, 1947). 

f, (Chidhambaram) Maraifidna Sambandhar’s SAIVA SAMAYA NERI: 

--P--+, Satva Samaya Neff. With Comm. of Yalppanatthu Nallur Arumuka Navalar 


(Madras, 1955). 


Translation 
NALLASWAMI PILLAI, J. M., "Saiva samayaneri or Code of the Saiva Religion 
by Maraignana Sambandar (16th century?)” in SD 6 (1902-03) 25-26; 85-88. 
g. Rimalinga Adiga]’s THIRUVARUTPA: 
KALAGAM, ed., Thiruvarutpa Perunthirattu (Kalagam: Madras, 19762). 


Translation 


BALAKRISNAN, A., English Renderings of Thiru Arutpa — Selected Verses 
(Pollachi, 1966). 


h, —?-, THATTHUVAK- KATTALAI: 


Translation 


HOISINGTON, Henry R., "Tattuva-kattalei. A Synopsis of the Mystical Philosophy 


of te Hindus” (with Notes). Article I in Journal of the American Oriental Society 
TV/1 (1853-54) 3-30. 


i. (Sirkali) Thatthuvap- Prakasa Svimi's THATTHUVAPPRAKASAM: 


ARUNACHALAM, M.., ed., Thatthuvapprakasam. With Notes (Samajam: Madras, 
1966). 


KANDHA PILLAI, VELANAI, ed., Thatthuvapprakasam. Milamum Uraiyum 
(Kokkuvil Nandana, 1898). 


j. Thayumdnavadiga]'s Writings: 

RAMANATHA PILLAI, P.,, Thayumanavadigal Thiruppadalgal. Siddhantha sifap- 
purat. (Kalagam: Madras, 19752). 

RATTHINA NAYAKAR, B., ed., Thayumanavar Thiruppadal Thirattu (with 
Comm. by Thiru Vi. Ka.) (Madras, 1987). 

THIRUPPANANDHAL ADHINAM, ed., Thayumanasvamigal Padal (with Notes 
by Ramalinga Mudhaliyar) (Thiruppanandal, 1963). 
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Glossary 


Achith (Skt. actt) — Unconscious; an unconscious and unintelligent principle. 

Adharathirumént — Embodiment out of gross matter. 

Adhi (Skt. ad) — (i) Beginning (ii) The Lord as the First or the Primal One, 

Adhikaranam — A section of a work treating on one subject. 

Adi — The Feet of the Lord, the place of man's refuge and salvation, Another name 
for Thiruvarul, 

Adtyan (plu. adiyar) — Devotee, realized man (He who has attained the Feet 
of the Lord). 

Advaita (Skt) (T. atthuvidham) — Non-duality. 

Agama — A group of Hindu Scriptures, like the Veda. 

Agamiyam or Agamtya Kanmam or Efuvinai (Skt. agamtya karma)— The Kan- 

- mam (karma) that gathers in one's life-time. 

Agandhuga malam — Adventitious Impurity (namely Mayaz and Kanmam). 

Agaram — The letter 'A’. 

Aham — The 'I' 

Ahankaram (Skt. ahankara) — One of the Anthakkaranam, which forms the basis 
for ego-sense and ego-striving. 

Aindheluttharu] — The Five-Letters-Grace (See also Panjatcharam). 

Akalar — Those free from bondage to Mayai. 

Akkal or Padattthal (Skt. srst2) — Origination; causing to evolve; creation. 

Alavat (Skt. pramana) — (i) The science regarding valid sources of knowledge 
(1i) Valid sources of knowledge. 

Alttthal (Skt. samhara) — Undoing; causing to involute to the original form; 
destruction. 

Alitthal — Providence. Another name for Katthal (Preservation). 

Anadhi (Skt. anadi) — Beginningless, eternal. 

Anat — The Divine Disposition; the Divine Will. 

Anaindhor — Jivanmuktas or realized men. 

Anandham (Skt. ananta) — Without end; eternal. 

Anandham (Skt. dnanda) — Bliss. 

Ananniyam (Skt. ananya) — Non-difference: not being alien or foreign. 

Anavam (Skt. anava) — The root principle of bondage; also called Milamalam, 
Trul, Sagaja Malam, Asu, or simply Malam. 

Anbu — Love. 

Andham (Skt. ante) — (i) End (ii) The Lord as the Final. 

Afijavatthat — The five attendant conscious-states (kartyavasthaz). 

Anma (Skt. atma) — Spirit; soul; life-principle. 

Anmabédham — Ego-sense; 'I ‘sense. 

Anmaprakasam — Itlur nation of the self. 


Afpianam (Skt. avdya) — Unwisdom; ignorance; illusion-state. 
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Anniyam — Different; foreign; strange. 

Anthakkaranam (Skt. antahkarana).— Internal senses or Inner instruments for 
attaining conscious-states, 

Anu — Atom, Monad. 

Anutthuvam (Skt. anutva) — The nature of being a monad; the sensing of oneself 
as being a monad (self-functioning entity), 

Apprakasam — Non-luminous; non-intelligent. 

Afam (Skt. dharma) -- (i) Ethic or virtue (ii) One of the purusartha (Afam, Porul, 
Inbam, Vidu) (iii) Justice of God, to which Ana? too pertains. 

Afivar or Siddhar — Wise men of the Agamic tradition. 

Afivu — (i) Wisdom, Consciousness, Knowledge (Nanam) (ii) A Conscious being 
(chith). 

Aru (Skt. arupt) — One without (a sensible) form. 

Aru] — (i) The Lord's Grace, Thiruvarul (ii) Quality of graciousness (iii) Expres- 
sion of selfless love. 

Arulal (Skt. anugraha) — Gracing, Bestowing grace (onc of the five-works of the 
Lord). 

Aruludaimai — Being a man of gracious compassion, of outgoing love. 

Aruluru — The Form-of-Grace; Guru. 

Arupi — (Same as Aru) 

Arutprakasam — The shining of Aru] on the finite spirit. 

Aruvam (Skt. arpa) — A form without (a sensible) form. 

Aruvuruvam (Skt. ri:pariupa) — A form which is with-and-without-form. 

Asath (Skt. asat) — Non-being; non-real; non-living; non-conscious. 

Asu — Blemish, stain, defect; anxther name for Anavam. 

Asuddha Mayat — Impure Mayai (One of the components of Mayaz). 

Atkolal — Take hold; take possession; make one’s own. 

Atthuvidham (Skt. advaita) — Non-duality. 

Avaiyadakkam — a modest, prefatory verse placed before a work, giving an idea 
about its content. 

Avasthai or Avatthai (Skt. avasta) — State, condition. 

Avatthai — (same as Avastha). 


Bakthi (Skt. bhakti) — (i) Wisdom-filled yearning for God (ii) Loving devotion. 
Bavagam or Bavanam (Skt. bhava) — Impersonation through interior intent. 
Bogam (Skt. béga) — (i) Enjoyment, fruition (ii) Objects of enjoyment. 
Buddhi — Principle of intelligence; one of the Anthakkaranam. 

Butham (Skt. bhita) — Basic elements of nature. 


Chith (Skt. cit) — A conscious being; afivu. 

Chittham — One of the Anthakkaranam that registers all its impressions on the mind. 
Chuttafivu — Demonstrative knowledge; empirical knowledge. 

Chuttu — A demonstrable reality. 


Dharma — (same as Aram). ; 

Dhasakariyam (Skt. dasakarya) — The ten spiritual elements composing the ascesis 
_ towards mystic union. : 

Dhitchai or Dhikkai (Skt. diksa) — Initiation; initiation rite. 
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Edhu (Skt. hétu) — Reason (the ‘minor’ in Indian Logic). 
Egam — Oneness; the nature of being one. 

Byiyavinat — Saftcita karma, 

Enfavinat or nigalvinat — Prarabda karma. 

Efuvinat — Agamtya karma, 


Gunam (Skt, guna) — The essential nature or the essence of a being; the way a 
being is 'ad extra', 
Gunt — The being in itself, as that to which guna inheres. 


Guruvaravu — The coming of the Guru. 
Guruvarul — The grace bestowed by the Guru. 


Icchat — The appetitive field (dimension) of man's consciousness. 

Mlakkanaviyal — Definition section. 

Inbam - (i) Delight, sweetness (ii) One of the purusartha (Afam, Porul, Inbam, 
Vidu), 

Inbu or Anandham — Bliss; a name for the Lord as experienced in union, 

Tru] — (i) Darkness (ii) Anavam. 

Iruvinai — Double Deeds; moral effects of good and bad deeds (namely pavam— 
Punntyam or afam—mafam). 

Iruvinatyoppu (Skt. karmasamya) — The evening of the Double Deeds (pavam and 
Punniyam), equanimity of the spirit. 


Jadam — Inert, unconscious matter. 

Jakram — Wakeful state of consciousness. 

Jivan or Sivan (Skt. jiva) — Living principle, finite spirit. 

Jtvanmukthan or simply Mutthan (Skt. jivanmukta) — The liberated and realized 
man; the man who has attained’ muthi in his life's time. 

Jivanmukthi or Sivanmutthi (Skt. jtvan mukti) — The mukthi attained already in 
one's life-time, 

Jjothi — (i) Brilliance (ii) Another name for Ar]. 


Kalai (Skt. kala) — (i) Art (ii) One of the seven Vidhyathatthuvam. 

Kalam — ‘Time; one of the Mayar-Evolutes. 

Kanmam or Vinai (Skt. karma) — Moral effects of actions. 

Kappu — Invocatory prayer that the work undertaken may be successfully brought 
to a close. 


Karanam (Skt. karana) — Instruments for attaining various conscious and 
awareness-states. 

Karana mayat — Mayaz in its unevolved state; Causal Mayai. 

K@ranavasthai — General conscious states. 

Kartya Mayat — Evolved Mayai. 

Kariyavasthat — Attendant states of consciousness. 

Karma — (same as Kanmam). 

Karmakandam — The pants of the Scriptures that deal with ritual, worship, morals, 
etc. 

Karméndhriyam — Action-organs. 
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Karunat — Compassion, mercy. 

Katthal (Skt. st#thz) — Protection, preservation (one of the five-works of the Lord). 
(See also Alttthal) 

Kévalam or Kévalavasthi — Isolation State (one of the Karanavasthai). 

Kévalavasthat — (same as Kévalam),. 

Kilalavasthai — Downward conscious states; the five-conscious-states leading down 
to unconsciousness or rest. 

Kiriyai — (i) The conative field (dimension) of consciousness (ii) The ritual-path in 
spiritual evolution. 

Koésam — (Skt. kéSa) — Sheathe or covering. 

Kufal — A couplet verse, normally of a didactic type of poetry. 


Malam — (i) Impurity (ii) Another name for Anavam. 

Malaparibagam — The state of ripeness for decisive reveral of Malam's (Anavam's) 
hold on the bonded spirit. 

Manam (Skt. manas) — Mind. 

Mandhtram (Skt. mantra) — Mystic formula; expressions containing esoteric 
knowledge. 

Majfaitthal (Skt. tirobhava) — Concealment (one of the five-works of the Lord). 

Mayai (Skt. maya) — The material principle from which evolves and involutes the 
world-order. 

Mayakkam — Delusion, illusion, bewilderment, infatuation. 

Mélalavasthai or Ninmalavasthai — The five-conscious-states attained in Suddha- 
vasthai. 

Mé?ko] — Statement or the ‘major’ in Indian Logic. 

Meykandan — The one who has seen the truth. 

Misramayat — Mixed Mayai; the state of Mayaz between Suddha Mayai and 
Asuddha Mayai. 

Métcham — Heaven; the abode of Gods and Goddesses; place of reward after death. 

Mudhal karanam or mudhal — Material cause. 

Mukthan or mutthan (Skt. mukta) — Liberated man; realized man. 

Mukthi or Mutthi or Vidu (Skt. mukt?) — Deliverance; liberation from samsara 
or cycle of rebirth. = 

Milamalam — Root Impurity; another name for Anavam. 

Mummalam — Triple Impurity (namely Anavam-Kanmam-Mayai). 

Munivar or Muni — Renounced men and mystics. 


Nanakandam — The parts of the Scriptures dealing with 7ianam (theology, 

~ Spirituality, and mysticism). _ ty ' : 

Nanam (Skt. #tana) — Wisdom; (i) Nana-path (ii) The Nanam in the wise man 
(realized man) (iii) The Nanam contained in the Agamas (iv) Another name 

~ for Thiruvaru]._ > = e 

Nanapadham — (i) Nanakandam of the Agamas (ii) the Nana-path of spiritual 

~ Striving. 

Nénasvariipam — True form of wisdom. 

Nanéndhriyam — Sense-organs. 

Nani — Wise man; realised man. 
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Naragam — Hell; temporary place of punishment after death. 

Natardja -- The Lord of the Dance; the dance pose of Siva portraying His five works, 
Nayanmar -- Saivite saints of Tamil Saivism. 

Nimitthakaranam — Efficient Cause. 

Niradhara thirumént — Embodiment out of subtle matter. 

Nirguna — Without qualities or attributes, 


Odukkal — Destroying or reducing the power of Malam (It is part of Alitthal). 


Padhigam — A Psalm containing ten verses. 

Paijatcharam (Skt. Paficaksara) -- The Five-letter mantra of Saivism (same as 
Aindhelutthu or Anjelutthu). 

Panniru Thirumutat — The Twelve Sacred Books; the stétra literature of Tamil 
Saivites. 

Param — Supreme, transcendent, 

Paramuttht — Final liberation; vidéhamukt?. 

Pasa Nanam Empirical knowledge; knowledge attained by the mediation of 
Thatthuvam. 

Pasu — Spirits-in-bondage or man-in-bondage. 

Pasutianam ~ Sclf-knowledge; knowledge that is attained as a consequence of self- 
illumination, 

Pasupunniyam - A good deed or meritorious act directed towards a finite self, 

Patht — The Supreme Lord. 

Pathi Nanam — Spiritual knowledge; knowledge that is attained by divine 
illumination, 

Pavam — (i) The moral effects of evil deeds (ii) The evil deed itself. 

Payan — Gain, fruit. 

Payantyal — Section treating about spiritual gain. 

Podhu — The General. The part of the religious literature or instruction which covers 
only the ¢hatasthalatchanam of Pathi-Pasu-Pasam. 

Poru| — (i) The Real (God) (ii) The reality of things (iii) The significance or mean- 
ing (iv) Wealth (one of the purusartha). 

Pralayam (Skt. pralaya) — End of the age; deluge and dissolution of the World-order. 

Pralayakalar — Those effectively freed of Mayai's bondage; i-e., those with the dual 
impurity, Anavam and Kanmam. 

Pramanam or Alavai — Valid sources of knowledge. 

Pramanavtyal — Demonstrative section. 

Pranan — Breath; vital energy. _ 

Praraddham or Prarabdham or Enfa vinai (Skt. prarabda karma) — The Kanmam 
that has been taken up in a birth to be lived out. 

Pugal Nil or Sthotthiram (Skt. stétra) — The Tamil mystical writings of Saivite saints 
used in worship. 

Punniyam (Skt. punya) — (i) The moral effect of good deeds. (ii) The good deed itself. 

Purdnam (Skt. puraria) — Mythological narrations of a hagiographical or catechetical 
nature. 

Purudan (Skt. purusa) — Agent of experience; one of the Thatthuvam. 

Puvanam — Worlds or environs in which man is placed as suited to live out his 
Kanmam. 
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Raga-dvésa (Skt.) (T. viruppu-veruppu or vendudhal-véndamaz) — Likes and dislikes, 
as expressions of strong Ahankara-hold. 

Rishi (Skt. rs?) — Seers of the Vedic tradition, 

Riapaript — One with-and-without form (aruvuru). 


Ripi — One with (a sensible) form (uru). 


Sacchidhanandham — Sat-Cit-Anandam; the Existent - the Conscious - the 
Blissful; a designation for the Supreme. 
Sadhakan (Skt. sadaka) — The spiritual striver; the man that takes up to spiritual 
sadanas. 
Sadhanam (Skt. sadana) — Means of a spiritual nature that a man has recourse 
to, in order to attain spiritual gains. 
Sadhanaviyal — Scction treating about means to attain the ultimate gain. 
Sagajamalam — Connate Impurity; another name for Anavam. 
Saguna — With qualities or attributes. 
Satvam — The state of union with Sivam, 
Sakalam or Sakalavasthat — The empirical state, i.e., the general awareness-state 
(karanavasthat) of being united with the thanu-karana-puvana-bogam towards 
attaining empirical knowledge. 
Sakalar — Those under the triple impurity of Anavam-Kanmam-Mayai. 
Sakalavasthai — (same as Sakalam) 
Sangaram (Skt. samhara) — Final end of the Era, world-dissolution. 
Saftjitham or E7yjiyavinai (Skt. safictta karma) — The Kanmam that has not yet 
taken its effect. 
Sankaran — Bliss-giver (Siva). 
Sariyai — The first in the fourfold spiritual path, where the devotee is occupied 
more with the externals of worship and with weak interiority in participation. 
Sathkariyavadham (Skt. satkaryavada) — The metaphysical principle which teaches 
that the effect is in some way pre-existent in the cause. 
Satthi (Skt. Sakt2) — (i) Power; energy; (ii) consort of Siva; (iii) another name for 
Thiruvaru], 
Satthinibadham or Satthikolal or Satthipadhidhal (Skt. Saktinipata) — Fall or 
Descent of Satthi:; i.e., the event of the Lord's Satthi taking hold of the man 
that has attained Malaparibagam, disposing him for the Guru-coming. It is 
the moment of change in his value-perceptions. 
Satthiram (Skt. sastra) — The theological literature of Tamil Saivam, which are the 
Meykanda Satthiram. Es 
Sayujjiyam — Abiding or Abode with the Lord; the gain of the Nana-path. 
Stddhar (Skt. siddha) — Seers of the Agama-tradition. 
Siffativu— Limited chith. 
Sivam — The Lord as the mystical absolute, as one enjoyed in the 
_ State of union. 

Sivan (Skt. jiva) — Finite spirit. 

Sivapprakasam — (i) The shining of Sivam within the illumined spirit (ii) one of 
___ the Satthtram written by Umapathi. 

Stvapunniyam or Pathipunniyam— Good, meritorious deeds (punniyam) done out 
___ Of devotion to Siva. 

Sitvéhambavanam — The bhavagam by which one stays as ' Sitvoham (I am Sivam)’ 

Sopnam — Dream-state of consciousness. 
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Sthotthiram (Skt. stotra) ~ same as Pugal nul. 


Sthitla (Skt. stiila) — Gross, as opposed to subtle (suksma). 

Suddha Mayat -- Pure Mayat. The part of Maya? which yields no mayakkam 
(illusion); venue of the action of Satthi-Arul. 

Suddham or Suddhavasthat — The True State; i.e., the general-awareness-state 
(kdranavastha:) of the man that has attained the Nana-stage of spiritual 
consciousness. 

Suddhavasthat — (same as Suddham) 

Sitkkuma (Skt. sitksma) — Subtle, as opposed to gross (stula). 

Sitkkumapafjatcharam or Muktt paitjatcharam — The Five-Letters mantra meant 
for those of the graced-state; S’VaYaNaMa; Ongaram. 

Suluitht — Dreamless-sleep state of consciousness. 

Sittra (Skt) — Aphorism, mae 

Svariipam or Soritpam (Skt. svarizpa) — The true form (known only in the Nana- 
State), 

Svariipalatchanam (Skt. svarupalaksana) — The true characteristics (of Path?-Pasu- 
Pasam) known only in the Nana-state of spiritual realization. 


Thadhanmiyam — Identity or sameness, though distinguishable. 

Thatasthalatchanam (Skt. tatastalaksana) — The general characteristics of Pathz- 
Pasu-Pasam known through instruction, study, and reflection. 

Thanu or Vadivu — Bodily frame or shape. 

Thanu-Karana-Puvana-Bogam — The bodily equipage with which the bonded-spirit 
is provided as a result of its Praraddham. They constitute: bodily frame; in- 
struments (for attaining conscious states); worlds or environs; and objects of 
enjoyment. 

Tharpodham — Ego-sense or ego-consciousness. 

Thatthuvam (Skt. tatua) — The thirty-six maya-evolutes. 

Thatthvikam — Evolved groupings of Thatthuvam. 

Thirdbhavam or Thirédhanam (Skt. tirébhava) —- Concealment; other names for 
Mafattthal, one of the five works of the Lord. 

Thirédhayt or Thirédhayt satthi — Said to be one of the five Matams. It is the sat- 
thi by which the hidden action of the Lord is carried out. 

Thilapanjatcharam — The Five-Letters mantra meant for those still in bondage- 
condition; NaMaSiVaYa. 

Thunatkkaranam — Instrumental cause. 

Thunatpporul — Support, agent, means. 

Thufavor — Men of the state of renunciation. 

Thufavu — Renunciation. 

Thurtyadhidham — The state of consciousness beyond Thuriyam. 

Thuriyam — The fourth-state of consciousness; wakeful spiritual consciousness. 


Ubayaguru — Mediatory guru. 

Ul or Vinai — Karma. 

Ulagu (Skt. prapanja) — World-order. 

Unmazi — (i) Truth (ii) The part of religious literature and religious instruction 
which deals with the svariipalatchanam of Pathi-Pasu-Pasam. (iii) Another 
name for Nanam. 

Unmaiguru — The True Gur; the ultimate Guru. 
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Upadhanam — Material cause. 

Upadhésam — Spiritual instruction, inculcation or initiation. 
Upadhést — One who becomes instructed; one who instructs. 
Urat — Commentary. 

Uru (Skt. ripi or ripa) — form or one having form (sensible), 
Uruvam (Skt. riipa) — External form. 

Uyir — (i) Life (ii) Life-principle (iii) Finite spirit. 

Uytrelutthu — Vowel (life-letter). 


Vasanamalam — the (weak) bondage-hold that makes itself felt even in Nana-stage. 

Venba — a quatrain verse-form in Tamil. 

Vidhéhamukthi (Skt. vidéhamukti) — Ultimate liberation. Liberation attained at 
death. 

Vidu or Muktht (Skt. mukti) — (i) Deliverance or liberation, cessation of birth. 
(ii) Home, house. 

Vinat — Karma. 

Vewmanakalar — Those spirits that are effectively free of Kanmam and Mayai, but 
who are still under the subtle hold of Anavam. 

Viruppu-Vetuppu — (same as raga-dvésa), 

Viyaitjakam — Medium, manifestor. 


Yogam — (i) Union (ii) The third path in spiritual striving (Sartyaz-Kiriyaz- 
Yégam-Nanam). 
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Stanza 2 
"Thiruvitkola 
Thiruppadhikam" 
Stanza 6 


Appar 

"Urukayirusal" 

"Karuuiy" 

"Kallanén” 

*Soffunat" 

*Thatthuvanthalat" 

"Poytthal” 

"Matppadindha" 

* Valartthunin?u* 

* Namacchivayat- 

Thiruppadhtkam” 

Stanza 6 

*Thirukkufunthogat" 
Stanza 4 

* Thtruppayttrur” 
Stanza 8 


Sundharar 
Thirutthondatthogar- 
*Thirucchiziambalam" 
Stanza 4 


STOTRA 
pages Manikkavasagar (Thiruuisagam) (ThVm) 
ie) "Siapinn te 
533(69) 1 (Lines) 543(175) 
3,6 533(72) 
47, 506(149) 4 495(59), 498(87) 
8-9 515(123) 
68,513(84) 17-18 540(134) 
26-30 512(69) 
33-34 543(182) 
35, 499(96) 34-35 32,498 (86) 
37-38 73,514(110) 
72, 514(108) 40 74,514(112) 
51-53 5151) 
60 534(75) 
496(65) 7 515(123) 
85-88 80, 516(137) 
515(124) 
546(213) (2) "Kirtthit- thiruvagaval" 
544-545(190) 9-10 (Lines) 505(140) 
549(247) 5 
544(190) (3) "Thiruvandappagudhi" 
110, 524(260) 13-15 (Lines) 511(58) 
HO, 524(262) 35 547(224) 
519(193) 42 77, 515(122) 
91, 518(176) 45 80, 516(133) 
91-92 534(75) 
92 533(73) 
515(126) 93 533(72) 
5-116 547(224) 
496(66) : 
(4) “Porritthiruvagaval" 
68, 513(85) 76-77 (Lines) 534(80) 
87 68, 513(83) 
193-194 72, 514(104) 
(5) "Thirucchadhakam” pages 
2 26 (Stanza) 35, 499(97) 
496(67) 29 533(68) 


* Index to Volume I, Section II and Appendices I, III 


pages 


Thiruvasagam contd. 


90 550(263), 602-603(82) 
95 544(185), 549(253) 
(6) "Nitthal Vinnappam" 

12 (Stanza) 532(59) 
14 530(37, 38) 
29 525(279), 549(253) 


(7) "Thiruvembavai" 


11,12 (Stanza) 
20 


66, 512(69) 
65, 511(60) 


(8) "Thiruvammanai" 


16 (Stanza) 76, 514(119) 
(10) "Thirukkotthumbi" 

15 (Stanza) 534-535(82) 
(18) "Kuyitpatthu" 

4 (Stanza) 129, 532(61), 534(75) 
(20) "Thiruppalliyelucchi" 

8 (Stanza) 511(58) 
10 533(72), 534(82) 


(22) "Koyttthiruppadhikam" 


7 (Stanza) 166, 548(226), 604(96) 
10 548(233) 
(28) "Valappatthu" 549(253) 
(33) "Kulaitthappatthu" 

7 (Stanza) 551(268) 
(38) "Thiruvésaravu" 

10 (Stanza) 544(190) 
(48) “Pandaya Nanmafai" 

2 (Stanza) 525(279) 
Thirumandhiram (ThM) 

58 (Stanza) 495(61) 
63 495(61) 
74 495(61) 
135 496(62) 
147 178, 360, 423, 506(146) 
150 495(61) 
big 531(54) 
159 509(26) 
168 550(255) 
183 535(92) 


377, 515(121) 
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Thirumandhiram contd. pages 
459 607(133) 
1396 504(131) 
1486 505(135), 520(205) 
1505 530(37) 
1555 535(92) 
1769 391, 600-601(62) 
1775 608 (145) 
1777 520(204) 
1790 608(145) 
2066 4 
2151 521(216) 
2220 §25(279) 
2251 548(227), 606(122) 
2302 607(133) 
2355 504(134) 
2358 497(77), 498(82), 535(83) 
2366 525(280) 
2565 551(267) 
2608 535(92) 
2611 136 
2661 158 
2753 512(77) 


Karaikkal Ammaiyar 


"Afpudhatthiruvandhadhi" 


20 (Stanza) 
61 


Pattinatthadigal 


"Arutpulambal" 


80 (Stanza) 
"Thiruvegambamalai 
10 (Stanza) 
17 


Periyapuranam 
*Sakktyanayanar” 
5 (Stanza) 


Thayumanavar 
“Chinmayanandha Guru" 
3 (Stanza) 


“Paripurapandham" 
7 (Stanza) 


171, 549(248) 
71, 513(98) 


533(67) 


59, 510(31), 606(121) 


520(202) 


538-539(124) 


522(235) 
598(32) 


163, 547(216) 
§21(222) 


75, 514(117) 


718 Index 


‘Thayumanavar contd, pages 


“Thiruvarul vilasap 
parasiva vanakkam" 
1 (Stanza) 75-76, 514(118), 608(145) 


Thayumanavar contd. pages 


"Udafpoyyufavu" 


4 (Stanza) 97, 520(200) 


TWO TAMIL CLASSICS 


Tholkappiyam (Thol) Thirukkufal contd. pages 
Eluth , 

Sate basi 2 548(230) 
17 510(40) 4 516(130) 
83 510(39) 7 548(230) 
84 510(39) 8 529(27), 548(230) 
385 510(39) 9 513(97), 548(230,231) 
suk 10 516(136), 529(27) 

22 516(142) 

! 510(47) 28 495(56) 
Porul 30 527(10), 531(53) 
‘ 78 u7 

7 527(1) 126 549(250) 
75,4-5 492(28) 151 529(32) 
89 495(55) 241 527(9) 
159 527(3) 242 528(13) 
27 522(226) 244 528(13) 
397-398 508(8) 245 528(13) 
480 495(56) 248 527(7) 
249 527(6) 

Thirukkufal (ThK) 273 533(70) 

au 356-359 49 
Kural 391 501(10) 
1 61 757 528(12) 

SASTRAS 
Thiruvundhiyar (ThU) Thirukkaliffuppadiyar (ThKP) 
Stanza pages Stanza pages 
1 376, 601(70), 604(96) 1 68, 367, 384, 534(81) 
6 534(78), 606(126) 4 534(79) 

2 537(U0, 11) 5 534(81), 537(111), 602(75) 
14 542(158) 14 605(100) 
26 550(256) 26 534(81), 542(173) 
29 546/207) 29 546(213) 


- 535/89), 605/200) 


32 548(239) 


Thirukkalittuppaddiyar contd. pages 


37 10 
38 110 
42 543(81) 
43 510(32) 
48 605(100) 
51 534(81) 
78 68, 534(81), 607(134) 
79 534(81) 
82 534(81) 
86 514(108), 547(219) 
Siva Néna Bédham (SNB) pages 
Avatyadakkam 46,81 
I 165, 511(62) 
Ll 511(49) 
1.2 511(50,55) 
1.2.2 512(80), 523(243) 
1.2.3 512(79) 
1.3.1 158, 169, 511(59) 
4 42, 98, 112, 164, 166, 
521(207,214), 547(221) 

Wl 164, 547(223) 
11 517(148) 
IL1.2 165, 500(100), 510(44) 
11.3 165, 521(208) 
11.4 166 
1.2 521(214), 525(275) 
1.2.1 521(209), 525(273) 
1.2.2 525(274) 
1.2.3 513(88), 521(217), 
549(254), 607(137) 

1.3.1 521(210), 525(272) 
1.3.2 521(212) 
14 383, 521(214) 
1.4.1 376, 406, 510(32), 512(81), 
513(88), 521(218), 543(178) 

1.7.1 598(33) 
UL1 519(189) 
HL1.1 47, 518(168) 
1.3.1 543(181) 
UL6 519(189) 
HI.6.1 518(172) 
10.7.1 518(167), 523(24) 
IV 82, 86, 87, 517(151) 
Iv 518(165,166) 
IVI 518 (164) 
IV1.2 517(162), 543(181) 
IV1.3 543(181) 
IV1.4 544(183) 
1V2.1 517(152), 523(241), 598(33) 


IV3 517(156) 
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Siva Nana Bodham contd. pages 
V 82, 96, 170, 171, 529(30) 
V2 520(199) 
V2.1 519(193), 520(196,197,198), 
547(223), 549(245) 

V2.2 520(198), 549(245) 
V2.3 383, 513(90), 514(113), 
519(193), 520(198), 607(130) 

VI 82 
VII 165, 518(179) 
VILLI 47, 518(178) 
VI2 518(181,182) 
VI.21 47, 518(180,183) 
VI.2.2 47, 95, 519(184) 
VI1.2.3 386, 520(195), 545(198), 
605(102) 

VI_2.4 519(185) 
VI.2.5 519(112) 
VII: 406 
VIII 406, 523(240), 547(223) 
VII.3 165 
VII.3.3 547(223) 


VIII —‘:125, 518(177), 532(58), 533(65), 
602(73), 606(116), 625 


VILLI 533(64), 537(114), 
597(18), 603(88) 

VIIL1.2 533(66), 537(118), 599(48) 
VIIL.2 133, 137, 358, 
535(86,90), 602(72) 

VIII.2.1 537(109) 
VIII.2.2 536(103), 537(109) 
VIII.2.3 532(62), 602(75) 
VILL.3 532(58) 
VIII.3.1 539(127) 
VII.4.1 606(114) 
IX 540(137), 541(145), 542(171) 
IX.2 137, 537(112) 
IX.2.1 601(66) 
1X.2.3 536(99) 
IX.3 542(170), 545(192) 
IX.3.1 542(171) 
IX.3.2 544(183) 
IX.3.3 544(183) 
xX 42, 164, 166, 169, 171 
X.1 549(242) 
X.2 549(243) 
X.2.2 516(129), 547(223) 
X.2.3 530(40), 550(266) 
X.2.4 549(252) 
X.2.5 549(252) 
XI 144, 170, 171, 172, 
541(150), 542(162) 

XI11 547(223), 549(246) 


720 Index 
Siva Nana Bodham contd. pages 
X1.1.2 171 
X12.) 516(128), 520(203) 
X1.2.3 549(241) 
X24 549(254) 
XI 550, 259, 606(119) 
XI,1.1 525(281) 
XI12 550(259) 
XI.3 550(259) 
XI1.4.4 506(153) 
Siva Nana Siddhiydr (SNS) pages 
Stanza 
4 506(154), 536(106) 
6 49, 506(144) 
21 510(48) 
38 511(53) 
54 511(58) 
56 512(70) 
57 69, 391, 511(56), 600(55,62) 
38 513(101) 
65 607(140) 
66 385, 513(99,100) 
67 607(140) 
75 514(103) 
82 386 
89 384 
90 514(107) 
91 521(207), 547(220, 221) 
92 510(45) 
100 524(266) 
102 524(265) 
U5 385, 514(105) 
6 514(105) 
141 523(254,255) 
142 523(254) 
143 523(247,250,253) 
I51 617 
152 617 
156 617 
157 617 
158 617 
170 103, 522(224,227,229,231) 
176 521(216) 
187 517(149,156) 
228-230 517(155) 
231 520(198) 
233 519(189), 520(201) 
237 521(215) 
238 521(215) 
239 384, 513(90), 514(114), 
607(130) 


Siva Nana Siddhiyar contd. pages 
241 523(248) 
242 523(248) 
243 513(92) 
244 519(191) 
245 371, 386, 514(111), 546(205) 
246 386 
252 368 
253 125, 542(167), 602(73), 

606(116) 
254 536(106), 537(109) 
255-258 538(119) 
262 360 
263 597(18) 
265 497(75) 
265-266 506(144) 
267 497(75), 498(79), 535(83) 
274 509(23) 
280 537(113) 
281 549(249), 600(57) 
283 549(254) 
298 545(198) 
299 542(173), 545(198) 
302 549(254) 
305 541(149), 546(204,212) 
309 530(40), 550(266) 
310 551(270) 
311 549(249) 
316 546(208) 
317 520(204), 601(66) 
319 376 
320 519(186) 
321 549(241) 
326 538(118) 


Trupa Irubadhu (11) 


Stanza 
4,14-15 601(70) 
18 520-521(205), 602(73) 


Upmai Vilakkam (UV) 


Stanza 

2 617 
6 617 
7 617 
8 617 
9 617 
10 617 
1-14 617 
15-16 617 


19 517(162) 


Unmai Vilakkam contd. pages 
23 522(227,230), 524(264) 
25 518(169) 
32 544(186) 
33 544(186) 
34 544(183) 
35 544(183) 
36 512(77) 
38 541(156) 
40-41 542(174) 
42 545(191) 
43 545(194) 
45 543(180) 
47 522(222) 
50 406 
51 113, 546(210), 606(123) 
Sivaprakdsam (SP) 
2 528(15) 
4 508(1) 
7 41, 43 
8 536(102), 537(109), 538(119) 
10 504(128,130), 506(144), 601(68) 
u 41, 504(130), 506(144) 
13 509(23), 516(138) 
5 514(105), 516(131,134) 
16 510(48), 511(62) 
17 516(128) 
18 391, 512(70), 513(91), 523(252), 
598(35), 600(55,62) 
19 517(145) 
20 103, 109, 522(224,227) 
22 523(244,247, 249) 
23 523(245) 
25 521(217) 
28 524(267) 
29-31 524(267) 
31 525(271), 537(116) 
32 3 
33 517(155) 
33-49 517(150) 
37 517(154,155) 
47 521(211) 
48 517(155), 537(116) 
49 48, 504(128), 538(118) 
3 509(24) 
34 518(173) 
37 88, 519(190) 
59 546(202) 
60 517(156) 
60-62 517(150) 
68 531(48), 531(50) 


4 540(135) 
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Sivaprakasam contd. pages 
83 49 
84 546(209,211) 
87 522(222) 
89 551(267) 
90 530(40), 542(170,174) 
90-92 542(173) 
9 159, 519(187), 545(192) 
92 160, 545(191) 
93 546(202, 215) 
94 550(257) 
95 550(256) 
98 549(249) 
99 504(129) 
100 55, 506(156) 


Thiruvarutpayan (ThAP) 


Kufal 


1 
2 


3 
4 


NAW 


pages 

67, 529,(30), 545(193), 608(144) 
69, 78, 115, 120, 376, 382, 400, 
418, 512(66), 517(145) 

175, 413, 528(14), 607(129) 

78, 98,172, 358, 512(68), 517(145), 
529(24), 544(188) 

74, 514(104), 545(193), 608(144) 
74, 78, 96, 407 

67, 78, 514(115,119), 516(135), 
545(193), 608(144) 

73, 76, 98, 151, 367, 

548 (228), 549(241) 

76, 78, 162, 364, 515(123,126) 
78, 517(145), 523(255) 

82 

517(147), 536(104) 

517(147), 536(104) 

83, 84, 105 

83, 84, 105, 520(200) 

83, 84, 105, 429, 521(220) 

88, 93, 158, 529(25) 

89, 541(143) 

95, 96, 386 

100, 120, 389, 517(145) 

102, 528(20), 541(151) 

102, 103, 517(153), 541(143) 
103, 121, 599(46) 

96, 522(223), 530(43) 

104, 105, 508(10), 531(51), 
599(46) 

104, 105, 136, 508(10), 

531(51), 599(46) 

104, 105 

85, 106, 136, 517(145), 
522(234), 526(282), 532(56), 


722 Index 
Thiruvarutpayan contd, pages 
540(138), 549(251) 
29 363, 372, 406, 522(237), 
523(239), 544(189), 598(36) 
30 107, 120, 523(238,241,246), 
598(33) 
31 121, 399, 548(231) 
32 121, 157, 529(24,25), 550(262) 
33 121, 529(25) 
34 122, 123, 540(139) 
35 122, 372, 543(180) 
36 122 
37 123, 548((231) 
38 123, 551(271) 
39 123, 529(28), 542(169) 
40 124, 372, 541(146) 
41 125, 355, 358, 364 
42 126, 127, 135, 363, 372, 
540(138) 
43 127, 128, 367, 602(75) 
47) 127, 129, 130, 131, 138 
45 554, 364 
46 135, 136, 138, 363, 372 
47 126, 136, 138, 363, 366, 372 
48 126, 138, 372, 531(52), 
536(107), 537(109), 
542(166), 601(71) 
49 139, 354, 363, 367, 
50 139, 354, 363, 367, 540(137) 
31 145, 537(116,117), 599(45) 
52 141 
53 141, 538(124) 
54 142, 372 
55 142, 372, 376, 540(137) 
56 95, 142, 372 
37 143 
57-60 541(147) 
58 143, 386 
59 144, 386 
60 144, 386 
61 146, 372 
62 147, 372, 399, 529(28), 541(145) 
63 147 
64 148, 376, 540(135,137), 606(115) 
65 148, 150, 372, 399 
66 148, 150, 373 
67 149, 372, 540(137) 
67-70 541(147) 
68 149, 151, 399, 551(268) 
69 149, 543(180) 
70 150, 540(135) 
71 150, 151, 152, 168, 399 
71-72 528(19), 531(51), 551(268), 


599(52) 


Thiruvarutpayan contd. pages 
72 134, 151, 152, 168, 531(51), 
610(13), 612(34) 

73 76, 151, 152, 162, 375, 
606(126), 611(24) 

74 152, 167, 531(51), 548(232), 
610(13), 612(34) 

75 152, 167, 169 
76 152 
77 152, 153, 605(100) 
78 80, 173, 508(6) 
79 152, 541(155), 610(13) 
80 375, 377, 540(132), 610(13) 
81 155, 385 
81-90 386 
82 155, 383, 509(21), 
543(181), 599(47) 

83 156, 158 
84 157 
85 157 
85-87 530(42) 
86 157, 489(26) 
87 159 
88 159, 364, 399, 546(206), 
608(144) 

89 160 
90 160 
a 161, 162, 363, 542(159), 
608 (144) 

92 172, 376, 549(244) 
93 171, 172, 376 
94 171, 172 
95 172, 376 
96 173 
97 401, 405, 508(6), 
550(260,264), 606(122) 

98 360, 541(144), 550(266), 
551(267), 603(87), 606(122) 

99 374, 551(269,270) 
100 174, 399, 603(89) 


Péffip Pahrédai (PP) 


Lines 

7 521(217) 
60-62 537(109) 
61 536(106) 
62 537(108) 
63 356 
69-71 533(74) 
70 356 
71 356 
84-85 532(59) 


88-89 539(130) 


Kodik Kavi (KK) 


Stanza 
4 


Neiju Vidu Thidhu (NVTh) 


Brihadaranyaka Up. 
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Najju Vidu Thudhu contd, pages 
106-108 550(259) 
542(173) 120 508(1) 
Uumai Nefi Vilakkam (UNV) 
Stanza 
3 522(235) 
533(71) Sankafpa Nirdgaranam (SN) 
550(259) Lines 
542(173) 69-75 55, 509(7) 
SANSKRIT WORKS 
Svetasvatara Up. contd. pages 
513(93) 3.20 491(18) 
513(93) 4.11-20 491(16) 
513(93) 4.19 491(15) 
546(213) 6.9 513(94) 
6. 512(79), 513(95) 
6.12-13 546(213) 
6.21 491(18) 
491(12) 6.23 
fae 491(16,17) 
509(22) 2 
543(182) Bhagavadgita 
4.7-8 604(98) 
6.19 546(213) 
10.33 510(45) 
511(59) 11.9-30 491(22), 547(225) 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS* 


Abraham, 192, 219, 240, 241, 259, 273, 
282-285 301, 330, 348, 361, 367, 380, 389, 
629, 632, 

Adam, 198, 194, 197, 202, 227, 231, 232, 233, 
236, 237, 254, 269, 274, 275, 276, 279, 285, 
290, 291, 308, 329, 340, $42, 347, 379, 407, 
409, 633. 

Adam, the Last, 227, 232-234, 235, 261, 370, 

__ 379, 382, 409, 416. 

Adhi, God as, 63-65, 69, 72, 115, 119, 133, 
176, 331, 349, 355, 364, 367, 384, 390, 391, 
$98, 413. 

Aduaita (atthuvidham), 16, 17, 42, 48, 73, 74, 
76, 89, 92, 95,98-99 103, 108, 184, 163-169, 
176, 297, 331, $52, 353, 356, 367, 368, 372, 
385, 391, 393, $94, 399, 409, 411, 413, 417, 

_ 48. 

Agama, 3, 25, 29, 30, 31-32, 33, 35, 38, 40, 
41, 44, 45, 52, 57, 66, 71, 109, 133, 163, 

__ 165, 385, 403, 424, 496(68). 

Agamiyam, 111-112, 174, 336, 358, 360, See 
also Kanmam. 

Agape, see Love, 

Agapé— Charts, 
400-401. 

Agaram, 60, 61, 62. 

Ahankaram, 52, 58, 86, 90, 121, 122, 123, 129, 
131, 184, 143, 144, 145, 147, 148, 174, 177, 
335, 345, 398, 599(43). 

Atmmalam, 138. 

Aindheluttharul, see Five-Letters-Grace. 

Alavat (Pramana), 32, 37, 48, 47, 102. 

Anadhi, 58, 105, 106, 110, 141, 880, 349, 351, 

_ 352, 353, 404, 406. 

Anat, 99, 100, 112, 164, 176, 336, 354. 

Anandham, see Bliss. 

Anavam (Sagajamalam, Mulamalam), 41, 
48, 58, 59, 64, 66, 75, 77, 79, 80, 83, 85, 
87, 90, 97, 99, 101, 102-106, 108, 109, 113, 
114, 115, 116, 121, 127, 129, 180, 131, 186, 
187, 138, 141, 142, 147, 148, 151, 153, 155, 
157, 158, 160, 162, 170, 171, 172, 174, 176, 
177, $29, 332-334, 336, 337, 342, 344, 345, 
346, 350, 356, 358, $72, 377, 385, $89, 391, 
406, 407, 409, 624. 


254-258, 309, 312-316 


Anavam—Kanmam-—Mayai, 48, 100-102, 
105, 115, 328, 350, 390. 

Anbu, word-meaning, 117-118, 175, 397, 
400-401. 

Anbu (Sivam), 76-77, 119, 150-153, 339, $77, 
418. 

Anbudatmai, 117-118, 

Andham, God as, 63-65, 67, 69, 72, 115, 119, 
139, 163, 169, 176, 33), 349, 352, 355, 364, 
367, 384, 390, 391, 398, 413. 

Anjavatthat, 86, 341, 407, 622-624. 

Annanam, 74, 75, 77, 90, 125, 136, 383, 335, 
371. 

Anthakkaranam, 86-87, 90, 97, 176, 345, 
615-616, 618-620, 622, 623. 

Anu, 80, 113. 

Anutthuvam, 79, 162, 170, 172. 

Apocalyptic, 217, 221, 235-236, 238, 242, 374, 
379, 382, 412. 

Apostle, Apostolate, 183, 184, 185, 186, 188, 
209, 212, 214, 218, 248, 249, 263, 299, 308, 
304, 309, 314, 315. 

Appar, 26-28, 30, 33, 34, 44, 65, 91, 110, 345. 
Afam, Lord's, 29, 55, 99, 107, 108, 112, 
117-118, 121, 141, 164, 178, 176, 337. 

Afivar, 25, 29, 44, 61. 

Artvu (Wisdom), God as, 60-62, 72-74, 75, 76, 
78, 80, 90, 91, 113, 114, 129-130, 134, 144, 
171. 

Aru-uru-aruvuru, 71-72, 385, 398. 

Aru, Lord's, see Thiruvarul; Arul—Anbu, 
400-401; Arul and Charis compared, 4-5, 
426-428, 428-480, 346-377, 395-401, 
402-408; Arul-guna, 70-71; Arul, word- 
meaning, 117-119, 175,384; 397-398, 
607(148). 

Arulal, 65, 66, 96, 106, 108, 116, 126, 127, 128, 
130, 158, 176, 177, 349, 351, 352, 357, 360, 
371, 385, 391, 392, 415, 424. 

Aruludaimai, 117-118. 

Aruluru, see Guru. 

Arutprakasam, 146, 153. 

Arulnandhi, 30, 31, 36, 37, 41, 46-49, 51, 61, 
66, 69-70, 73, 75, 92-93, 97, 107-109, 114, 
164, 149, 172. 
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Asath, 88, 89, 91, 93-94, 107, 112, 121, 128, 
_ 137, 158, 170, 356, 

Atko|al, 131, 188, 145, 399. 

Avatthat, 84-87. Sce atso Anjavatthat. 

Avatyadakkam, 46-47, 81-82. 


Baptism, 194, 247, 260, 267, 291, 292-298, 
299, 305, 310, 349, 356, 369, 381, 392, 410, 
633. 

Beloved (agapetos), 309, 314, 369, 381, 396, 
400, 

Bhagavadgita, 25, 55, 604(98). 

Bhakthi, 24, 55, 77, 78. 

Bhavagam, 95-96. See also Garudabavanam 
and Stvohambavanam. 

Bliss (Anandham, Inbu), 43, 59, 74-77, 101, 
118, 114, 116, 126, 129, 133, 150-153, 153, 
158, 161, 162, 175, 339, 342, 348, 352, 363, 
$71, 377, 385, 386, 391, 399, 401, 411, 412, 
417, 418. 

Blood, Christ's, 230, 272, 293, 378, 380, 630. 

Boasting (kauchésis), 192, 194, 202, 206, 285, 
286, 289, 335, 344, 632. 

Body of Christ, 8, 184, 209, 285, 261, 277, 
304-307, 312-314, 348, 373, 380, 410. 
Bondage, see Pisam; being under, 328-346, 

388-389. 
Buddhi, 86, 87, 93, Ill, 112. 
Buddhism, 25, 26, 27, 40, 44. 


Call, Called (klétoi), 249, 288, 304, 305, 308, 
309, 312, 314, 415, 640, 641. 

Gatechesis, 5, 8, 13, 56, 188, 189, 423, 424, 
635-636, 639, 643-648. 

Charis, 4, 5, 13, 180, 186, 189, 198, 202, 224, 
229, 231, 232, 283, 237, 238, 239, 249, 
250, 251, 256, 258, 260, 261, 262, 263, 282, 
290, 307, 308, 309, 310, 313, 315, 316, 317 
318-321, 325, 327, 357, 377, 378-382, 387 
395-397, 420; Charis and Arul compared, 
see under Arul. Charis, word meaning, 
939-248, 307-308, 395; its fourfold un- 
folding, 251, 310, 378, 381-382, 395, 
395-397; Paul's experience of, 248-251. 

Charism(s) (charisma), 289-291, 305, 313-314, 
380, 397. 

Chidhambaram, 28, 29, 37, 52, 66. 

Children of God (tekna theou), 247, 261, 270, 
277, 301, 357, 382, 405, see also sonship. 
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Chith, God as, 72-74, 83, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 97, 165, 354, 365, 366, 376, 389, 
394, 403, 407, 411. 

Chith-powers, 84, 85, 86, 98, 96, 98, 105, 110, 
115, 122, 144, 150, 151, 161, 176, 335, 345, 
349, 371, 407, 408, 409, 417. See also 
Icchaiitanam-kirtyai. 

Chittham, 86, 110, 622. 

Christ, 13, chs, II,III, 208-210, 211-215, 
215-236, 237, 238, 354-368, 364 and 
passim; 603(92); being-in-Christ, 198, 269, 
276, 277, 373, 379, 392, 633. 

Christ-event, 186, 189, 192, 198, 208, 209, 211, 
213, 214-215, 215-236, 239, 246, 258, 262, 
273, 298, 310, 315, 317, 332, 348, 351, 354, 
355, 365, 366, 368, 378, 389, 410, 414, 627. 

Church, 1, 2, 7, 8, 209, 219, 220, 221, 235, 
239, 304-307, 312, 313, 348, 349, 351, 357, 
360, 373, 374, 380, 381, 410. See also body 
of Christ. 

Context, of the study, 1-4, 17, 19, 180, 324, 
387, 422-423. 

Covenant, alliance, 192, 199, 231, 233, 238, 
240-242, 243-244, 254, 255, 263, 272-282, 
309, 310, 316, 330, 332, 348, 355, 367, 378, 
$81, 400, 401, 408, 414, 418, 627-632. See 
also Promise. 

Creation (ktisis, created World-order), 
202-203, 227, 228, 270, 328, 340, 362, 382, 
403-406, 412. 

Cross, 182, 183, 207-208, 225, 226, 228, 229, 
230, 231, 238, 260, 266, 269, 389, 602(79). 

Culture(s), 1, 2, 3, 12, 39, 324, 367-368, 419, 
422-425, 428-434, 637, 638, 640. 


David, 216, 217, 222, 259, 298. 

Day of the Lord, Last Day, 194, 220, 224, 273, 
629, 630, 631. See also Parousia. 

Death (Thanatos), 193-195, 198, 201, 202. 203, 
204, 205, 221, 230, 233, 237, 240, 254, 
266, 267, 270, 275-276, 277, 278, 279, 281, 
301, 310, 329, 333, 335, 336, 338-339, 340, 
369, 379, 380, 390, 393, 404, 405, 407, 
408, 411, 412, 416, 628. 

Death of Christ, 223, 226, 229, 230, 231, 237, 
260, 261, 265, 268, 273, 285, 292-293, 294, 


295, 317, 348. See also Christ-event. 
Death and Resurection, Christ's, 351, 355, 


358, 359, 361, 362, 363, 465, 578, 382. 
390, 391, 414, 637, 642. See also Christ- 
event. 
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Design, God's, for salvation, See Mystery. 
Dhasakariyam, 37, 625-626. 


Dhitchai (diksa), 48, 52, 54, 126, 137, 138, 
139, 141, 145, 154, 177, 351, 357, 358, 360, 


363, 385, 393, 409. 


Dialogue, 2, 7-9, 17, $24, 326, 327, 421, 


425-428, 596(8), 647-648. 


Dikatéma (just decree, righteous act), 255, 


266, 270, 272, 275, 276, 299, 291. 


Dtkatosts (acquittal), 263, 270, 276, 628. See 


also Justification. 


Egam, 61, 73, 103, 165, 167, 168, 169. See also 


Advaita. 


Election, Elect, Chosen (eklector), 240, 
308-309, 314, 316, 332, 353, $82, 415, 


601(65), 629, 


‘Emet, 241, 243, 244, 245, 330, 627, 628, 630. 
Expiation, Propiation, Atonement, 229-231, 


260, 265-268. 


Faith (pistis), 184, 187, 188, 192, 205, 207, 210, 


211, 215, 218, 220, 222, 224, 282, 235, 238, 
241, 242, 244, 247, 255, 258, 260, 261, 262, 
263-291, 282-291, 292, 295, 296, 298, 299, 
300, 301, 308, 310, 313, 316, 317, 324, 369, 
381, 389, 392, 397, 408, 409, 410, 631, 633, 
634, 641, 643. 

Faith-confession (homologia), 212, 219, 220, 
221, 287, 288, 291, 309, 356. 

Father (God), 201, 211, 220, 223, 298, 329, 
230, 231, 235, 236, 237, 252-258, 261, 262, 
267, 268, 290, 300, 302, 307, 317, 348, 351, 
355, 357, 369, 370, 373, 390, 410, 414, 417. 

Feet, Lord's, (Adz), 31, 32, 48, 65, 66, 67, 98, 
109, 11, 125, 126, 150, 165, 167-168, 172, 
368. 

‘Firstborn, 227, 228, 232, 241, 261, 297, 362, 
367, 369, 393, 405. 

Firstfruits, 204, 236, 300, 303, 337. 417. 

Five-Letters-Grace (Aindheluttharul, Panyat- 
charam, Thiruvaindhelutthu), 56, 79, 124, 
127, 154-160, 161, 178, 373, 383, 385, 386, 
$99. 417, 606(117). 

Fivefold works, God's, (dintholil or Pai- 
cakrtya), 63-66, 67, 69, 71, 72, 98, 116, 164, 
170, 176, 331, 332,349, 364, 385, $86, 389, 
390, 391, 415. 


Flesh (Sarx), 195, 196, 198, 199, 200-203, 204, 
205, 254, 255, 272, 275, 277, 285, 286, 
294, 310, 314, 317, 333, 334, 338, 339, 
343-346, 380, 388, 407, 410, 643; accor- 
ding to the --, 213, 222, 229; in the -, 
195, 196, 198, 199, 200-202, 203, 204, 205, 
206, 229, 230, 232, 237, 238, 300, 371, 380, 
408, 417; one —, 305-307; realm of the —, 
200, 201. 

Form (morphe), 225-228,255, 296-298; con- 
formed (symmorphos),255, 296-298, 369, 
370, 416; be formed (morphousta:), 297. 

Fullness (pléréma), 224, 227, 228, 232, 253, 
261, 288, 296, 306, 357, 362, 374. 


Garudabavanam, Garudasinam, 136, 187. See 
also Bhavagam, Sivushambavanam. 

Glory (doxa), 183, 189, 191, 203, 205, 206, 207, 
208, 209, 218, 221, 222, 224, 227, 298, 231, 
232, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 254, 
260, 261, 265, 271, 278, 279, 293, 297, 
302-303, 309, 311, 317, 328, 340, 348, 357, 
362, 365, 369, 370, 374-375, 376, 381, 390, 
393, 394, 404, 406, 412, 417, 418, 637. 

Gospel (evangelion), 83, 184, 187, 189, 205, 
207, 212, 213, 215, 222, 224, 235, 248, 249, 
269, 272, 273, 281, 287, 296, 311, 312, 346, 
356, 408, 423. ; 

Grace, See Arul or Charis; being-under-Grace, 
198, 202, 346-377. 

Guna, 70-71, 111. 

Guni-guna, 69, 383, 398, 400, 413, 620. 

Guru (Aruuru), 5, 11, 24, 37, 48, 49, 54, 56, 
71, 124-139, 140, 141, 144, 145, 148, 153, 
154, 159, 177, 381, 342, 350, 351, 352, 
354-368, 371, 372, 373, 385, 391, 394, 399, 
409, 410, 416, 417, 602(76), 604(96). 

Guruvarul, 139, 153, 358. 


Hamartia (Sin), 183-204, 205, 221, 229, 230, 
232, 233, 237, 247, 254, 255, 266-271, 
275-280, 281, 289, 294, 300, 301, 310, 311, 
328, 329, 332-334, 336, 337, 338, 840, 342, 
343, 344, 346, 347, 348, 355, 359, 365, 
369, 370, 377, 379, 380, 381, 388, 389, 390, 
404, 405, 407, 408, 411, 412, 414, 416. 

Hamartia (Sin-offering), 229, 255, 260, 265, 
390, 414. 


Hanan, 248, 244, 245, 395. 

Heir (kléronomos), 201, 232, 301, 303, 307, 
370, 380, 392. See also Inheritance. 

Hen, 243, 244, 245, 246, 307, 308. 

Heged, 4, 5, 241, 242, 244, 245, 266, 267, 310, 
316, 317, 318, 330, 395, 627, 628, 629, 630. 

Homology, 14, 326, 402, 418, 421. 

Hope (elpis), 208, 215, 216, 278-279, 300, 301, 
302-304, 


"I" and "mine", See Yan—enadhu. 

Icchatnanam-kiriyat, 83, 84, 90, 99, 104-105, 
111, 121, 130, 143-144, 145, 147, 150, 151, 
153, 163, 170, 172, 176, 333, 339, 371, 372, 
389, 407, 625. See also Chith-powers. 

Nakkanaviyal, 37, 49, 82. 

Illafam, 117-118, 397. 

Image (etkon), 223, 226-228, 233, 234, 240, 
254, 295, 296, 297, 302, 329, 354, 357, 
359, 362, 369, 374, 403, 406, 410. 

Inbam, 29, 55, 401, 610(13,17) 

Inbu, See Bliss. 

Inculturation, 18, 27, 324, 423, 428-434, 
595(7), 596(8), 635-648. 

Inheritance (kléronomia), 205, 224, 232, 234, 
235, 271, 283, 284, 301, 302-303, 342, 369, 
382. See also Heir. 

Iruvinai (Double Deeds), 112, 140, 141, 164. 
See also Pavapupniyam. 

Truvinatyoppu, 130, 140, 141, 177, 350, 351, 
360, 398, 600(57). 


Jainism, 25, 26, 27, 40, 44. 

Jtvanmukthan, 56, 106, 113, 114, 116, 160-175, 
178, 342, 343. 

Jivanmukti, see Mukthi. 

Justification, 184, 229, 232, 234, 250, 260, 
263-291, 292, 301, 308, 310, 332, 355, 361, 
381, 398, 628; Christian —, 263-291, 627, 
632-634; Jewish —, 263, 627-634. 


Kalam, (Time), 67, 105, 351, 387, 407. 

Kanmam (Karma), 41, 48, 63, 64, 65, 67, 80, 
83, 96, 98, 99, 101, 102, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
111-113, 114, 115, 116, 121, 140, 141, 148, 157, 
158, 170, 174, 176, 178, 331, 334-337, 338, 
341, 342, 345, 350, 359, 364, 389, 391, 394, 
404, 405, 408, 415, 597(23,27), 603(83,87). 
611(24), 612(29). See also Iruvinai, Pava- 
punntyam. 
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Karaikkalammaiyar, 71, 171. 

Karanam, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 97, 99, 107, 
1H, 114, 120, 121, 122, 124, 128, 185, 137,° 
138, 149, 161, 176, 341, 365, 389, 598(38). 

Karma, see Kanmam. 

Karmakandam, 31, 41. 

Karunai, 119. 

Kenosts (Self-emptying), 10, 224-231, 260, 361. 

Kévalam, Kévalavasthat, 85, 87, 94, 103, 108, 
115, 121, 124, 142, 153, 155, 158, 176, 333, 
$41, 345, 349, 352, 390, 407, 623, 624. 

Koinonia (Communion, fellowship), 234, 258, 
267, 271, 277, 299, 300, 304-307, 315, 317, 
$21, 349, 357. 

Kufal, 53-54. 


Law (Nomos), 182, 190, 192, 198, 195, 196, 
197-200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 208, 209, 219, 
229, 230, 232, 236, 237, 241, 242, 247, 250, 
255, 268, 264, 266, 268, 269, 273, 275, 
276, 280, 282-285, 286, 301, 310, 311, 315, 
$32, 333. 334-387, 348, 344, 346, 347, 355, 
$80, 382, 390, 414, 627, 629, 630, 632, 
638; Being under —, 197-200, 202, 204. 

Liberation, 208, 230, 260, 270, 278, 328, 332, 
$40, 341, 342, 352, 363, 376, 389, 393, 
404, 410, 418, 415, 416. See also 
Redemption. 

Life, Eternal life (Zoe), 191, 194, 198, 201, 204, 
233, 234, 244, 245, 247, 266, 270, 273-274, 
274-280, 286, 289, 295, 302, 303, 305, 310, 
$38, 344, 357, 359, 369, 370, 381, 388, 393, 
394, 405, 408, 409, 412, 416. 

Likes and Dislikes, see Raga-dvésa. 

Lord (Christ), 183, 184, 189, 211, 212, 213, 215, 
216, 219, 220-221, 222, 224, 225, 226, 227, 
233, 235-236, 238, 262, 299, 305, 304, 310, 
312, 313, 316, 347, 361, 362, 363, 374, 380, 
416. 

Love (agapé), God's, 228, 224, 228, 230, 231, 
234, 236, 238, 254-258, 268, 300, 308, 
309, 314-316, 318, 319, 378, 400; Christ's, 
259-261, 276, 315, 316; Christian's, 314-316, 
$20, 321, 381, 634. 


Malam, 65, 66, 80, 107, 108, 109, 118, 115, 121. 
138, 156, 157, 158, 176, 328, 359, 382. 

Malaparibagam, 48, 108, 109, 110, 113, 116, 
119, 121, 125, 128, 140, 141, 155, 157, 176, 
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177, $31, 332, 341, 342, 350, 351, 358, 355, 
$64, 386, 391, 398, 409, 415, 417. 

Manam (Manas), 86, 622. 

Mandhiram, 29. 

Manikkavasagar, 26, 27, 28, 29, $2, 33, 34, 35, 
44, 60, 65, 66, 68, 72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 81, 
82, 128, 166. 

Maniméhalai, 25, 26. 

Mafaifiana Sambandhar, 30, 51, 52, 182. 

Mafaitthal, 65, 66, 78, 98, 108, 109, 116, 126, 
147, 156, 157, 158, 176, 381, $49, 350, 351, 
352, 360, 385, 386, 399, 405, 409, 415, 
624. 

Mayat, 48, 58, 59, 63, 64, 65, 67, 83, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 90, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106-111, 112, 
18, 114, 115, 116, 120, 121, 138, 155, 156, 
157, 158, 176, 341, 342, 346, 376, 384, 391, 
404, 405, 406, 599(42), 615-621. 

Mayakkam (Illusion), 89-91,94, 107, 108, 110, 
118, 187, 145, 150, 154, 158. 

Mediator, 260, 261. 

Messiah, 207, 211, 217-220, 221, 222, 226, 234, 
238, 242, 259, 298, 330, 348, 362. 

Method, in inter-religious study, 3-13, 325-327, 
418, 419-422; descriptive, 6, 327; incarna- 
tional approach, 9-13, 420-421;0f exposi- 
tion, 6, 13-17, 

Meykandar (Meykanda Dhevar), 30, 34, 35, 37, 
41, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51, 57, 59, 61, 63, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 75, 79, 81, 85, 86, 87, 
88, 91, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 102, 113, 
114, 125, 129, 183, 136, 137, 145, 154, 156, 
163, 164-167, 169, 170, 171, 172, 174, 328, 
345, 356, 358, 383, 419, 625. 

Meykandan (He-who-has-seen-the-Truth), 47, 
89, 91, 92, 95. 

Meykanda Satthiram, 31, 35-38, 39, 44, 46, 
51, 54. 

Meyyunardhal, 49, 424, 626. 

Ministry (diakonza), 249, 305, 311-314, 357, 
380. 

Moses, 193, 194, 197, 280, 241. 

Muktht (Vidu), 29, 30, 31, 32, 37, 42, 43, 48, 
56, 57, 59, 64, 66, 68, 75, 79, 82, 86, 92, 
98, 102, 106, 108, 115-114, 115, 119, 124, 
127, 158, 169, 176, 342, 349, 358, $74, 375, 
376, 394, 409. 

Mummalam, 83, 101-102, 111, 113, 186, 138. 
See also Pisam, 4navam-Kanmam-Mayai. 


Mystery, God's Salvific Design (Mysterion), 183, 
189, 205-211, 211-215, 280, 236, 237, 252, 
253, 257, 260, 284, 287, 288, 291, 293, 310, 
S11, 317, 327, 848, 351, 356, 359, 362, 365, 
381, 408, 412, 413, 414. 

Mystic, mystical, 1, 9, 12, 33, 39, 47, 49, 56, 
72, 73, 75, 76, 77, 81, 92, 114, 181, 152, 
154, 161-163, 164, 169-175, 183, 364, 368. 


Nanakéndam, 41, 45, 424, 425. 


Nanam, 5, 6, 31, 48, 45, 48, 54, 91-93, 94, 
119, 126, 129, 180, 133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 
141, 151, 153, 173, 175, 336, 337, 341, 347, 
350, 351, 353, 354, 357, 360, 363, 364, 
365, 366. 

Nananadanam, 156, 158, 159-160. 

Nanapadham, 35, 41, 45, 78, 119, 128, 392, 

_ 410, 424, 425, 

Nanasvaripam, 137, 153, 356, 363, 364, 391, 
$99, 416. 

Nataraja, 52, 66, 389. 

Nayanmars, 28, 29, 38, 45. 

Newness, 198, 203, 209, 247, 250, 253, 263, 
277; new aeon, 204, 205, 213, 282, 233, 
285, 237; new covenant, 209, 230, 247, 
276, 349, 378, 414; new creation, 209, 237, 
249, 261, 276, 297, 317, 369, 379, 380, 381, 
414; new earth, 379; new economy, 218, 
219, 236, 379, 390; new heart, 242; new 
heaven, 379; new humanity, 235, 416; new 
kingdom, 379, 396; new law, 247, 315; new 
light, 380; new man, 209, 234, 276, 
294-295, 369, 379, 380; new meaning, 380; 
new people, 209, 230, 379, 380; new rela- 
uonship, 231, 299, 300, 380, 381, 410; new 
spirit, 242; new state, 369, 396, 417; 
newness of being, 262-307, 308, 310, 369, 
381; newness of life, 232, 237, 261, 274, 276, 
294, 295, 380, 381, 390. 


Obedience, obedience of faith (hypakoé), 210, 
288, 290, 291, 293, 300, 308, $09, 317, 348, 
349, 355, 356, 362, 373, 390, 405, 411, 640. 

Oldness, old aeon of sinfulness, 198, 204, 232, 
233, 287, 250; old covenant, 199; old 
dispensation, 209; old law, 219; old man, 

__ 294, 295, 269, 380. 
Om-mantra, Ongaram, 56, 155, 156-157. 


Paryatcharam (Paricaksara), see Five-Letters- 
Grace. 

Panniru Thirumufat, Thirumufat, 29, 31, 
33-35, 34, 39, 44, 45, 51, 66, 99, 403. 

Parousia, 209, 224, 284, 235, 236, 265, 270, 
271, 273, 278, 279, 289, 300, 501, 302, 340, 
$42, 348, 351, 354, 357, 361, 365, 369, 373, 
374-375, 382, 398, 394, 405, 417, 418, 627, 
633. See also Day of the Lord. 

Pasam (Bondage), 32, 35, 41, 42, 57-59, 65, 
74, 75, 79, 80, 86, 88, 89, 98, 100-111, 113, 
114, 115, 116, 120, 128, 158, 176, 178, 330, 
$32, 350, 359, 363, 366, 375, 376, 388-389, 
$98, 406, 407, 415. 

Pasananam, 106, 136. 

Pasu (Spirit-in-bondage), 57-59, 61, 62, 81-100, 
154, 158, 164. 

Pathi (Supreme Lord), 57-59, 60-81. 

Paths-Pasu-Pisam, 56, 57-59, 82, 102, 113, 115, 
120, 158. 

Pattanatthadiga{, 59, 158. 

Paul, saint, and charis, 248-251; and Christ, 
219-220, 212-215; letters, 185-189; life of, 
181-185. 

Pavapunniyam, 80, 99, 112, 173, 335, 337, 
595(24,26). See also Kanmam, Truvinat. 

Payan, 53, 64. 

Payaniyal, 37, 49, 154. 

Peace (Salém), 201, 215, 234, 237, 251, 252, 
268, 269, 277. 

People of God, 239, 261, 266, 271, 272, 330, 
$32, 381, 389. See also Church, Body of 
Christ. 

Pharisee, 181, 182, 217, 218, 235, 248, 273. 

Pledge (arrhabon), 234, 271, 301-302, 303, 
373, 417. 

Podhu, 35, 41, 48, 57, 124, 139, 353. 

Pope, G.U., 4, 17, 39, 40. 

Prakrudham (Prakrti), 109, 113, 616, 618, 620, 
622. 

Pralayakalar, 83, 138, $56, 363. 

Pramana, see Alavat. 

Pramépavryal, 37, 49, 82. 

Praraddham, M11, 114, 174, 336, 341, 342, 358, 
360, 365, 374, 391, 394. See also Kanmam. 

Prayer, 300, 316. 

Proclamation, Preaching (kerygma), 188, 205, 
210, 211, 213, 215, 219, 220, 246, 249, 284, 
287, 288, 290, 291, 299, S11, 328, 348, 349, 
353, 360, 374, 378, 392. 
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Promises(s), God's, 192, 208, 217, 223, 238, 
241, 242, 246, 254, 257, 259, 262, 268, 
282-284, 286, 301, 307, 330, 332, 348, 355, 
378, 380, 389. 

Prophets, 188, 192, 208, 209, 217, 219, 222, 
237, 241, 242, 249, 264, 266, 292, 304, 
330, 382, 414, 627. 

Psalms, 242, 243, 245. 


Raga-dvésa, Viruppu-Vefuppu (likes and 
dislikes), 79, 111, 140, 345, 398, 599(48). 

Rebirth, 77-80, 83, 99, 100, 102, 119, 168, 171, 
174, 328, 338-339, 343, 346, 350, 360, 369, 
393, 407, 411, 415, 418. 

Reconciliation (katallagé), 213, 228, 235, 236, 
238, 249, 258, 268-269, 312, 348, 358, 359, 
362, 380, 410. 

Redemption (apolythrosts), 204, 208, 211, 230, 
231, 234, 254, 257, 261, 266, 267, 269-271, 
278, 302, 348, 355, 356, 357, 374, 381, 390. 

Religions, Comparative study of, 1-4, 6-16, 17, 
18, 325-327, 418-425, 425-426, 427; 
Theology of, 1, 7, 8, 17, 422-425. 

Remnant, 242, 288, 332. 

Resurrection, Christ's, 184, 192, 219, 222, 226, 
227, 231-235, 238, 260, 261, 265, 267, 293, 
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